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PREFACE. 



The volumes which are here presented to the public, will be found 
to embrace a vast amount of valuable information in regard to the 
practical and industrial interests of the country, alike interesting to 
the merchant and the planter, the manufacturer, the scholar, and the 
statesman. 

Upon all the subjects of Southern life, manners, institutions, and 
progress, the material is copious and accurate, and has been collected 
during many years of active researches in the editorial conduct of 
one of the most widely circulated Journals in the Union. The articles 
upon Slavery, Slave Laws, and Productions, are from the ablest 
pens — entirely exhaust the subject, and are worthy the study of the 
statist and philosopher. Such a study and understanding of the sub- 
ject, in all its bearings, will do more than all the political essays in the 
world, to restore peace and harmony between the different sections of 
our wide and growing country. 

Though the aim of the volumes has been to furnish, for the first 
time, A Complete View of the Industry, Resources, and Wealth 
OF the South, with as full and elaborate statistics of the great and 
growing West, in the same particulars, as could be obtained, other 
papers and articles have been added upon the wealth and resources of 
the North, of the Union, of South and British America, of Mexico, 
the West India Islands, etc., carefully prepared, and of much practical 
interest. 

Whatever deficiences exist in the minuteness or recentness of the 
materials of the text, if not corrected, as will generally be done 
in the appendices of the volumes, will be supplied or corrected in 
the monthly issues of the work, above referred to, which will at all 
times furnish the latest and most reliable data. 

J. D. B. Db Bow. 

New-Orleansj Nov, 1, 1852. 
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AMERICA. — Interior Valliy op North 
America — Boundaries and Appearance — 
Climate, Natural History, Population, 
«TC. — One of the most useful books, recently 
published in this country, is the work of Dr. 
Drake, on the Principal Diseases of our 
Interior Valley. Its prime object is to 
detail the etiology, pathology, and treat- 
ment of the diseases prevalent in that val- 
ley. Preliminary to the direct considera- 
tion of the subject-matter, the author gives 
a careful and lengthy sketch, geological, 
hydrographical, climatic, physiological, and 
social, of the Interior VsJley ; which, apart 
from its usefulness to the practical physician 
and medical student, is rich witn matter 
highly interesting to the historian, geolo- 
gist, meteorologist, and all who delight in 
the discoveries of science. Unlike most 
books, this has a permanent and increasing 
value. Its true worth will only be known 
hereafter. It is, in short, a **Krilita «V del." 
The present article is intended as a review, 
or rather brief condensation of the prelimi- 
nary sketch, which occupies much the 
larger part of the volume, being 701 pages 
in length. The more strictly medical por- 
tion is not well fitted for treatment in the 
pages of this work; and it deserves, 
too, and will no doubt abundantly receive, 
the consideration of writers much better 
acquainted than ourselves with the entire 
circle of diseases and their etiology. In 
describing the Interior Valley we shall fol- 
fow substantiaHy the order adopted by Dr. 
Drake, as upon the whole the most natural 
and convenient. In a treatise so brief, we 
can have little more to do than condense the 
subject-matter of the leading topics which 
he discusses, referring but little, if in any 
respect, to the observations of other writers, 
and indulging not at all in original specula- 
tions. In accordance with this plan, we 
moceed to treat of the Boundaries and 
Pkrttco/ Appearance of the hUerior Valley. 

This region extends on the north and 
south, from the tropic of Cancer (lat. 
28® 88* N.) to the north polar circle, the 
whole length of the north temperate zone -, 
on the east and west, from the Apalachian 
to the Rocky Mountains, widening as one 
from south to north. Supposing 



8,000,000 of square miles to be the area 
of North America, the valley contains 
6,000,000. The northern half is almost unin- 
habitable ; and of the remaining 3,000,000 
square miles, only one-third is as yet 
inhabited, and that but sparsely, by a civil- 
ized population. The western boundary of 
the valley is the Rocky Mountains, which 
are composed of many chains united by 
offsets, and run northwest to the Polar Sea. 
The ranffe varies in height from 10,000 to 
14,000 f^et above the level of the ocean ; 
and is distant, on an average, about 10® of 
longitude from the Pacific. The vast in- 
clined plane on the east of the range is 
5,000 or 6,000 feet lower than the mountain 
at the point of recession from the range. 
Upon this plain are found several tracts of 
high table land, either projecting from the 
mountains, or insulated ; of which the 
principal are the Sweetwater Mountains and 
Black Hills, the lUano Estacado, the Ozark 
Mountains, and the Coteau des Prairies, 
The Apalachian Mountains form the 
eastern boundary, which run northeasterly, 
at an average elevation about one-fourth of 
that reached by the chain on the western 
marffin. The plain which inclines from the 
Apalachian Mountains to the trough of the 
valley, is much narrower than that running 
from the mountain range on the other side. 
It does not, like it, present elevated ranges 
of table land, but it is in general more rug- 
ged. Nor does the Apalachian chain, like 
the Rocky Mountains, extend to the Polar 
Sea, but is interrupted by the lakes and the 
River St. Lawrence, and finally disappears 
before it reaches the coast of Labrador. 
The northern part of the valley is an im- 
mense fiat, stretching across from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Labrador coast, deeply 
indented in many places by the Northern 
Ocean. 

On the north side of the valley lies Hud- 
son's Bay ; on the south, the Gulf of Mexico ; 
both penetrating deeply into the land, and 
each a reservoir of many large rivers, which 
originate in the centre of this region. 
Lakes are seldom found in the southwestern 
part of the valley, but are numerous in the 
more northern portion. Deserving of par- 
ticular notice is that remarkable chain 
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which, commencing with Great Bear Lake 
in the northeast comtr of the valley, (Ion. 
127^,) runs southerly as far as lAke Erie, 
(lat. 40«>, Ion. 80«,) and then northeasterly 
into the River St. Lawrence, through which 
the waters of nearly the whole series are 
discharged into the Atlantic. This is the 
longest chain of lakes in the world. The 
valley abounds in rivers, on which are situa- 
ted our largest cities, and between which, 
in the bottom lands, resides the densest rural 
population. These rivers have, severally, 
hydrographical axes, or centres, in which 
they originate, and by which they are di- 
vided into as many distinct groups as there 
are distinct centres. Of these axes, some 
lie wholly within the valley ; others among 
the mountains on its eastern and western 
margins. Those within the valley are : 1. 
The region west of Lake Superior, (mean 
lat. 47^, mean Ion. 96®,) whose average 
elevation is 1,500 feet, and from which rivers 
flow in three different directions. These 
are, the Mississippi, running southeast 
through the central trough of the valley; 
the St. Lawrence, known first as the St. 
Louis, then by other names, until it flows 
from Lake Ontario northeasterly into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence ; the Red River of the 
north, which flows northward under various 
titles for 1,500 miles, and empties at last 
into Hudson's Bay. 2. The country west 
of Lake Michigan, (mean lat. 45®, Ion. 89® 
to 92®,) which axis, however, is altogether 
subordinate to the preceding. Its rivers run 
mostly into tbe Mississippi ; the rest into 
the lakes. 3. On the other side of the same 
lake there is another centre, of from five to 
1,100 feet elevation, from which streams 
flow west, north and east. 4. The region 
occupied by Ohio and Indiana, of greatest 
elevation in its eastern part, (1,100 feet,) 
but abounding most in rivers in its western. 
The waters of this axis flow partly into the 
lakes and partly into the Ohio. Of the 
former character the principal streams are, 
the St. Joseph, Maumee, Sandusky, Cuya- 
hoga, and Grand ; of the latter, the chief 
are the Kankakee, (true head of the Illinois,) 
Wabash, Great Miami, Sciota, Muskingum, 
and Big Beaver. 5. Far to the south are 
the highlands of Alabama and Mississippi, 
from which centres short tributaries of the 
Tennessee flow north ; to the south are the 
Tazoo and Big Black, flowing into the 
Mississippi ; the Pearl and Pascagoula into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Tombiebee and 
Black Warrior flowing into the Alabama, 
and finally into the same gulf. 6. In the 
northern part of Texas, a hilly axis, whence 
flow the Sabine, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado 
and Nueces, into the Mexican Gulf. 7. 
The Ozark Mountains, whence descend 
various tributaries of the Arkansas and of the 
Missouri ; and the Maramac, St. Francis, 



White, and Washita, (through the Red,) 
afl^uents of the Mississippi. 8. The Black 
Hills, in Missouri Territory, from which all 
the eastern streams empty in the Missouri 
directly, and the western mediately by it» 
chief branch, the Yellow Stone. 9. The 
water table far north, between Hudson's 
Bay and the lakes, and the St. Lawrence, 
from which streams descend to the north 
and to the south. 10. The sterile region 
still farther to the north and west, east of 
Great Bear Lake, on the borders of the 
frigid zone, from which the water is shed 
from the one side into Great Slave Lake, 
from the other into the Polar Sea. 

The hydrographical axes, or centres, 
which exist in the western mountain border 
of the valley, are the two following : 1. 
The northern Rocky Mountain axis, (mean 
lat. 61®, mean Ion. 116®,) of from ten to 
12,000 feet elevation, and the origin of the 
largest rivers on the continent. It sends 
down from its west side to the Pacific, Fra- 
zer River and the north fork of the Oregon, 
(Clarke;) from its east side, the streams 
composing the Mackenzie, which empties 
into the Polar Sea, the head waters of 
Saskatchawan, and the Maria, the northern 
branch of the Missouri. 2. The Southern 
Rocky Mountain axis, (mean lat. 41®, mean 
Ion. 107,) with an average elevation of 
1 1,000 feet. From the western side it sends 
down the south fork of the Oregon, (Lewis,) 
and the Rio Colorado, which latter flows 
into the Gulf of California. On its east side 
originate the southern branches of Big 
Horn, the Platte, and Kansas, tributaries of 
the Missouri, Arkansas and Red, which flow 
into the Mississippi; the Rio del Norte 
emptying into the Mexican Gulf. 

The hydrographical axes of the eastern 
mountain border are these : 1. The elevated 
region of the White and Green mountains, 
from which streams flow, on the north and 
west, into the St. Lawrence and Lake 
Champlain ; on the south, the St. John, 
Penobscot, Kennebec, and Connecticut, into 
the Atlantic. 2. The axis between tRe 
lakes Ontario and Champlain, from which a 
number of rivers, chiefly small, flow in all 
directions. Of these, the chief is the Hud- 
son. 3. The centre, lying in New- York 
and Pennsylvania, of an average height 
of 1,8Q0 feet. From this proceeds, on the 
north, the Genesee and the Oswego ; on the 
east, the western branches of the Susque- 
hanna ; on the southwest, the head- 
waters of the Alleghany. 4. The region in 
Virginia, between lat. 38® and 39®, and Ion. 
79® and 80®, of a mean elevation of 2,000 
feet. On the east it sends down the Poto- 
mac and James ; on the north, the Monon- 
gahela ; on the southwest, the Greenbrier, 
a branch of the Kanawha. 5. The elevated 
region, (3,000 feet,) situated mainly in North 
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Carolina, but eztendinff into S. W. Virginia, 
the northern parts of South Carolina and 
Georgia, and the eastern portion of Ten- 
nessee (mean lat. 36*^, mean Ion. 82° ;) from 
which rivers radiate from the east to the 
northwest through three quarters of a circle. 
From the east and south it throws off the 
Roanoke, Cape Fear, Gadkin, the tributanes 
of the Santee, and the Savannah. On its 
west side originate the Kanawha, Big 
Sandy, Kentucky, Cumberland, Tennessee, 
Chattahoochie and Alabama. Kisinf in the 
outlines and hill lands on the east side, we 
have the Pedee and Altamaha ; on the west, 
or valley side, the Guyandotte, Licking, and 
Grecm. From these seventeen hydrographi- 
cal centres proceed nearly all the rivers of 
North America. 

The interior of the valley is traversed by 
a deep, winding depression, extending from 
the Mexican Gulf to Hudson's Bay. From 
either side of this trough arises an inclined 
plane, each growing more elevated as it 
approaches its mountain boundary. That 
on the east is considerably smaller than the 
western. The Mississippi traverses this 
trough, or axis, from the Gulf to St. Pe- 
ter's River, (lat. 44« 52',) whence it follows 
the course of that stream to Biff Stone Lake, 
passes thence through I^ake Traverse and 
along Swan Creek and Red River to Lake 
Winnipeg, and thence along Nelson River 
to Hudson's Bay, (lat. 57<».) The axis is 
synclinal, that is, it has a dip in two dif- 
ferent directions, to the south and to the 
north. Its culminating point is the small 
and narrow tract, (three miles wide.) situate 
between the lakes Big Stone and Traverse, 
the elevation of which is about 975 feet. 
From Big Stone Lake the axis declines to 
the Mexican Gulf at the rate of twelve 
inches for every minute of latitude. From 
Lake Traverse it dips northward but slightly 
until it reaches Lake Winnipeg, (elevation 
750 feet,) whence it falls precipitously to 
Hudson's Bay. The line of culmination 
crossing the synclinal axis between Big 
Stone and Traverse Lakes, extends to the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, (lat. 49°,) 
and on the east to Lake Superior, which is 
set, so CO speak, in its eastern extremity. 

From the region west of Lake Superior a 
new culminating ridge begins, running 
about southeast, nearly at right angles with 
the last mentioned, around the head of Lake 
Michigan, until it reaches lat. 41^, whence 
it proceeds northeast to the northern sources 
of the Alleghany, (lat. 42° 15', Ion. 78° 30*,) 
in New- York. From the northern side of 
this ridffe the waters are poured partly 
into Hudson's Bay by the Red River, but 
mostly into the Gulf of St. Lawrence by the 
River St. Louis, the lake chain, and their 
aqueduct, the River St. Lawrence. The 
waters running. from its southern side are 



discharged by the Mississippi into the Gulf 
of Mexico. To this culminating ridge there 
is a corresponding synclinal axis, which 
extends from Lake Superior along the lake 
chain and the St. Lawrence to the gulf of 
that name, somewhat at right angles to the 
axis already described. The two axes once 
had extensive water communication, espe- 
cially by the river Illinois, along whidi 
canoes have passed in high water from one 
trough to the other. Thus we have formed 
by the axes, culminating ridges and moun- 
tains which have been described, three dis- 
tinct hydrpgraphical basins. The first, con- 
stituting one- third of the whole, is bounded 
on the north by the culminating ridges 
already spoken of, on the west by the Rocky 
Mountains, on the east by the Alleghanies, 
(Apalachian mountains,) and on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico, into which all its 
superfluous waters are discharged. It is 
usually known as the VaUey of the Mis- 
sissippi; but as that river does not drain 
the whole of the southern part of the basin, 
(viz : Texas, Eastern Mexico, East Mis- 
sissippi, South Alabama, West Georgia, 
West Florida,) it may be more appropriately 
called the Southern or Mexican Basin. The 
second basin receives the name St. Law- 
rencet because that river conveys all its 
waters to the ocean. The third is the Hud- 
son Basin, extending some twenty degrees 
in latitude, and lying between 70° and 1 15° 
of west longitude. A fourth basin, whose 
water-sheds have not yet been fully de- 
scribed, includes the whole northern sea- 
coast from Baffin's Bay to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and is denominated the Polar Basin. 
Of these four hydrographical basins, into 
which the interior valley is divided, the first 
is, on many accounts, the most interesting. 
The geological character of the valley is 
striking. The soil, or earthy covering of 
the country, is composed naturally of the 
disintegrated and decomposed subjacent 
rocks, and would always be such in the 
main, were the decomposed materials kept 
in the place where they are formed. This, 
however, cannot be ; for the rains are con- 
stantly washing down this substance, al- 
luvion, as it is called, from the hills into the 
valleys, whence it is borne along by streams, 
and gradually deposited in beds, forming 
alluvial grounds or bottom lands. Owing 
to the necessary mixture of materials of a 
vastly different minerological and organic 
composition, these alluvial grounds form an 
extremely complicated system. The system 
is, moreover, so extensive, on account of the 
vast number of agencies at work in its 
formation, that every part of the valley may 
be traversed from'north to south, or from sea 
to sea, without leaving them, except to 
cross the streams by which they have been 
deposited. 
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In the rear of these alluYial hottomi are 
fonndi along many rivers, higher deposits 
of transported materials of less extent than 
the bottom lands, but evidently made by 
livers much deeper and broader than any 
now existing. Closely related to these 
formations are the deposits on the general 
surface of the country, which extend from 
the sea of the south to an elevation of 
1,500 feet on the mountain slopes and 
higher parts of the valley plain. They vary 
in depth from a few feet to 100 or more, 
and are composed of water-worn materials 
undeniably brought down from the north. 
These deposits are known as diluvion, drift, 
or post-tertiary. Co-extensive with them 
are found immense bowlders of granite and 
other primitive rocks lying at ^eat distances 
from their parent strata, which were most 
probably transported, at a remote period, 
from the north, while imbedded in blocks 6f 
floating ice. 

A farther description of the geological 
character of the valley can best be given in 
the words of Dr. Drake himself: ** We must 
now penetrate the loose, upper coverings, 
and briefly indicate the nature of the strata 
below. In doing this, if we begin, as in the 
study of our physical geography, at the 
Gulf of Mexico, and proceed up the valley, 
along its S3rnclinal axis, we shall And that 
diflerent rocks successively crop out, each 
to constitute the surface for a certain space, 
and then to be succeeded by a deeper, which 
has emerged from beneath it. We shall also 
find that we pass progressively from the 
very newest to the oldest ; though all the 
formations which lie between those ex- 
tremes, in all countries, may not be met 
with. Thus, around the Gulf of Mexico, we 
begin on broad and deep alluvial deposits ; 
then rise on diluvial or post-tertiary, and 
then on tertiair. To these, in Southern 
Alabama and Nussissippi, succeeds a creta- 
ceous deposit, extending into west Tennes- 
see, followed by the coal formations of 
Illinois and Missouri ; then, advancing, we 
arrive in northern Illinois and Wisconsin, 
upon the Devonian shales and sandstones 
which underlie the coal basin ; then, upon 
the Silurian or transition limestones, sand- 
stones and slates ; and lastly, upon granite 
and other primitive rocks, which stretch 
northerly from Lake Superior to the Polar 
Sea. To the east and west of the line sup- 
posed to be traveled over, most of these for- 
mations spread out with great regularity and 
amplitude. Thus, there is a geological, not 
less than a geographical, unity in the Inte- 
rior Valley, mt the unity of a single for- 
mation, existing everywhere, but the unity 
of one system of formations, deposited on a 
scale of vast extent, and subsequently sub- 
jected to the same influences, whether con- 
servative or destructive. In no other country, 



over an equal area, is the geological struc- 
ture so simple and uniform ; in no other doe* 
it so decidedly constitute the whole into one 
natural region. 

'* It is an obvious truth, that these forma- 
tions have undergone but few disruptions 
from any force acting beneath. The Ozark 
Hills, of primitive rock, in Arkansas and 
Missouri, have, it is true, been pushed up 
through the secondary ; and, in the former 
state, there are some volcanic appearances, 
in the midst of which we find the hot springs 
of Washita; still further, the mat earth- 
quakes of 1811 had their focus m the same 
quarter. But the whole region is of insig- 
nificant extent compared with the entire 
valley, which elsewhere shows scarcely a 
vestige of volcanic action. If, however, the 
rock formations of the interior of the conti- 
nent still lie in their original position, all 
that were deposited are not here now. Our 
best geologists have come to the conclusion 
that much has been washed away ; that vast 
submarine currents have swept the continent 
from north to south ; scooped out or steep- 
ened the valley by cutting down its strata ; 
produced the general levelness of its sur- 
face, and finally left upon it the primitive 
bowlders and other drift or post-tertiary de- 
posits which have been described." 

The Southern Hydrographical Basin, — Oar 
limits preclude us ^ving more than a very 
brief skeleton of this portion of Dr. Drake's 
book. The amount of information on the 
various topics discussed, which he has ac- 
cumulated from numerous sources as well ae 
personal observation, and his generally logi- 
cal deductions from a generafization of tne 
same, impart to this division of his work a 
peculiar value. The nature of the subject 
first leads to the consideration of the Gulf 
of Mexico, the position of which, its depth 
currents, temperature, tides, inundations 
and coasts, are successively treated. Next 
comes the special topography of the Mexi- 
can coasts, of which we should like, had we 
room, to present a short sketch, especially 
of that elaborate part relating to the delta of 
the Mississippi and its neighboring locali- 
ties. Above its delta, as high up as the 
mouth of the Missouri, there lies on each 
side of the Mississippi a series of low allu- 
vial lands, which are divided into four 
distinct bottoms ; the Tensas, the Yazoo, 
the St. Francis, and the American. Above 
the last commences the region described as 
the Upper MississippL The St. Francis 
bottom is terminated about thirty miles 
above Cairo by approaching rocky highlands. 
The alluvial region below is the most ex- 
tensive of the kind in America, having an 
area of about 20,000 square miles. It ex- 
tends from north to south, in a straight line, 
a distance of 400 miles, but more than 900, 
reckoning by the course of the river. The 
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msjor part of these bottom lands are subject 
to annual overflows, from which, however. 
they may be, and at some future time will 
be, reclaimed, by the intelligent application 
of scientific principles. 

Of the county lyinff between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rocky Mountains, not much, 
comparatively, is known, and the larger 
part of it is still a wilderness. It possesses, 
nowever, not a few claims to the attention 
of the naturalist, and is destined, in the 
ooarse of time, to exercise a weighty influ- 
ence upon the affairs of this republic. 

A portion of East Louisiana, all Missis- 
sippi, nearly the whole of Alabama and 
West Florida, and West Georgia, lying east 
of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
basin, constitute another region of peculiar 
geological and hydrographical character. 
Its northeast portion, containing the extreme 
outlines of the Apalachian mountain range. 
is mountainous or hilly. The mountains in 
Georgia and East Alabama are composed of 
primitive rocks ; those further west, of the 
older secondary limestones, and of sand- 
stones and shales belonging to the coal for- 
mations. Coal appears on the surface at 
certain points of the Black Warrior and the 
Catawba. South and west of these occurs 
the most extensive cretaceous formation 
yet discovered in North America. In the 
north this formation is hill^ ; to the south 
appear frequent and extensive plains. The 
nvers of this part of the region are subject 
to inundation. South of the cretaceous for- 
mations are tertiai^, post-tertiary, diluvial 
and alluvial deposits, which reach to the 
Gulf of Mexico. These deposits are even 
less consolidated than the cretaceous, which 
latter are friable in texture, of miscellaneous 
composition, and contain organic remains. 

Another, and, in many respects, the most 
important hydrographical region of the 
southern third of the valley, is what is feli- 
citously called the Ohio Basin. The central 
states of this basin are Kentucky and Ohio, 
which, however, do not lie wholfv within it. 
It includes, also, the most of Tennessee, 
the north end of Alabama, the N. W. cor- 
ner of Alabama, the west of North Carolina, 
western Virginia, the west of Pennsylvania, 
part of the S. W. comer of New- York, In- 
diana, and half of Illinois. Its elevation, not 
reckoning mountains, is more than double 
(700 to 1,000 feet) that of the regions al- 
ready described. Some of its mountains 
rise from 2,500 to 5,000 feet. South of the 
Ohio the surface is ridgy, and to the east 
mountainous. In the northwest are tracts 
of level land resembling, in some respects, 
the plains of Alabama. Near the mouths of 
the Ohio and Tennessee are found creta- 
ceous deposits, similar to those of the last 
described region. Everywhere else, at the 
surface, the geological formations are older. 



In the west, south, and east of the region, 
are extensive coal deposits, and their accom- 
panying sandstones, shales and limestone. 
Devonian sandstones and shales, of an older 
date, and also silurian limestone, still older, 
exhibit themselves in the central part. These 
rocks are hardened, and the streams cutting 
through them flow in narrow ravines, except 
among the deep and extensive diluvial de- 
posits of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The 
waters of this are conveyed to the Missis- 
sippi by the Ohio. This latter river runs 
sluggishly, and in a wide channel, from the 
mouth of the Tennessee to its own. Above 
the Tennessee, as far up as the mountains, 
its banks are more elevated, two terraces of 
earth being frequently seen, and sometimes 
three. The lowest bottoms are argillaceous, 
with a deep soil. The second and third 
terraces consist of bowlders, pebbles, gra- 
vel and sand, over which is a stratum of 
loam, above which again is spread a thin 
layer of soil. The bowlders are composed 
of fragments of every kind of rock yet dis- 
covered east, northeast, and north of the 
Ohio ; and they grow larger as one ascends 
northward. Organic remains are found in 
all three terraces, imbedded in a tenacious 
blue clay. Back of the terraces, at an ave- 
rage distance of one mile from the river, a 
line of hills, about 400 feet high, runs paral- 
lel with the stream for 600 miles, where 
they join the out-crops of the Apalachian 
coal formation. 

The remainder of the Southern Basin is a 
narrow belt of land, extending 10^ of lati- 
tude along the east bank of the Mississippi 
from the mouth of the Ohio. Its southern 
half lies in Illinois ; its northern, in Wis- 
consin. The general aspect of the region is 
rolling, but prairies abound in all parts. 
The southern portion has an elevation of 
about 800 feet ; the northern reaches a 
height of from 1,500 to 1,800 feet. In the 
south is the Illinois coal formation; towards 
the north the older rocks appear, and finally 
the primitive strata near the sources of the 
Mississippi. 

The remaining three great hydrographi- 
cal basins of the Interior Valley are quite 
diflerent in their configuration and general 
character from that of which we have just 
given an imperfect, yet, as far as it goes, a 
correct outline. These three, want of space 
compels us to pass in silence. 

Climate of the FaZ/cy.— The axis of the 
valley runs nearly in the same meridian 
from the torrid to the frigid zone ; and. 
therefore, it presents every modification 
which is the euect of the sun's ra^s in various 
latitudes. Hut, though that luminary ia the 
prime cause of all climatic phenomena, its in- 
fluence is not always immediately asserted. 
ActiDg on continents and seas, it imparts beat 
to the atmosphere in very unequal degrees, 
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affectbg its statical eqailibriam, and thereby 
prodacing winds which in their tarn re-act 
opon the' temperature of the atmosphere. 
Climate is affected by the proportion of 
watery surface existing in a country ; for this 
vapor is generated and absorbed bjr the air, 
which, of course, becomes damper in conse- 
quence. Now, in the Southern Basin, the 
neighborhood of the gulf and delta and trough 
of the Mississippi are almost the only por- 
tions of the sur&ce constantly, or occasionally, 
covered with water. Except in these por- 
tions, then, the surface of the region is but 
little productive of vapor. The contrary is 
the fact with regard to the St. Lawrence 
Basin, which abounds in lakes, as do also the 
basins situate farther to the north. Forests, 
by intercepting the sun's rays, retard the 
heating of the earth's surface by day, and at 
night diminish the radiation of heat. They 
lessen, too, the velocity of winds. They 
possess, therefore, a decided climatic influ- 
ence. The eastern side of the Southern 
Basin is much better furnished with forests 
than the western, which abounds in prairies. 
The St. Lawrence Basin is generally wooded ; 
the other two have small trees with a limited 
foliage. 

Mountaine^ again, by giving direction to 
some winds, modifying some, and cutting off* 
others, exercise an important influence on 
climate. Thus, the Apalachian chain gives 
their coarse to certain winds ; and when an 
easterly breeze prevails, reduces its tempera- 
ture and condenses its moisture. Hence, in 
the centre of the valley, a southeast wind is 
always colder than one from the southwest. 
The mountains on the west, however, have 
even a more direct influence on the climate 
of ^ the valley. In the extreme south the 
winds of the Pacific find a passage across the 
Isthmus of Panama into the Gulf of Mexico, 



and thence, modified of coarse, into the inte« 
rior of the valley. Above the isthmus, how* 
ever, up to the Polar Sea, the elevated 
Rocky Mountain chain shuts off almost en- 
tirely the winds of the Pacific. But the dif- 
ference of level between these mountains, and 
the extensive inclined plane running from the 
eastern side to the trough of the Mississippi, 
often causes the descent of the cold air from 
the former, as temporary winds ; and then 
the originallv warm breezes of the Pacific 
come to us deprived, in a great measure, of 
their caloric and their vapor. 

On the south of the valley, running up 
into it as high as- the latitude of 8(P, 
there is situated a large body of warm wa- 
ter, from the surface of which proceed those 
hot and moist winds from the south which 
traverse the interior country. The south- 
west winds, which come from the mountain 
regions west of the gulf, are colder and less 
humid. On the north, the valley is sub- 
tended by Hudson's Bay and the Polar Sea. 
Within the latter lies the pole of cold, or 
point at which the mean temperature of the 
year is least. No south or southwest wind 
can reach this region without traversing the 
snow-covered summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Hence, in part., its low temperature. 
The winds coming from this region are al- 
ways cold ; but they do not blow as fre- 
quently as those from the south. Lying, as 
it does, between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Polar Sea, the one very warm and the 
other very cold, the valley must always be 
subject to extreme changes of temperature. 

Dr. Drake has compiled a number of highly 
valuable tables, illustrative of the tempera- 
ture of difierent places in the valley. We 
can only give a part of the one regis- 
tering 
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. .N-M. .71.96. .7&.74. .78.98. .83.58. . J4.lt. .&U0. .B5M. 

. .M.4«. .69.11. .68.60. .78.71 . .88.9«.. 83.09. .83.90. .83.41. 
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.64.14 67.46 
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14.66.. 18.18..98.43..41.94..68.06.. 68.19.. 78.89. .69.67. 

FortEDterpriM 14.19 66.86 

F«liz Harbor 8.60.. 36.78.. 89.09 .... 9.64.. 16.64.. 84.16. .41 .95.. 88.69., 

MelvilU IilMd 0.91 .... 86.06 40.98 .... 
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Among the highest temperatures yet ob- 
served in the valley, are : Fort Leavenworth, 
(latitude 39° 23',) 105° ; St. Louis, 109° ; 
Fort Gibson, (latitude 36° 48',) 1 16°. Among 
the lowest are : Felix Harbor, (latitude 70°,) 
47o ; Melville Island, 55° ; Fort Enterprise, 
67° ; Fort Reliance, (latitude 62° 46',) 70°. 
The mean atmospheric pressure indicated 
by the barometer, for five years, at the fol- 
lowing named cities, are these : Montreal, 
29.886 inches ; St. Louis, 29.578 ; Cincin- 
nati, 29.434 ; Hudson, (N. Y.,) 29.656 ; To- 



ronto, 29.487. The extreme annual ranges 
of the barometer and the thermometer bear 
always the same ratio to each other, as will 
be seen by the subjoined tabular view : 



Yearly Bat. 
Range. 



N.OrlflUM. 
Inohei. 
0.790 



SkLoiiIs. 

Inches. 

1.760 



OiidiuMftL 

Inchef. 

1.020 



Thcr. Range. 86© 1340 1170 

The winds of the valley exercise an im- 
portant influence on its climate. In chang* 
ing they follow usually a regular order^ 
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▼eering from the left to the right, the face 
of the observer being turned to the north or 
to the south. Their relative prevalence for 
the entire valley, beginning with the least 
frequent, is, east, west, north, south. In- 
stead, however, of blowing direct from the 
cardinal points, they commonly come from 
between two that are adjacent; and thus 
their relative frequency is, reckoning as be- 
fore, southeast, southwest, northwest, north- 
east. In the whole valley western breezes 
prevail over eastern in the ratio of 57 to 43; 
northern over southern in the ratio of 64 
to 46. 

Plants and Animals. — On the west of the 
Mexican Qulf, in a low latitude, we observe 
a striking difference in the nature of the 
plants of the country as we ascend from the 
sea-coast to the mountains beyond. At first 
the productions of a tropical climate abound ; 
bot soon only those of the temperate zone 
are discoverable, and in places only the 
plants indigenous to high northern latitudes. 
In a few noura the whole natural scale of 
vegetation is ranged from the heliconias and 
the banana, to the resinous and stunted pa- 
renchyma. Around the northern curve of 
the same gulf, we have, mingled with deci- 
duous trees and plants, the lon^-leaved pine, 
the live oak, c^nress, magnolia, and sweet 
gum. In the miadle latitudes of tho valley, 
(36*>-42°) is found the greatest variety of 
forest trees. But here, the trees are all de- 
ciduous, the evergreens having disappeared. 
Among them may be mentioned the several 
kinds of oak, the ash, walnut, hickory, dog- 
wood, elm, beech, maple, yellow poplar, 
and cotton tree. ^ In the eastern extremity of 
the region the pine is abundant. The forests 
of these latitudes extend to the further coast 
of Lake Superior, except certain species 
which will not flourish so nigh north. In the 
northern regions, trees of the temperate 
zones are found intermingled with those that 
are peculiar to a colder climate. Most of 
these species are evergreens ; and they 
nearly cease to appear before we reach the 
polar circle, beyond which all vegetation is 
very scarce and stunted. Yet, willows, like 
those of the Mississippi, grow on the bonks 
and at the very month of the Mackenzie 
River. Of the cultivated plants belon^ng to 
the valley, we may mention, in particular, 
the banana, which flourishes on tbe tierras 
ealientes of Mexico; eofee, raised, as yet, 
only in Cuba; the orange tree, growing up 
to tat. 30^ ; sugar-cane, limited to the coun- 
try south of the 3lBt parallel ; rice, produced 
as far np as 36'' 30' ; ihefig tree, reaching to 
lat. 33^ ; the peach, growing as high as 43^ ; 
cotton, whose limits are the same as those of 
rice ; maize, (Indian corn,) of which three 
crops a year can be raised in the tropics, 
successfully cultivated as far as lat. 49° ; the 
*veet potato, reaching to the 41st parallel; 
the Irish potato, which, in lat 43<> and 44° 
attains its highest perfection; wheat, most 



perfect in lat. 43<^, but raised as far np as the 

60th parallel ; and, lastly, the apple, which 
does not succeed well below lat. 33°, but 
improves as we advance north to the exi^ 
ing limits of cultivation. 

A large proportion of the quadrupeds be- 
longing to the valley range across the conti- 
nent trom north to south. Contrary to tbe 
analogy of the vegetable kingdom, the larger 
animals are found in the colder region. This 
is especially true of the marine mammalia. 
This provision of nature is just fitted to the 
circumstances of man in the two extremities 
of the valley ; for, in the north, he draws, or 
should derive his sustenance, in harmony 
with the hygienic ^nciples, mainly^ from the 
animal kingdom ; in the south, chiefly from 
the vegetable. Of the quadrupeds which are 
found throughout the valley, may be men- 
tioned the black bear, the grizzly bear, 
(ranging the Rocky Mountains,) the raccoon, 
badger, weasel, mink, otter, wolf, fox, (red, 
swift, gray, not the arctic,) panther, opos- 
sum, beaver, mountain goat and mountain 
sheep, [Rocky Mountain.] and the antelope. 
Peculiar to the north are the white Polar 
bear, coming no further south than lat. 55P ; 
the elk, the moose, [seen as low as 54^,] the 
reindeer, and the musk ox. Confined to the 
more southern portion are the monkey, 
[29°, 3 prairie-dog, gray-squirrel, reaching, 
however, to the lakes, rabbit or hare, reach- 
ing, however, to the limits of the northern 
woods, common deer, [to Lake Superior,] 
and the buffalo, [but found as high as 62°.] 

The birds of the valley are mostly migra- 
tory, moving southward in the autumn, and 
northward in the spring. Of those ranging 
over the widest extent, we may particularize 
the wild goose, wild pigeon, great heron, 
purple martin, ox-bird, woodcock, rail, and 
the coot. Among the other birds, some of 
them ranging over a wide extent of territory, 
are the turtle-dove, mocking-bird, king-fisher, 
quail, [partridge,] blue-bird, humming-bird, 
and the meadow-lark. The purple-grakle 
belongs especially to Louisiana, though 
found, in summer, on the northern lakes. 
Tbe paroquet belongs to the south ; the wild 
turkey to tbe middle latitudes. 

Reptiles and amphibious animals apper- 
tain especially to the south. It is the region 
of venomous snakes, and of the alligator. 
Fishes are more numerous and more valuable 
as food in the north. The musquito, once 
thought to be confined to the south, is said to 
annoy voyageurs on the Mackenzie River to 
its very month. 

Of domestic animals, tbe hog flourishes 
throughout the valley. The mute does well 
in the south ; but the horse, coming from the 
north, has to undergo acclimation. Horses 
bred around the gulf, or found wild in the 
southern prairies, are small but hardy. The 
wool of the sheep degenerates in the south, 
as do also the milk and flesh of the cow. 
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^ PofuloHon, — The iDhabitants of the Inte- 
rior valley are divided into four distinct va- 
rieties : the Caucasian, the African, the 
North American Indian, and the Mongolian. 
Of these, the first is. and will always be, the 
most nameroas and civilized. They reside 
in large nambers, especially on the eastern 
side of the Mississippi, from the gulf to lat. 
47^ ; above which, to lat. 60^, their settle- 
ments are sparse. The African variety, 
chiefly natives, is numerous up to lat. 33^, 
where they begin to decrease, being found 
above lat. 39^ almost wholly in cities, and 
ceasing altogether above lat. 44^. The In- 
dians live west of the Mississippi, but are 
sparse beyond lat. 50**. The Esquimaux, 
found only in the Polar margin of the valley, 
represent the Mongolian variety. 

The Caucasians of the valley are destined 
to be, if they are not now, the most mixed 
race which has ever existed. The commin- 
gling of nations in Europe consequent upon 
the^ ffreat northern and eastern migration 
which overwhelmed the Roman empire, 
bears with this no comparison. The inhabi- 
tants of the Atlantic states, by whom the val- 
ley has been mainly settled, were originally 
colonists from Great Britain and Ireland, and 
from Holland, France, Germany and Sweden. 
These were descendants partly of the Irish, 
Welsh, Highland Scotch, Norman and Low 
Dutch tribes, [Ce//«,] and partly of English, 
Lowland Scotch, Frencn, High Dutch, 
Swiss, Danish, Swedish and Norwegian 
tribes, [Goths or Scythians.'^ Both Celts and 
Goths came at a remote penod, from beyond 
the Black Sea, out of the great northern Asi- 
atic officina gentium. Coming to the valley 
from the east of the Alleghanies, the immi- 
grants have become more and more mixed 
by continued intermarriages. Add to this, 
vast numbers of emigrants direct from Europe 
have been, especially of late years, flocking 
in and amalgamating with the descendants of 
the original settlers. They pour in an almost 
unbroken stream from Germany, Ireland, 
England, Scotland, Wales, Norway and Po- 
land, into the valley. Here, in a new climate, 
intermarrying with the people of the country, 
their physical wants abundantly supplied, 
and under new moral, social and political 
relations, their previous habits will, in time, 
be modified, and their physical peculiarities 
worn gradually awa;^, until, at last, their de- 
scendants will be indistinguishable .from the 
mass of the population. Here, in this valley,- 
is to be the last development of the human 
race. It is, to use the words of Dr. Drake, 
" the latt crucible into which living materi- 
als, in great and diversified streams, can be 
poured for amalgamation. The double range 
of mountains which separates it from the Pa- 
cific Ocean, leaves too little space for an em- 
pire on the shores of that sea *, and the de- 
tached communities which may there grow 
up, will be but derivatives from the homo- 



geneous millions, with which time will peo* 
pie the great region between the Apalachiao 
and Rocky Mountains, which is thus destined 
to present the last and greatest development 
of society." 

From the very limited observations made 
upon the comparative height and weip[ht of 
the settlers, it results that the mean height of 
the English, Scotch and Irish, is a little 
greater than that of the Americans ; that of 
the Germans, French and Jews, is less. In 
mean weight, the Germans reach the highest 
figures in proportion to their height; the 
Americans are next ; and after them follow, 
in descending order, the English, Scotch and 
Irish. The mean height of the whole is 5 
feet 7 inches, 8 lines; the mean weieht, 
146 lbs. 13 oz. ; tallest measurement, 6 feet 
2 inches; greatest weight, 192 lbs. Of the 
native Americans, those living in western 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, descend- 
ants of English and Irish ancestors, are the 
tallest, according to the current popular 
opinion. The people of the country, who are 
engaged in^ agricultural pursuits, and exer- 
cise much in the open air, are, as a whole, 
physically stronger than residents cf the 
cities. 

The diet of the valley settlers is rich, Ta- 
ried and abundant, consisting, however, al- 
most always of too much animal food in pro- 
portion to the vegetable, though the latter la 
consumed in great quantities. A common 
fault everywhere, and one that ought to be 
remedied, is bad cooking. Of the food, thus 
ill-prepared, too much is eaten, and too has- 
tily, to the great detriment of health. Of 
liquids used, apart from water, the most 
common are milk, cofiee, tea and alcoholic 
beverages. The use of the latter, however, 
is not so prevalent as formerly, and is con- 
fined more strictly to public places and bar 
rooms. Their deleterious effect on the con- 
stitution, when employed 'as constant stimuli, 
is undeniable. Tea and cofiee, though often 
beneficial, are undoubtedly productive of 
nervous affections and other chronic diseases. 
Of the two, tea is least hurtful. 

Of water drunk, the difierent kinds are 
river, well and spring, cistern, (rain.) and 
artificial mineral. Though turbid and filled 
with organic matter, in general, river water 
seems not to be insalubrious. The water 
of the muddiest stream on the continent (the 
Mississippi) is universally deemed healthy, 
and by some even of medicinal virtue, espe- 
cially in chronic ailments of the abdominal 
viscera. Spring and well water of the 
sandstone formations is nearly free from 
mineiial impregnations, and is healthful. That 
of the great limestone tract, on the east of 
the valley, abounds in salts of lime, chiefly 
the carbonate, and is undeniably salubrious. 
In the southern tertiary and cretaceous de- 
posits, some of the water is good, but the 
most is impure. Here is used, in general. 
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nua water, kept in oittenii. It it purer than 
anj other kind. Oitterns, we may remark, 
should not be lined with lead, as pore rain 
water, preieryed in lach, ic lia^e to acquire 
a poiflonons quality. If not pure, but con- 
tainmg saline substances, no danger is to be 
apprehended. Artificial mineral waters, 
made by forcing carbonic acid gas into 
spring or river water, are much used in 
sommer in our towns and cities, and, when 
rigbUy taken, are considered healthy. 

Another article, used extensively, almost 
uniTersally, as a stimulant, is tobacco, in the 
form of snuff, or in smoking or chewing. 
Snuff-taking is not common, except when 
used, as it 18 in some parts of the South, for 
rubbing the teeth, an operation called '' dip- 
ping.*' Smoking and chewing are on the 
mcrease. A migority commence one or both 
these practices while yet boys, some even as 
early as eight or ten years. The use of to- 
bacco produces a permanent modification of 
the nervous system, and is demonstrably un- 
healthy. The habit, once formed, however, 
becomes in almost every instance inveterate. 
The narcotic effects of the weed are so 
soothing, that in most the love of its stimulus 
** waxes stronger and stronger.** 1'here is no 
probability that any agenaes now at work 
^11 ever permaneotly check, much less put 
a stop to its consumption. 

The remainder of the Preliminary View is 
devoted to a consideration of the clothing, 
lodgings, bathing,- habitations, and shade 
trees, me occupations, pursuits, exercise, re- 
creations and amusements of the inhabitants 
of the valley. Each of these subjects is sen- 
sibly and practically treated ; and, had we 
space, we should be pleased to glance hastily 
at all. But we have room only for an extract 
from the part on amusement, which is so 
correct in sentiment, and so judicious in ex- 
pression, that we cannot refram from qnotiog 
It, by way of conclusion to the present 
article : — 

** The rlTslriM, eares, and mi«fortanes of olrilised 
Ufe, require to be met with recreations and amose* 
mentfl, to a certain extent their inie physiological 
antidotes. It is well known, howerer, that in the 
vaUey this is not the case. Hence there is no 
eonntry in which the dmdgery and perplexities of 
business are more pernicious to the constitution. 
The repugnance of the more rational and moral 
part of the community to any and all of our fluh- 
umaUe amusements, is founded on their abuses. 
Most of them run into some form of dissipation, 
and become repulsire to persons of pure moral 
taste; while they often prove injurious to the 
health and morals of those who become deroted to 
them. This association of sensuality and dissipa- 
tion with sereral amusements, keeps the whole in 
discredit, and repels largo classes of the community 
ttom participation in any. Public balls have been 
abandoned by thousands who do not regard dancing 
as wrong, because of the dissipations connected 
with them ; our theatres are abandoned by the 
moral portion of the people, on account of their 
licentiousness and buffoonery ; our nine-pin alleys 
are mere appendages of drinking-housee ; our ere- 
ning parties are scenes of midnight gluttony and 
drinking ; our musical soirees are of feeble and 
limited interest, from a preyaUing want of relish 



for melody, and the absence of a national ballad 
music ; we are deficient in galleries of painting, 
and a taste for the fine arts has not yet been gene- 
rally awakened among us ; our public gardens and 
promenades, few in number, and often in bad 
order, are generally but marts of intoxicating 
drinks ; finally, to speak of the Anglo-American 
people of the valley, they have but two patriotic 
festiTals in the year, from both of which, many of 
the wise and temperate hare been repelled, by the 
outbursts of vulgar dissipation which so often 
attend their celebration. 

'' It results, flrom all that has been sai^, that the 
WMtried student and careworn business man, night 
after night, retire to bed without having their im- 
agination and feelings direrted from the pursuits 
of the day, by any scenes of innocent gayety ; and 
thus their Tery dreams prey on their nervous sys- 
tems, prevent the renovation which sleep, preceded 
by appropriate amusements, would naturally pro- 
duce, and the reinvigoration which is required to 
fit them for the labors of the succeeding day.'* 

AMERICA— British ; our Relations 
WITH, ETC. — The subject of our commercial 
relations with the British North American 
Colonies, namely, Canada, New-Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince 
Edward's Island, is one of immense and in- 
creasing importance. It is one, too, that 
has occupied a large share of the diplomatic 
attention of our government, and has led to 
much legislation from time to time, on the 
part of Great Britain and the United States. 

We propose to discuss this important and 
hiffhly interesting subject under the three 
fofiowing heads : 

I. The present state of our commercial 
relations with the British American Col- 
onies. 

II. The present character and amount of 
our trade with those colonies. 

III. How our trade with those colonies 
can be improved. 

I. Immediately after the peace of 1783, 
by which England acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the United States, the subject 
of our commercial relations with the British 
American Colonies, in the North, began to 
be agitated by the British government ; and 
if the wise counsels of the great William 
Pitt, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had been heeded, our commerce with those 
colonies would have then been placed on a 
basis, which, while it secured peace and 
harmony between the two countnes, would 
have rendered our present commerce im- 
mensely greater than it is. 

Mr. Pitt contended, in the British parlia- 
ment, for establishing our intercourse with 
Great-Britain and her colonies on the most 
liberal and extensive principles of reciprocal 
benefit to both countries ; and for this pur- 
pose he actually introduced into parliament 
a bill, as preliminary to further and more 
liberal legislation, for abolishing all prohi- 
bitions and restrictions of intercourse then 
existing, and for placing our trade with the 
colonies on the same footing as that of the 
mother country with them. 
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The liberal policy of Mr. Pitt was com- 
pletely defeated by the shortsighted enemies 
of America, and of their own best interests, 
in the British parliament, and the whole 
subject of the regulation of our trade with 
England and its colonies was placed at the 
discretion of the crown. Since that time, 
England has labored to wrest from us, as 
much as possible, all the advantages of trade 
with her colonies, while our government has 
contended for a fair reciprocity and equal 
competition. 

It is a curious circumstance in the com- 
mercial history of England, showing how 
completely that power is governed by her 
own selfish interests, and how flexible her 
policy is, that, in 1807, when our Congress 
passed the embargo law, England immedi- 
ately authorized the governors of all the 
British American Colonies to open their 
ports to American vessels, thus abandoning 
in war an interdict which she had promul- 
gated in peace ; for, from 1783 till tne time 
of our embargo in 1807, our vessels had 
been excluded from the ports of the British 
colonies. This extraordinary movement on 
the part of England showed the immense 
importance, the indispensableness in fact, 
of our trade to the British colonies. 

The first successful attempt to improve 
our commercial relations with the British 
American Colonies was made by President 
Jackson, in 1829, when he instructed Mr. 
McLane, our minister at St. James's, to 
open negotiations on the subject, the result 
of which was, that our ports of entry were 
opened to British and British colonial ves- 
sels, while all /re£ colonial ports were opened 
to ours ; but still the duties in the colonial 
ports were higher than ours ; and besides, 
the fret colonial ports were few in number, 
compared with those that were not free. 
Thus, while all of our ports were opened to 
British vessels, onlv a few colonial ports were 
opened to ours. Thus was Mr. McLane com- 
pletely outwitted by British diplomatists. 
The advantage was entirely on the side of 
the British, as was shown by the operation of 
the new regulations. The increase of Brit- 
ish tonnage in our ports was ten times 
greater than that of our own in the colonial 
ports ; for British vessels could enter all the 
colonial ports, while we could enter only a 
few. 

This great disadvantage on our part be- 
came a subject of loud complaint among our 
citizens, and petitions were presented to 
Congress by the citizens of New-Orleans, 
Boston, and other ports of the Union, call- 
ing for a modification of the regulations 
governing our trade with the Britisn Ameri- 
can Colonies. 

Nothing, however, was effected, until the 
recent changes of the navigation laws of 
England, in 1849 ; but still, although the 



effect of Mr. McLane's negotiations was un- 
equal, our trade has st^ily and greatly 
increased, since 1829, in consequence of 
these negotiations. 

At present, all discriminating duties in 
the British colonial ports are abolished. 
'* American and other foreign manufactures 
are now admitted into the British North 
American , Colonies, and in many of the 
West India Colonies, on the same terms as 
British goods. The tariff of imports, how- 
ever, in the different colonies varies, each 
colony being allowed to regulate its own 
tariff, provided no discriminations are made. 

The tariff duties on imports into the dif- 
ferent British American Colonies, does not 
differ much from the following statement : 

On agricultural products 20 percent. 

Manufactures 121 '' " 

Eaw materials 2} « « 

Groceries, specific 18 to 76 " " 

The system of free ports, into which ports 
our vessels are allowed to enter only, is 
still kept up ; and besides this unfair regu- 
lation, there is another equally, if not more, 
annoying. It is, that while American ves- 
sels may enter all the lake and river ports 
in Canada, west of St. Regis, on the St. 
Lawrence River, they are not permitted to 
descend that river lower than Montreal, 
without special permission irom the govern- 
ment. They are not allowed to pass out to 
sea. 

There is also another regulation which 
appears somewhat whimsical ; it is, that 
while an American vessel is allowed to sail 
from a colonial port to any other colonial 
port, or to Great Britain, with colonial or 
other produce, and to enter all colonial ports 
where there is a custom-house officer, load- 
ing and discharging its cargo, it is not al- 
lowed to sail from one port to another port 
in the same colony, txcefpt in ballast. 

It is not a little singular, that each of the 
British American Colonics should have its 
own separate tariff, thus creating a restraint 
on the trade of one of them with another. 
A vessel sailing from Nova Scotia to a port 
in New-Brunswick, must pay a tariff auty 
in the latter port, and vice versa. The in- 
convenience and ruinous effects that would 
attend such a system in the United States, 
between the different states, is apparent to 
every American ; and yet the enlightened 
colonial su^ects of Queen Victoria cannot 
see them. Oar perfect freedom from all re- 
straints upon our internal trade, is one of 
the great sources of our prosperity. If each 
of our states had its separate tariff system 
of duties, all our state lines would be 
studded with custom-houses, and each state 
would have to maintain an army of custom- 
house officers ! Smuggling, then, would be- 
come a virtue, and the beauties of the tariff 
system would then be fully developed. 
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With oar prosperoai example of perfect 
exemption ^m all state tariffs fully before 
their eyes, it is not a little surprising that 
our neighbors of the British American Colo- 
nies should continue such a system. But 
some in this world either cannot see, or will 
not see ; and so they have to suffer the 
consequences. 

With this brief account of the present 
condition of our commercial relations with 
the British American Colonies, we now pro- 
ceed to consider — 

II. The present character and amount of our 
trade with those colonies. 

The first report made to our government, 
on the subject of our trade with the British 
American Uolonies, was ordered, we believe, 
by the Hon. Mr. Meredith ; and the second 
by Mr. T. Corwin, from which we <ierive 
many of the facts and details which are con- 
tained in this paper. 

All of our information regarding trade is 
derived from custom-house returns ; but as 
these returns are, at best, only approxima- 
tions, and almost invariably far below the 
real truth, in respect to values, great allow- 
ance must be made in determining from 
those returns the actual amount of trade. 
It is stated in Mr. Corwin's report, that if 
20 per cent, were added to the custom-house 
returns, in determining the amount of our 
trade with the British American Colonies, 
it would not be too great an addition. 

It is to be borne in mind that, in this 
paper, we confine ourselves to the trade of 
this country alone with the British Ameri- 
can Colonies. 

The trade of this country, by sea, with 
those colonies, is carried on chiefly by 
British vessels, owing to our vessels, by the 
convention of 1830, being restricted only to 
a certain number of what are called free 
colonial ports, while British vessels may 
enter all ports both of the colonies and of 
this countiT. 

The total exports to the colonies, from the 
United States, in 1840, were 96,100,501, 
which, in 1850, had increased to $9,549,035, 
an increase of more than 50 per cent, in ten 
years. 

In 1849, our imports to the colonies were 
as follows : 

To Canada $4.^1.420 

New-Bnmawiok 1.058.248 

Nora Scotia 1411.828 

Newfoundland 935.400 

Prince Sdward'8 Island 65,524 

$8,442^ 

We will endeavor to give some details 
regarding our trade with each of the above 
colonies. 

Canada. — Canada has only two ports for 
sea commerce, Montreal and Quebec ; but 
these are not ^e ports, our imports reach 



them only by British vessels, from the sea, 
or by American vessels from the lakes. 

The articles imj^orted from the United 
States into Canada, are: tobacco, sugar, 
molasses, maize, pork, coal, salt, American 
manufactures of cotton sheetings and shirt- 
ings, warp yam, wadding, batting, plain and 
printed calicoes, satinets, woolens, cassi- 
meres, kerseys, leather manufactures, doe- 
skins, machinery, paints, oils, edge tools, 
agricultural implements, India rubber manu- 
factures ; also, lar^e quantities of tea, cof> 
fee, and other foreign products, under the 
drawback law, consisting chiefly of sugars^ 
cigars, dried fruits, wines, hides, and hard- 
ware. 

The exports from Canada to the United 
States consist of lumber, wheat, flour, 
vegetables, seeds, ashes, wool, eggs, and 
coarse grains for distilling. Timber and 
lumber are, and ever have been, the great 
staple exports of Canada. The lumber trade 
of Canada, in 1846, amounted to $6,000,000. 
Canada now supplies one-third of all the 
lumber used in the Hudson River markets ; 
and its lumber trade is rapidly increasing. 

The inland exports of Canada to the Uni- 
ted SUtes, in 1848, were about $3,000,000. 
These inland exports have been materially 
increased b^ the late changes in the com- 
mercial policy of England by those in the 
provincial and United States tariffs, and by 
the United States draw-back law. 

Of these $3,000,000 of exports, $250,000 
worth went to New-York for re-shipment to 
Great Britain, under the drawback law. 

The returns of the trade of Canada with 
this country, for the year ending January 5, 
1851, show that the trade is in a highly pros* 
perous condition, and rapidly increasing. 
They are as follows : 

Imports flrom the United States, $7,404,800 

Exports to tbe United States, 5,813,500 

This shows what certain short-sighted poli- 
tical economists call a " balance of trade ** 
against Canada ; but we have no complaints 
from the Canadians of an '* alarming balance 
of trade,'' but, on the contrary, the most 
ample evidence of their rapidly increasing 

Erosperity. It would be a sorry state of aS 
(irs, indeed, if the outgoes were greater than 
the incomes ; or if they only just balanced 
each other ; for, in the^ former case, a de- 
cline of prosperity, a ruinous retrogradation, 
would be manifest; and in the latter, a mi- 
serable unprogressiveness in commercial 
affairs. 

The inland trade of Canada with this 
country has had to contend with the restric- 
tive and unnatural policy of a host of prohi- 
bition laws, passed by the British parliament; 
together with colonial and United States 
tariffs, which have, to a great extent, checked 
it, to the bjury of both countries, 
New-Brunswick. — Next to Canada, our 
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trade with New-Bnunwick ic the most im- 
portant. BorderioR on Maine, a species of 
uland traffic exists oetween Maine and New- 
Bmnswick, on the Upper St John, and on 
the St Groix River, sinuiar to that carried on 
between Canada and the Americans in the 
Niagara district. Since the settlement of the 
nortn-eastem boundary qaestion, our trade 
with New-Branswick has greatly increased. 
This trade is chiefly in lamber. The lumber 
trade of the St. John River, on the American 
territory, has been about $800,000 during the 
last five years. The staple exports of New- 
Brunswick are timber, lumber, the produce 
of its fisheries, coal, asphaltum, gypsum, 
^ndstones, and manganese. Ship-building 
IS also carried on extensively. Large num- 
bers of vessels, of all sizes, are annually built 
for foreign markets. Ship-building is the 
staple manufacture of New-Brunswick. It is 
said that vessels of the same quality, in every 
respect, as our best, can be built there for 
two-thirds of the cost in the United States. 

The entire trade of New-Brunswick with 
the United States may be stated as follows, 
for 1850: 

Imports fVom tlie United States, $3,000,000 

Exports to the United States, 200,000 

Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. — The ex- 
ports of these colonies are the same as those 
of New-Brunswick, with the addition of 
agricultural products. The amount of their 
trade with this country annually is nearly as 
follows : 

Imports flrom the United States, $1,800,000 

Exports to the United States, 900,000 

Ship-building is also extensively^carried on 
in these colonies. In 1849, they manufac- 
tured 221 vessels. They have 34 free ports. 

Netofoundland.—The staple products of 
this island are furnished by its fisheries, to 
which may be added its furs and skins from 
Labrador, and its seal fisheries. The gross 
amount of exports from this island, in 1849, 
toall parts of the world, was about $4,000,000. 
In 1827, our trade with the island was abso- 
lutely nothing. It is now nearly as follows: 

Imports (Vomthe United States, $1,000,000 

Exports to the United States, 78,000 

Prince Edward's Island. — The products of 
this island are chiefly agricultural; its chief 
exports being grains, flour, vegetables, beef, 
pork, and animals. But little fish is exported. 
Our trade with this island is very small : 

Imports ttom the United Sutes, $100,000 

Exports to the United States, 0,000 

The shores of Newfoundland, Prince Ed- 
ward's Island, Gape Breton, and Nova 
Scotia, swarm with fishermen, but Ameri- 
cans are not allowed to fish within three 
marine miles of the land. Such is the stipu- 
lation^ affreed npon, to exist fortner^ in our 
treaty of 1818 with England. This arrange- 
ment, it was thought by John Bull, would 
effectoally guard him agaioit any intrusions; 



bat it is now found, that either from the lu- 
perior diligence and skill of the Americans, 
or because the fish bite better at that distance 
from the shore, the Americans catch more 
fish than the English. The latter complahi 
bitterly, and annoy the Americans when the^ 
can. As the treaty of 1818 does not specify 
the points from which the three marine 
miles shall be measored* the English, wish- 
ing to push the Americans as far out to sea 
as possible, contend that the prescribed dis- 
tance of three miles should be measured from 
the hood-Urnds, many of which project a long 
distance into the oceap. This subject has 
been severd times made a matter of negotia- 
tion, and is not yet decided. As late as 1845, 
it was a subject of inquiry on the part 
of our minister at St. James, Mr. Stevenson, 
but nothing was done. The legislatures of 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Ed* 
ward's Island, have petitioned the British 
parliament on the subject, but without relie£ 
Nova Scotia furnishes the largest amount 
of fish to the United States. In 1849 the 
quantity sent from Halifax alone to the 
United States was, of pickled 'fish. 100.800 
barrels. In 1847, Halifax exported hither 
124,565 barrels of mackerel, besides large 
quantities of salmon, herring, and codfish. 
We will now proceed to consider- 
Ill. Haw our trade vnth the British Ameri- 
can Colonies can be improved. 

The great impediment to onr commerce 
with the British American Colonies is that 
presented by the present foolish and impoli- 
tic commercial enactments and treaties both 
of England and of this country, to which we 
should also add the colonial tariff's. If these 
were all swept away, as they should be, the 
present trade would be immediately greally 
increased, and greatly to the profit, of course, 
of both countries. 

The true object of all commercial legisla- 
tion should be to facilitate commerce ; but 
unfortunately for the world, the progress of 
trade has always been checked, if not alto- 
gether stopped, by the ignorant and inter- 
meddling of governments and legislatures. 
We say ignorant, because a correct under- 
standing of the principles of political economy 
and the laws of trade woutd teach legislators 
that all attempts " to regulate trade '' tend 
only to diminish those very advantages 
which they hope to acquire by their legisla- 
tion. They proceed on the false principle 
that trade is a thing to be regulated, which 
is the same thing as saying that there are no 
natural principles which sovem trade, and 
that, therefore, they must be supplied by le- 
gislation. Ignorance of political economy, and 
the selfishness and cupidity of nations, have 
done more to retard commerce and civiliza- 
tion than all other causes combined. The 
laws of trade are just as fixed and unalter- 
able as those that preside over the motions of 
the planetary masses, or that regulate chemi- 
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dl affinitiet; and it b joft as absurd to 
Attempt to modify or regiuate the former by 
legislation as the latter. And yet there are 
legislators in all countries who believe, that 
Nature's laws, ^veming trade, are defective 
and need patchug. 

To such a belief must we ascribe all the 
present tariff laws and commercial restric- 
tions that exist, for the regulation of the trade 
between Great Britain and this country ; and 
the entire past history of the commerce of 
the two nations clearly shows, that if these 
were all swept away, their commerce would 
soon attain a degree of prosperity which it 
nerer can attain under the present system. 

Every removal of restrictions on trade has 
invariabl]r and speedily led to increasing 
commercial prosperity ; whence, we may 
reasonably infer, that a removal of all restric- 
tions would make our commercial prosperity 
complete. 

It was thought a very wise remark of the 
great Mr. Canning, wnen he observed, in 
1836, that *' to allow foreign ships to enter 
colonial ports is a boon." A boon, indeed i 
and quite as great a boon to England as to 
Amenca, althoush Mr. Canning could not see 
how. Great as he was, he never learnt the 
truth, that a perfectly free trade between two 
countries could not benefit one without 
equally benefiting the other. It is not less a 
truth m trade thui in ohysics, that action and 
re-action are equal. Of the truth of this, the 
history of commerce furnishes a thousand 
strikine demonstrations. 

The foolish restrictions imposed noon com- 
merce— -and we can call them notning else 
but foolish— deprive nations of a thousand 
mutual advantages, and check and distort the 
developments of humanity and the progress 
of civilization. The truth of this remark is 
fllnstrated by the character of our present 
commercial relations with Britain and its co- 
lonies. Here, neighboring to uii in the British 
American Oolonies, is a population of 
3,000,000 of people, industrious, intelligent, 
enterprising, and occujmng a country of more 
than 500,000 square miles, with a healthy, in- 
vigorating climate, and of the most valuable 
and superabundant agricultural, mineral, and 
manufacturing resources. Its fiMsilities for 
river and lake navigation are unparalleled. 
It is watered throughout by streams affording 
an unlimited amount of water-power; its 
fisheries are the most valuable in the world ; 
its seapcoast is indented with numerous admir- 
able harbors. And to these unsurpassed 
physical capabilities we mny add a truly vast 
and imposing system of internal improve- 
ments, projected and completed for the 
purpose of overcoming the natural impedi- 
ments of the St. Lawrence River and the 
Falls of Niagara, and thus connecting the 
ocean with the great western lakes. These 
vast improvements, by which a vessel of 300 
tons burthen, and capable of carrying 3,000 



barrels of flour, and of a draft of nine feet 
water, can now, but for certain Enactments of 
wise iegislaton^ pass from the harbor of 
Chicago to the ocean, and thence to any part 
of the globe, reflect the highest credit on the 
intelligence, industry, and enterprise of the 
Canadian people, shackled as they are by the 
policy and nature of a ruling monarchical 
government 3,000 miles off. The difference 
between Canada and this country is striking ; 
and we can only ascribe it to the difference 
in the form of government, for we have 
abundant evidence that the energies of the 
Canadians would have made them a very 
different i>eopIe, but for their govemm^t. 

To gratify her fondness for ^'regulating 
trade " and imposing tarifis, England has ever 
kept the St. Lawrence, ihe great outlet of 
Canadian commerce, closed to all but her 
own vessels. By thus doing, she has inflicted 
immense evil upon the Canadas and herself, 
while she has stimulated the energies of our 
people to devise means of overcoming the 
bar to a more free intercourse, interposed by 
the closing of that river. The trade of the 
Canadas is a prize for which our people— we 
do not say our government — ^have long con- 
tended. They nave succeeded at last. The 
Mississippi valley is not the sole abdomen of 
plenty that the energies and enterprise of our 
people have subjected to a commercial para- 
centesis. The operation of "tapping" the 
Canadas, as well as the Mississippi valley, has 
euffaged ^e attention of our people for years ; 
and they have at last succeeded in opening 
no less than six broad channels, through 
which the wealth of the Canadas is now flow- 
ing, namely, — the Erie Canal, the Champlain 
Canal, the Ogdensbur^ and Boston, and the 
Buffalo and Boston rail-roads and the Erie 
and New- York Hail-road, and the Montreal 
and Portland rail-roads. 

These outlets to Canadian and Western 
trade now render the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, below Montreal, a matter of 
less moment; and the more so, because the 
St. Lawrence, even though its navigation 
were free, is closed by ice ior several months 
in the year. 

There is but one course now left by which 
our trade with the British American Oolonies 
can be improved, and that is by reciprocal 
fi:ee trade. The Canadian government haa 
generously taken the first step in this impor- 
tant matter, by proposing to our government 
to establish reciprocal free trade in certain 
articles, the products of both countries. Thb 
is a liberal ofier, and we do not see how our 
government can refuse to accept it. It re- 
commends itself strongly to our best interests, 
and we cannot reject the off<)r without with- 
holding from ourselves the highest commer- 
cial advantages. 

Although the subject of reciprocal free 
trade with Canada has long been sigitated, we 
do not know of a single valid objection that 
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can be raiged a^mt it, onoe the mearare 
has been saDcUoned by the United States 
Hoose of Representatives. 

It is admitted by all, that the perfectly 
onrestrained commerce existing oetween 
the several states of this Union, has been a 
ver^ prominent caose of oar national pros- 
penty ; and from this it is (^aite natural to 
ufer, that by extending this anrestndned 
commerce to the British American Colonies, 
another powerful element of prosperity 
would be gained. Canada is now willing to 
withdraw ner part of the restrictions; and 
it now remains for us to say, whether we 
will deny ourselves the immense advantages 
that would result to us from a free inter- 
course with our colonial neighbors. Such 
an arrangement would make our trade with 
the British American Colonies only a portion 
of our home internal trade ; and it is admit- 
ted, by all political economists, that the 
home trade of a country is vastly more im- 
portant than its foreign. This is true, at 
least of our own country; for our internal 
trade averages $92 for each individual of oar 
population, while our foreign trade is only 
%7 for each individual. 

Even under the present unnatural restric- 
tive system, the latest returns show that we 
export more of our domestic manufactures 
to Canada alone than to any other country. 
Our exports to Canada alone, in 1850, were 
equal to the whole amount exported to 
Sweden, Prussia, Holland, Portugal and 
Mexico. 

Such are the advantages which our great 
Atlantic cities would afford to the cofonial 
merchants for trade, if the existing tariff 
restrictions were removed, that the system, 
heretofore pursued by them, of importing 
direct from foreign ports, would be aban- 
doned, and they would make all their pur- 
chases in oar cities. Under oar present 
tariff, however, of 20 per cent., they cannot 
do this, since the high duties prevent them 
from exchanging, in our markets, their pro- 
dacts for ours. If they buy now in our At- 
lantic cities, it is only by bank drafts, specie, 
or their equivalents ; but this causes such a 
drain upon their banks, that their trade with 
us is verv mach embarrassed and limited. If 
we would hf*ve the 3,000,000 of our British 
colonial neighbors trade with us, we must 
allow them to bring their products into our 
markets, without paying a duty of 20 per 
cent., which duty at present amounts to a 
prohibition. It also leads to a vast deal of 
smuggling along our entire and extensive 
nortnern frontier. It is highly probable, 
that the amount of goods annually smuggled 
from both countries across the line, is nearly, 
if not (^uite eqiial to the amount which pays 
duty ; tor the frontier is so extensive, and the 
population so dense, on both sides, that it 
would require an army of custom-house 
officers and a fleet of revenue cutters to pre- 
vent it. Smuggling is called *' a demorali- 



zing traffic ;** bat as the right of trade is a na- 
tural right, and as smuff^ling is only the natu- 
ral means of asserting this natural right, it may 
well be questioned, whether it is not rather 
the tariff which is " demoralizing," than the 
business of smuggling. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that high duties operate as a 
bounty for smugglers. Mr. J. D. Andrews, 
the United States Consul at Samt John, New- 
Brunswick, in his very able report to our 
government, on the trade, commerce, and 
resources of the British North American Co- 
lonies, froDci which we take many of the 
facts contained in this paper, very signifi- 
cantly observes, in speaking of " the neces- 
sity of a thorough remodeling of our lake- 
port custom-houses,'' as follows : 

*' To one fact I deem it my duty gpedally to etll 
your atteation, viz. : the practice, in several inland 
porta, for eacb collector, on retiring from office, to 
carry away with him the books and accounts, on the 
plen, that having paid for the stationery from his pri- 
vate funds, they are private property, the govern- 
ment not making any allowance for thu item of pub- 
lic expenditure.^ 

Undoubtedly these '* books and accounts,' 
if suffered to see the light, would tell a tale ' 
They would illustrate, in a most striking 
manner, the " demoralizing effects*' of tarifiu 
upon custom-house officere and others. 

The entire line of our northern frontier, in- 
cluding Lake Champlain, open for smug- 
gling and bribery of custom-house officers, is 
nearly 5,000 miles in length. 

The system of reciprocal free trade, pro- 
posed by the Canadians, is not subject to the 
objections made to a transatlantic free trade 
by the friends of protective tariffs. The 
American protective policy is defended 
mainly on the ground that we should be 
protected against the advantages which the 
European manufacturer has over us, in the 
abundance and cheapness of his capital and 
labor ; and that we should be relieved from 
the fluctuations of foreign trade. But none 
of these reasons will justify a tariff to protect 
us against colonial producers or manufactu- 
rers ; for they have not the advantage over 
us of more abundant and cheaper capital and 
labor. The prices of labor in the British 
American Colonies are nearly if not quite as 
high as in this country. What we want 
most is a free outlet for our surplus pro- 
ducts. 

It would be easy to refute the many frivo- 
lous objects which the advocates of protec- 
tive tariffs make to reciprocal free trade with 
Canada, and the other British colonies. We 
will only say, that, in considering large com- 
mercial (questions, it is quite unworthy of a 
great nation to enter into petty calculations 
of the advantages it gives and takes in trade. 
The enlightened and liberal views of Mr. 
Pitt, in 1782, who contended for an *' equal 
and honest reciprocity" in trade between 
the two countries, are the only ones wor- 
thy of a great nation like ours. 
In return for this reciprocity of trade with 
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Ufy Oanada proposes to open the naTigation 
of the St. liwrence. This would cerlainly 
be a Talnable acquisitioii to ob, as is proved 
by the namerous petitions of oar citizens in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, and 
New-York, (who certainly are the best 
jadges,) presented to Congress, praying for 
the adoption of measures to have that river 
opened to the shipping of the lakes. ^If 
there was no advantage in having that river 
opened, such petitions would not appear in 
Congress. 

Although the artificial outlets to the upper 
lakes and Canadian commerce are numerous, 
yet the St. Lawrence has some important 
advantages over these. If the navigation of 
that river was free, all our shipping on all 
the lakes, from Chicago to Oswego, could 
pass down to the ocean with full cargoes. 

The St. Lawrence is to the North and 
West, what the Mississippi is to the South 
and West. The St. Lawrence has a course 
of 1800 miles, and drains a basin of 1,000,000 
of square miles. It is the natural outlet of 
Michigan, a portion of Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Indiana, of northern Ohio, northern Penn- 
■ylvania, northern ^and western New- York, 
and of western Vermont — a vast district of 
country j comprising the principal portion of 
the wheat-growing region of the United 
States. According to Mr. Buel's able report 
on the free navigation of the St Lawrence, 
the trade in wheat iu this vast region, in 
1841, amounted to 2,780,000 bushels. In 
1847 it had risen to 10,688,514, an increase of 
17 per cent per annum. If this same rate of 
increase were to continue till 1857, the value 
of Uie wheat, then, in the valley of the St 
Lawrence, at the present prices, would be 
over $170,000,000. 

As commerce always seeks the shortest 
routes, it may be interesting to consider the 
advantages which the free navigation of 
the St Lawrence would afford in this res- 
pect. 

A glance at the map will show that the 
shortest route to Europe, from the heart of 
North America, is by this river. The shortest 
route from New-Orleans to Liverpool is up 
the Mississippi and Ohio to Pittsburgh, and 
thence to Lake Brie, and down tne St. 
Lawrence. The route to Europe, from all 
the lake-ports, by wa^ of the St Lawrence, 
is several hundred miles nearer than by any 
odier route. This is one important advan- 
tage to our north-western trade, which, 
a^ed to there being no unloading of car- 
goes in the whole route, renders the free na- 
vigation of the St Lawrence a matter highly 
desirable to the North-west. 

If the St. Lawrence was open to our ves- 
sels, it is highly probable that vast quantities 
of the products of the Mississippi valley 
would find their way to Europe by that 
route ; for when once on shipboard at Chi- 
cago, or at other hike ports, it would naturally 



and easily take the shortest route. This 
route, too, would have an advantage over all 
others, derived from climate ana latitude. 
The pork, bacon, lard, and flour, of the Mis- 
sissippi vaHey, would escape the injurious 
heat of other routes, by taking that of the St 
Lawrence. 

Another important advantage to be derived 
from the opening of the St. Lawrence would 
be, that the vast amount of shipping that is 
kept idle during the long winters in the lakes, 
by the ice, could pass down to the ocean, on 
the approach of winter, and be profitably 
employed on the ocean. 

It is to be hoped that the present session of 
Congress will take some action on this im- 
portant subject : for it is one not only of 
vital importance in a commercial point of 
view, but also one nearly connected with the 
maintenance of our present friendl v relations 
with Great Britain. It would be a digression, 
not contemplated when we commenced this 
paper, to view our subject in respect to our 
relation of amity with Great Britam, and we 
shall, therefore, make but this short allusion 
to it In less than a quarter of a century, the 
population of the great North-west will count 
millions, where it now counts tens of thou- 
sands; and then they will feel more than 
ever the importance to them of the St. Law- 
rence, as their natural outlet to the ocean ; 
and they will then begin to regard the free 
navigation of that river as a " natural right" 
whico, if not peaceably granted, might be 
forcibly taken. 

We will conclude this paper by a brief 
observation on the present indications of 
public sentiment in Canada, regarding the 
opening of the St Lawrence. From certain 
movements in Montreal and Quebec, it would 
appear, that the refusal of our government to 
reciprocate the liberal policy of the Canadian 
government, would lead to the immediate 
adoption, by the latter, of measures of retali- 
ation. The tardy movements of our govern- 
ment have already aroused the merchants of 
Montreal and Quebec, who advocate,,in com- 
mon with the manufactorers of Eneland, the 
imposition of difierential duties against Ame- 
rican manufactores. This would probably 
be the first retaliatory act ; and the second 
would be the closing of all the Canadian 
canals, now so extensively and profitably 
used by our lake commerce. It must be ad- 
mitted, that the ofier of the Canadians to es- 
tablish a system of free trade with us, and to 
open the St. Lawrence, is highly liberal ; and 
when it is considered that the average Cana- 
dian duties on our products is only 12 1 per 
cent, while ours on their products is 23| per 
cent, it would seem that our government 
could not, with any show of liberality and 
grace, refuse reciprocation, iu view, too, of 
toe many advantages our trade would derive 
from it, and the loud call for it from so many 
of our citizens. 
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AMERICA— BRITISH.— ExTBWT of Bri- 
tish America — Proobkss or ubbral prin- 
ciples — DEsnims — Upper and Lower 
Canada — New-Brunswick — Nova Scotia 
—Newfoundland— New-Britain, etc.— The 
present paper comprises another of the series 
promised upon the various geographical divi- 
sions of the Western world : and the reader 
will find advantage in consulting them to- 
gether in the volumes we have published and 
are now publishing. 

British America is in extent equal to about 
one-third of the whole continent, and is limi- 
ted by the possessions of Russia on the 141^ 
of longitude, and all other points by those 
of the United States. The islands of the 
Arctic sea, and along the Atlantic coast, are 
claimed as a part of the same empire ; and 
the late treaty negotiations have settl^ the 
lon£ agitated Maine and Oresron boundaries. 

The northern regions of British America 
possess no agricultural capacities, but are 
locked up in frosts and perpetual snows. 
The fur trade can alone be prosecuted. To 
the south, the climate becomes genial and 
the soil fertile. Immense forests prevail 
here. 

British America offers perfect reKef, says 
Mr. Gesner, in his late work upon New- 
Brunswick, to the overflowing population of 
the mother-country, whose manufacturing 
districts and most productive counties have 
become so overloaded with the humble 
classes, that the least disturbance in the 
state of trade produces the greatest degree of 
misery and cnme. 

In the same connection Mr. Alison, in his 
work on Population, remarks : — ^Nor is there 
any chance of this prodigious opening for 
labor in Australia and our North American 
colonies, being either diminished or lost to 
this country, except by the folly of internal 
legislation. The productive land in Canada 
and New-Holland, exceeds that of all Europe 
put toffether. It is so intersected by water 
through the ffreat chain of the lakes, which 
flows througn its centre, that hardly any 
part of it is fifty miles from inland naviga- 
tion, and an immense tract lies on the shores 
of vast navifi^ble rivers or stupendous inland 
seas. The climate, severe in Lower, is much 
more mild in Upper Canada ; the vine, the 
apricot, peach and nectarine, ripen in the 
open air. The soil is so rich from the falling 
of leaves during many thousand winters, 
that it bears the finest wheat crops for three 
years, without manure. The invention of 
steam has facilitated indefinitely both the 
ineans of getting at this fertile district, and 
the market for its produce when cultivation 
has commenced. Nothing is wanted but 
hands to clear the vast tracts of wood-encum- 
bered plains,*- aud that is precisely what Eng- 
land possesjies to superfluity. 



The possession of this immense coimtry 
can in no other sense be considered impor- 
tant to Great Britain, than in offering a vent 
to her r^idly augmenting population. From 
its trade and commerce, in consequence of 
her systems of exclusion and restrictions, 
she has perhaps obtained less advantage than 
the continual outlay which has been every 
y^ar required. One has not to be a deep ob- 
server, to marie at a glance the comparative 
progress of the renons on either side of the 
St. Lawrence, and there can be no other 
manner of accounting for it, than the spirit 
of liberty and attendant enterprise which ex- 
ist upon the one hand. With equal liberality 
of laws and government, a venr different 
state of things might early be predicated. 

Nor are we to suppose the old colonial 
policy existing in its full force in British 
America. Many and marked improvements 
have been demanded and made smce the in- 
dependence of the American states. The 
contagion of free institutions is not easily 
arrested, and a careful study of the colonies 
now under consideration, will show that they 
have been mdually gaining power at the ex- 
pense of Uie mother-countiy, and that the 
concessions made them from time to time, 
would have been considered treason to de- 
mand at the close of the last century.* The 
influence of the United States is felt all 
through the[British colonies in their ameliora- 
tion. This we regard as the high, holy and 
peaceful mission of America. We ask no 
other conquests ! Let our neighbors regu- 
late their own affairs in the manner l^st 
suitable to them, so long as there shall be no 
interference vrith ours. If a ** manifest des- 
tiny " decree all America to us, it is well to 
await the falling of the ripened firuit without 
affency of ours. A better policy would be — 
" nold, enough !" 

British America embraces a territory equal 
in extent tol two-thirds of the whole of 
Europe. It is divided into the provinces of 
Canada, (Lower and Upper,) New-Bruns- 
vrick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and 
New-Britain, — ^the latter a cold and barren 
country, between Hudson*s Bay and the 



* A weU-iiUbrmed writer, in the last nomber of the 
North American Review, July, 1848, shows in strong 
colors the progress of liberalism in the British colo- 
nies. The descendants of the tories of our Revola- 
tion who removed to these points, demand vet more 
than did the whigs of that perioa, whom they stig- 
matised as rebels and traitors. Some of the ablest 
men in the British colonies are of this class. " What 
do we see." asks the Review, " after the lapse of 
nine years 7 The popular will havinfl wholly wrest- 
ed away the prerogative, now breaks up cabinets 
and displaces the highest ftmctlonaries, without 
check, accountability or control. We see, too, a 
minister of the Crown conceding, in express terms, 
that such a power seems to be a necessary part of 
representative institutions in a certain $taU ofihtvr 
progr€99 1 If a single whig of 1776, in his loftiest 
mood, even so much as dreuned of obtaining a con- 
cession like this, we have yet to be informed of it " 
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Plicific, thinly inhabited by Esquimaux and 
other uavaffes.* 

The following table shows the area in 
square miles and population of each, so far 
as has been specifically ascertained : 

Pop. 
So. MUm. ProoktioB. to Sq. Mil«. 

Lower Canada. . . . 194,000 700,000 3 

Upper Canada . , .150,000 600,000 4 

Ncw-Bnmawlck. . .27,700. ..... 180,000 6 

NoTa Scotia 17,000 350,000 18 

Newfoundland 50,000 100,000 2 

New-Britain . . . .1,861,300 - 



Total 2,300,000 1,930,000 1 

Sebaiitian Cabot is said to have first dis> 
covered Canada in 1497. The French pre- 
pared a map of the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
1508, and in 1525 took possession of the 
country in the name of the king of France. 
Quebec, the first settlement, was not found- 
ed till 1608 ; aAer which period the colonists 
were much annoyed by the native Indian 
tribes. A friendly compact, however, was 
ultimately made, and they became auxili- 
aries against the British. In 1759 Quebec 
waa taken by the British forces under Gen. 
Wolfe, and the whole territory ceded to 
Great BriUin by the treaty of Paris, 1763. 
The seignorial rights, the various holdings 
and tenures under them, and the endow- 
ments of the Catholic Church, were lefl un- 
disturbed ; and all the estates, including the 
unappropriated lands in the provinces, held 
at the period by the French king, became 
vested in the British crown. Here began 
British rule and colonization north of the 
great American lakes. 

We shall notice the provinces separately 
in the order named in the table. 

Lowfr Canada. — More than two-thirds of 
the population are of French origin, speak 
the French language, and profess the Roman 
Catholic religion. The chief settlements 
are in the valley of the St. I^wrence, be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec, a distance of 
one hundred and fifly or two hundred miles. 
The following statement exhibits the quanti- 
ty of lands surveyed, value, <S6c. : 

Aerec. 

Jesuits' estates not appropriated 664,080 

Indian ReserraUona and St. Maurice 87,000 

Seifnorial tenures granted to in- 

diriduala 7,496,000 

Free and common socage granted 

to IndiTiduala 3,847,829 

Included in the above 1,684,233 

On band 8,907,000 

-^— ^— — 16 934 862 
Unaurveyed 107',856',000 

Income from the Territorial Fund in 1843, 
was f$ 136,000; in 1844, $25,900; due for 
the sale of Crown lands, $269,600. 



* Labrador, Cape Breton, Prince Edward's Island, 
Anticosti, may be considered embraced. 

t The sterling has been turned into federal money, 
waiving fractions, as more satisfhctory to our 
readers. 

2 



Of the unsurveyed lands, 3,907,000 acres 
are unappropriated ; from which $592,293 in 
government scrip, at the valuation of $1 per 
acre, must be deducted : 

3,314,707 acres, valued by Surveyor Gen- 
eral at 60 cents $2,071,690 

8,500,000 unsurveyed, in rear of town- 
ships, at 60 cents 5,31S,500 

6,000,000 north-east part of dist. of Que- 
bec, at 75 cents 4,500,000 

750,000 south-east sect, of St. Francis, 
&c., at 100 cents 750,000 

Land Fund $12,034,190 

Which, if invested at 5 per cent, will 
yield 631,709 

This revenue is charged with about $150,- 

000 to common schools, and $20,000 annuity 
to the Indian tribes. 

From an official report in 1845, we collect 
the following : 

Houses inhabited, 106,803 ; vacant, 4,041 ; 
now being built, 1,613 — 112,487. 

Heads of families, 121,441, of whom 76,- 
032 are proprietors of real estate; 37,113 
non-proprietors, and 8,296 having votes in 
towns, &c. 

Total resident population, "687,175 : of 
which there are natives of England, 11,886 ; 
Ireland, 44,012 ; Scotland, 13,341 ; Canada, 
of French origin, 518,565 ; Canada, of Bri- 
tish origin, 85,076 ; continental Europe, or 
otherwise, 2,353 ; United States, 11,943; 
aliens not naturalized, 1,505; total, males 
over 15 years of age, 186,548 ; females, 188,- 
954 ; under 15, males, 158,447 ; females, 
157,344. Of those imder age, there are 
2, 1 1 1 males married, and 6,705 females mar- 
ried ; being a total of 8,816 married minors. 

Deaf and dumb persons, 725, of which 447 
are males, and 278 females; blind, 523: 
males, 273 ; females, 250 ; idiots, 950 : 
males, 478 ; females, 472 ; lunatics, 308 : 
males, 156 ; females, 152;— total, 2,506. 

The proportion of deaf and dumb in Cana- 
da to the whole population is as one to about 
957, a greater proportion than prevails 
throughout all Europe, (1 in 1,537,) and the 
United States, (1 in 2,000,) or the whole 
world, (1 in 1,556,) and is only exceeded by 
the solitary cases of Switzerland and Baden, 
where the proportion is respectively 1 in 503 
and 569. 

In the whole province there are only 261 
persons of color : 140 males, and 121 fe- 
males. 

The Church of Rome has 571,714 of the 
population within its pale, leaving a frag- 
ment for the other fourteen religious sects, 
the principal of which, in numbers, are the * 
Church of England, 43,274 ; Scotj^md, 26,- * 
725 ; Methodist, 15,853 ; Presbyterian gene- 
rally, 5,231 ; Baptist, 4,067. 

Occupations are thus stated r Male farm 
servants, 6,967 ; other male servants, 5,390 ; 

1 female servants, 11,510; engaged in trade 
I and commerce, 3,739 ; paupers,' 463. 
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Of the soil, the occupied acres are 7,540,- 
460, of which 3,083,949 are under cultiva- 
tion, and 4,456,400 not under cultivation. 

The produce of the year 1843 was : — 
Wheat, 914,909 bushels ; barley, 1,221,710 ; 
lye, 310,458 ; oats, 6,688,933; peas, 1,428,- 
303 ; Indian com, 143,947 ; buckwheat, 375,- 
744; potatoes, 9,914,639.--Total, 21,365,- 
913 "Winchester bushels. 

There are 1,629 educational establish- 
ments, including 63 colleges, academies and 
convents. In all, 56,578 pupils are taught : 
31,432 males, and 25,146 females. 

The shipping of Quebec, in 1844, consist- 
ed of 509 vessels, with a tonnage of 45,351, 
manned by 2,590 men ; that of Montreal at 
60 vessels, tonnage 10,097, and 556 men. 

Of manufactories, there are 417 grist mills, 
with 849 run of stones ; oat-meal, 111; bar- 
ley, 48 ; saw, 895 ; oil, 30 ; fulling, 155 ; 
carding, 165 ; thrashing, 451 ; paper, 7 ; 
iron-works, 79 ; trip-hammers, 18 ; nail fac- 
tories, 7 ; distilleries, 37 ; brewing, 29 ;, tan- 
neries, 325 ; pot and pearl asheries, 423 ; all 
other manufactories, 136. Total 3,333. 

The rate of wages of common laborers, 
for corporation work, is 60 cents per day, 
and for canal, 75. Mechanics and artisans 
usually receive in Montreal — ^masons from 
81,25 to $1,75 per day ; plasterers, §1,50 to 
$2; bricklayers, 81,62; painters, $1,62; 
carpenters, $1,25 to $1,62. 

The Montreal Transcript y encouraging 
foreign labor to try its fortunes in Canada, 
says : 

" Our opinion is, that the condition or every in- 
* dustrious mechanic and laborer must be improved 
by emigration to this colony. There is more elbow- 
room here — a wider field for energy and exertion. 
There is, above all, more to hope for. No man need sit 
down in gloomy despair, toiling on fVom day to day, 
and week to week, withoat the slightest prospect of 
ameliorating hia condition. There is none of that 
horrible uncertainty — that wavering between starva- 
tion and the dread of the workhouse which de- 
Eres.ses hundreds of thousands of human beings at 
omc. To the honest, the sober and industrious, 
the present is more pleasing and the fiiture more 
bright." 

The project of a railroad from the Canada 
line to Portland, Me., 124 miles, has been 
introduced, upon estimates of $2,500,000; 
but the success of enterprises of this kind, 
in so cold a climate, is much doubted. Mr. 
Hall says of Canada : — 

"I find that falls of snow are frequent In that 
region— that the quantity of snow on the ground in 
the winter season varies from two to three feet in 
depth, but very seldom equals three feet. The 
snows arc light and dry, unaccompanied by rain or 
sleet moisture. It is the damp, heavy snows, sleet, 
and frozen rains, which create so much difficulty , 
and constitute so serious an obstacle to the opera- 
tions of a railroad. A light, dry snow, of any depth 
that is known to ffall In any one storm, is easily re- 
moved by the snow-plough in use. On the seaboard, 
and farther south, the snow and sleet in their sea- 
son are occasionally serious obstacles; but the 
further you go north, and the ftirther you recede ttom 
the seaboard, the drier and the lighter the snow, and 
the less the difficulty in removing it ft^m the track." 



Trade of Quebec and Montreal. — Withont 
extending general remarks, we close our 
statistics of Lower Canada, by a glance at 
its productions and commerce. The follow- 
ing is a table of the exports by sea, of wheat, 
flour, oats, and peas, from Montreal and 
Quebec, for nine years : — 



Floor. 
Bis. 



WbMt. 
Bwb. 



Pew. 
BiMh. 



Yem. 

1838 59,204... — ... — ...1,415 

1839 48,427 8,330... — ...2,855 

1840 315,612.,.. 142,059... — .59,878 

1841 856,210.... 562,862... — .123,574 

1842 294,799. . . .204,107 5,666. . .78,985 

1843 209,957. . . . 144,233 3,651 . . .88,318 

1844 415,467. . . .282,183 24,574. . 130,355 

1845 442,228. . . . 396,252. . . . 53,530. .220,912 

1846 555,602. . . .534,747 46,060. .212,339 

During the year 1846, 30 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 19,761, were built at Quebec. 

The lumber trade forms a considerable 
item, as will appear by the following state- 
ment of timber measured at Quebec, in the 
last three years : — 

1845. 1846. 1M7. 

White Pine 19,111,455 ft. .24,504,375. . 12,026,294 

Red Pine 4,444,515 ". . ..5,247,754. . .8,516,922 

Oak 1 ,800,446 ".. . . 3,429,582 . . . 3,484,569 

Elm 1,566,915 "...3,455,122. . .3,035,541 

Ash 412,096".... 260,088... 122,715 

Basswood 37,086".... 82,798... 12.693 

Butternut 9,664".... 20,782... 6,618 

Tamarac 199,933 "... . 593,584. . . 590,619 

Birch and Maple. 160,007'".... 240,787... 92,237 

Value of exports at Quebec, 1847, $7,067,- 
900: imports, $3,062,800. Value of im- 
ports at Montreal, 1847, $8,479,800, being a 
decrease of $988,170 from the previous year's 
imports. Of British manufactures imported, 
the decrease has been $1,140,000, while the 
value of foreign goods imported has increased 
$352,000. The exports from Montreal show 
an increase in 1847 over the previous year, 
of $683,000. 

PRINCIPAL ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM MON- 
TREAL, 1847. 

Ashes— Pot bbls 11,111 

" Pearl " 4.017 

Apples " 297 

Ale hhds % 

Barley minots 22,847 

Beef tcs 89 

Beans — minots 1,587 

Butter kegs 12,243 

Cheese pkgs 261 

Com, Indian minots 14,511 

Glass bxs 370 

Flour bbls 281,099 

Honey casks 

Honey bxs 28 

Honey cases 2 

Lard kegs 205 

Linseed bbls 624 

Indian Meal " 2,621 

Oat Meal " 10,843 

Oats minots 146,154 

Pork bbls 2,010 

Peas bush 9,046 

Seed, Grass bbls 300 

Wheat minots. ...2,067,967 

The foreign silk trade for 1847 shows a 
total of imports of 4,425,696 lbs. ; consump- 
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tnm, 4,407)908 ; stock on hand, 1st January, 
1848, 3,607,878 lbs. ; being a decrease of 
409,513 lbs. from the consumption of the 
previous year. 

The number of vessels that sailed from 
the port of Montreal in 1847, were, for 
Grreat Britain, 164 ; Ireland, 13 ; the Colo- 
nies, 36 ; Oporto, 1 ; Quebec, 15. 

Internal improvements in all the provinces 
will appear in a general table. 

Upper Canada. — ^This province is separ- 
ated from Lower Canada by the Ottawa 
river, which empties into the St. Lawrence 
near Montreal. Of Canada generally, it has 
been said, that the climate is subject to great 
extremes of heat and cold ; the thermometer 
ranging between 102® above, and 36<^ below 
Fahremieit; the ground being covered five 
months in the year with snow. The geogra- 
phical limits are given from 57® to 90° west 
longitude, and 42° to 52° north latitude ; 
forming an extent of 1,450 miles from Am- 
herstbui^, on Detroit River, south-west, to 
the Straits of Bclleisle on the coast of Labra- 
dor. This line embraces the settled portions 
of the country from Lake Huron to New- 
foundland ; the whole territory is estimated 
at from 200 to 400 miles wide. Upper 
Canada is subdivided into seventeen districts 
or counties, viz : — Eastern, Ottawa, John- 
ston, Bathurst, Midland, Victoria, Newcastle, 
Simcoe, Home, Wellington, Gore, Niagara, 
Talbot, Brock, London, Western, and Huron. 
' The population has increased tenfold in the 
last forty years, and is still increasing rapidly. 
From Lake Ontario to Montreal, the St. Law- 
rence is broken by a succession of rocks and 
rapids, which render navigation very danger- 
ous. To overcome these obstructions, the 
Rideau Canal, 135 miles long, afibrds a pass- 
age to boats from the lake, near Kingston, to 
Bytown, on the Ottawa river, from whence 
the latter is navigable to Montreal. This 
canal cost about $5,000,000, and has 47 
locks, 142 feet long by 33 wide. Lakes 
Erie and Ontario are united by the Welland 
Canal, 42 miles, to avoid the Falls of Niagara. 
The descent of the canal, 330 feet, is ac- 
complished by 37 locks, 100 feet in length. 
The whole work, with great natural difficul- 
ties to surmount, cost nearly $6,000,000. 
The Lachine Canal, along the side of the 
St. Lawrence, to avoid a cascade, and the 
Grenville Canal, on the borders of the Ot- 
tawa, for avoiding its rapids, are minor 
works, though of great importance to navi- 
gation. 

The growth of Toronto is evidence of 
prosperity in Upper Canada. In a statistical 
work of 1817, by Dr. Thomas Rolph, the 
writer, describing what was then Little 
York, (now the City of Toronto,) says : 

"lu population is 1200 souls; for fire miles 
round the capital of Upper Canada, scarcely one 
Unproved fiirm can be seen in contact with another. 



The only connected settlement is abovt five miles to 
the north of Tonge street ; in other directions, so 
fiir as the district goes, yon might travel to its ut- 
most limits, and not And more than one form-hoose 
tor every three miles." 

After quoting the above, in a recent ad- 
dress, the mayor of Toronto proceeded : 

«« Snch was Uttle York abont 1835. In 1817, it had 
no brick houses, no tinned roofli, no planked side- 
walks; the stumps remained in the streets, and 
nothing was more common than to see teams mired 
in them, requiring all the aid that could be obtained 
to liberate them. What is now the market was a 
bay, and the fish-market the resort of wild fowls — 
unhealthy, liable to fever and agues, and all the dis- 
tressing catalogue of intermittents. No banks ; no 
markets ; a very mean building (br a church ; no 
common sewers ; scarcely a schooner belonging to 
it, and tow fh^quenting it ; no wharves ; not a single 
importer of British goods ; a few, and very few Inslg- 
nidcant stores, and a few taverns, offering the 
worst accommodations. Such was Little York in 
1817, now the celebrated city of Toronto. Behold now 
its 20,000 Inhabitants ; its rows of splendid brick- 
built, tin-covered houses, its magnificent churches, 
and number of places of worship ; its banks ; its float- 
ing palaces ; its beautifUl schooners ; its magnificent 
stores, some of them rivaling those of the first city 
in the world, with their plate-glass windows, their 
spacious areas, and their splendid contents; its 
hundreds of thousands of annually imported goods ; 
its merchants; its public reading-rooms; its Me- 
chanics* institute its Board of Trade ; its public 
baths ; its splendid avenue, leading to a noble Uni- 
versity ; its common sewers ; its Macadamized 
streets; its planked side-walks above a mile, or 
nearer two, from its magnificent market and City 
Hall, in every street, and leading to almost to every 
house. View its export trade, its wharves loaded 
with produce, and crowded with steamboats and 
schooners, the daily conveyance of the riches of the 
neighborhood. Behold its gas-lighted streets at 
night; and now that greatest of all luxuries — an 
abundant supply of pure and wholesome water con- 
veyed to every house. Around it and about it, in all 
directions, fine houses, fiurms, orchards, villas and 
roads." 

The population of Toronto in 1826 was 
1,719, and in 1834, when the city was incor- 
porated, it amounted to 9,654. By the census 
of 1846, the population is 20,665, of which 
8,577 belong to the Church of England, and 
4,307 to the Church of Rome. Some twenty 
other religious denominations divide the bal- 
ance between them. An increase of ten to 
one, within twenty years, is almost unprece- 
dented in the population of towns. The 
city of New-Yoric, which has been regarded 
as foremost, has not kept equal pace since 
1697, when its population was only 4,302. 
The fertility and healthiness of Upper 
Canada, and convenient transportation on 
the lakes and canals, are the chief causes of 
this prosperity. Much might be said in 
description of the soil and improvements, 
together with the general resources of 
Canada, showing it to be a country capable 
of sustaining a dense and happy population. 
Of the Western District, (the peninsula be- 
tween Lakes Erie and Huron,) Dr. Rolph is 
enthusiastic in his praise : 

^* What shall I say ?— that there is not in all Amer^ 
ica a soil so fertile, a climate so pure, scenery more 
beauUfVd, properties more reasonable ; in fine, where 
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erery comblDaUon exists to render it the most at- 
txactive spot in her Majesty's possessions in Amer- 
ica! AU this do I sav fh)m personal Icnowledge, 
and it is a matter of the utmost astonishment that 
so large a district should remain so neglected and 
unsettled ; for in no portion of Canada could horti- 
ciiltare, floriculture, and agriculture, be prosecuted 
with more ceruinty of success than in it. Peaches, 
plums, peas, apples, melons, grapes, Indian com, 
tobacco, and vegetables of every description, grow 
in an abundance and with a luxuriance that is truly 
astonishing ; and the day cannot be remote when 
sttch obvious advantages will attract attention. It 
is no longer inaccessible (torn bad roads, and I 
strongly recommend all who can afford it to pay a 
visit to it, before they determine where they shall 
settle when they have resolved on making Canada 
their home." 

The value of imports paying duties in 
1846, at Toronto, was $842,385, exclusive of 
$523,000 specie. Total revenue on importa- 
tions collected during the year, $162,645. 
Exports estimated in value, at $1,505,000, of 
which the following are the principal : 

ArtL'lM.lce. Quuttity. 

Flour bbls. 1M,856 

Pork " . 4,133 

Beef. " 80 

Timothy seed " 17fl 

Wheat bush. 108,116 

Oats " 3,000 

Peas " 1,000 

Beef. trcs. 65 

Hams tons. 9 

Homtips and scraps " 11 

Ashes casks. 283 

Butter kegs. 200 

Lard " 600 

Starch boxes 600 

While Pino Boards feet 1,680,000 

Bricks No. 1,030,000 

Sheep pells " 10.750 

Woolen cloths yards 40,000 

Blankets pairs 130 

Furs and peltries, value about je2,000 

Fresh fish jC500 

The quantity of flour and wheat exported 
from the Home District, in 1846, was — 

Floor— l>bU. WhMt— both. 

Prom Toronto 194,356 108,116 

" Oshawa 34,630 16,560 

" Windsor 55,460 24,300 

•♦ Credit 11,450 41,200 



Total. . 



296,396 190,176 

The increase of exports over 1845 is esti- 
mated at $364,840. 

Shipping owned on Lake Ontario, and em* 
ployed in the inland waters of Canada, viz : 
57 steamers (two of iron) valued at $1,750,- 
000 ; 2 ships, 5 brigantinea, and 95 schooners 
of 30 tons and upwards, $750,000 ; 6 lake 
propellers, $70,000; 3U0 barges, $400,000; 
7 river propellers, $35,000, — small craft un- 
der 30 tons, $85,000. Total, $3,090,000. 

Mills, factories, &c., in the Home District 
and city of Toronto, viz : 87 grist mills, val- 
aed $800,000, 196 saw mills, $276,250; 12 
oatmeal mills, $16,500 ; 14 foundries, $100,- 
000; 18 woolen factories, $125,000; 50 
carding machines, $15,000 ; 1 edgetool fac- 
tory, $10,000; 3 starch factories, $12,500; 28 
•distilleries, $54,125 ; 6 soap and candle fac- 



tories, $21,000; 1 cabinet and chair factory 
f steam) $12,500; 3 cabinet and piano-forte 
factories, $7,500 ; 2 paper mills, $20,000 ; 36 
tanneries, $75,000 ; 1 snuff manufactory, $2,- 
500; 23 breweries, $66,000 ;— total value, 
$1,613,875. 

In June, 1844, a steam schooner made the 
passage from Toronto to Montreal, 470 miles, 
laden with freight, in two and a quarter days, 
over the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 

The Provincial Government has applied 
large sums for internal improvement, as the 
following grants, in 1841, show : 

St. Lawrence navigation $3,458,410 

Welland Canal 2,250,000 

Light-hoases, d;c., on Lakes Erie and On- 
tario 370,000 

Lake St. Peter 292,500 

Newcastle District navigation 250,000 

Burlington Bay Canal 225,000 

Bridges between Quebec and Montreal — 170,000 

Road ft-om Burlington Bay to Port Dover. . 150,000 

Road fh)m Lake Ontario to Lake Huron. . . 150,000 

Bridges, slides, &c., on the river Ottawa.. 140,000 

Desjardins Canal Company 112,075 

Bay orChaleur's road 75,000 

Cobourg Harbor Company 26,055 

Oaksville Harbor Company 18,615 

Port Harbor Company 15,375 

Tay Navigation Company 7,805 

Road fVom Ottawa to St. Lawrence 7,500 

$7,718,335 

Prior to the Union of Upper and Lower 
Canada, in 1841, the Legislature had expend- 
ed on the improvement of navigable water 
courses, and in the construction of canals, 
the following sums : 

WeUand Canal $2,314,280 

St. Lawrence Canal 2,200,485 

Montreal Harbor 435,000 

Chambly Canal 185,000 

Trout navigation 116,170 

NewcasUe District 108,300 

KetUe Creek Harbor 37,500 

Toronto Harbor 26,000 

Trent Bridge 24,000 

St. Ann's Rapids 21,540 

Paris Bridge 10,000 

Brentford Bridge 10,000 

DunviUe Bridge 10,000 

Chatham Bridge 10,000 

Steam Bridge, Montreal 7,500 

West GwiUiambury Bridge 4,775 

(Total, $13,238,885) .$5,520,550 

In 1842, the first year after the union, the - 
gross amount of customs collected in Canada 
was $1,394,650, viz : at Montreal, $737,255 ; 
Quebec, $340,000 ; St. John's, $84,3-20 ; To- 
ronto, $40,365; Burlington Bay, $36,315; 
Kingston, $32,550 ; — other ports, smaller 
sums. The increase of revenue from customs 
over 1841, was $304,453. At Quebec and 
Montreal alone the increase was $276,630. 
The tolls on the Lachine Canal produced 
during the year, $81,610. 

The public debt of Canada amounts to 
$12,000,000; the revenue to about $2,600,- 
000, and expenditures to $3,000,000 annually. 
Some retrenchment ia necessary to equalize 
the financial system, otherwise it will create 
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an irredeemable liability, draining the people 
by taxation, as in the mother-coontry, to pay 
interest. The government of Canada devotes 
firom $300,000 to $500,000 annually to the 
support of schools. 

Neto-BruTuwick. — The north-east boundary 
qiieetioD. which so long agitated the counsels 
of Great Britain and the United States, con- 
cerned the province of New-Brunswick on 
the one part and the State of Maine on the 
other. In 1842, it was amicably settled by 
the Ashburton treaty. The line established 
does not materially differ firom that awarded 
by the King of the Netherlands. We have 
seen a calculation of the disputed territory, 
allowing it to contain 12,027 square miles, of 
which, by the treaty of 1842, the United 
States obtained 7,015, and England 5,012. 
By the line of the King of the Netherlands, 
the United States would have had 7,908, and 
England 4,119 square miles. Whatever the 
claims of either power, they have been ad- 
justed in a satisfactory and honorable manner, 
so as to admit no future contention. 

The province is laid off into twelve coun- 
ties, of which we subjoin a table, showing 
the quantity of granted and vacant land in 
each, and also the number of persons who 
have squatted on crown lands, to 1842, with- 
out authority, the acres occupied by them, 
and estimated value, — 
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TheNew-Bnioswick and Nova Scotia Land 
Company have tiken 500,000 acres between 
Nashwach and Miramichi rivers, which they 
offer in 100 tracts to settlers, at $1 50 per 
acre, payable in eleven annual instalments, 
without interest. The lands in general are 



good, and roads have been opened m diffeiv 
ent directions across them. It is recom* 
mended that emigrants unite, forty or fifty 
together, and send an agent in advance to se- 
lect their lands, and make temporary provi- 
sion for their arrival. Young men usually 
hire on a farm, or to a lumbering party du- 
ring the summer, when wages are high, and 
work on their own land in winter, sunposing 
they havo saved money enough in tne first 
two or three years to purchase a tract. Then 
they marry, and push their fortunes as best 
they can. Young women find employment 
both in the town and in the country at two 
and three dollars per month. 

R*?ferring to the necessity and benefits of 
emigration to New-Brunswick, Dr. Gesner 
says: 

" In the old country, cariy marrigc« are discoa- 
raged, because they contribute to an increase of 
numbers, and, consequently, of misery, hi tlie 
North American Colonies they are viewed as being 
advantageous, fVom the accession they make to the 
population ; and the birth of a child in the backwoods 
is hailed with more than ordinary natural joy, be- 
cause, by the labor of his ofllipring, the capital of the 
colonial settler is increased." 

Farther, he remarks : 

" A due regard should always be had to the habits 
and kind of industry the emigrants have been trained 
to. Serious blunders have been committed, by lo- 
cating people who had been brought up to fishing, in 
the forests remote (h>m the sea,— and also bv estab- 
lishing fkmilles who had been bred to husbandry, 
upon a coast or river, where a part of their subsist- 
ence must necessarily be drawn fVom the water. 
The adopted home of every fhmily brought across 
the Atlantic should correspond as nearly as possible 
with their former residence, and their pursuits should 
deviate as little as possible fVom those to which they 
are accustomed." 

A number of instances are stated, where 
individuals, poor and friendless, but with 
manly resolution, have gone into the forest, 
and by patient industry have accumulated 
snug fortunes. Dr. Gesner relates a very in- 
teresting case, on 41 small scale: 

"J. O., in the county of Gloucester, took possession 
of a lot of land on the 16th of May, 1833 ; in the same 
season he cleared ground flrom which he raised 
eighty bushels of potatoes, ten bushels of turnips, 
and ten of buckwheat. With these, and the flsh he 
took upon the shore, and Ave bushels of wheat paid 
for in labor, he maintained his (hmily, (a wifb and 
two children,) tmtil the second, and a much larger 
crop was obtained. In the first year he built a log- 
house and a hovel for a cow, and chopped eight 
acres ; In 1843 he raised eighty bushels of wheat, 
one hundred of oats, five hundred of potatoes, ten of 
barley, twenty-flve tons of hay, kept ten head of 
homed cattle and two horses, and was in indepen- 
dent and most comfortable circumstances." 

The forests of New-Brunswick constitute 
much of its trade and wealth. Its {>osition, 
between 45*» aud 48<» north latitude, is peco- 
liarly suited to the growth of valuable timber 
trees. Mr. Perley, the government emigrat- 
ing agent, has described and classified them 
in a report of much length. We barely hare 
space to enumerate them by their common 
names, viz : the Oak, two species, gray and 
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red; Maple, white, red-flowering sagar, 
mooie, mouDtaiD ; Birch, canoe, white, yel- 
low, black ; Cherry, wild, northern; Poplar, 
balsam, American aspen ; Beech, white, red ; 
Hornbeam, American, iron wood ; Ash, white, 
black; Willow, block, champlain, shining; 
Blm, while, red; Pine, red, gray, white; 
Spruce, black, white, hemlock, American sil- 
ver fir; Alder, common, black; Walnut; Dog 
Wood ; C}rpre8a or White Cedar. 

This variety, found in almost inexhaustible 
profusion, affords the labor of man a wide 
field and sure reward. Bonnycastle, speak- 
ing of the forests of Canada and New-Bruns- 
wick, indulges in some beautiful reflnctions, 
which we copy : 

" I know of nothing in this world capable of ex- 
citing emotions of wonder and adoration more di- 
rectly, than to travel along throagh its forests. 
Pines, lifting their hoary tops beyond roan's vision, 
unless he incline his head so (hr backwards as to be 
painfVil to his organization, with trunks which re- 
quire Ihthoms of line to span them; oaks, of the 
most gigantic form ; the immense and graceful weep- 
ing elm ; enormous poplars, whose magnitude must 
be seen to be conceived ; lindens, equally vast ; wal- 
nut trees of immense size ; the beautiful birch and 
the wild cheny. large enough to make tables and 
(timiture of. Oh ! the gloom and the glory of these 
Ibrests, and the deep reflection that, since they were 
created by the divine fiat, civilized man has never 
desecrated them with his unsparing devastations ; 
that a peculiar race, bom fbr these solitudes, once 
dwelt amid their shades, living as Nature's wood- 
land children, until a more subtle beins than the 
serpent of Eden crept amongst them, and, with his 
glittering novelties and dangerous beauty, caused 
their total annihilation ! I see, in spirit, the red- 
hunter, lofty, fearless, and stem, stalking in his 
painted nudity, and displaying a form which Apollo 
might have envied, amidst the everlasting silent 
woods. I see, in spirit, the bearded stranger fh>m 
the rising sun, with his deadly arms and his more 
deadly fire-water, conversing with his savage fbllow, 
and displaying the envied wealth of gorgeous beads 
and of gaudy clothing.*' 

The fancy sketch, so far as applicable to 
the Indians of New- Brunswick, will justify a 
brief allusion to them. Thej are now re- 
duced to two tribes, numbering 1 ,377. — the 
Micmacs, 935, and Milicates, 447. Both in- 
habit the same district, yet cannot understand 
each other's language. Fourteen tracts of 
land, containing 61,273 acres, have been re- 
served in different parts of the province for 
their use, and which the^ are permitted to 
occupy during pleasure. Like most other red 
men, they resist all progress. Dr. Qesner 
■ays: 

" The Indian naturally despises the refinements of 
civilization ; he looks upon the forest as his home, 
and ever longs for wild adventure. Much pains have 
been taken to improve the condition of these people. 
Young children have been taken, with their parents, 
and educated with much care. They have been in- 
stracted in the arts and agriculture ; but no sooner 
were they liberated fh>m their masters, than they 
returned to the haunts and habits of their fore- 
fkthers, and became the most depraved of all their 
race. By associating and laboring with the inhabi- 
tants of the Province, they have advanced slowly in 
agriculture, and a fow families may be found who 
support themselves comfortably by their own exer- 
tions. But their intercotutM with the whites has al- 



ways been the introduction to intemperance, disease, 
and idleness ; and if we judge by the rapid decline 
in their humbers since the country was colonized, 
there is reason to foar that the day of their arrival at 
an ordinary degree of civilization will not long pre- 
cede the day when the names of their races wiU be 
blotted fh>m the pages of American history." 

In the seven ports of entry, — St. Johns, 
Miramichi, Dalhousie, Bathurst, CaraQuet, 
Richibucto, and Dorchester, the imports in 
1844 amounted to $4,083,710, being an in- 
crease of $1,068,135 over the previous year. 
The exports for 1844, were in quantity, as 
follows: Timber, 190,320 tons; deals, Sf. 
feet, 108,424 ; boards, M. feet, 844 ; shingles. 
Mds., 7,042 ; staves, 48,612 ; masts and spare, 
5,638 ; small poles, 8,465 ; hand-spikes, 
273; oars, 3,053; tree-nails, 58,420; lath- 
wood, 3,424 cords ; laths, 1,774 Mds. ; 
pickled salmon, 2,479 bbls., — 6,419 kits ; 
smoked sahnon, 406 boxes ; mackerel, 24 
bbls. ; dried fish, 12,405 quintals ; alewives. 
salted, 16,229 bbls. ; shad, salted, 117 bbls. ; 
codfish, pickled, 214 bbls. ; herring, salted, 
1,754 bbls. ; herring, smoked, 7,308 boxes ; 
potatoes, 12,782 bushels ; lime, 1,470 hhds. ; 
furs, 14 packages ; oil, seal, 240 galls. — cod, 
5,744 galls. ; grindstones, 3,870 ; gypsum, 
388 tons. 

Some estimate may be formed of the pro- 
duct of the fisheries, by the exports of fish 
and oil from the port of St. Johns in 1839, 
which amounted to $281,545. The yield, 
however, is fluctuating, as in 1845, it was 
only $108,485 for the whole prgvince. 
Many disputes have arisen, as to the right 
of citizens of the United States to fish within 
three miles of the coast, under the treaty of 
1783, and convention of 1818. The British 
allege that ail fishing by foreigners, within 
that line, is a trespass ; and notes have pass- 
ed oYi the subject between the cabinets at 
London and Washington. In 1841 Mr. 
Stevenson complained of certain seizures of 
American fishing vessels by provincial autho- 
rity. The British Colonial Secretary insist- 
ed upon the exclusion, not only from three 
miles, following the indentations of the shore, 
but by a line drawn from the headlands, or 
extreme points of land next the sea. Nothing 
farther was done, and we presume this con- 
struction has been acquiesced in by our 
government. 

The shipping of New-Brunswick in 1844 
consisted of 672 vessels, with a tonnage of 
92,210, manned by 3,917 men. 

Turning from dry details, we beg to amuse 
our readers with an extract from the book of 
Dr. Gesner, which shows that even the peo- 
ple of New-Orleans, in musquito time, are 
highly blessed in comparison with the citizens 
of New-Brunswick. Dr. G. says : 

" A long chapter might be written on the biting 
and stinging insects that infbst the woods during the 
summer months. In the heat of the day black flies 
bid defiance to musquito nets, ointments, and every 
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kind oreoaMtie. No sooner had we landed than 
the blood began to flow down our (hcea flrom the 
bttcB of these merciless tormentors. At sunset the 
unseen midge eonunenees (iterations, and the more 
mosical musqnito begins to sing ana perforate the 
skin with his blood-pump. A Yankee backwoodsman 
told OS that he could * stand the musquitoes and black 
ffies, but as to the midges, he despised them/ We, 
bowoTer, (bond that our estimation of these sweet 
creatures had little influence on their biting propensi- 
ties ; the onlv remedy fbr them is to stand in a thick 
smoke of cedar bark. This, it is true, is somewhat 
inconveoient fbr those who put a high value upon a 
fine complexion, as the skin thus smoked soon re- 
sembles a piece or Irish bacon. In some or the low, 
swampy grounds, the musquitoes are so numerous, 
that they are inhaled by every breath drawn by the 
traveler. Each of our party was compelled to carry 
a large torch of cedar bark, and the constant flour- 
ishing of these smoking fire-brands around our heads 
reminded me of the menaces made by an Irish mob 
with their shiUelahs.'' 

With regard to the geology of New-Bruns- 
wick, very little is known for want of ade- 
quate explorations. Limestone appears to 
be the prevailing feature. Coal is abundant, 
and is wrought, near the Grand Lake, by a 
joint-stock company. Iron and gypsum are 
also found in large quantities. The climate 
is similhr to that of Canada, — ^winter lasting 
from November to April. Agriculture is de- 
pressed by the fisheries and timber trade — 
the latter producing habits of a deplorable 
kind. The lumberers have been described as 
the pests of a colony, ** made and kept vicious 
by me very trade by which they live." The 
population consists mainly of English^ Irish, 
Welsh, and Scotch, with three small settle- 
ments of French on the east side of the 
colony. Besides a re^lar army paid by 
England, the native militia is about 25,000 
strong. 

Education is liberally provided for at the 
public expense, — there being about 500 
schools for elementary instruction, attended 
by 8,000 boys and 6,000 girls. King's Col- 
lege, at Fredericton, was established by the 
exertions of Sir Howard Douglas, governor 
from 1824 to 1831, and is chiefly maintained 
by an annual grant of $10,000 from the local 
government. 

Nova Scotia. — Of all the British colonies 
north of the United States, Nova Scotia is 
the most densely populated. By a low, sandy 
isthmus, only fourteen miles across, it is 
connected with New-Brunswick on the west, 
and separated from Cape Breton on the 
north by the narrow strait called the Gut of 
Canscaw. The climate is much like that of 
Lower Canada, varying from 95°, extreme 
heat, to lOo below zero, and at times as much 
as 50o and 60° in twenty-four hours. The 
warmth of simimer occupies about three 
months, beginning with June. The Mt and 
wet days are in me proportion of eight to 
five. In most other countries, sudden 
changes of temperature affect the general 
health. Not so in Nova Scotia. The com- 
plaints most prevalent are rheumatic and in- 
flammatory. Intermittent fevers are wholly 



unknown ; typhus occurs only in a mitigated 
form, and the ravages of the yellow fever 
have never been felt. 

There is a degree of romance connected 
with Nova Scotia, which tempts us to give 
a few particulars. To promote colonization 
in America, Charles I., in 1625, granted 
several of his barons large districts of land in 
Nova Scotia, which should enure to them in 
fee, on settling a certain number of persons 
in the colony. These grants subsequently 
amounted to one hundred and eleven, of 
1 6,000 acres each. The terms were modified 
by sundry royal acts, and the whole afifab 
seems to have slept for more than two centu- 
ries, without any positive fulfilment. At 
length old dusty parchments were evoked, 
and in November, 1844, a meetmg of tbe 
Hereditary Order of New-Scotland took place 
in Edinburgh. A report was submitted, sus- 
taining the claims of the nobility to the pos- 
sessions conceded by the crown, and denying 
all fraud and forfeiture. The speech of Sir 
Richard Brown on the occasion, is a com- 
pact and ingenious defence of the barons. 
After dealing freely with the industrial and 
pauper statistics of Grtat Britain, so far as 
his object made it necessary, he aims a blow 
at the United States, accompanied with infor- 
mation entirely new to our people, and we 
venture to say, unsupported by mcts. 

Sir Richard is stnving to arouse emigra- 
tion to Nova Scotia, so that the wilderness 
acres of the nobility may be turned into fruit- 
ful fields, with rents fit for the Order ! He 
has quarreled with the British system of 
labor and compensation, and, as a remedy, 
points to the new world. There, under the 
rule of titled proprietors, the working classes 
are to find plenty, and all the blessings of 
life, in return for moderate toil. In the ef- 
fort of Sir Richard, there is such a thorough, 
bold, and vigorous assault upon the social 
platform of his own coimtry, that we ahnost 
pardon his misguided zeal when directed 
against our republican form of eoveniment. 
To the charge of combination, which he pre- 
fers with Dompous particularity, and the se- 
cret oath having the overthrow of British do- 
minion in America firmly at bottom, we re- 
cord as complete a negative as the greatest 
stickler for certainty could desire. Some 
experiment must have been made in his im- 
agination. Louisiana is in the catalogue as 
having eleven lodges at work to accomplish 
the plot ! In 3ie border states — Maine, 
Vermont, and New- York, it is possible a few 
sympathizers with Mackenzie may have in- 
stituted a league, under obligations, to revo- 
lutionize Canada ; but the idea that eighteen 
other states, some of them two thousand 
miles from the scene of action, engaged in it 
with solemnity, is too ridiculous to deceive 
any mind. 

We quote from the speech of Sir Richard : 
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"In the United Kingdom, exclusive of 
1,300,000 English paupers who receive legal 
relief, we have an average of more than one- 
fifth of the population unable to live by law- 
Ail industry — that is to say, 5,400,000 souls. 
But these figures added together, namely, 
6,700,000, exhibit by no means the most re- 
volting features in the social aspect of the pre- 
sent age. Out of a population living by wages 
— upon the fruit of their daily, aye, and often 
nightly toil — a large number may be con- 
sidered paupers in every sense of that term, 
— their average earnings per head not ex- 
ceeding eight shillings a week. Are micros- 
copes needed to perceive the filth, the priva- 
tion, the cold, the hunger, the thirst, the 
nakedness, the crime, the sickness, the mor- 
tality of such a condition as this 1 * It has 
created in the British Islands,' says an intel- 
ligent foreign writer who has recently gone 
through the length and breadth of the land, 
* a reality of misery, depravity, and every 
hideous form of human suffering, which sur- 

Stsses anything that the imagination of a 
ante ever conceived in describing the abode 
of devils and the torments of the damned !' 
Turn we then from this great intestinal 
worm — this anguis pectoris — which is living 
and feeding, and growing daily upon the 
vitals of the British nation, to consider for 
an instant that other and scarcely less fear- 
ful sources of hostility, centred in our own 
loins, and ever active in these crowned isles, 
though chiefly domiciled in what was Eng- 
land's other self, her name-daughter and her 
fjlory in the western world — I mean Repub- 
icanism. This is the generic title of an ag- 
gregate of feelings, each pre-eniinently mili- 
tant to our national secunty, to our commer- 
cial prosperity, to our strength as a maritime 
and colonial power, and to our very existence 
as a monarchical state. It has already indi- 
cated itself, and it does now indicate itself, 
by a variety of acts, all aiming at one grand 
consummation — ^the breaking up of our terri- 
torial supremacy and institutional power. 
We scarcely sheathed the sword which its 
development in the Canadas caused us to 
wield m 1837 and 1838, when it glutted itself 
with some million acres of our land in the 
province of New-Brunswick, being one of 
nine unprincipled concessions of a similar 
kind which we have progressively yielded 
since the year 1798. Since then the United 
States have either founded or multiplied 
Hunter Lodges as follows: In Massachu- 
setts, 89 ; in Rhode-Island, 15 ; in Connec- 
ticut, 68 ; in Maine, 99 ; in Vermont, 107 ; 
in New- York, 283 ; in Michigan, 54 ; in Wis- 
consin, 7 ; m Illinois, 21 ; in Indiana, 14 ; 
in Ohio, 86 ; in Pennsylvania, 49 ; in Ken- 
tucky, 1 1 ; in Vir^ia, 21 ; in Maryland, 16 ; 
in Delaware, 2 ; m New- Jersey, 17 ; in Mis- 
souri, 39 ; in Iowa, 8 ; in Louisiana, 11 ; in 
New-Hampshire, 78; in Lower Canada, 



nearly the whole of the French population ; 
in Upper Canada, 84 ; in New-Brunswick, a 
few, and in the other parts of the United 
States not mentioned, nearly 100. The 
number of members taken at a minimum, 
may be fairly calculated to be not less than 
80,000 able-bodied men; and their objects 
are exposed in the oath which is administer- 
ed on their admission. * I swear to do my 
utmost to promote republican institutions and 
ideas throughout the world — to cherish them, 
to defend them, and especially to devote my- 
self to the propagation, protection and de- 
fence of these institutions in North America, 
I j)ledge my life, my property, and my honor 
to the Association. I bind myself to its in- 
terests. And I promise until death that I 
will attack, combat, and help to destroy, by 
all means that my superior may think proper, 
and especially never to rest till the British 
tyrants cease to have any possession or foot- 
ing whatsoever in North America. So help 
me God.' " 

More than a dozen resolutions were adopt- 
ed at the Edinburgh meeting, one of which 
we copy, as indicating the objects to be at- 
tained by the whole : 

" 10. Retolved, That with the fkrthcr view of 
combining the influence and exertions of all parties, 
on either side of the Atlantic, having an interest in, 
or favorable to, the revival of the rights and objevts 
of the Baronetage of Scotland and Nova Scotia — pro- 
moting the systematic colonization of British North 
America — ^raising the capital for these national ends 
—and otherwise superintending and managing the 
common properties and estates of such Baronets, 
and other landed proprietors in the Colonies, as 
shall Join it, this meeting sanctions the fcmnation, 
and approves the principles of * The Scottish Com- 
pany for advancing the Plantation of Nova Scotia 
and Canada ;' the Baronets present, and those 
concurring by letter, agreeing, as soon as 10,000 
shares are subscribed for by responsible parties, and 
the first instalments paid, to vest their lands in it^ 
either in whole or in part, talcing shares for the 
same,— fVirther pledging themselves, on the Com- 
pany's coming into practical operation, to use every 
possible means in their power to settle the estates, 
baronies, and regalities forming its territory, with 
such of their friends, clansmen, tenantry, retainers, 
and others, as may be disposed to rent nrms of the 
company under improving leases." 

What active measures have been taken to 
carry this scheme into effect, we are not ad- 
vised. In a government of classes like that 
of Great Britain, the system proposed would 
ameliorate the condition of the laboring poor, 
by reducing their numbers in the old country, 
and opening new avenues to emigrants. 
There is a boundless, teeming field for hus- 
bandry in the land to which colonization is 
invited. Support is easily obtained from 
forest and sea. 

Halifax is the capital of Nova Scotia, and 
affords the best harbor in British America — 
a sheet of water equal to ten square milea^ 
completely land-blocked, and capable of con- 
tainmg the whole British navy. The harbor 
is accessible at all seasons, and its naviga- 
tion is scarcely ever interrupted by ice. A 
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canal, to which the legislature contribated 
$75,000, has been finished by a joint-stock 
company, connecting the harbor of Halifax 
with Cobequid Bay and the Bay of Fundy. 
The exports of mackerel, in 1644, amounted 
to 71,854 bbls., showing a progressive in- 
crease over the five years preceding — 
from 19,127 barrels in 1839 ; 25,010 in 
1840 ; 25,031 in 1841 ; 54,168 in 1842, and 
64,376 in 1843. 

In 1836, the ships entering the ports of 
Nova Scotia, were 3,404 — tonnage 381,133 ; 
and those clearing were 4,574, with a ton- 
nage of 294,520. 

The principal articles exported firom Nova 
Scotia in 1836 were, in quantity and value, 
the following : 

Beef and pork lbs. 0,880. . . .$ 86,035 

Coal tons 42,587.... 191,040 

Com and meal 94,000 

Fish—Cod, dry quintala 221 ,509 ... . 505,270 

do. wet " .. 37,133... 150,485 

Other aorta of Fiah 40,265 

Gypsum tons 31,489.... 70,825 

Oil, train and sperm galls. 224,967 .... 145,025 

Whalebone lbs. 21,000... 3,500 

Pine Timber tons • 15,523... 73,735 

Deals and Planks 266,720 

Other sorts of wood 237,645 

Miscellancoas 274,445 



$2,230,485 

Halifax has a few manufactures, mostly 
for immediate consumption, such as soap, 
candles, leather, paper, snufiT, rum, gin, 
whiskey, porter, ale, and refined sugar. 
There are two private banking companies in 
the town, and a chamber of commerce of fif- 
teen members. The New- York, Boston, 
Liverpool and West India steam-packets 
touch regularly at Halifax. 

Nova Scotia has the elements of much 
wealth, — possessing coal and plaster of paris 
abundantly, and a fertile soil. The Bay of 
Fundy is noted for its tides, which rise 50, 60, 
and even 100 feet, and so rapidly, that cattle 
feeding on the shore are often overtaken and 
drowned. About one- fourth of the popula- 
tion is of Scottish origin, and the rest chiefly 
from England and Ireland, some from New- 
England. 

Newfmtndlandy the great fishing island of 
North America, is about 350 miles long, and 
150 average width, lying between parallels 
46** and 51° north latitude. The surface is 
broken, wild and rugged, covered, to a large 
extent, with lakes, marshes and shrubby 
trees. Only two streams are navigable, the 
Humbcr and river of Exploits. Granite pre- 
vails, and also limited coal and iron forma- 
tions, hardly paying the work. Spruce, 
birch and larch are the principal forest trees. 
There is but little wood of any value on the 
island, scarcely enough for its own consmnp- 
tion. The best soil is along the rivers, and 
at the head of the bays. Grain crops are 
moderate ; potatoes succeed best. Among 
the wild animals, are deer, foxes, bears, 



wolves and beaver, which are mostly hunted 
by the Indians from Labrador. 

What constitutes Newfoundland a place 
of note, are the immense fishing grounds by 
which it is surrounded ; it has little or no 
other resources. The ice fields on the coast, 
at the close of winter, are of incredible magni- 
tude, often extending 300 miles from the land 
into the ocean, with peaks resembling moun- 
tains covered with snow. These float at 
random, to the great hazard of vessels, either 
hemming them in for months, or crushing 
them by contact. Every spring a number of 
foreign ships are lost in the ice. Crews 
have left their vessels locked fast, and walk- 
ed over the ice for miles to the shore, to 
avoid perishing. 

The seal fishing is prosecuted with much 
success — 800,000 seals being an average 
taking every spring, on the ice, where they 
resort in countless ntunbers. They are 
usually killed by a blow upon the head — the 
fat and skin saved, worth from $2 to ^3 per 
animal. In six weeks, a man frequently 
kills enough to enable him to live a year on 
the profits. The risk in hunting seals is so 
imminent, that it has been called a lottery, 
owing to the ice and other perils. With 
good fortune, a merchant fitting out five or 
six vessels, will clear $10,000 upon the car- 
go of each, in one season. 

In the months of June, July, and August, 
the heat is intense — 80° and 90*^ of Fahren- 
heit at eight o'clock in the evening. Mus- 
quitoes and other biting insects are terribly 
abundant. A writer who went trouting was 
so stung, that he kept his bed three days, 
unable to see, from the effects. His great 
consolation was, that in six hours he killed 
thirty dozen of trout with rod and line. He 
also comforted himself with the privilege of 
shooting all kinds of game, from the par- 
tridge and fox, to the bear and snipe — no 
laws to the contrary. These are the only 
amusements in summer. In regard to a 
colder period, we quote his own words : — 

"You can Ibrm no idea of a Newftrandland winter 
—for months, nothing to be seen but frost and 
snow. We have usually a heavy ftU of snow early 
in January, which will lie on the ground till spring ; 
this becomes frozen, and is hard as ice. You will 
see as much snow fall in an hour as win lie six to 
seven feet deep ; and ollen, after a few hours'.snow- 
ing, yon will require to dig yourself out of doors. 
Then is the time for ftin in sleighing, the ftivorit© 
amusement of the country. You may go for miles 
and miles over fields of frozen show, across ponds 
and rivers, in your sleigh, without the least rear of 
danger. The sleighs are drawn by dogs and horses, 
around the necks of which are hung bcUs as a pre- 
ventive for running foul of each other, as they make 
not the least noise in moving along, and travel st a 
very rapid rate. The sleighs are usually painted in 
very gaudy colors, and are covered with ftirs of 
various descriptions ; the horses are dressed In like 
manner. You will see vast numbers of these vehi- 
cles running in procession, each one armed with an 
immense ring of bells." 

It has been supposed that the Norwegians 
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diiBcovered Newfoundland in the^ eleTenth 
century ; but, if so, it was subsequently for- 
gotten, till John Cabot visited it in 1497, 
and gave it its present name. In 1500, the 
Portuguese and French carried on an exten- 
sive fishery on the neighboring banks. No 
permanent colony was established until 
1623, when Lord Baltimore took possession 
of the south-east part of the island, and ap- 
pointed his son governor. The subject of 
fishery rights has been a vexed question be- 
tween the Bntish, French and United States 
governments ; the people of each occupying 
at pleasure, especially along the Grand 
Bank, which affords room enough for mil- 
lions of laborers, and is not included in any 
treaty stipulations. 

The greatest production of the fisheries in 
any one year, was in 1814, when the exports 
amounted to $13,000,000 ; but the English 
part of the business has since declined, so 
that for the years 1837-38-39 it averaged 
only $2,500,000. Number of boats employ- 
ed, 6,159. 

From 1830 to 1843, inclusive, the seal 
fishery employed the following annual outfit 
from the port of St. John's : — 



T«tf 



Vaneli 



Tom 



Men 



1830 92. 

1831 118. 

1832 153. 

1833 106. 

1834 125. 

1835 120. 

1838 126. 

1837 121. 

1838 110.. 

1839 78. 

1840 75. 

1841 72. 

1842 74. 

1843 106. 



. 6,198 1,935 

. 8,046 2,598 

.11,462 3,294 

. 8,665 2,964 

.11,020 2,910 

.11,167 2,912 

.11,425 2,855 

.10,648 2,940 

. 9,300 2,826 

. 6,417 2,029 

. 6,190 2,058 

. 5,595 2,078 

. 6,035 2,054 

. 9,625 2,175 



The value of exports from St. John's, for 
five years, is given as follows : 

T«v DnAdFldi Oik SealSUiu 

1838 -f 2,423,245 1,247,140 152,270 

1839 2,540,785 1,226,345 234,680 

1640 2,881,225 1,525,985 197,040 

1841 3,025,020 1,334,160. . .... 149,805 

1842 2,809,750 1,666,565 116,000 

Tmt Salnum Htrrings Total 

1838 66,550 53,615 $3,889,305 

1889 59,810 69,200 4,058,620 

1840 84,695 45,180 4,714,125 

1841 61,510 31,805 5,602,300 

1843 68,390 35,595 4,196,300 

The unports at St. John's, for 1842, 
amounted to $3,471,675. 

Nevo-Britam, stretching from Labrador on 
the Atlantic, to New- Archangel on the Pa- 
cific Ocean, a greater distance than from 
New- York to Astoria, is the vast possession 
of Great Britain, north of the Canadas. It 
extends from 60® to 70° north latitude. The 
soil is so rocky and thin, that only moss, 
shrubs, and a few stinted trees can grow 
upon it. Numerous lakes and ponds of nresh 
water are almost everywhere scattered over 



the surface. Bears, beaver, deer, raccoons, 
and other animals valuable for their skins 
and fur abound, and hunting them is the 
chief employment of the inhabitants. The 
Hudson's Bay Company have established 
the only civilized settlements ; Forts Albany, 
Churchill, Reliance, York, and a few others. 
This company was incorporated by a charter 
from Charles II., in 1669. In 1837, the 
principal furs offered for sale were beaver 
skins, 82,927 ; marten, 156,168 ; fox, 25,000 ; 
musquash, 838,550; lynx, 31,887; mink, 
27,570 ;• an amount larger than that of seve- 
ral years immediately preceding. The com- 
pany in the same year exported 1,259,000 
goose and swan quills, 461 lbs. sea-horse 
teeth, besides castor, isinglass, and other 
articles. The trade at the forts consists in 
the exchange of blankets, powder, beads and 
trinkets with the savages for furs, in search 
of which their agents are sent in every direc- 
tion. 

A country so cold and barren has no im- 
provements worthy of note. The Indian 
tribes and the fur traders doze away life in 
camp, animated occasionally by a little traffic 
with each other. A dc8\;ription of the bays 
and straits from Belleisle to the mouth of 
Mackenzie's river, in the Arctic Ocean, 
would be the most we could furnish our 
readers relative to this wild desert, a task 
already better performed by Morse and other 
geographers. 

In the exhibition of facts touching British 
America, we have endeavored to compress, 
without groping in the fog of regulations 
from the mother country, which are about as 
dense and impenetrable as the atmosphere 
of the Newfoundland coast, on a calm morn- 
ing in autumn. While something has been 
done to improve the condition of her labor- 
ing poor, by colonizing. Great Britain has 
the scope, in her North American provinces, 
to achieve a hundred-fold more than she has 
attempted. 

AMERICA— SOUTH.— Historical Pro- 
gress OP South America — Revolutions — 
Spanish Colonial Policy — Declaration op 
Independence — Reports op U. S. Commis- 
sioners UPON South America — Mr. Poin- 
sett's Views — South and North American 

CHARACTER CONTRASTED AraUCANIA AR- 
GENTINE Republic— Bolivia— Brazil— Chili 
—Colombia — Ecuador— Granada— Venezu- 
ela — Paraguay-Peru— Uruguay— Patago- 
nia, ETC — We have had occasion before, to 
pass under review the historical and statisti- 
cal progress of the United States, and of 
those contiguous islands which remain still 
in the possession of foreign powers, but 
which it is not too great a stretch of proba- 
bility to suppose, may ultimately be attached 
to the government of these states. Our in- 
tention is to prosecute these Investigations in 
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tegard to every other division of America, 
and furnish the reader as late, as reliable, and 
as thorough information upon them, as can 
be had from any or from all sources together. 
It is important that we, who occupy so large 
a portion of it, and are so intimately and 
closely connected with the rest, should know 
well and minutely everything that concerns 
or is likely to aifect the interests of this 
western world. It is a theatre, far removed 
from all the old limits of civilization, upon 
which a new and somewhat different people 
are called upon to perform their parts, amid 
circumstances and influences widely different 
from those of nations with whom they are 
most nearly allied. The history of this pop- 
ulation, in all its different manifestations, is as 
unique as it is interesting, and furnishes 
materials for additional chapters in the his- 
tory of man, of society, and of human pro- 
cess. 

The cold and inhospitable regions of the 
north, which are known as British America ; 
and those which, amid mountains of ice, slope 
away to the Pacific and to the Asiatic pos- 
sessions OF Russia ; the intermediate and 
but lately well-explored divisions of Central 
America and Mexico, and the vast semi-con- 
tinent, stretching from the Equator to the 
South Seas, will furnish abundant fields for 
investigation. 

However important the subjects here an- 
nounced, it must be said, with mat regret, 
that they have hitherto commanded a degree 
of interest with our countrymen altogether 
disproportioned to that importance. We 
have l>ecn pleased to know the states of our 
own confederation, and even that imperfectly, 
whilst, as to all the remaining portions of 
America, they have constituted a far more 
perfect terra incosnita than those of a fabu- 
lous antiquity. The ancient resources of 
Greece and Rome, and the modem European 
states, are far more familiarly known and as- 
siduously studied. To be sure, the difilicul- 
ties of obtaining reliable information in the 
one case, have been far greater than in the 
other. From vain jealousies, indifference or 
indolence, it happens that little has been 
given to the world calculated to show, in any 
adequate manner, the true condition and sta- 
tistical progress or decadence of these di- 
visions of the Western World. Of their 
discovery, and of the adventurous spirits 
who found an arena for the highest romance, 
there has been no dearth of knowledge. 
Every one can speak of Cortez and Pizarro. 
Even travelers, who, in general, do so much 
in extending information of the countries 
visited, aid us little here. Books have not 
multiplied upon these points. In fact, we 
know of scarcely any sufficiently elaborate 
and reliable for all the purposes desired. 
However, a thirst for knowledge has been 
excited by the contests about Oregon and the 



wars in Mexico, which will eventually result, 
we doubt not, in the most complete and per- 
fect developments. 

On this occasion, we shall confine our at- 
tention entirely to South America, a text 
sufficiently comprehensive for much greater 
space than that to which we find ourselves 
necessarily restricted. 

The discovery and early settlement of this 
vast region, whilst it presents little in com- 
mon with the discovery and settlement of the 
country to the northward by other European 
powers, excepting Florida and Mexico, fur- 
nishes one of the most romantic and thrilling 
chapters in the history of mankind : — ^Valor, 
endurance, intrepidity in the most trying and 
terrible exigencies, induced by the basest 
considerations of rapacity and plunder — the 
loftiest spirit, and the most criminal and 
groveling desires. Not all the attractions of 
poetry or of chivabry can veil the deformities 
of a picture in which avarice, blood and 
slaughter, command so prominent a place. 
No cruelty could be more refined; no tyranny 
more systematic and heartless. 

The Spaniards profited by the feuds exist- 
ing among the natives at the period of dis- 
covery, and made them the instruments of 
conquest. They sold the Indians into slav- 
ery, and destroyed thousands by the harshest 
abuse. On the suggestion of Las Casas, 
commissioners were sent from Madrid to 
inquire into these abuses, and several regu- 
lations were made for the protection of the 
natives, and for the distribution of their la- 
bors. These established a less odious but 
yetperfect system of slavery. 

Thousands of these unfortunate people, 
says the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, in a paper 
prepared by him, 1818, at the request of the 
government of Mr. Monroe, were marched 
every year to Potosi ; and although the period 
of service was only eighteen months, they 
were attended by a numerous train of friendls 
and relations, who, on the eve of their enter- 
ing the mines, sang melancholy dirges, and 
sounding a horn in solemn strains, mourned 
over them with all the ceremonies with which 
they used to evince their sorrow on the death 
of a relative. Their wives and children re- 
mained with the conscripts, who, harrassed 
by a long march, seldom resisted more than 
a year the excessive labor and noxious air of 
the mines. 

But with this period we will not long 
delay, since the reader has been for some 
time in possession of the valuable works of 
Mr. Prescott, which entirely exhaust the 
subject.. 

Our observations upon South America be- 
gin at a period much more modem, and will 
be brought down as nearly as possible to the 
present day. They include all the states 
and provinces, except those of Frendi, Eng- 
lish and Dutch Guiana, already considered 
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by us. The contrast famished by the pic- 
ture, when viewed in connection with that of 
the United States of North America, is most 
striking and instructive. 

In the year 1818, the question of South 
American affairs was brought before Con- 
gress by Mr. Monroe, who submitted the 
correspondence between Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Affuirrc, the agent of the Government 
of La Plata, in regard to acknowledging the 
independence of that republic, then in actual 
revolution against the Spanish authorities. 

The papers which were submitted on that 
interesting occasion, embrace the diplomatic 
correspondence, the able letter of Mr. Poin- 
sett, and the elaborate returns of a commis- 
sion, consisting of Messrs. Rodney, Gra- 
ham and Bland, who were sent on a special 
embassy to South America, in order to learn 
the true state of affairs and condition of the 
country. These, with the able speeches of 
that liberal and enlightened statesman, Henry 
Clay, upon the same subject, are upon the 
table before us. For later information, we 
are indebted to the Digest of American Sta- 
tistics, which, with little system, but great 
labor, the Hon. John McGregor, of London, 
has lately made and published. 

Up to the period of the Revolution of 
1790,' in France, South America submitted 
quietly to its European goveniors in every 
particular, however arbitrary the exactions or 
revoltive the principles of government. A 
hope of liberty would have seemed visionary 
and absurd in so grinding a despotism. 
Force and fear, and a sense of weakness and 
dependence, suppressed every other feeling 
than that of passive endurance. 

Two viceroys were set up by the Spaniards 
over their American possessions ; the Vice- 
roy of Mexico and the Viceroy of Peru^ under 
whose jurisdiction all things were placed. 
To these were added, in 1718, the Viceroy ally 
of Santa Fede Bogota; in 1731, the Captain 
Generahhip of Caraccas; in 1768, the Cap- 
tain Generalship of Chili; in 1778, the Vice- 
royalty of Btunos Ayres. 

In 1797, disturbances began to occur in 
Venezuela, induced by the spread of French 
revolutionary principles. They were suc- 
ceeded, in the early part of the next century, 
by the attack of the British army, under 
General Whitlocke, during the English and 
Spanish war, most gallantly repulsed by the 
South Americans, who, in this feat of arms 
and valor, seem for the first time to have 
been taught their true strength and import- 
ance. Such a lesson was not likely to be 
lost. 

When Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII. of 
Spain renounced authority in favor of the 
brother of Napoleon, the act was met with 
loud protestations in the colonies. Neglected 
by the mother country in the pressing diffi- 
culties which surrounded her, and conceiving 



themselves abandoned entirely, a JuTita was 
established in Buenos Ayres, m 1810, which 
assumed, in its own hands, the reins of gov- 
ernment. In 1815, a Congress, at Tucuman, 
and afterwards in Buenos Ayres, was em- 
ployed in framing a republican constitution. 
A declaration of independence was signed 
on the 9th July, 1816, and was soon afler 
followed by a similar declaration from Chili. 

We are, however, anticipating, and return 
to a deteiil of those facts which minutely 
mark the progress of the revolution. In 
the first republican government of Buenos 
Ayres, the executive and legislative powers 
were vested in the Deputies ; afterwards in 
an Assembly of Deputies from all the chief 
towns. This assembly having vested its ex- 
ecutive powers in a Junta of three, which 
took the title of the Superior Provisional 
Government of the United Provinces of the 
River of the La Plata, in the name of Fer- 
dinand VII., and afler dissolving several as- 
semblies, was finally abolished itself, and a 
supreme director chosen, with regal powers. 

The capital and provinces maintained a 
continual struggle, in which the former pre- 
served the supremacy. Paraguay established 
an independent government, consisting of a 
Senate and two Consuls. The eastern shore 
of the La Plata, comprising the Banda Ori- 
ental, or Montevideo, refus^ its adhesion to 
the capital, and resisted by force of arms. 
They asserted an independence of Buenos 
Ayres as well as of Spain. The people of 
Peru took no active part in the revolution, 
from causes growing out of the organization, 
etc. of that province. The power of the 
church in Chili and its opposition to the 
revolution, as well as the factions between 
the powerful families of the Carreras and 
Larrains, are stated, by Mr. Poinsett, as hav- 
ing been unfavorable to the establishment of 
independence. 

The South American colonies were an ob- 
ject of great interest with Great Britain from 
a very early period. Their emancipation 
was a favored project with Mr. Pitt, and pro- 
posals are said to have been made by him to 
the administration of John Adams upon the 
subject. The first outbreak at Caraccas was 
encouraged by a proclamation from Trinidad. 
The expedition of Miranda, and the occupa- 
tion of Buenos Ayres, in 1806, by Sir Home 
Popham, were countenanced by the British 
ffovemmcnt. Emboldened by their success, 
the British now determined upon the entire 
conquest of South America, as is evinced in 
the instructions given to Generals A\Tiitlocke 
and Crawford, whose expedition sailed im- 
mediately after, and was repulsed, as we have 
seen. The expedition of General WTiit- 
locke, says Mr. Poinsett, might have secured 
the emancipation of these colonies, but was 
not adequate to tranfer the dominions to the 
crown of Great Britain. 
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After the downfall of the Spanish throne, 
manifestoes were published by the Princess 
Charlotte of Portugal, and the infant Don 
Pedro, claiming the Spanish American do- 
minions. The first scheme of revolution was 
founded upon this pretension, and the de- 
livery of the country to Princess Charlotte, 
it was thought, would have been soon fol- 
lowed by its absolute independence. The 
matter, however, ntiade but little progress. 

We have already seen the formation of the 
Junta, and the subsequent revolutionary 
governments. Tears of anarchy and blood 
were destined to result in the almost irre- 
trievable ruin of the colonies. The mo- 
narchical and patriot party, in their dissen- 
sions, added no little to the fearful disorders 
of the times. Civil wars ra^ed between the 
different sections with various success and 
carnage. Portuguese and Spanish armies 
ravaged the country. Everytning at times 
seemed hopeless for the republican cause. 
The Spanish yoke seemed but too likely to 
be imposed again. Almost any government 
would have been a blessing. 

Remarking upon this dark chapter, Mr. 
Poinsett continues : " Their dissensions and 
ambition render them, in the opinion of 
some, unworthy to be free ; but let us re- 
collect that the virtues that adorn society and 
brighten the page of history, are the ofispring 
of freedom and science, and that when a 
people have been for centuries kept in sub- 
action by ignorance and superstition, the 
first effort to burst their fetters will call into 
action the most violent of the human passionsi 
and hurry men to commit the greatest ex- 
cesses. The course of such a revolution will 
be *too often stained by cruelties and crimes, 
and will almost inevitably terminate in a 
military despotism." 

** In contemplating," said the Hon. Ilenry Clay, in 
bis speech in the Hoose of RepresentatiTes in 1818, 
on the appointment of a minister to the La Plata, 
*Mn contemplating the great struggle in which 
Spanish America is now engaged, oar attention is 
first flxedby the immensity and character of the conn- 
try which Spabi seeks agBin to subjugate. Stretch- 
lag on the Pacific Ocean IVom about we fortieth de- 
gree of north latitude to about the filXy-ninth degree 
of south latitude, and extending fVom the mouth of 
the Rio del Norte (exclustYoof East Florida) around 
the Gulf of Mexico, and along the South Atlantic to 
near Cape Horn, it is about five thousand miles in 
length, and in some places near three thousand 
in breadth. Within this vast region we behold the 
most sublime and interesting objects of creation ; 
the loftiest mountains, the most majestic rivers in 
the world ; the richest mines of the precious metals, 
and the choicest productions of the earth. We be' 
hold there a spectacle still more interesting and 
sublime — the glorious spectacle of eighteen millions 
of people struggling to burst their chains and to be 
free. When we take a little nearer and more de- 
tailed view, we perceive that nature has, as it were, 
ordained that this people and this coimtry shall ulti- 
mately constitute several difierent nations. Leav- 
ing the United States on the north, we come to New 
Spain, or the vice-royalty of Mexico on the south ; 
passing by Guatemala, we reach the vice-royalty of 
New-Grenada, the late captain-generalship of Ve- 
nezuela and Guiana, lying on the east sicfe of the 
'--* - Stepping over the Brazils we arrive at 



the United Provinces of La Plata, and crossing the 
Andes, we find Chili on the west side, and ftirther 
north, the vice-royalty of Lima or Peru. Each of 
these several parts is sufficient in itself, in point of 
limits, to constitute a poweriVil state ; and in point 
of population, that which has the smallest, contains 
enough to make it respectable. Throughout all the 
extent of that great portion of the worid, which I 
have attempted thus hastily to describe, the spirit of 
revolt against the dominion of Spain has manifested 
itself. The revolution has been attended with 
various degrees of success in the several parts of 
Spanish America. In some it has been already 
crowned, as I shall endeavor to show, with complete 
success ; and in all, I am persuaded that indepen- 
dence has struck such deep root, that the power of 
Spain can never eradicate it. What are the causes 
of this great movement!" 

We have frequently had occasion* to advert 
to the absurd and cruel restrictions which 
are put by the Spanish Colonial System, now 
greatly moderated, upon the commerce of all 
Its dependencies. From these South America 
was a principal sufferer, and they have had 
much influence in paralyzing its industry and 
arresting its progress. That other causes may 
be assigned for the relatively unimportant 
position of the republics which have been 
established there, and their slow advances in 
population and wealth, made even under a 
system of freedom, is not denied. With 
equal advantages of soil and climate, the in- 
feriority of the Spanish and Creoles tends to 
place the countries inhabited and admin- 
istered by them, even under the best possible 
system, very far behind those in which the 
Anglo-Saxon element is allowed to rule. In- 
dustry and unlimited enterprise are the in- 
heritance of the latter. Indolence and pride 
hang like an incubus upon the former. The 
law of one is progress, the other decay. The 
Anglo-Saxons nave been sweeping everything 
before them on the North American con- 
tinent, and establishing an empire which is 
felt, respected and feared, in every quarter 
of the globe. Their arts, their policy, and 
their institutions, find imitators where, but a 
few years ago, it was fashionable to revile. 
The old thrones of Europe are being shaken 
down by the young Hercules of America. It 
is impossible to foresee the ends which are 
to be ultimately worked out. Will the 
knowledge of power and resources be fol- 
lowed by their abuse? Will the love of 
enterprise, and the desire of more extended 
territory, already so plainly manifested among 
ns, leaa to excursions upon the impotent 
neighbors that surround us upon every nand ? 
Have not results in Mexico taught the tV 
vineibiHly of the American arms 7 What 
power on this continent is there that can 
arrest Uieir progress? What army that 
would not be shattered to pieces in the en- 
counter ? What state whose capital would 
not be occupied ? We are not vaunting our 
prowess in haughty pride, but adducing sen- 
timents and facts universally admitted. The 
time has even passed when Europe can 
interfere in the movements of the western 
world. The powers have enough to do in 
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looking after each other, and preventing the 
overshadowing importance of any particular 
one. Mr. Calhoan, the other day in the 
Senate, scoffed with great propriety at the 
apprehension of Eoglish power being undaly 
exercised upon this continent again. There 
is no European army that could be brought 
to this country and landed, laree enough to 
withstand the force that could be brought 
against it. It is but too evident that the 
destinies of America are in our hands. Wis- 
dom and moderation should induce us to at- 
tend to our own peculiar affairs, and leave 
other American powers to do the same. 
The Mexican war was in many respects un- 
fortunate, and we hail the peace with grati- 
fication. We have territories enough to be 
peopled for a generation to come. We have 
states enough formed and in embryo to go- 
vern. Let us leave events to take their own 
course. The North Americans will spread 
out far beyond their present bounds. They 
will encroach again and again upon their 
neighbors. New territories will be planted, 
declare their independence, and be annexed ! 
We have New- Mexico and California ! We 
will have Old Mexico and Cuba ! The Isth- 
mus cannot arrest us — nor even the St. Law- 
rence .' ! Time has all of this in her womb. 
A hundred ttatea will grow up where now 
exist but thirty. Let us not anticipate. The 
end of all of this shall come, and God only 
can tell what it will be and when. 

We condense the leading particulars of the 
trade of South America, during the colonial 
state, from the earliest periods.* The alca- 
vala was the most destructive tax upon na- 
tional prosperity, and amounted to four or 
six per cent, upon every transfer of property, 
and every contract of sale.t The govern- 
ment established monopolies in certain taxed 
articles, extending even to the necessaries of 
life. The colonial trade was at first confined 
to particular classes in both countries, after- 
wards it was opened to all Spaniards, but 
confined to the single port of Seville, which 
became the emporium of American trade. 
In 1730 the monopoly was transferred to 
Cadiz. Twenty-seven vessels were annually 
fitted out for the supply of Peru, Chili, and 
Terra Firroa. With other than these fleets 
the colonists were forbidden to trade, or with 
any foreigners, or with each other. No 
colonist could embark his goods to Spain on 
hb own account.^ A board of trade regu- 
lated the periodical fleets from Spain and 
their cargoes. A license from it was neces- 
sary to load or land a cargo. The smallest 
possible amount of goods was sent to the 
colonies. The crown exacting the same 
duties as upon larger shipments, would thus 



♦ Paper by Hon. Joel R. Poinsett; Am. State 
Papers, 1818. 

t The alcavala, according to Adam Smith, was at 
first a tax of ten per cent. ; and afterwards of four- 
teen per cent, on all sales of property or goods.— 
WXALTH OF Nations, Book ▼. chap. S. 



find the collection of them much easier. 
An impost was levied upon the bulk of the 
articles shipped, without regard to their 
value. An enduUo was levied upon every 
arrival of produce from America, and was 
fixed anew on each return of the fleets. 
Though Spain could not supply all the wants 
of her colonies, she admitted of no purchases 
of foreign goods by them except through 
Cadiz and Seville. The monopolists of theso 
cities realized profits of 170 and 250 percent 
on the colonial trade ! Acording to Ulloa, a 
pound of iron was worth one dollar in Quito, 
a statement we can hardly credit. Contra- 
band traders very naturally multiplied. In 
1740, other expeditions than the periodical 
ones were allowed to sail from the colonies, 
but the licenses for this trade constituted a 
heavy tax upon exports. In 1764, regular 
packet-boats were established between Co- 
runna and the chief ports of America. Then 
cargoes were limited in extent, and to Span- 
ish produce. In 1765 the trade of the wind- 
ward colonies was laid open to several 
ports of Spain. In 1766 the cotton trade 
was opened to Catalonia duty free, and in 
1772 to other provinces. In 1774 colonial 
produce, duty free, was admitted into sev- 
eral ports of Spain. The ordinance of 1778 
abated some of the enormous duties. The 
supply of slaves from foreign sources was 
permitted, first from the French and then 
from the English by the treaty of Utrecht. 
There resulted a contraband trade in other 
things, however, which caused a war be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain. The slave 
trade then passed to a private company, 
whose entrepot was at Porto Rico. The 
government took upon itself the supply, and 
a contract was made with a British house 
for 3,000 annually. In 1789 the slave trade 
with the colonies was thrown open to all 
persons whatever. In 1778 the Council of 
the Indies decreed free commerce, if in 
Spanish built and owned vessels, with all the 
officers and two-thirds of the crew Span- 
iards. The colonial ports were classed with 
a view to privileges. Articles of the growth 
and manufacture of the mother country 
were called free, and paid 9 per cent, duty ; 
those of the manufacture only, paid 12}. 
Foreign goods, received in the colonies 
through Spain, paid, including all charges, 
in all the ports, 33^ i>er cent. The duties 
on 74,000,000 reals of imports into America 
in 1778 was 32,000,000 reals, on 74,000,000 
exports from America, 3,000,000 reals vel- 
lon. In 1788 the exports to the colonies 
were 500,000,000 reals ; imports from, 
800,000,000 reals. 

Alter the British invasion of South 
America a new era opened in the trade of 
Buenos Ayres. The most exaggerated no- 
tions became prevalent in England with re- 
gard to tis importance. It was even thought 
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the loss of the United States might be com- 
pensated from this quarter. On the with- 
drawal of the British troops, the viceroy 
was obliged to yield to popular clamor and 
open the ports to neutrals. The duties, 
however, were too high to attract many 
from the United States to enter, though 
British and Spanish capital availed itself of 
our flag. On the establishment of the Junta 
in Buenos Ayres, the ports of the Plate 
were opened to the British flag. A large 
capital took (his direction. Trie market 
was overstocked with every article of Brit- 
ish manufacture. Even skates and warm- 
ing-pans were introduced by these sapient 
traders, like coal into Newcastle. The 
merchants oAen lost, not only the prime 
cost of the articles and freight, but had to 
pay 4L further sum for duties. English cali- 
coes were retailed, three hundred leagues 
from the coast, below the London price — a 
state of things which has, no doubt, existed 
during the late Mexican war ; more liberal 
duties and regulations, however, were the 
result. In 1818, Buenos Ayres continued 
to be overstocked with English goods. 
Vessels were even dispatched from the River 
Plate direct to China and India. " In the 
hands of freemen,'' says Mr. Poinsett, ''who 
were sensible of its advantages, and under 
an enlightened government, Chili, from the 
number and variety of its productions, which 
yield the raw material of every sort of.manu- 
facture, has within itself the means of great- 
ness. And from the number of its harbors, 
and great extent of coast, might carry on an 
extensive and lucrative commerce with the 
intermediate ports, with the vice-royalty of 
Lima, the Philippine Islands, the East In- 
dies, and China. 

The following summary, made bv Grego- 
rio Tagle, Secretary of State of La Plata, 
and communicated to Congress by our 
agent, Mr. Graham, in 1818, is worthy of 
introduction. 

PSODUCTXONS, MANUPACTUBKS, &C.— BBPUBLIC 
OF LA PLATA. 

Buenos .4yre«.— Grain, bides, tallow, wool, horns, 
hair. These are an inexhaustible irapply of com- 
mercial resources. The trade with the Pampas 
Indians alone in montas, wool, salt, bridle reins, 
and feathers, exceeds the sum of $100,000 per 
annum. 

Paraguay.— Wood of a superior quality of many 
varieties, mani, tobacco, guambe. peasaba for 
cables, honey and molasses, dried sweatmeats, 
sugar, rice, cotton cloths, gums, raisins, fkncy 
birds. 

Cordova. — Grains, hides, woolen and cotton cloths, 
mules and herds, lime, minerals of gold ana 
silver. 

Mendoza.~-TMeA firults, wines, brandy, grain, cattle, 
woolen, wagons for transportation, minerals of 
gold. 

7Y««m«m.— Woods, grain, rice, oranges, mani, to- 
bacco, wax, cotton, cheese, woolen, herds, wagons, 
Ac. 

Ss/ta.— Herds, mules, grain, sugar, honey^ mo- 
lasses, brandies, wool, woods, minerals of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and tin, sulphur, alum, vitriol. 



Comente*.— Hides, hair, cotton, agi, mani, honey, 
dried sweatmeats, sugar, charcoal, cotton, woolen. 

Entre Rios and Banda Oriental.— Ox hides, horse 
hides, deer skins, otter and chinchilla skins, tallow, 
dried and salt meats. 

Mr. Poinsett thus describes the vice- 
royalty of Peru : 

" The bay of Tumbez separates it on the north 
(Vom the kingdom of Granada ; the river of Loa on 
the south, fVom the desert of Alkama and the king- 
dom of Chili. The Cordillera of VUacota in ll« 
south, separates it ilrom Buenos AjTes. On the east 
it is bounded by an immense desert, and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. The face of the country is 
extremely unequal ; bordering on the coast it is a 
sandy, barren desert ; with a few small but fertile 
valleys, and in the Interior are the lofly mountains 
and deep valleys of the Cordillera. The tempera- 
ture varies, therefbre, in the same latitude. In the 
habitable parts of the mountains the thermometer of 
Reaumer varies ft-om 3*^ below to 9 degrees above 
it. At Lima, and generally along the coast, the con- 
stant variation of the thermometer is from 13^ to 
23 J<®. The productions pf Peru ibllow the nature 
of its diflbrent climates. Wine, oil, and sugar are 
the most valuable productions of the coast, com and 
wheat of the valleys, bark and cocoa of the moun- 
tains." 

The following, from the same pen, 
sketches Cbili : 

" From the Cordilleras de los Andes to the Pacific, 
the inclination is so great that all the rivers flow 
with the rapidity of torrents, and are therefore not 
navigable. They serve to irrigate the valleys, and 
render them the most fertile in the world. The 
climate makes ttiis method of cultivation absolutely 
necessary, for firom the Salado to the Stato, that is, 
fVom 25^ to 36^ of south latitude, not a cloud is to be 
seen above the horizon fVom the month of November 
to the month of May. The atmosphere during this 
period is perlbctly clear, and t)ie dews are scarcely 
perceptible, nor is the heat oppressive. The prox- 
imity of the Andes tempers the air, and the mercury 
fluctuates between 70^ and 80^ of Farenheit, and 
rarely rises to 85°. Thunder-storms, so (Vequent on 
the east of the Andes, are unknown in this part of 
Chili. Winter commences in the month of May, the 
cold is mild, and the rains gentle and unattended 
with wind. The rains of the winter (brtUize the 
hills, and the plains, which cannot be irrigated during 
that season, afford pasture fbr the cattle. The 
spring commences in September, and the face of 
nature then in Chili is peculiarly beautif\il. The 
hills are verdant, and covered with innumerable 
flowering shrubs, and the plains present to the eye a 
carpet of flowers. The abundance of water and the 
peculiarity of the climate enable the inhabitants to 
raise all the (hiits of the earth in great perfection. 
The wheat which is cultivated in the valleys is of 
excellent quality, and the product seldom less than 
fbrty times the seed ; sometimes ninety, and on the 
the best lands one hundred. Indian com likewise is 
cultivated, and on the best land produces abundantly. 
Barley is raised in great quantities for the use of 
horses and mules, which in the winter are fed on 
this grain mixed with chopped straw, as in Arabia 
and old Spain. Hemp and flax grow abundantlv. 
Cotton is Iiere and there cultivated for domestic 
manufactures ; and there is one sugar plantation. 
The climate and soil are well adapted to the culture 
of sugar, but they have been long accustomed to get 
that article fh)m Lima, in exchanffe fbr their wheat, 
and are not disposed to change the ancient habits. 
Rice would likewise grow on the low lands, but 
it is brought ttoxn Lima."* 

Mr. Bland, one of the commissioners to 
South America in 1818, furnishes a picture 
of the vast pampast or pasture grounds of 
Buenos Ayres : 

* Am. State Papers, 1818. 
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" The pampas, which forms a part of the territory 
of Cordova and of Santa Fe, and all that of Buenos 
A>Te8, if measured entire in the country of the 
Patagonian tribes, extends in length 1,500 miles, and 
in breadth in a direct line, following the southern 
boundary of the Union, 500 miles. fVom the ocean to 
its western confines. Over all this immense space 
there is not a tree, not a shrub, nor a single perennial 
plant to be seen, save only those few which here 
and there lift their heads near a herdsman's hut. 
There are no hills nor eminences, and the undula- 
tions are so gentle, as only to be perceived by taking 
a long view over its surfhce ; and then the eye 
passes round and round the horizon as over the fkce 
of the undulating ocean in a calm, where there is 
not a single object to delight or to relieve, or to vary 
the scene. The keen blast, called the pamperos, 
sweeps over the houseless and unsheltered plain 
without the least obstruction, and the fierce rays of 
the sun are felt in all their unmitigated fervor. You 
are sometimes in sight of thousands of animals, but 
they are chiefly horned cattle and horses -, and deer, 
ostriches, wild dogs, &c., fly as you approach. For 
awhile the pampas presents the mind with an 
agreeable astonishment, but that soon subsides, and 
the eye may often be directed in vain in any way to 
obtain a single glance of society. Surrounded by a 
boundless, silent sameness, one sensibly feels the 
value of tne voice and variegated scenes of nature. 
This interminable plain spreads out one of the most 
expanded and awful solitudes on earth.'* 

These general observations and reflections 
muat, however, be brouffht to a close, as 
there will be scarcely sufficient space other- 
wise for the particular enumeration and 
description of state* intended in this article. 
We therefore proceed at once to this, the 
second part of our labors. 
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interest connected with the history of this 
people. 

Argentine RepuMic, or Buenos Ayres. — 
It formerly included Monte Video and Para- 
guay, as we have seen. Cattle and agri- 
cultural products form the chief source of 
wealth ; wool is also exported, of superior 
growth. The Argentine Republic is broken 
up into a number of minor republics, as- 
sociated together ; and Paraguay and Uru- 
^ay, or Monte Video, are qut nominally 
included. These states have set up a sepa- 
rate government. The minor republics or 
provinces are Entre Rios, Santa Fe, Gor- 
rientes, Missiones, Bajada de Santa Fe, 
Cordova, San Luis de la Punta, Mendoza, 
San Juan, Rioja, Catamarcha, Santiago, 
Tucuman, Salta. Buenos Ayrea^ the capital, 
has a population of 80,000, almost entirely 
of the Spanish race. Its trade is very con- 
siderable. The government consists of an 
Executive, elected for five years, with his 
appointed council, and a Junta, elected 
every year. Rosas entirely subverted this 
constitution, and established a military des- 
potism. The internal trade and navigation 
is considerable. 
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Arauchnia is an unimportant territory 
north of Patagonia, and included within it 
on the maps. The inhabitants are igno- 
rant, and are chiefly limited agriculturists 
and shepherds. There is much curious 
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In 1828, sixty-four British ships, of 
12,746 tonnage, entered Buenos Ayres. In 
1836 the whole number of arrivals were 
213, ot which 37 were from the United 
States; tonnage 36,117; value of cargoes 
39,422,134 current dollars. The number 
of ships departing were 224 — 40 to the 
United States ; vJue of cargoes 29,967,611 
current dollars. Contraband trade has been 
extensively conducted in consequence of the 
disorders in the republic. 

Bolivia, or Upper Peru. — More than 
three-fourths of the inhabitants are aborigi- 
nal Indians. The chief manufactures are of 
cotton, woolens of the hair of the alpaca and 
llama, glass, silver vessels, fans, <Scc. Com- 
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merce is inconsiderable, growing out of 
difficulties of transportation. Nearly all the 
products of Bolivia go to Europe, from the 
Pacific, after a terrible and rocky land- 
carriage of a considerable distance. Nothing 
but the precious metals and the most valued 
goods can endure the cost. Previous to 
1829, Bolivia was included with Buenos 
Ayres. The independence of the country 
was then secured under Gen. Sucre. Its 
present name was taken from the liberator, 
boliver, who drew up its constitution. 
This constitution and cede have been 
abandoned, though the government is still 
Tested in a president, senate, tribunes and 
censors. I 

The vast empire of Brazil compares with 
China and Russia in extent ; having an ! 
Atlantic coast of 4,000 miles, and an area of 
nearly three millions of square miles. The 
climate is of consequence very various, 
though in general mild and regular. Mr. 
\on Lan^sdorff, consul at Rio, remarks : 
*' Winter m this country resembles summer 
in the North of Europe. Summer appears 
one continuous spring, while spring and 
autumn are unconsciously lost m winter 
and summer.'* 

Stem winter smiles on this aaspiclous clime. 
The fields are florid in eternal prime ; 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow. 
Mould the round hail, or flake the tlcecy snow ; 
But from the breezy deep the groves inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the eastern gale." 

All the trees and products of the West 
Indies abound in Brazil. In the southern 
provinces, the grains and fruits of Europe 
succeed. The finest and most valuable 
woods abound. Scarcely a two-hundreth 
part of Brazil is in cultivation. **Thc 
luxuriance and richness of this vegetable 
world, is ascribed, by Humboldt, to the great 
moisture which everywhere prevails, and 
which gives it an advantage over all other 
hot countries ; forming a more happy and 
fertile contrast to those parts of Africa which 
lie within the same parallels of latitude. In 
many respects the climate, the soil, the 
varied surface, and the rich vegetation, 
seem to resemble more some parts of Asia 
Minor. But in that exuberance of ever- 
green foliage, which forms the peculiar 
characteristic of a new continent ; in the 
number of its richly wooded mountains ; 
the sources of countless streams, and the 
abundance of large springs ; in the character, 
even, of its sandless deserts and indomitable 
forests, the tropical regions of Brazil are 
almost pre-eminent to those of any other 
region."* 

Vast quantities of cattle are reared in 
Brazil, several thousands being common on 
a single estate. 



* McGregor on America, p. 183S. 
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The mines of Brazil are most prolific 
of iron, gold and diamonds. The largest 
diamond in the world was found here. In 
the search for them, the earth is carefully 
washed after being taken from the beds of 
the rivers. The operation is performed by 
negroes, who receive their liberty when 
fortunate enough to find a valuable gem. 
30,000 negroes have been so employed, and 
the mines are worked by government. The 
whole value of diamonds found in the eighty 
years, ending 1816, was not supposed 
greater than three and a half millions 
sterling, little greater thftn the sugar and 
coffee export of a single year! After 
Mexico and Peru, says McCulloch, Brazil 
has furnished Europe with the greatest 
quantity of precious metals. The rage for 
mining has, however, abated, and the people 
have oetaken themselves to the more ra- 
tional and profitable pursuits of agriculture. 
There is a large iron foundry belonging to 
government, which was considered in 1843 
a failure. 

The population of Brazil are free and slave ; 
the former including Europeans, white per- 
sons born in Brazil, mulattoes, aborigines, 
Africans, Slc. There are 88 titles of nobil- 
ity, viz.: marquises, viscounts, counts and 
barons. The whole population, in 1844, 
was 4,450,249. a very inconsiderable number 
for so vast an empire. McCulloch makes the 
estimate about 7,000,000. One-half, nearly, 
are nepro slaves, and one-sixth only of Portu- 
guese blood. Mr, Kidder, who lately visited 
Brazil, says, '* the Catholic religion and the 
priesthood are falling into decay.'' 

Brazil was discovered by the Spaniards in 
1500, and soon afterwards by the Portu- 
guese, which gave rise to serious disputes. 
The Dutch, French and English plundered 
the earliest settlements. The Dutch held 
possession of different positions till 1G54, 
when they were expelled. In 1803, the 
Portuguese sovereign removed his court to 
Brazil, and threw opeu the ports to all friend- 
ly and nentral powers. A revolution having 
taken place in Pemambuco, the Portuguese 
constitution was adopted to arrest its pro- 
gress. On the king's leaving for Portugal, a 
stmggle ensued, which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the independent Empire of Brazil, 
under the soil of the Portuguese king, in 
whose family ii still remains. 

The cities of Brazil are upon the coast, the 
harbors fine, and rivers extensive. The 
Amazon is one of the wonders of the world. 
It was discovered by Orellana, who, in a frait 
craft, descended it from the mountains of 
Peru to the mouth. His description, pub- 
lished in Europe, was exaggerated and em* 
bellished in the highest degree, and gave rise 
to the El Dorado, A race of giant female 
warriors were described, which gave name 
to the river. These accounts were for a long 
time credited. 
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" Considering,*' says a historian, " the lengthened 
period daring which Brazil has been colonized, its 
Tast extent and fertility, the variety of iu produc- 
tions and its fkTorable situation for commerce, its 
progress in the accumulation of population and 
wealth has been extremely alow. This apparent 
anomaly may, however, be easily explained. The 
slow progress of Brazil, like that of the contiguous 
ei'devant Spanish colonies, is entirely owing to the 
vicious principles on which it was governed by the 
mother country, and to the rigid exclusion of fo- 
reigners (Vom the country; the oppressive restric- 
tions laid on the trade ana industry of the colonists, 
and more than all the rest, to the ignorance of the 
Portuguese, and their inferiority in respect of science 
and art to most other nations in Europe. Portu- 
gal could bequeath nothing to her colonies but pride, 
superstition, and intolerance ; but since the down- 
IkU of the old colonial system, consequent on the 
emigration of the court to Brazil, the foundations of 
a new and better order of things have been laid ; 
novut saculorum mucitur ordo. The settlement of 
thousands of foreigners in Brazil, and the unfettered 
intercourse she now carries on with all the most 
civilized countries in the world, have already had 
the best effects; and though it will require a 
lengthened period to counteract the joint influ- 
ence of ignorance, slavery and a debasing super- 
stition, Brazil is rapidly rising, not merely in the 
scale of wealth and population, but also in that of 
civilization." 

We proceed to notice the most important 
cities and trade of Brazil. 

Pemambuco imports cotton goods from the 
United States; cod-fish, tea, earthenware, 
hats, flonr, iron, etc., from England, France, 
-and Germany. 
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Para is situated on one of the mouths of 
the Amazon, called Para River, 80 miles 
from the sea. The regular ebb and flow of 
the tides of the sea are observed for six hun- 
dred miles above the mouth of the Amazon. 
The position of Para is admirable for com- 
merce. Its highways and byways are all by 
water, on bays, rivers, lakes and creeks. 
Manufactured goods, silks, hardware, wines, 
spirits, portert «alt provisions, salt, floor, fur- 



niture, oil, gimpowder, iron in bors, lead, 
cordage, and saU-clotb, are imported to tho 
amount of half a million of dollars. The 
export, in 1845, reached £147,505 sterling, 
embracing cotton, rice, rum, India rubber, 
cacao, cloves, cofliee, gums, drugs, cabinet 
woods, etc. etc. The manufactures are cot- 
ton sacks and India rubber shoes. 

MaraTiham is a town of 30,000 inhabitants, 
and exhibits a general neatness and air of en- 
terprise, said to be uncommon in the other 
towns of the empire. The imports in 1841 
were £359,526, exports £319,833. 

Parahiba exported in 1844, 2,134 tons of 
sugar, valued at £33,493 sterling; 23.172 
bags of cotton, valued at £80,765 sterling; 
20,583 hides, £9,005 sterling. 

Bahia has a population, it is estimated, of 
180,000. It was formerly the principal 
rendezvous of the slave-traders. 

SXP0RT8 AND IMPORTS — BAHIA, 1843. 

.England francs, 15,307,047 6,740,242 

Hanse Towns " 1.547,732 3,334,472 

Portugal " 2,253,513 1,888,917 

Austria " 553,384 2,654,002 

France " 2,342,336 851.859 

Aflrica " 262.956 1,455,743 

Sweden & Norway " 109,763 1,550,751 

Sardinia " 586,884 991,926 

United Stales " 750,353 54,637 

Sicily " 226,302 439,877 

Denmark " — 411,562 

Other Countries... ** 342,410 456,536 

Fishers " 404,832 — 



Total francs, 24,687,512 20,130,524 

Rio de Janeiro. — " This port," says McGre- 
gor, '* is much resorted to by vessels in dis- 
tress, navigating the ocean between the Capes 
of Good Hope and Horn. Ships of war and 
merchant vessels, bound round the capes, 
find this a most convenient place to procure 
water and fresh provisions. Ships from 
Europe and North America meet in this sreat 
conveying harbor : ships sailing to or arriving 
from Bombay, Canton, New Holland, New 
South Wales, Valparaiso, and the various 
islands of the Pacific, as well as California 
and Oregon, on the western coast of North 
America. 

•• Rio Janeiro has become the chief empo- 
rium of Brazilian commerce, and especially 
of its mining districts. All the ports on the 
coast south of Bahia, and it may be said to 
the frontiers of the Banda Oriental, to Monte 
Video, send most of their produce for expor- 
tation to Europe or for home consumption to 
Rio Janeiro. Farinha, beans, bacon, dried or 
salt meat, are brought to the metropolis; 
hides, horns, dried meat, tallow and bacon, 
with rice and wheat flour, come by sea, 
chiefly from the provinces of Rio Grande do 
Sul and San Paulo ; the latter furnishes also 
cheese, the bark of the mangrove tree for 
tanning, with some gun>-wooas, su^ar, and 
rum ; Santa Catherina sends also sole leather, 
onions, garlic, dried fish, and pottery. The 
small harbors to the north of Rio de Janeiro, 
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to wit. Joan do Paraiba, San Salvador, Ma- 
cabe, Porto Saguro, Caravelhas, Victoria, &c., 
eapply vegetables and fish, beans, planks, 
hoops, Brazil wood, bark, charcoal, fuel, 
cocoa-nats, tobacco, sn^r, mm. lice, &c. 

" The inland trade is extensive between 
Rio de Janeiro and the neighboring provinces. 
From Rio Grande do Sal and San Paiilo, 
many thousands of oxen, horses and mules, 
are annually driven to Rio de Janeiro. The 
inhabitants of the remote provinces of Matto- 
Grosao and GFoyaz bring gold in bars and 
dost, precious stones and smuggled diamonds, 
(the latter being contraband,) to exchange for 
European manufactures ; to the smaller ports 
of Brazil, Rio exports all sorts of European 
goods ; to both the western and eastern coasts 
of America, English and Portuguese goods; 
to Europe, su^r, coffee, cotton, tobacco, 
hides, otter skms, horse hair, Sec.; and in 
speaking of trade, we must not omit the 
abhorred traffic in human beings, which dis- 
graces Rio Janeiro." 

IMPORTS AWD EXPORTS— BIO JAIfXIRO. 

1842-43. 

Imports. 

Great Rritain 13,697,638 

TTniied States 4,028,47 1 

France 3,965,972 

Portugal 1,912,077 

Vrugnay 1,552,640 

Argentine Republic 932,093 

Unuae Towns 1,430,875 

Spain 618,249 

Braxa 1,062,205 

Oiber places 2,045,460 

Total 31 ,265,679 

Exports. 

Great Britain 3,920,629 

United Sutes 6,005,131 

France 1,118,036 

Portugal 1,205,100 

Uruguay 655,242 

Argentine Republic 704,206 

Belgium 928,471 

Hanse Towns 3,360,956 

Austrian Ports 2,050,075 

Denmark 544,920 

Sweden 469,097 

Genoa 389,963 

Holland 34,923 

Uncertain 834,190 

Total 22,220,309 

Chili. — Chili stretches in a long, narrow 
strip upon the Pacific shore of South America. 
Its rivers have but moderate capacities for 
navigation. Its agriculture is but slightly at- 
tended to. Cattle-raising is a common pursuit. 
On the coast the fisheries might be prosecuted 
with great success. The number of copper 
mines is large, and there are a few of gold 
and silver. The manufactures are few, and 
of the coarser kind. Since its separation from 
Spain the commerce of Chili has increased, 
which cannot be said of other South Ameri- 
can states. The increase has been very great. 

• Tb* miUeifl b worthaboat SO ccats. 



The trade is chiefly with Great Britain ; and 
exports of foreign goods are made from Chili 
to other states of South America. The im- 
ports from the United States are tobacco, 
candles, oil, sugar, manufactures: those from 
Peru, dyes, coffee, sugar, pearls, cacao, to- 
bacco, cotton, rice, salt, ana spirits; from La 
Plata, Paraguay tea, cotton, &c. Exports — 
bullion, copper, hides, tallow, pulse, wheat, 
fruits, drugs, and European goods reexport- 
ed. Chili is a republic, under a president 
elected for a term of years. It has a congress 
of 56 members. The revolution commenced 
in 1810. It was kept under by the royalists 
from 1817 to 1818; but in that year secured 
its independence. The chief commercial 
town is Valparaiso. 

Capt. Wilkes, of the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition, writes: '*Ihave had some 
opportunity of knowing Valparaiso, and con- 
trasting its present state with that of 1821 or 
1822. It was then a mere village, composed, 
with but few exceptions, of straggling ran- 
ches. It has now the appearance of a thickly, 
settled town, with a population of 30,000, five 
times the number it had then. Most of the 
buildings are of one story, and built of sun. 
dried brick.^ Santiago contains 60,000 inha- 
bitants, and is increasing in wealth and popu- 
lation." 

In 1842, there arrived in Valparaiso 375 
vessels, of 101,075 tonnage; 10,000 of these 
tons were from Great Britain, 7,000 from the 
United States, and 28,000 from Peru, The 
departures were 311 vessels of 82.390 ton- 
nage, of which 15,000 were to England, 
31.000 to Peru, 10,000 to* Brazil, and only 
2,000 to the United States. The average 
annual export of Chilian products, from 1836 
to 1840, has been stated at £1,139,913. 

TRADE, UNITED STATES AND CHILI 1844. 

Exports to Chili. 

Fish, Oil, and Sperm Candles $6,953 

Staves, Shingles, Planks 7,535 

Masts, Spars, J»faval Stores 2,122 

ProTisions, Beer and Spirits 63,480 

Breadstoffs 28,462 

Tobacco 6,411 

Wax 9,258 

Suf^r 22,550 

Manu&ctures 703,951 

Sundries 5,914 

Experts of Foreign Goods 248,576 

Total $1,105,221 

Imports from Chili. 

BuUion and Specie $185,117 

Copper, pigs, bar, «tc 355,848 

Dye- Woods 3,415 

Leghorn, Straw, &c.. Hats 18,833 

Wool 19,847 

Cocoa 26,431 

Hemp 2,234 

Manufkctures 9.470 

Sundries 127,951 

Salt 600 



Total $750,370 
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Colombia. — ^This territoiy, in the most l 
northern Umit of South America, included in 
one union the states of Venezuela and New 
Granada in 1819. The revolutionists, under 
Sucre and Bolivar, having every where suc- 
ceeded, Ecuador in 1823 was added. Vene- 
zuela separated from the other states in 
1829, but rejoined them the following year. 
This union has, however, been broken up, 
and the states constitute separate and inde- 
pendent governments, which shall be con- 
sidered in their order. 

New Granada is in the northwest of South 
America, and includes the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma. The inhabitants are descendants of 
Spaniards, Negroes, Mulattoes, Indians, <Scc., 
and amounted, at the latest computation, to 
1,360,000. Coarse woolens and cottons are 
manufactured for the consumption of the 
lower classes. Gold is found in the beds of 
rivers and in mines ; platinum exists on the 
Pacific shores. The other minerals, of silver, 
iron, copper, tin, and lead, are not plentiful 
Emeralds are abundant in a river north of 
Bogota ; coal occurs on the banks of the Rio 
Sinu. The average annual value of the 
trade of Granada is estunated at 40,000,000 
francs. The imports in 1840 scarcely ex- 
ceeded 17,000,000 francs ; in 1843 they rose 
to, 23,000,000 francs; in 1844 they fell to 
22',000,000 francs. In 1843 the exports were 
16,000,000 francs; in 1844, 14,000,000 
francs. The contraband trade is very large ; 
the trade is divided in the proportions of 

Jamaica and England 13,000,000 (Vanes. 

France .^ 3,769,000 " 

United States 1,000,000 

Island of Curacao 820,000 

Spain 610,000 

Venezuela and Peru, each 750,000 

The imports from the United States are 
flour, salt goods, drugs, &c. The port of 
Carthagena on the coast is one of the finest 
harbors in the world. The port of Panama 
conducts chiefly a coasting trade. A line of 
steamships carry the .English mail from 
Chagrcs to Valparaiso. The West India 
steamers leave the mail at the isthmus to be 
carried across to that point. 

Venezuela. — " Tlie Republic of Venezuela 
is a vast, fertile and splendid region ; ma^i- 
ficent rivers, fertile forests, high mountains, 
low alluvial districts, and islands, and plains, 
are its remarkable features. Its name is de- 
rived from a fancied resemblance to Vemce 
in the first Indian villages discovered. The 
republic is divided into thirteen provinces, of 
Dehich Caraccas is the most important. The 
provinces have their governors, and send 
two members to the senate. The govern- 
ment and laws are lodged in a President, 
Vice-President, Senate, House of Represen- 
tatives, 6lc. Caraccas has a population of 
60,000. Its port is La Guayra. The inha- 
bitants of the towns and villages of Vene- 



zuela are chiefly farmers. The people and 
government have acted, it is said, since their 
mdependence, with more wisdom than any 
of the Spanish republics, except Chili. The 
Orinoco River is 1600 miles long, and re- 
ceives innumerable tributaries. It is naviga- 
ble for large vessels five hundred miles — it 
has several mouths. The regions drained by 
this river are in wilderness. A steam navi- 
gation of its waters would work miracles in 
a short time. Many movements have of late 
been made to bring about such a result, with 
which the reader is doubtless familiar." 

EXPORTS OP VENEZUELA 1845. 

Great Britain and British Colonies $1,156,751 

United States 1,376,596 

Denmark and Colonics 441,336 

Germany, Bremen, and Hamburg 701,685 

Spain and Colonies 1,012,747 

France and French West Indies 477,494 

Holland and Curacoa 268,135 

Mexico 84,554 

Granada and Goajiara 6,000 

Ilayti 540 

Sardinia 43,557 

Austria 22,000 

Other Countries 764,000 

Total $5,592,159 

Or in £ sterling 894,745 

The imports in the same time, including coin, from 
all countries, were $4,961,727, or in je793,877. 

Paraguay^ though nominally included in 
the Argentine Confederation, has scarcely 
ever joined the association. It was early un- 
der the government of the Jesuits, and on the 
war occiurring between Spain and Portugal, 
the Indians took sides against the latter. 
The suppression of the Jesuits in France, 
and Spain and Portugal, was followed by 
their banishment from America. The pro- 
ductions of Paraguay are numerous. Quan- 
tities of timber are floated down to Buenos 
Ayres. Tobacco, sugar and cotton are ex- 
ported ; caoutchouc and indigo grow wild ; 
raraguay tea has been exported to the 
amount of 8,000,000 lbs. The state of culti- 
vation is superior to that of the neighboring 
Argentine states. Mr. Robinson saw white- 
washed cottages among the trees, surround- 
ed by fields of cotton, jrucca, and tobacco, In- 
dian com, sugar cane, &c. The dictator 
possessed nearly half the country, in conse- 
quence of Jesuit confiscations. It is admin- 
istered for the state, and agricultural im- 
provements are extended by ^spotic regula- 
tions. Rice, maize, cotton, culinary vegeta- 
bles are grown, and the breeding of horses 
and cattle promoted. The Paraguay tea is 
said to be as much used in Chili, La Plata, 
Peru, Brazil, as China tea in England. Mr. 
McGregor remarks, if the war between 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video were ended 
— if these countries were tranquilized, the 
period will have arrived when a very lucra- 
tive trade may be carried on with the fertile 
region of Paraguay, and the countries drain- 
ed by the Parana and its affluents. Hie 
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Sivemment of Paraguay is an anomaly in 
e present times, says McCulloch ; it ap- 
proaches as near an absolute despotism as 
can well be conceived ; the dictatorship of 
Sylla, in ancient Rome, being the only mo- 
del with which it may be compared. The 
second consul, Dr. Francia, had himself de- 
clared, in 1817, dictator for life. Under his 
ffovemment the country exhibited great in- 
dustrial improvement. 

Ecuador, since the dissolution of the Co- 
lombian union, has formed an independent 
republic, governed by a president chosen for 
eight years, and a legislature of two houses. 
" In the western region of Ecuador, Indian 
com, plantains, yams, cacao, tobacco, sugar, 
cotton, and different kinds of tropical fruits 
and vegetables are cultivated." From the 
elevated plains and valleys of the mountain 
region, wheat is sent down to Guayaquil and 
other low districts. Towards the southern 
extremity of the Andes, there are extensive 
forests. The great plains yield wax, gum, 
resin, and sarsaparilla. In the mountain re- 
gion, cattle in large herds, horses, mules, 
and sheep, are pastured. Turtles are abun- 
dant in the Amazon ; the manta fish abounds 
on the Pacific coast, and is salted for the 
Guayaquil market. Pearls were formerly 
fish^; cochineal is collected near Loxa; 
small quantities of gold, silver, lead, and 
quicksilver are found. Salt is made on the 
coast. The manufactures of Ecuador are 
more important than those of any other of 
Uie South American republics ; coarse wool- 
en and cotton stuffs are woven at many 
places in the elevated valleys. There are 
manu&ctures of silk, and some tanneries. 
The city of Guayaquil contains 25,000 inha- 
bitants. It supplies the settlements of the 
mountain coast with wine, brandy, and the 
sugars of Peru and Chili, and with European 
merchandise.* 

KXPORTS, OVATAQUIL — 1843-1844. 

1843 .... Cocoa, .... 15,338,»70 lbs . . . .Value, in70,433 
J844.... " .... 8,565,500 '«.... " 105,788 
1843 ...Cotton,.... 80,000 " .... " 1,920 

1844.... " ... 250,000 " .... " 4,618 

Peru. — ^The constitution of the present 
govenunent of Peru was framed in 1828, up- 
on the basis of that of the United States. 
The senate and chamber of deputies are 
chosen by the people ; as also is the presi- 
dent every four years. The Spanish system, 
which limited supply, forced tne inhabitants 
of Pern to make some indispensable articles. 
Coarse cotton and woolen stuffs are manu- 
factured. At Lima, arequipa, cuzco, gold 
and silver vessels, utensils, trinkets, and or- 
Baments are made. The internal trade is 
impeded from the want of roads. A trade in 
gams, cotton, resin, wax, sarsaparilla and 
eoarse cottons, called Tucuya, are exported 



* MeGr^gor, 1091.— We have adopted bis langnage. 



from the eastern districts to those of Brazil, 
near the Amazon. The maritime commerce 
of Peru is chiefly with the western coast and 
other republics of America, with Mexico, 
Central America, Guayaquil and Chili ; to 
which countries, sugar, wine, brandy, salt 
and other articles are exported. Gold, sil- 
ver and saltpetre are also exported. The 
sugar mills, in the Valley of Huanuco, are 
made of wood and worked by oxen. On the 
larger estates, brass rollers are used, but with 
a single exception, the estate of Anda- 
guaylla, the proprietors adhere to the old 
practice of woriung by oxen by day and by 
night, throughout the year. All accounts 
agree upon the degeneracy of Peru since its 
independence. The population has decreas- 
ed vastly. Von Tschudi, quoted by McGre- 
gor, gives a frightful account of prevailing 
unmorality. He says, *'the number of new- 
bom infants exposed and found dead, is very 
^eat. Wlien a dead child is picked up be- 
fore the church, or in the street, it is carried 
without a word of inquiry to the Pantheon. 
Frequently it is thought not worth while to 
bury it. Vultures drag about the sweltering 
carcases of infants, and devour them in the 
populous streets." The silver mines of Pas- 
co are the richest in South America. There 
exist quicksilver mines at Huancabelica. 
Gold-dust and fragments are found in several 
rivers. Copper, iron, lead and sulphur exist. 

Lima is the chief city of Peru, and is ele- 
vated 560 feet above the level of the sea. 
The houses are low, in order to stand the 
effects of earthquakes. Population, 45,000. 
Its trade is conducted thrbugh the adjacent 
port of Callao. Capt. Wilkes, of the United 
States' Exploring Expedition, who visited 
Lima in 1821 and 1841, marks the change : 
" Everything betokens poverty and decay ; a 
sad change from its former splendor and 
wealth. The country has been a scene of 
commotion and revolution for the last 25 
years. The neglected walls and ruined tene- 
ments, the want of stir and life among the 
people, are sad evidences of decay. 

Callao, according to Capt. Wilkes, has 
improved. The streets have been meide 
much wider, and the town has a more de- 
cent appearance. Water is conducted from 
the canal to the mole, and a railway takes 
the goods to the fortress, which is now con- 
verted into a depot. The best idea of the 
trade of Callao may be formed from the num- 
ber of vessels that frequent it. The usual 
number in port is about 40, in the propor- 
tion of 9 ships of war and 35 merchantmen. 

The pro^ss of Peru has been greatly re- 
tarded by Its vicious administration of gov- 
ernment. Monopolies of every kind have 
been established. A monopoly of naviga- 
ting the coasts and ports of^Peru in. steam 
vessels has been granted for ten years to Mr. 
Wheelwright 
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IXPORTS, PERU— 1839, 1840. 

1839. 1840. 

Bark ♦50,3«7.... 117,999 

BuUion, &c 6,554,141 . . . .7,810,746 

Chinchilla 11,016.... 9,648 

Copper, &c 91,089.... 105,210 

" inbara 14,637.... 21,318 

Cotton 871,800.... 429,444 

Hides 6,859... 19,090 

Horns 320.... 

Sealskins 656.... 

Saltpetre 299,152.... 454,712 

Sugar 52,150 

Tin 61,867.... 64,948 

Wool— vicuna 752.... 910 

" sheep's 252,082... 295,208 

« alpaca 397,650.... 412,500 

Total Exports $8,164,349. . . .9,741,733 

IMPOBTS INTO PBBU— 1840. 

From France $1 ,450,000 

" Great Britain 6,150,000 

" United States 1,400,000 

" Canton and ManlUa 300,000 

" Germany 300,000 

" Spain and Cuba 300,000 

" Italy 200,000 

Total $10,100,000 

Uruguay^ or Monte Video, has an undala- 
ting and fertile soil, with a temperate cli- 
mate. The rains fall almost entirely daring 
the winter months. Pastnrage, rather than 
caltiration, characterizes the iands. The 
exports are hides, skins, hair, horns and 
jerked beef. The city of Monte Video con- 
tains 20,000 inhabitants. The chief trade of 
Monte Video is with Earope and Havana. 
In consequence of the siege and blockade of 
the town, no exports were made in 1844, &c. 

IMPORTS OF MONTE VIDEO — 1835. 

Dolliin Carreney. 

From England 993,954 

" France 351,602 

" Buenos AjTes 275,935 

" Brazil 706,428 

" United States 333,811 

" Bremen 17,402 

" Hamburg 33,472 

" Mediterranean 352,245 

«« Portugal 12,720 

" ChUi 14,702 

" Spain 3,127 

Total $3,095,398 

Patagonia and the adjacent islands are in 
the extreme south of South America. The 
Indians are tall and bulky, averaging, it is 
said, six feet, though very exaggerated no- 
tions of these tall savages were once circu- 
lated and believed. Tney live under petty 
chiefs, who are possessed of but little au- 
thority. The Spaniards settled, in 1779, Fort 
St. Julian, but speedily abandoned it. The 
coasts are not often visited by other than 
whaling ships. Little in this barbarous and 
almost unexplored country can be worthy of 
mention. 

AMERICA.— CENTRAL. 

" Declined to dust ! 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the paptant of the splendid trust. 
Their sceptre broken and their sword in rust. 



Have yielded to the stranger : Empty halls 
* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

To meditate amongst decay 

There to track 

Fallen states and buried greatness ; o'er a land 
Which was ! " 

In the antiquities of onr own countij, how 
much is there to excite the deepest interest 
and the most profound speculation. But yet, 
how prone are we to wander away from the 
things which are familiar, discarding them as 
worthless, to fall into ecstacies and wonder 
in regard to those afar off, and around which 
the ** enchantment*' of ** distance" hangs al- 
luringly. If we can but wander to Palmyra, 
or by tne Nile, there is at once an acme in 
the enthusiasm and frenzy of our natures. 
The noble dead, as of a htmdred generations, 
seem crowding around us; they speak in 
marble and in monument; in hieroglyphic 
and in ruin. There comes an inspiration with 
that language. All feel it 

Alas ! the old world, with its hallowed as- 
sociations and memories, has been admired 
and mourned, and sung by genius and poetry, 
and romance, for generations and genera- 
tions. But where is the pen and the pencil 
that have seized upon the marvels of the 
new world, explored them eagerly, and traced 
in living colors the memorials of its myriad 
and unknovn dead 7 A gloomy curtain hangs 
over all the past We see nothing, and we 
know nothing behind. We seek in vain to 
remove that curtain. But fancj, and oonjec- 
ture* and reason, will not be still. There are 
monuments which betoken an antiquity, and 
a far back antiquity, of which all other evi- 
dence is lost. We are pointed to men, and 
heroes, and nations, gone forever from the 
spots we inhabit ! They were not as we, yet 
.were they not less, perhaps, in many exalted 
characteristics. A giant race of animalt 
were contemporarvi of which there remain 
to us but the fossil bones. Who were these 
men — whence did they emanate — what is 
their antiquity — how their civilization, arts 
and propesa — in what manner has the sun 
of empire and existence set upon them for- 
ever? What lessons might this antiquity 
teach, but what know we of it all f Yet we 
wander away to Greece and to Rome to hunt 
after dead men and their works ! Dead men 
and nations, and their works, are scattered 
every where around ns, unheeded, we had 
almost said, contemned. 

With the map of Centred America extended 
upon the table, for it is to thii particular field 
we are to confine ourselves now, it would be 
impossible not to fall into something like the 
tram of thought with which our paper opens. 
We have only to regret that space and time 
prevent its indulgence to the extent our hu- 
mor inclines. The reader will run far beyond 
the meagre limits of our sketch. 

Central America, or Guatemala, extends 
from about 8 to 18^ north latitude, and 82 to 
94 west longitude. The area, including the 
Mosquito territory, previously described by 
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us/ is 130,000 square miles. Mexico, Hon- 
duras, New'-Granada and the oceans boand it. 

We shall sketch the antiquities, as tbev 
are called, of this region, and then descend- 
ing to the present times, describe the ap- 
pearance ot the country, the soil, climate, 
population and resources. 

Central America has been explored by M. 
Dupaix, Del Rio, M. Waldeck, and our own 
countryman, Mr. Stephens, whose lately 
published volumes upon the subject have 
been received with extraordinary interest 
throughout the world, and have been uui- 
vcrsaliy read and admired. None of these 
travelers, however, claim to have more than 
penetrated the crust, whilst the deep bowels 
remain as for ages undisturbed. Whole re- 
gions have been but slightlv and imperfectly 
scanned. What new wonders they may re- 
veal, may be coujectared from past results. 
Is it improbable the key will yet be found 7 
The pyramids which were dumb to Homer 
and Herodotus — to the men who gazed stu- 
pidly upon them for ages — have been taught 
to speak a language, at last, a child might 
understand. Tne Rosetta stone may exist 
here too. 

In reference to this point, Mr. Stephens 
relates an . extraordinary statement, made to 
hioi by a certain padre, about the truth of 
which he does not seem in any degree faith- 
less. The reader may receive it with as 
much allowance as he pleases. 

" The padre asserted, that four days on 
the road to Mexico, on the other side of the 
great Sierra, was a living city, large and popu- 
lous, occupied by Indians, precisely in the 
same state as before the discovery of America. 
He had heard of it many years before at the 
village of Chajul, and was told by the vil- 
lagers that from the topmast ridge of the 
Sierra, the city was distinctly visible. He 
was then young, and with much labor 
climbed to the naked summit of the Sierra, 
from which, at the height of ten or twelve 
thousand feet, he looked over an immense 

Slain, extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of 
lexico, and saw, at a great distance, a large 
city spread over a great space, and with tur- 
rets white nnd glittering in the sun. The 
traditionary accounts of the Indians at Cha- 
jul, is that no white man has ever reached 
this city; that the inhabitants speak the 
Maya language; are aware that a race of 
strangers have conquered the whole country 
around, and murder any white man who at- 
tempts to enter their territory. They have 
no coiu or circulating medium ; no horses, 
cattle, mules, or domestic animals, except 
fowls, and the cocks they keep under ground 
to prevent their crowing being heard. 

•* If he is right, a place is left where In- 
dians and an Indian city exist, as Cortez and 
Alvarado found them. There are living men 



♦ Sec Commercial Review, vol. v. Art. West In- 
dia Mauds, ^c. 



who can solve the mystery that hangs over 
the mined cities of America, perhaps who 
can go to Copan and read the inscriptions on 
its monuments. No subject more attractive 
and exciting presents itself to my mind, and 
the deep impression of that night will never 
be efiacied. 

** Can it be true — bein^ now in my sober 
senses 7 I do verily beheve there is much 
ground to suppose that what the padre told 
us is authentic. That the region referred to 
does not acknowledge the government of 
Guatemala — has never been explored — and 
that no white man ever pretends to enter it, 
I am satisfied. From other sources we heard 
that from that Sierra, a large mined city was 
visible ; and we were told by another person, 
who had climbed to the top of the Sierra, 
but on account of the dense cloud resting 
upon it, had been unable to see anything. 
At all events, the belief at the village of Ch»> 
Jul b general, and a curiosity is ronsed that 
burns to be satisfied/* 

The ruins of Central America have been 
thus distributed : 

1. Ruini of Copan, — These are in a fertile 
valley, and are on the banks of a small stream 
called the Copan, tributary to the Motagna. 
They extend along the river two miles. The 
temple here discovered is over six hundred 
feet fronting the river, and from sixty to 
ninety feet high. It is made of hewn stones, 
three to six feet long. Ranges of steps rise 
upon the sides. 

** or the moral eflfbct of 'the 'monaments them- 
selves," says Mr. Stephens, '* standing as they do 
in the depths of a tropical forest, silent and solemn, 
strange in design, excellent in sculpture, rich in or- 
nament, different from the works of any other peo- 
ple— their Qses and pnrposes, their whole history so 
entirely unknown, with hieroglyphics explaining all, 
but perfectlv unintelligible, I shall not pretend to 
convey an idea. The tone which pervades the ruins 
is that of deep solemnity. An imaginative mind 
might be infected with superstitious feelings. From 
constantly calling them by that name in our inter- 
course with the Indians, we regarded these solemn 
memorials as idols— objects of adoration and cere; 
monial worship." 

2. Ruina of Quirigna. — These are a pyra- 
midal stmcture, similar to the temple, but 
much smaller, and a colossal head six feet in 
diameter. Other monuments exist, even 
larger than those of Copan. Mr. Stephens, 
quoted by Mr. McGre'ior, for we have not 
his work before us, and have not read it for 
several years, says : 

" Of one thing there is no doubt, a large city once 
stood there ; and except for a notice taken from Mr. 
C.'s notes, and inserted by the Senors Payes in a 
Guatemala paper after the visit, which found its 
way to this country and Europe, no account of its 
existence has ever before been published. For cen- 
turies it has lain as completely buried as if covered 
Willi the lava of Vesuvius. Every traveler from 
Yxabal to Guatemala has passed within three hours 
of it— we ourselves had done the same — and yet 
there it lay, like the rock-built city of Edom, un- 
visited, unsought, and utterly unknown." 

3. Ruins of Palenqve. — These, it is said, 
were first discovered by a party of Spaniards, 
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BB early as 1750 ; but the fact was not known 
in Europe ontil the publication of Dupaix's 
work. 

** The Indians and people of Palenque say, ibat 
thoy cover a space of sixty miles. In a series of 
wcU-writlen articles in our own country, they have 
been set down as ten times larger than New- York ; 
and lately I have seen an article in some of the 
newspapers referring to our expedition, which re- 
presents the city discovered by us as having been 
three times as large as London ! 

" The Indians and inhabitants of Palenque really 
know nothing of the ruins personall)*, and the 
other accounts do not rest upon any sufficient foun- 
dation. The whole country, for miles around, is 
covered with a dense forest of gigantic trees, with a 
growth of bush and underwood unknown in the 
wooded deserts of our own country, and impenetra- 
ble in any direction, except by cutting a way by a 
Machtte. What lies buried in the forest, it is im- 
possible to say, of my own knowledge ; without a 
guide, we might have gone within a himdred (bet of 
all the buildings without discovering one of them. 
Captain Del Rio, the flrst explorer with men and 
means at command, stales in his report, thai in the 
execution of his commission, he cut down and burnt 
all the woods. He does not say how (kr, but, judg- 
ing ft-om the breaches and excavations made in the 
interior of the buildings, probably for miles around. 
Captain Dupaix, acting under a royal commission, 
and with all the resources such a commission would 
give, did not discover any more buildings than those 
mentioned bv Del Rio, and we saw oiuy the same ; 
but having the benefit of them as guides, at least of 
Del Rio, for at that time we had not seen Dupaix's 
work, we of course saw things which escaped their 
observation, just as those who come after us will 
see what escaped ours. 

" The palace in which Mr. Stephens resided," he 
says, *•* stands on an artificial elevation of an oblong 
form, 40 feet high, 310 feet fVont and rear, and 26U 
feet on each side. The elevation was formerly 
faced with stone, which has been thrown down by 
the growth of trees, and its form is hardly distin- 
guishable. 

** The building stands with its fhce to the east, 
and measures 328 feet fh>nt by 180 deep. Its height 
is not more than 35 feet, and all around it had a 
broad projecting cornice of stone. The ttonx con- 
tains 14 doorways, about nine feet wide each, and 
the intervening piers are between six and seven 
foet wide. On the left, in approaching the palace, 
eight of the piers have (hUen down, as also has the 
corner on the right, and the terrace underneath is 
crumbled with the ruins. But six piers remain en- 
tire, and the rest of the fVont is open. 

" Another portion was inclosed by a richly orna- 
mented border, about ten.feet wide and six high, of 
which only a part now remains. The principal per- 
sonage stands in an upright position, and in profile, 
exhibiting an extraordinary facial angle of about 
Ibrty-flve degrees. The upper part of the head 
seemed to have been compressed and lengthened, 
perhaps by the same process employed upon the 
heads of the Choctaw and Flat-head Indians of our 
own country. The head represents a diflerent 
species fVom any now existing in that region of 
country ; and supposing the statutes to be images of 
living personages, or the creations of artists accord- 
ing to their ideas of perfbct figures, thoy indicate a 
race of people now lost and unknown. The head- 
dress is evidently a plume of fbathers : over the 
shoulders is a short covering, decorated with studs 
and a breast-plate ; part of the ornament of the gir- 
dle is broken ; the tunic Is probably a leopard's skin ; 
and the whole dross, no doubt, indicates the costume 
of this unknown people. lie holds in his hand a 
stafiTor sceptre, ana opposite his hands are the marks 
of three hieroglyphics, which have decayed or broken 
oflT. At his feet are two naked figures seated cross- 
legged, and apparently suppliants. The hieroglv- 
phies doubtless tell its story. The stucco is of ad- 
mirable consistency, and hard as stone. It was 
painted, and in different places about it we dis- 



covered the remains of red, blue, yellow, black, and 
white. 

" The piers, which are still standing, contained 
other figures of the same general character, but 
which, unfortunately, are more mutilated, and tmrn. 
the declivity of the terrace, it was difficult to set up 
the camera lucida in such a position as to draw 
them. 

' The piers which have fhllen are, no doubt, en- 
riched with the same (umaments. Each one has 
some specific meaning ; and the whole, probably, 
presented some allegory or history ; and when en- 
tire and painted, the effect in ascending the terraco 
must have been imposing and beautifbl. 

"The whole court-yard was overgrown witU 
trees, and it was incumbered with ruins several 
feet high, so that the exact architectural arrange- 
ments could not be seen. 

" About a mile and a half fhim the village, we 
came to a range of elevations extending to a great 
distance, and connected by a ditch, which had evi- 
dently formed the line of fortifications for the ruined 
city. They consisted of the remains of stone build- 
ings, probably towers, the stones well cut and laid 
together, and the mass of rubbish around abounded 
in flint arrow-heads. Within this line was an ele- 
vation which grew more imposing as we approached 
—square, with terraces, and having in the centre a 
lower, in all 130 feet high. We ascended by steps 
to three ranges of terraces, and on the top entered an 
area, inclosed by stone walls and covered with hard 
cement, in many places still perfect. Thence we 
ascended by stone steps to the top of the tower, the 
whole of which was formerly covered with stucco, 
and stood as a fortress at the entrance of the great 
city of Ulalan, the capital of the Quichi Indians. 

" This was the first appearance of strangers in 
Utalan, the capital of the great Indian kingdom, the 
ruins of which were now under our eyes, once the 
most populous and opulent city out of the whole 
kingdom of Guatemala." 

In regard to the antiquity of the ruins 
every where so profusely scattered through 
out Central America, speculations have mul- 
tiplied, as is most natural. Different views 
have been held and abandoned. The subject 
is as yet involved in doubt and incertitude, 
though so far as the researches of Mr. Ste- 

Ehens extend, they seem to have satisfied 
is mind, that the vast cities, and towns, and 
monuments discovered, were the workman- 
ship and habitations of the people conquered 
by the Spaniards, and not of anytformerand 
obliterated nation. We give his views upon 
this point : 

'* My opinion on this question has been 
fully and freely expressed, that they are not 
the works of people passed away and whose 
history is lost, but of the same race who in- 
habited the country at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, or of some not very distant proge- 
nitors. Some were probably in ruins; but, 
in general, 1 believe tnat they were occupied 
by the Indians at the time of the Spanish in- 
vasion. The grounds of this belief are in- 
terspersed throughout these pages ; they are 
interwoven with so many facts and circum- 
stances, that I do not recapitulate them ; and, 
in conclusion, I shall only refer briefly to 
those arguments which I consider the 
strongest that ore urged against this belief. 

''The first is the entire absence of all tra- 
ditions. But, I may ask, is this not accounted 
for by the unparalleled circumstances which 
attended the conquest and subjugation of 
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Spanish America 1 Everj captain or disco- 
verer, on first planting the royal standard on 
the shores of a new country, made proclama- 
tioa according to a form drawn up by the 
most eminent divines and lawyers in Spain, 
the most extraordinary that ever appeared in 
the history of mankind, entreating and re- 
qairing the inhabitants to acknowledge and 
obey the Chnrch as the superior and guide of 
the Uuiverse. the holy father called the Pope, 
and His Majesty as king and sovereign lord 
of these islands and of the terra firma ; and 
concluding, ' but if you will not comply, or 
malicionsly delay to obey my injunction, 
then, with the help of God, I will enter your 
country by force ; I will carry on war against 
you with the utmost violence ; I will subject 
yon to the yoke of obedience to the Church 
and king; I will take your wives and your 
children, and make them slaves, and sell or 
dispose of them according to His Majesty's 
pleasure ; I will seize your goods, and do you 
ail the mischief in my power, as rebellious 
subjects, who will not acknowledge or sub- 
mit to their lawful sovereign ; and I protest, 
that all the bloodshed and calamities which 
•hall follow are to be imputed to you, and not 
to His Majesty, or to me, or the gentlemen 
who serve under me.' 

"The oonquest and subjugation of the 
cxmntry were carried out in the unscrupulous 
spirit of this proclamation. The pages of the 
historian are dyed with blood ; and, sailing 
DO the crimson stream, as master pilot at the 
helm, appears the leading, stern, and steady 
policy of the Spaniards, surer and more fatal 
than the sword, to subvert all the instituu'ons 
of the natives, and to break up and utterly 
destroy all the rites, customs, and associa- 
tions, that might keep alive the memory of 
their f»ithers and their ancient condition. 

" The graves cry out for the old historian, 
and the mouldering skeletons of cities con- 
firm Herrera*s account of Yucatan, that ' there 
were so many and such stately stone build- 
ings, that it was amazing. And the greatest 
wonder was, that, having no use of any metals, 
they were able to raise such structures, which 
seem to have been temples, for their houses 
were all of timber, and thatched.' And again 
he says, ' for the space of twenty years there 
was snch plenty throughout the country, and 
the people multiplied so much, that men said 
the whole province looked like one town.' " 

Let us now, from the unknown, proceed to 
the known, and take a practical view of Central 
America as it is presented at the present day. 

The valley countries are fertile, and there 
are mountain elevations of from 5 to 13,000 
feet. The coasts on both oceans are unhealthy. 
The climate varies. According to McGregor 
it freezes on the highest table-lands in winter. 
At Guattsmala the dry season extends from 
November until June. The other months 
are rainy and stormy. The thermometer 
ranges between 56*» the lowest and 86° the 



highest. On the Pacific t^e temperatnre is 
hotter and healthier than on the Atlantic. 
The population has been estimated as 
1,500,000: viz., 125.000 European races, 
500,000 mixed, 875,000 Indians. There are 
mines of gold, silver, iron, lead, and mercury. 
They are much neglected. Jasper and marble 
are worked. Brimstone and salt are collec- 
ted. Forests of valuable woods abound. 
The trees are sometimes 35 feet in circum- 
ference, and 90 in height There are very 
large lakes. The rivers are numerous, but 
short. Mr. Stephens has a most interesting 
description of the Utumasinta, the largest 
river of Central America. 

On the banks of the River Bulce is a small 
town called Yzahel. San Juan is at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, and 
receives its produce, hides, indigo, &c. 
Omoa receives goods destined for Guatemala, 
and St. Salvador. Comayagna^ Tegucigalpa, 
and TruxiUoy are in the province of Hondu- 
ras ; the last named has 4,000 inhabitants. 

New Guatemala, the capital of Central 
America, is on an undulating plain, 4,961 
feet above the level of the sea. The houses 
are low and stout, from the danger of earth- 
quakes, and contain a population of 40,000. 
The city is famed for its religious celebra- 
tions. *^ The processions, in honor of the 
Virgin and others, are frequent. All the 
streets, through which the processions pass, 
are strewn with pine leaves, and adorned 
with arches decorated with evergreens and 
flowers. From the long balconies and win- 
dows are displayed curtains of crimson silk, 
and flags with various devices. At the cor- 
ners are erected altars within huge arbors 
of evergreens, and in these altars pictures 
and silver ornaments, borrowed from the 
churches, are conspicuous, and surmounted 
with flowers. The plain, or the valley of 
Guatemala, is pre-eminent for the vari- 
ety and brilliancy of its floral kingdom. 
These powers are in profusion devoted to 
the embellishment of the religious proces- 
sions." 

Old Guatemala is at an elevation of 5,817 
feet. It was the capital, but was destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1773. The old inhabitants 
and their descendants cling to the ruins, and 
are in number 16,000. 

Mr. Stephens says : — 

" On each side wsre the rains of churches, con- 
vents and private residences, large and costly, some 
lying in masses, some with lh>nts stfll standing, 
richly ornamented with stucco, cracked and yawn- 
ing, roofless, without doors and windows, and trees 
growing inside above the walls. Many of the 
houses hare been repaired. The city is partly re- 
peopled, and presents a strange appearance or ruin 
and recovery. The inhabitants, like the dwellers 
over the buried Herculancnm, seemed to entertain 
no ffears ot renewed dlisaster. The great volcanoes 
of Agua and Fuego look down upon it. In the cen- 
tre of the plaza there Is a large stone fountain, and 
it is surrounded by magnificent buildings. The 
former palace of the Captain-Genoral, displaying 
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the armorial bearings granted by the Emperor 
Charles V., the * loyal and noble city,' and sur- 
mounted by a statue of St. James, on horsebark, 
armed and brandishing a sword, and the roofless 
and dilapidated cathedral, a vast edifice 300 feet 
long, 120 broad, nearly 70 feet high, and lighted by 
50 windows, are monuments which tcll us that La 
Antigua was one of the most superb cities of Ame- 
rica, and to which Alvarado gave the name of* The 
Cits ^f ^'' •'«'««» <^f Gentlemen.* " 

Totonicapan contains a population of 
12,000, and manufactures earthenware, uten- 
sils, woolen cloths, &c. Qiuzodtenango 
contains 140,000, with some coarse manu- 
factures. CoAan has 14,000. iSa/aww;, 6,000. 
GuaXan, 10,000. Mr. Stephens describes the 
last : — 

*' Towards erening we strolled through the town. 
It stands upon a table of breccia rock at the junction 
of two noble rivers, and is encircled by a belt of 
mountains. One principal street, the houses of one 
•tory, with piazzas in fh)nt, terminates in a plaza 
or principal square, at the head of which stands a 
large church with a gothic door, and before it, at a 
distance often or twelve yards, was a cross of about 
20 feet high. The population is about 10,000, chiefly 
mestizoes. Leaving the plaza, we walked down to 
the motagua ; on the bank a boat was in process of 
construction, about fiAy feet long and ten wide, en- 
tirely ol mahoganv ; near to it a party of men and 
women were fordinf the stream, carr>ing their 
clothes above their headA. and around a point three 
women were bathing. There are no ancient asso- 
ciations connected with this place, but the wildness 
of the scene, the clouds, the tints of the sky and the 
setting sun reflected upon the mountains, were 
beauUAil. At dark we returned to our house. Ex- 
cept for the companionship of some thousands of 
mnlfl, which blackened the candles and covered 
everything perishable, we had a room to ourselves. 
Early in the morning we were served with choco- 
late and a small roll of sweet bread. Towards 
evening the whole town was in commotion, prepa- 
ratory to the great f(§te of Santa Lucia. Early next 
morning, the flriug of muskets, petards and rockets 
announced the arrival of this lady, one of the holiest 
saints of the calendar, and next to San Antonio, the 
most renowned for working miracles.'^ 

Realejo is a seaport on the Pacific, and 
exports mahogany, cedar, Ac, to Peru and 
Chili. The harbor is most capacious. Leon 
is the capital of the State of Nicaragua ; 
and, from a population of 30,000, has greatly 
declined. The population, in 1820, was 
14,000. 

*' In walking through its streets,^ says Mr. Ste- 

{)hen8, " I observed palaces in which nobles had 
ived, dismantled and roofless, and occupied by half 
starved wretches, pictures of misery and want, and 
on one side an immense field of ruins, covering half 
the city. I must confess that I felt a degree of un- 
easiness in walking the streets of Leon that I never 
felt in any city of the East. My change of dress did 
not make my presence more acceptable, and the 
eagle on my hat attracted particular attention. At 
every comer was a group of scoundrels who stared 
at me as if disposed to pick a quarrel. With some 
my ofl^eial character made me an object of suspi- 
cion, for in their jdisgracelbi fights they thought that 
the eyes of the whole world were upon them, 
and that England, France and the United States 
were secretly contending for the possession of their 
interesting country." 

Seba and Valladolid are unimportant. In 
the neighborhood of Tegucigalpa are mines 
of gold, silver, copper and iron. St. Salva- 



dor has 16,000 inhabitants, who are indus- 
trious, and manufacture iron and cotton. In 
the vicinity of St. Vincent are plantations of 
indigo and tobacco. St. Miguel is noted 
for Its fairs. Sacatecoluca contains 8,000 
inhabitants. Fancy shell-work is manufac- 
tured at Sonzonante, on the banks of the Rio 
Grande, and exported. Sugar is also grown 
in the neighborhood, and exported. Agua- 
chappa has 8, 000" population. In the vicinity 
of Santa Anna are plantations of indigo and 
the best sugar ; also, iron mines which are 
worked. Metapa^ Managua and Masaya are 
unimportant. Granada^ on the banks of the 
Nicaragua Lake, has 14,000 inhabitants. 
Cacao is raised about the city of Nicaragua. 
Segovia and Comitan are small towns. 

The roads through Central America are 
execrable. 

The agricultural productions are various. 
"Wheat, barley and fruits aboimd on the ta- 
ble-lands. Indian com is the principal arti- 
cle of food. Rice is grown. Sugar-cane, 
indigo, cochineal, tobacco and cotton are 
widely cultivated. Mr. Stephens describes 
a hacienda or estate engaged in producing 
cochineal. 

" In the yard were four oxen grinding sugar-cane, 
and behind was the nopolf or cochineal plantation, 
one of the largest in the Antigua. The plant is a 
species of cactus, set out in rows like Indian com ; 
and at the time I speak of. It was about fbnr (bet 
high. On every leaf was pinned with a thorn a 
piece of cane, in the hollow of which were thirty or 
forty insects. These insects cannot move, but 
breed, and the young crawl out and fhsten upon the 
leaf; when they have once fixed, they never move ; 
a light film gathers over them, and as they (bed, the 
leaves become mildewed and white. At the end of 
the dry season some of the leaves are cut off and 
hung up in a store-house for seed, the insects are 
brushed off (Vom the rest and dried, and are then 
sent abroad to minister to the luxuries and elegance 
of civilized liffe, and enliven with their bright colors 
the saloons of London, Paris, and St. Louis in Mis- 
souri. The crop is valuable but uncertain, as an 
early (Vest may destroy it ; and sometimes all the 
workmen of the hacienda are taken away for sol- 
diers at the moment when they are most needed for 
its culture. The situation was ravishingly beauti- 
(\il, at the base and under the shade of the 
Volcano de Agua, and the view was bounded on all 
sides by mountains of perpetual green ; the inoming 
air was soft and balmy, but pure and refreshing. 
With good government and laws, with one's friends 
around, I never saw a more beautiful spot on 
which man could desire to pass his allotted time on 
earth." 

Immense herds of cattle are reared in the 
pasture lands. Manufactures are, of course, 
m a primitive state. A cotton factory is 
described near Realejo, built by an Ameri- 
can, and owned by another, from which 
something was anticipated. 

" Of the trade and navigation of this coun- 
try," says Mr. McGregor, "no statisti- 
cal account can be obtained. Small ves- 
sels from the West Indies and the United 
States, and occasionally from Europe, fre- 
quent the coast, and carry on a trade chiefly 
contraband in consequence of the pernicious 
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syetem of high duties, which the government 
of the day, in some mischievous fonn or 
other, has attempted to establish. Vessels 
from the western coast of America also land 
various articles. Costa Kica has separated 
from the other states. Salvador may also 
be said to act independently. Guatamala is 
still under the sway of the Indian Carrera. 
Nicaragua has its separate misrule, and 
Honduras has published its distinct adminis- 
tration and custom laws. The tonnage du- 
ties for anchorage are four reals, or about 
two shillings per ton for native vessels, and 
double that amount for foreign vessels. 
These were the rates established in 1837 for 
all the other states. Export duties, as well 
as import, are also attempted to be levied, 
but at such irregular and changeable rates, 
that we have not been able to procure cor- 
rect data to enaJble us to give tabular state- 
ments, or tarin, for any of the states of 
Central America. 

ALABAMA. — Its History, Progress, 
Resources, etc. — The thrilling and roman- 
tice, yet terribly fatal adventures of De Soto, 
introduced the European for the first time to 
the wilds of Alabama. After a long and dis- 
astrous march through Florida and Alabama, 
the once splendid cavalcade of this heroic yet 
feted chieftain arrived by the waters of the 
beautiful Coosa. The far-femed province of 
this name extended over three hundred miles, 
and embraced the present counties of Chero- 
kee, Benton, Talladega, and Coosa. The 
chief of Coosa met the warrior, riding in a 
chair, supported upon the backs of several of 
his people in great state, and extended to him 
the hospitalities of the town. He even in- 
vited the Spaniards to settle in the country, 
professing a friendship which covered and 
concealed the most deadly and implacable 
hostility. From Coosa the expedition ad- 
vanced towards the Tallapoosa, and even- 
tually to the town of Tallasse. Crossing 
the Tallapoosa, it advanced towards the' re- 
sidence of the chief, Tuscaloosa, whose son 
had been dispatched to invite De Soto into 
his extensive dominions. The haughty 
chief received the Spaniards without the 
least expression of admiration or surprise, 
though with apparent cordiality. His speech 
was a model of laconic eloquence, and the in- 
terview is supposed to have taken place in 
the present county of Montgomery. The 
expedition reached soon after the banks of the 
Alabama, where a fatal disease broke out in 
the camp, which is said to have been avoided 
by those who used in their food the ashes of 
a weed recommended by the Indians. The 
Mobilian chief was retained in a condition of 
semi-captivity, but found means with his 
leading men to plot the destruction of the 
party of De Soto, which had reached his capi- 
tal, Maubilia, (Mr. Pickett supposes it to 



have been on the north bank of the Alabama, 
at a place now called Choctaw Bluffs, about 
twenty-five miles above the confluence of the 
Alabama and the Tombigbee.) The descrip- 
tion of this town is interesting. 

"It stood by the side of a large river, upon abean- 
tiftil plain ; and consisted of eighty handsome houses, 
each capacious enough to contain a thousand men. 
They all fronted a large public square. They were 
encompassed by a high wall, made of immense 
trunks of trees, set deep in the ground and close to- 
gether, strengthened with cross-timbers, and with 
large vines. A thick mud plaster, resembling hand- 
some masonry, concealed the wood work; while 
port-holes wore abundant, together with towers ca- 
pable of containing eight men each, at the distance 
of fifly paces apart. The eastern and western gate 
opened into the town." 

At this place the savages openly threw off 
the mask, and precipitated themselves upon 
De Soto, in one of the most terrible and dis- 
astrous battles recorded in the annals of his- 
tory. Ten thousand Mobilians were in arms, 
with desperate frenzy, and determined, at one 
blow, to annihilate the ranks of the insolent 
invaders of their soil. Prodigies of valor were 
exhibited upon both sides. The Indians 
fought in the streets, or on the house-tops, 
and even when hew^d down in fearful num- 
bers, uttered no cry for quarter. 

^' The battle, which now waxed hotter and more 
sanguinary than ever, cannot be as graphically de- 
scribed as the heroic deeds on either side deserve. 
Often the Indians drove the troops out of the town, 
and as often they returned with increased despera- 
tion. Near the wall lay a large pool of delicious 
water, fed by many springs. It was discolored'now 
with blood. Here soldiers feU down to slake the in- 
tense thirst created by heat and wounds ; and those 
who were able rose again, and once more pitched 
into a combat, characterized by the most revolting 
destruction of human life. For some time the younff 
females joined in the fight, and they now contended, 
side by side, with the ibremost warriors, sharing 
the indiscriminate slaughter. Heated with excite- 
ment, smarting with his wounds, and provoked with 
the unsubdued fierceness of the natives, De Soto, 
rushed out alone by the gate, threw himself into his 
saddle, and charged the town ; calling in a loud 
voice, upon " Our Lady and Santiago," he forced his 
charger over hundreds of fighting men and women, 
followed by the brave Wuno Tobar. While opening 
lanes through the savage ranks, and sprinkling his 
tracks with blood, he rose, on one occasion, to throw 
his lance into a gigantic warrior ; at that instant a 
powerful winged arrow went deep into the bottom of 
his thigh. Unable to extract it or to sit iu his sad- 
dle, he continued to fight until the end of the battle, 
standing in his stirrups. Everj'where that mighty 
son of Spain now gorged upon Alabama blood. His 
(barless bounds filled the boldest soldier with renew- 
ed courage. 

" At length the houses were set on fire ; and the 
wind blew the smoke and flames in all directions, 
adding horror to the scene. The flames ascended 
in mighty volume I The sun went down, hiding 
himself iVom the awAil sight ! Maubilia was in 
ruins, and her inhabitants destroyed I" 

In this battle, which lasted nine hours, 
eighty-two Spaniards were slain, or died af- 
terwards from wounds, and forty-five horses 
perished, an irreparable loss in their condi- 
tion. The camp equipage, baggage, clothes, 
medicine, books, armor, pearls, flour, and 
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wine, were consumed in the flames of the 
burning town. The Mobilians were ahnost 
entirely annihilated, their slain being esti- 
mated, in one account, at 2,500 ; and in an- 
other, at 1 1 ,000. The fate of the chief, Tus- 
caloosa, is involved in doubt. 

De Soto had been expecting the vessels of 
Maldinado to arrive at rensacola, and learned 
at Maubilia that they had actually arrived. 
Notwithstanding this, and the knowledge of a 
conspiracy among some of the leaders m the 
camp, to abandon his fortunes, he came to 
the sudden and desperate resolution, in the 
crippled and forlorn condition of his followers, 
to turn his back upon the shipping, and 
plunge again into the forests of the north. 
With daring intrepidity he braved the con- 
spirators, and by the mastery of a will and 
an intelligence, before which the proudest of 
them were accustomed to bow, he defeated 
their schemes, whilst yet onl^ in the hxkd. 
Thus is it that great natures nse superior to 
every fortune, making man and the elements 
alike, and in defiance of rebellious inclina- 
tions, subservient to their bidding. Never 
was a stronger illustration, than that of the 
heroic De Soto, afler the disasters of Maubi- 
lia, and in the dense and almost interminable 
forests of Alabama ! 

Crossing the Warrior, and interrupted by 
daily struggles with powerful parties of 
savages, the expedition reached the Tom- 
bigbee, near the county of Lowndes, in the 
state of Mississippi. The chief of Chickasa 
met them here, and engaged De Soto to as- 
sist him in some of his hostile movements 
against a neighboring tribe. Quarrels be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Indians, grow- 
ing out of the cruelty and oppressions of the 
former and the cupidity of the latter, soon 
led to a general outbreak, and an engagement, 
scarcely less sanguinary and disastrous in its 
effects than that of Maubilia. 

The subsequent fete of De Soto may be 
briefly told, Afler the bloody battle of Ala- 
bama, which was on the Yazoo River, 
in the county of Tallahatchie, he crossed 
the Mississippi, being the first, except, 
perhaps, De Vaca, to discover its waters 
— spent a year in wanderings through Ar- 
kansas — returning to the Mississippi at the 
town of Guachaya, below the mouth of the 
Arkansas River. Hero death ended the chap- 
ter of his misfortunes, and left history to em- 
blazon his fame, as one of the bravest cap- 
tains and most extraordinary adventurers 
that the world has ever known. He sleeps 
beneath the waters of that great river, which 
had never before been disturbed by the voices 
of civilized man, but which has since minis- 
tered to the wants of millions and millions of 
a race more hardy, energetic, and adventur- 
ous, than even the Spaniard himself! 

"With smiling lips," says Mr. Gayarre, "and 
•erene brow, he cheers his companions, and swears 



them, one by one, to bear allegiance, in his hands, 
to Moscoso de Alvarado, whom he designated as bis 
succossor. 'Union and perseverance, my flriends,* 
said he, ' as long as the breath of life animates yoor 
bodies. Do not fhlter in the enterprise. Spain ex- 
pects a richer harvest of glory, and more ample do- 
mains for her children.' These are his last words, 
and then he dies. Blest be the soul of the noble 
knight, and of the true Christian ! Rest his mor- 
tal remains in peace within that oaken trunk, scoop- 
ed by his companions, and by them sunk many 
fathoms deep in the bed of the Mississippi I'' 

The aborigines of the Southwest and of 
Florida are considered by Mr. Pickett as 
having one common character ; and he has 
fumisned several illustrations, taken from 
the engravings in the work of Le Moyne. 
They wore mantles of bark and flax inter- 
woven, ornaments of shell, etc., and in their 
towns were storehouses, filled with garments 
of hemp, feathers of every hue, deer, panther, 
marten, and bear skins, packed in baskets. 
They strung pearls from the rivers, and shells 
around their arms, necks, and legs. The 
chiefs painted their skins in stripes, or punc- 
tured with needles and a blackened pigment. 
Plumes of the eagle feather adorned the 
head. Their weapons of war, in addition to 
the bow and arrow, were shields of wood or 
hides, wooden spears pointed with flint, 
swords, and Herculean clubs. The declara- 
tion of war was made by sticking arrows in 
the enemy's roads with locks of hair attached. 
The chief, surrounded by his men, raised 
the war-cry, which was answered by a thou- 
sand voices ; he implored victory from the 
stm, and sprinkled water, in emblem of the 
enemy's blood, which was soon to flow. 
The oracular responses of the people were 
invoked. The wife of a slain warrior might 
only marry again afler her hair, which she 
had cut ofl* and sprinkled over his grave, had 
attained its usual length. 

In laying out a town, the Indians first 
erected a mound, on which was placed the 
house of the chief and his family. At the 
foot was a square fronted by the residences 
of the lesser chiefs. The wigwams of the 
common people came next in order, etc 
The houses were of timber, covered with 
palm, and straw, or reeds. In the colder lati- 
tudes, they were daubed with clay, and sum- 
mer and winter residences were provided- 
The chief's house was in one instance 120 
feet by 40, and included small buildings like 
ofiices. A remarkable temple was found 
upon the Savannah River at the present 
Silver Bluff*. The length was 100 and the 
breadth 40 feet. The walls were proportion- 
ately high, and the roof covered with a car- 
peting of split cane. Beautiful plumes, 
shells, and pearls, were suspended on the in- 
side. The entrance was by three gates, 
guarded by gigantic and threatening wooden 
statues, whilst statues of men and women 
were arrayed around the hill. B^ the walls 
were boxes containing the remams of dead 
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chiefs. Chests of valuable pearls, skins, etc., 
were arranged in the centre, with mantles of 
feathers, etc. In a storehouse near by was 
contained copper pikes, bows, arrows, shields, 
etc., and other implements of warfare. 

The Indians planted peas, beans, pump- 
kins, com, etc. They made cakes of persim- 
mons, and dug the earth with fish bones, 
puncturing it with canes for the seed. West 
of the Mississippi they made fine earthenware 
and salt. Their canoes were often of the 
most exquisite workmanship and finish, and 
were marshaled into fleets. They wor- 
shiped the sun, and venerated the moon and 
certain of the stars, and even the chief, by 
the cruel sacrifice of the first bom male 
child. The doctor cured his patient by suck- 
ing out the blood and spurting it into a bowl 
from which nursing women were accustomed 
to drink, if the subject were young and ath- 
letic. Sometimes the patient was smoked with 
tobacco and weeds to produce perspiration. 

Should the reader desire to become more 
&miliar with the manners and customs of the 
southern Indians, and more especially of that 
extraordinary people, the Natchez, he will 
find the fullest details in the work of Mr. 
Gayarre, to which we refer him. The third 
lecture of the second part of this work is one 
of the most graphic and eloquent, and deeply 
interesting contributions to Indian history 
anywhere to be met with. Indeed, we have 
often desired to extract it entire in our 
pages. 

At the time of De Soto, Alabama was in- 
habited by the Coosas, Tallasses, Mobilians, 
and Choctaws. Being nearly destroyed by 
his invasion, their places were filled by the 
Muscogees and Alabamas, who were of Mexi- 
can origin, and were driven out of that coun- 
try by Cortez. "Wandering a long time in 
the wilderness, the Muscogees reached at last 
and settled upon the banks of the Ohio, al- 
most to the Wabash. They had previously 
met and vanquished the Alabamas, driving 
them to the Yazoo, whence they again drove 
them to the shores of the Alabama, near the 
confluence of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa. 
Further pressed by the warlike Muscogees, 
the unfortunate Alabamas were dispersed a 
third time, and sought an asylum amon? the 
Choctaws and other tribes, whilst the Muco- 
gees overspread Georgia to the banks of the 
Savannah. Receiving at last into their bosom 
the relics of the Alabamas, the Tookabatches, 
the Tuskegees, who were allowed to occupy 
the forks of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa, 
the Ozeallies, the Uchees, and fugitives oif 
the Natchez, after the terrible massacre of 
the French, the Muscogee confederacy in- 
creased in strength and power until it be- 
came the most formidable m the country, re- 
ceiving the name of Crebk, firom the number 
ofbeautiftil rivers and streams meandering 
through its limits. 



The authorities relied upon by Mr. Pickett 
for this Indian history are the work of Le 
Clerc Milfort, who long lived among the 
Creeks, having married the sister of McGil- 
livray, their great chieftain; the work of 
Hawkins ; Adair's History of the Indians ; 
Notes of Mr Compere, a Missionary among 
the Creeks ; several old manuscripts and con- 
versations with old settlers and traders. 
The Big Warrior, in 1822, confirmed the ac- 
counts to Mr. Compere : '* My ancestors 
were a mighty people. After they reached 
the waters of the Alabama, and took posses- 
sion of the country, they went further — con- 
quered the tribes upon the Chattahoochie, 
and upon all the rivers fi"om thence to the 
Savannah — ^ycs, and even whipped the In- 
dians then living in the territory of South 
Carolina, and wrested much of their country 
from them." 

Wo have only space to note a few of the 
peculiarities of the Creeks. Before the con- 
summation of marriage, it was necessary that 
the husband should have built a house, pro- 
duced and gathered a crop, made a hunt and 
brought home game, and tendered the whole 
to the ^irl ; a good rule, which our civilized 
race might very well adopt. Divorce was ad 
libitum, and both could marry again, though 
the woman only after the green com dance 
was over. Marriage gave no right over the 
possessions of the wife, or the children she 
might have. Adultery was punished with 
many stripes, whoever was the guilty party'; 
the friends inflicting them, also cutting oft* 
their ears, nose, etc., and tearing out the 
woman's hair. When Bartram visited the 
nation in 1777, he found fifty towns, contain- 
ing 11,000 inhabitants, the Muscogee being 
the national tongue. The generd councS 
was always held in the principal town, and 
was held annually, though each town had its 
separate legislative system, like the federal 
system under which we live. The walls of the 
public buildings were daubed with rude paint- 
ings and sculptures, which were as insignifi- 
cant as writing. The green com dance, a 
great national festival, is minutely described 
by Col. Hawkins, whom Mr. Pickett copies 
at length. The martial arrangements of the 
Creeks were peculiar. The great chief, on 
the opening of war, stuck up in public places 
a partly red stick, and sent to each subordi- 
nate as many pieces of sticks as days that 
must elapse before his presenting himself for 
service. These latter called up the warriors 
with the drum, informed them of the rallying 
place, and the combatants were chosen from 
those who were the first to arrive, it being 
some disgrace to arrive too late, to fill up the 
required number. The warriors then took 
the " medicine of war," and were supplied 
by their wives with little ba^s of parched 
com, two ounces being suflicient to make a 
quart of broth, and satisfy a man for twenty- 
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four hours. This medicine of war was a 
liquor supposed to possess a virtue in guard- 
ing the drinker from all dangers. The 
** ffreat medicine" secured entire invubier- 
ability, whilst the " little medicine*' only di- 
minished the extent of danger. Being pur- 
gatives, they may be supposed to have had 
some slight efiect in lessening the danger of 
wounds. In their marches, each warrior 
placed his foot in the print of the warrior be- 
fore him, so as to conceal a knowledge of 
their numbers, and the last of the party care- 
fully concealed even that print. 

Col. Pickett devotes a chapter to the his- 
tory of the Choctaws, Chickasas and Chero- 
kees. The two former were descended from 
the Chickemicaws, early emigrants from 
Mexico, (according to Adair,) who crossed 
the Mississippi, and inhabited the regions of 
the Yazoo, the Tombigbee and the Alabama. 
This account of their origin the Choctaws 
had lost, believing they had emerged origi- 
nally from a big hole in a great mound on 
the road from St. Stephens, in Alabama, to 
Jackson, Mississippi. The Cherokees were 
orimnally settlers of Virginia and Carolina, 
and can be traced no further, having been 
driven westward by the whites. 

Various relics of the aborigines still exist 
upon the soil of Alabama. The mounds, 
though attributed by some to an origin an- 
terior to that of the Indians, our author 
thinks are chiefly the work of their hands. 
It is known positively that the Natchez con- 
structed them as late as 1730. In Alabama 
they are found upon the Tennessee, Coosa, 
Tallapoosa, Alabama, Cahaba, Warrior, and 
Tombigbee rivers ; and upon being opened, 
are found to contain bones, stone ornaments, 
pottery, and sometimes copper and silver or- 
naments, layers of charcoal, ashes, etc. The 
practice of erecting a tumulus or mound over 
the dead has been common to most countries. 
In some cases, piles of stones were adopted 
instead, which perhaps accounts for their ap- 
pearance in many parts of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. The ditches which have been discov- 
ered at Cahaba, at the falls of Little River, 
etc., are also thought by Mr. Pickett to be of 
Indian origin, contrary to the general belief 
of writers, and intended for purposes of de- 
fence. He thinks, at Cahaba there existed 
an Indian establishment, fortified with pali- 
sades, and that the ditch was cut around 
them. The ditch at Talladega Springs, 
which formerly had trees growing in it, sur- 
rounds an elevation of many acres, embracing 
a beautiful gushing spring. At Little River 
are four or five small caves which have been 
called " De Soto's Rock Houses," from the 
fact that they exhibit the marks of intelligent 
occupation. The walls have been smoothed 
by the hands of man. We give the language 
of the author : 



'* It was doubtless a strong Indian fortification, 
and long used as a safo retreat when the valleys be- 
low were overrun with a victorious enemy. The 
walls wore black with smolie, and everything about 
them bears evidence or constant occupation for years. 
These caves, or rock-houses, constituted a most ad- 
mirable defence, especially with the assistance of the 
walls at the head of the peninsula. In order to get 
into the first cave, a person has to pass along a rock 

Kassage, wide enough only for one man. Below 
im, on his right, is the awful precipice, and on his 
left the rock wall, reaching ten feet above his head. 
A few persons in the first rock-house with swords 
and spears could keep 00" an army of one thousand 
men ; for only one assailant being able to approach 
at a time, could be easily dispatched and tumbled 
down the abyss below. In regard to the inner walls 
of the ditches, the author saw no cement among the 
rocks, although he had heard that that ingredient 
(never used by Indians) was to be found there." 

The cuttings upon rocks, etc., seen in va- 
rious parts of Alabama, the author attributes 
also to the Indians, who used the pieces for 
the fabrication of pipes, mortars, bowls, etc. 
These cuttings are especially noticeable near 
the Tallapoosa River, and Elyton, in the 
county of Jefferson. We shall not undertake 
to decide such antiquarian questions, but 
leave the reader to work them out with the 
volume of Squier before him, which Mr. 
Pickett appears to have freely consulted. 

We now come to the period when the 
French began to occupy Alabama. Bienville, 
who is, in truth, the father of Louisiana, and 
should have a monument at the mouth of its 
great river, departed with a force from Dau- 
phin Island, sailed up the bay of Mobile, and 
at the mouth of Dog River commenced to 
built a fort, warehouse, and other buildings. 
This was in 1702, and seventeen years be- 
fore the founding of New-Orleans! The 
site of Mobile was, however, removed nine 
years later to the mouth of the Mobile River, 
higher up the Alabama, where it now stands. 

" The high floods having inundated the settle- 
ments around Fort St. Louis de Mobile, Bienville de- 
termined to place his people upon more elevated 
ground. All the inhabitants, except the garrison of 
the fort, removed upon the Mobile River, where, up- 
on the site of the present beautiful and wealthy com- 
mercial emporium of Alabama, they established 
themselves, llere Bienville built a new wooden 
fort, which, in a few years, was destroyed, to give 

?lacc to an extensive fortress of brick, called in 
rench times, Fort Conde, and in English and 
Spanish times, Fort (Charlotte. The seat of govern- 
ment was permanently fixed here, and the leading 
characters of the colony made Mobile their head- 
quarters. Only a small garrison was left at the old 
settlement at the mouth of Dog River, which, how- 
over, continued to guard that point fbr several years 
after this period." 

The Carolina and Virginia traders began 
now to penetrate the western wilds, much to 
the annoyance and jealousy both of the 
Spanish and French. Upon the backs of 
packhorses they carried from Charleston 
stores of goods, *' over creeks without bridges, 
rivers without ferries, and woods path- 
less and pregnant with many dangers," open- 
ing them upon the Coosa and Tallapoosa. 
To stop these interferences, Bienville fitted 
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<mt an expedition to locate a fort upon the 
Alabama. Passing the towns of Sclma and 
Autauga, his boats were moored at the town 
of Coosawda. The fort was located at Tus- 
keegee, a most favorable position ; and the 
cannon which guarded it have become a sub- 
ject of curious history, After remaining in 
position fifty years, they were spiked and 
abandoned with the fortress. During the 
English possession of Alabama, the cannon 
remained at Fort Toulouse, though the fort 
was suffered to faU into decay. Some black- 
imiths among the Creeks removed the spikes, 
and the pieces were then used by the Indians 
for holiday amusements. On the settlement 
of Montgomery, the inhabitants brought down 
from Fort Toulouse, then called Jackson, 
some of these pieces to be used upon festi- 
vals, in which service they were in due time 
burst. A fragment stands now at Pollard's 
Comer, in Montgomery. One of the cannon 
stin exists at Rockford, and it is thought that 
the others are in the bed of the river opposite 
the fort. The reflections which are maide by 
Mr. Pickett upon the labors of Bienville 
among the savages, we think, detract from, 
rather than add to the dignity of the narra- 
tive. 

Passing over the numerous Indian wars of 
the colonists, and their contests with the 
Spaniards, including the whole period of the 
charter of Crozat and the '' Mississippi Com- 
pany," noticing only the arrival at Mobile, 
loaded with African slaves, of three French 
shipfl of war, (1721,) we arrive at a point 
when the disasters of the colony forced the 
abandonment of both Mobile and Biloxi, and 
produced the most terrible sufferings and 
mutinies at the post upon the Coosa. We 
also hurry over the chapter upon the Nat- 
chez massacre, which, in common with Mr. 
Gayarre, the author treats with great clear- 
ness and elaboration, adopting almost entire- 
ly the letter of Father Petit, published among 
the letters of the Jesuits, in the work of the 
Rev. Ingraham Kip, of New- York. 

Chapters seven and eight of the history of 
Alabama treat of the English in Georgia, and 
of the daring scheme of a Jesuit named Pri- 
ber, who traveled extensively among the In- 
dians, gaining everywhere their confidence, 
and who pretended to have in view a confe* 
deration of all the southern Indians, for pur- 
poses of industry, civilization and freedom 
from the European yoke. Being arrested, he 
died in prison at Frederika. Dr. Stevens, in 
his history of Georgia, describes him as " a 
thorough Jesuit, an accomplished linguist, a 
deep tactician, far-sighted in his plans, and 
&r-reaching in his expedients." 

Referring to the failure of the French ex- 
peditions against the Chickasaws, those early 
natives of Alabama, Mr. Pickett takes occa- 
sion to compliment their gallantry, and to 



urge upon the rising generation of the state, 
an imitation of their example, in the main- 
tenanee of their rights and their liberties. We 
give the passage entire, p. 362 : 

" The Chickasaws have never been conquered. 
They coold not bo defeated by De Soto, with his 
Spanish army, in 1541 ; by Bienville, and his French 
army, and southern Indians, in 1736 ; by D'Arta- 
guette, with his French army, and northern Indians ; 
by Marquis De Vaudreueil, with his French troops 
and Chootaws, in 1752 ; nor by the Creeks, Chero- 
kees, Kickapoos, Shawnees and Choctaws, who 
continually waged war against them. No ! they 
were the ' bravest of the brave ;' and even when they 
emigrated to the territory of Arkansas, not many 
years ago, they soon subdued some tribes who at- 
tacked them in that quarter. 

'* Young men of northwestern Alabama and north- 
eastern Nfississippi, remember that the bravest race 
that ever lived, once occupied the countr>- which yon 
now inhabit — once fished in your streams, and chas- 
ed the elk over your vast plains ! Remember, that 
whenever that soil which you now tread was pressed 
by the feet of foes, it was not only bravely defended, 
but drenched with the blood of the invader. Will 
you ever .disgrace that soil and the memory of its 
tirst occupants, by submitting to injustice and op- 
pression, and finally to Invasion T We unhesitating- 
ly give the answer for you — No, never I" 

The first volume of Mr. Pickett concludes 
with the delivery of Louisiana and Alabama 
to the English, under the treaty of 1763, and 
with some account of the expedition of Bossu 
into the interior of the country. A single ex- 
tract furnishes a contrast between Alabama 
as we find it, and the wldemess out of which 
it has been so soon created : 

" Not only were the Creeks and Alabamas at 
peace with other nations at this time, but gave evi- 
dences of warm and generous hospitality. They 
thronged the banks of the river, which now mean- 
ders along the counties of Autauga, Montgomery, 
Dallas and Lowndes, and as Bossu slowly made his 
way up the beautlAil stream, greeted him with 
(Vicndly salutations, ofiered him provisions, such as 
bread, roasted turkeys, boiled venison, jianeakes 
baked with nut oil, and deer tongues, together with 
baskets AiU of eggs of the Ibwl and turtle. The Great 
Spirit had blessed them with a magnificent river, 
abounding in fish ; with delicious and cool fountains 
gushing out fl-om' the foot of the hills ; with rich 
lands, that produced without cultivation, and with 
vast torests, abounding in game of every description. 
But now the whole scene is changed. The country 
is no longer half so beautiful ; the waters of Ala- 
bama begin to be discolored ; the forests have been 
cut down ; steamers have destroyed the finny race ; 
deer bound not over the plain ; the sluggish bear has 
ceased to roam through the swamps ; the bloody 
panther does not spring upon its prey ; wolves havo 
ceased to howl upon the hills ; birds cannot be seen 
in the branches of the trees ; graceful warriors 
guide no longer their canoes, and beautiful squaws 
loiter not upon the plain, nor pick the delicious ber- 
ries. Now, vast fields of cotton, noisy stcnmers, 
huge rafts of lumber, towns reared for business, dis- 
agreeable corporation laws, harassing courts of jus- 
tice, mills, factories, and ever>thlng else that is cal- 
culated to destroy the beauty of a country, and to 
rob man of his quiet and native Independence, pre- 
sent themselves to our view. 

" The heart yearns to behold once more such a 
country as Alabama was, the first time we saw it, 
when a boy. But where can we now go, that we 
shall not find the busy American, with keen desire 
to destroy everything which nature has made love- 
ly?" 
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Having treated in sufficient detail of the 
aboriginal and early French history of Ala- 
bama, we pass to that period which opens the 
second volume of Mr. Pickett, and which 
marks the advent of the British power in the 
state. 

At the conclusion of the long and bloody 
wars in Europe, and with the adoption of the 
pacification of Paris in 1763, France had di- 
vested herself of her whole North American 
interests. The western bank of the Missis- 
sippi, from its mouth to its source, but in- 
cluding the island of New-Orleans on the 
other bank, passed into the hands of Spain ; 
whilst Great Britain succeeded to Canada, all 
of the territories east of the Mississippi as 
far south as the Bayou Iberville, together 
with Florida. The whole of Alabama and 
Mississippi, and that portion of Louisiana 
north of a line drawn through the Bayou 
Iberville, the Amite, Lakes Maurepas and 
Ponchartrain to the sea, and east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, became thus a British posses- 
sion, known until 1781 as West Florida and 
the province of Illinois. Alabama was divid- 
ed on the parallel of 32« 28' between West 
Florida and Illinois, in nearly equal divi- 
sions ; and Montgomery and Wetumpka, 
which are but fifteen miles apart, were in 
diflTcrent jurisdictions. The Florida portion 
only was then in European occupation, hav- 
ing Pensacola as its seat of government. 

George Johnson, the first English gov- 
ernor, organized the government, garrisoned 
the fort at Mobile and that of Toulouse up 
the Coosa ; but the government was purely 
military. Its earliest history was marked 
by great suffering among the English in- 
habitants of Mobile, who died in great num- 
bers from habits of intemperance, exposure, 
and a contagious disease introduced by one 
of the regim ents. From these disasters the 
French residents were spared. They lived 
a regular and abstemious life — refrained 
from spirituous liquors in summer, confined 
themselves to spring water, and for a large 
part spent the sickly months upon their 
plantations on the Tensaw and Mobile rivers, 
which were very healthy. Many of them 
lived to a great old age. The Chevalier de 
Lucere hs^ a plantation on the first island 
below the confluence of the Tombigbee and 
the Alabama. Other islands on the Tensaw 
and Mobile were cultivated by the French 
and English, who spent their summers 
among the hills, and engaged in the product 
of tar. Lower down than Lucere's planta- 
tion, were those of Campbell, Stewart, 
Andry, McGillivray, Favre, Chastang, 
Strother and Narbone. Five miles lower 
still was the site of an old French fort, and 
eleven miles lower, the plantation of Mr. 
Lezars, which had once belonged to the 
French Intendent of Mobile, 



The exports of Mobile in 1772 were 
indigo, raw hides, com, fine cattle, tallow, 
rice, pitch, bear's oil, tar, tobacco, squared 
timber, indigo seed, myrtle wax, cedar posts 
and planks, salted wild beef, pecan nuts, 
cypress and pine boards, plank of various 
woods, shingles, dried salt fish, scantling, 
sassafras, canes, staves and heading, hoops, 
oranges, and peltry. Cotton was cultivated 
in small quantities ; and a machine in use 
for separating it from the seed is thus de- 
scribed by Capt. Roman, (one of them was 
used by Mr. Crebs, the alleged inventor, who 
suspended canvas bags between pine trees, 
and packed in his cotton by treading down 
to the extent of 300 pounds.) 

** It is a strong fVame of four studs, each about 

four feet high, and joined above and beiow by stronx 

, trausverHe pieces. Across this are placed two round 

; well-polished spindles, having a small groove 

I through their whole length, and by means of treadles 

are put in opposite motions. The workman sits 

behind the IVame, with a thin board before him, 

upon which is placed the cotton, thinly spread, 

, which the rollers receive. The lint goes through the 

rollers, and the seed falls down into a separate pile. 

The French population have much improved upon 

I this plan, by a large wheel, which turns two of 

I these mills with so much velocity, that seventy 

I pounds of clean cotton can be made every day." 

I Fearful gales swept over West Florida, 
j inundating Mobile, and running vessels up 
j into the town. The houses oi Mr. Crebs' 
plantation on the Pascagoula were riddled, 
trees everywhere prostrated, herds scat- 
tered, crops ruined. The sea water was 
I driven up the bays and rivers, whilst the 
j coast and shipping suffered frightfully. The 
Chandelier island came near being entirely 
, swept away ; and what was remarkable, 
, the mulberries all produced a second crop 
of leaves, budded, blossomed, and bore ripe 
fruit within four weeks after the gale had 
subsided. 

In the summer of 1777, the botanist, 
Bartram, made an excursion through Ala- 
bama. He describes Mobile as extending 
back half a mile from the river, with a few 
good buildings, occupied by the French, or 
emigrants from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the North American Colonies. Swan- 
san and McGillivray conducted the Indian 
trade, having commodious storehouses. The 
French buildings were of brick, one story, 
square, often very large, and including 
courts within. The common people lived 
in cypress frames, filled in with plaster. 
Mr. Farmer resided near the present Stock- 
ton, his extensive plantations lying up and 
down the Tensaw — surrounded by other 
thriving plantations, and the ruins of many 
which the French had abandoned on the 
change of government. In his journey ings, 
Bartram met a party of Georgians, nine or 
ten in number, including women and chil- 
dren, who, after passing through the great 
hardships of the wilderness, are believed to 
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IimTe been the first Anj^lo-American inhabi- 
tents of Baldwin county. 

*'Retunuiig to Mobile, the botanist presently 
embarked in a trading resself manned by three 
ncfroes, and set sail fbr Pearl River. Passing 
sloBg the western coast, and reaching the month or 
Dog RiTer, they there landed, and entered the woods 
Ibr recreation. Here he saw the remains of the old 
Fort St. Louts de la Mobile, with a few pieces of 
tros cannon, and also Tast iron kettles for boiling 
tar into pitch. Pursuing his Toyage, he again came 
to the shore, a few miles beyond where resided a 
Frenchman eighty years of age ; he was active, 
stnmg and moscular ; his mother, who was present, 
«nd who appeared to be brisk and cheerAil, was one 
kondred and five years of age. Fifty years previous 
to this she had landed in Mobile from la belle 
France." 

The eflfects of the American Revolution be- 
gan now to be felt throughout the posses- 
sions of Ijouisiana and of Florida ; and Mr. 
Pickett devotes neariy one whole chapter 
to the biography and adventures of the 
family of the McGillivrays, who, in conjunc- 
tion with the Indians, were severely felt in 
their sanguinary attacks upon the whigs of 
Georgia. .The chapter is in the most finish- 
ed style of the autnor, and is evidently his 
ckcf d'ctuvre. A romantic interest attaches 
to the whole history of the McGillivrays. 
Lochlan, the father, a Scotch boy of 16, 
scampered off from wealthy parents at home 
and sought the Western World. Without 
money and scarcely clothes, he landed at 
Charleston, found himself among the Indian 
traders who quartered in the suburbs, and 
soon made one in their adventures. For his 
services he received a jack knifes which being 
converted into skins to be sold at Charleston, 
constituted the basis of his afterwards ex- 
tensive fortune. He became, in the event, 
one of the boldest and most successful 
traders, extending his commerce to the very 
neighborhood of Fort Toulouse. Here he 
had the address to captivate the heart of a 
beautiful and aristocratic Indian girl, of the 
tribe of the Wind — Sehoy Marchand, the 
daughter of a former French captain at Fort 
Toulouse. Pickett describes her as a second 
Pocahontas, though we have always received 
with grains of distrust these descriptions of 
Indian beauties, prosy as the remark may 
be. Of the marriage at a trading-house, 
near W^etumpka, on the Coosa, sprang Alex- 
ander McGillivra^, and the tradition goes, 
that his mother, m pregnancy, dreamed of 
piles of manuscripts, books, papers, <&c., as 
mothers ever will dream, and fathers, too, 
pending an event like this. The fortunes oif 
the fether prospered ; he had plantations and 
negroes in Georgia, large stores in Savan- 
nah and Augusta, &c. When the boy 
Alexander h^ reached his fourteenth year, 
he was placed at school in Charleston, and 
subsequently in a counting-house at Savan- 
nah. Commerce pleased him not so much 
as books, and be forthwith became a hard 
4 



and diligent student. But even this could 
not satisfy the wants of a spirit, which, true 
to the instincts of its mother race, yearned 
after the sports and life of the wUdemeu. 
Civilization had lost all its charms. Alex- 
ander McGillivray was again among the 
Creeks, and by virtue of his noble descent, a 
chief and a leader. He presided at the nar 
tional council upon the Chattahoochee, re- 
ceived the rank of colonel from the British 
of Florida, and thenceforward devoted him- 
self to the royal cause. In 1778, he corres- 
ponded extensively with the government of 
Florida and the province of Geor^a, and 
engaged in the task of confederatmg the 
Indians against the colonial cause, acting in 
concert with many royalists who had fled 
from the colonies, sometimes leading expe- 
ditions in person, but generally relying upon^ 
Le Clerk Milfort, a bold and daring adven- 
turer, who subsequently published, a work, 
" Sejour dans la Nation Creeky^^ from which, 
and from contemporaneous manuscripts and 
conversations with the nephew and niece of 
McGillivray, Mr. Pickett obtains this infor- 
mation. 

Before dismissing the McGillivray chapter, 
we cannot but condemn the introduction of 
such a passage as the following into it. 
History should speak in the language of 
dignity, having no country, no friends, and 
no party ! We give the passage : 

" This brought abont a collision with John Ball. 
Spain interposed her ftiendly efibrts to efiect a re- 
conciliation, but the canine propensities of England 
were aroused, and that tmgencnms government de- 
clared war against Spain as well as France," &c. 

Now, it so happens, by the way, that 
these very wars which Mr. Pickett refers to 
in such terms of ignominy, were advocated 
by the great and pure Earl of Qfaatham, who 
came down from his bed to ufge them, and 
who died almost in the very act of speaking 
these memorable words : *' Shall a people, so 
lately the terror of the world, now fall 
prostrate before the House of Bourbon 1 It 
is impossible. In God's name, if it is abso- 
lutely necessary to declare either for peace 
or for war, and if peace cannot be preserved 
with honor, why is not war commenced 
without hesitation 1 I am not, I must con- 
fess, informed of the resources of this king- 
dom, but I trust it has still sufficient to 
maintain its just rights. Any state, my 
lord, is better than despair. Let us, indeed, 
make one effort, and if we must £l11, let us 
fall like men.'* 

The origin of the name of Murder Creek, 
in the County of Conecuh, is explained by 
Mr. Pickett. Kirkland, an English royaHst, 
who had been on a visit to McGillivray, 
was, on his return, murdered by a band of 
Indians. One of them was arrested by Mil- 
ford, under the orders of McGillivray, and 
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carried back to the bloody spot, where he 
was executed. The place, ever since, has 
been known as Murder Creek. 

Chapter XXI. treats of the deep intrigues 
of McGiliivray, in which the author proves 
that wily chieftain to have been the very 
Talleyrand of the western wilds. He baffled 
all negotiations, and generally succeeded in 
putting them in the wrongC^ Caressed by 
the Spaniards in Florida and Louisiana, 
obeyed by his own people as well as by many 
of the Cherokees and the Choctaws, and 
supplicated by the Federal Congress and 
Washington, it was not remarkable he be- 
came haughty and ari)itrary. President 
Washington having at last succeeded in in- 
ducing him to visit the seat of government, 
made with him and other chiefs a permanent 
treaty of peace, and received a surrender of 
the Oconee lands claimed by Georgia, about 
which so much blood had been sh^, and so 
much negotiation exhausted. By a secret 
treaty, at the same time, McGillivray was 
given the rank of brigadier-general, and the 
pay, as Creek agent, of $1,200 per annum. 
Mr. Pickett is mistaken when he speaks of 
the terms of this secret treaty being now for 
the first time made public. We were long 
ago familiar with them. 

The treaty of peace with Great Britain 
had fixed the southern boundaiy of the 
United States from a point of the Mississip- 
pi in the 31st parallel of latitude ; thus giv- 
mg to the Americans about two degrees of 
what was known as West Florida, then in 
the possession of the Spaniards by conquest. 
The Spaniards refused to deliver this terri- 
tory, having again come into possession of 
the Floridas by the same general treaty of 
peace, and Mr. Pickett justifies them upon 
the ground that the British had no right to 
<:ede territory which was not in their pos- 
session. The negotiations were conducted 
at Madrid by Mr. Jay and Guardoqui. It is 
sufficient to say, in reply to Mr. Pickett's 
argument, that when ongmally in the hands 
of Spain, the northern limits of Florida were 
the 31° — ^they were so considered by the 
British, who organized a government on that 
basis, but afterwards saw fit to enlarge it by 
annexing territory acquired in the French 
grant of Canada. Now, when by the 8th 
article of the British and Spanish treaty, it 
was stipulated that Spain should surrender 
to Great Britain all the territories conquered 
by her, except Florida, is not the construc- 
tion a fair one that the Florida referred to, 
100$ that which had previously existed in the 
hands of Spain, and whieh never extended fur- 
ther north than the Slst degree of latitude. 
The secretary of the French minister, Ver- 
gennes, in his correspondence with Mr. Jay, 
admitted that Spain held nothing beyond this 
parallel. He says : ** She caimot pass be- 
yond Natchez towards Uie Slst degree pa- 



rallel of latitude — her rights are therefore 
confined to this degree — ^what is beyond is 
either independent or belonging to Eng- 
land,'* (i. e., to the United States under 
England.) 

The State of Georgia consideriDg its title 
now perfect to all of tbe lands running west- 
ward from her limits to the Miisissippi, pro- 
ceeded to grant them out to companies for 
the purposes of settlement, on a oonsideratioa 
being cmid into her coffers. Tbere were two 
sets ot these grants known as tbe ** Yazoo 
grants,'* both of which have acquired a great 
celebrity in history. 

By the first, ^ve millions of acres in Mie- 
sissippi were granted to tbe South Carplioa 
Yazoo Company ; seven millioDS to tbe Vir- 
ginia Yazoo Company; three and a half 
millions in Alabama to the Tennessee Com- 
pany : the first paying $60,000, tbe second, 
$93,000, and the third, $46,000. Tbe South 
Carolina and Tennessee companies, in defi- 
ance of the opposition of tbe federal govern- 
ment, attempted to colonize these granto ; but 
they were finally defeated by that opposition, 
combined with that of the Indians and the 
Spaniards who held out in their claim of so- 
vereignty over the country. These compa- 
nies having fiuled, however, to meet the 
instalments upon their purchases, the acta 
were subsequently rescioded by Georgia. 

Several years afterwards, other and more 
considerable grants were made by Georgia, 
to wit: 

For the sum of $250,000, to James Gunn 
and others, called the Georgia Company, a 
tract einbracing parts of many of the present 
wealthiest counties of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, eighteen in Alabama and twenty-one 
in Mississippi. 

For $150,000, to the Georgia Mississippi 
Company, a tract embracing parts or the 
whole of two or three of the present coun- 
ties of Alabama, and thirty-one counties of 
Mississippi. 

For $35,000, to Wade Hampton et al, of 
the Upper Mississippi Company, that part of 
Mississippi now embraced m the counties of 
De Soto, Marshall, Tippah, Tishimingo, and 
part of Tunica. 

For $60,000, to the Tennessee Company, 
a tract in North Alabama, embracing mostof 
the present counties of Lauderdale, Lime- 
stone, Madison, Jackson, De Kalb, Cherokee, 
Marsball, Morgan, Lawrence, Franklin, Ma- 
rion. Walker, and Blount. 

This second Yazoo sale was followed by a 
storm throughout the country. It was de- 
nounced in tne message of General Washing- 
ton, and Congress instructed tbe attorney 
general to investigate the titles of Georgia 
to tbe territory ; but the legislature of that 
state being convened again, and all of the ad- 
herents and supporters of the grants having 
been defeated before the people upon the 
allegation of bribery and corruption in tba 
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Mobile, and also at St Stephen's on the Tom* 
bigbee, with trading posts npon "the Oconee, 
and on other points at the south and west. A 
settlement of whigs was located on the Ten- 
saw, to which point several Moungers and 
others from Georgia directed their jonrney- 
ings, and foand already there the HaUs, 
Byrnes, Mims, Kilkreas, Easlies, Lindert, 
etc. Below Mcintosh's Bluff they found the 
Bates, Lawrences, and Powells ; whilst above 
upon the Tombigbee were the Danbys, John- 
sons, McGrews, Uockets, Freelands, Talleya 
and Bakers ; with the Moungers were OoL 
Kimbil Bamet, Sheffield and Hannon. The 
representatives of many of these may still be 
found in Alabama. In addition, there lived 
upon Little River, between the counties of 
Monroe and Baldwin, intelligent and wealthy 
families of mixed white and Indian blood; 
among whom was a sister of McGillivray, a 
maiden of fair exterior, won in matrimony 
afterwards by a Huguenot from South Caro- 
lina, Beqjamin Dnrant. There was some- 
thing romantic in the incident of this alliance. 
Durant had carried away the palm in his feats 
of strength, when contesting with the young 
men of Charleston, and came ail the way in- 
to the Oreek Nation in search of one whom 
the traders represented as his superior. To 
meet, was to vanquish him, after a vigorous 
struggle, of which the dark maid of the 
Coosa was a witness. Women who love 
power and matatline might, whether in 
courts or in forests, never dispute the claims 
of youths like Durant, butar^ carried captive 
at once. Well said the author of ** Yeast," 
that strange melange — "Ay, be as manichean- 
sentimental as you will, fair ladies, physical 
prowess, that Eden right of manhood, is sure 
to tell upon your hearts." •« Durant's Bend," 
on the Alabama, still preserves his memory, 
and Lachlan Durant, the son, is a resident of 
Baldwin County even at this day ; and it is 
recorded^y Mr. Pickett, of the inother. that 
when McGillivray was negotiatins his treaty 
at New- York, the Creeks meditated an attack 
npon the white settlements, which she de- 
feated bjT along ride of four days to the camp 
of the chiefs, where she threatened them witti 
the vengeance of her brother. This was 
only two weeks prior to her giving birth to 
twins. In Montgomery County there lived 
a white woman, ine widow of a soldier, who 
afterwards took up with a chief, and in time 
acquired a great deal of wealth. She was 
lon^ known among the traders, etc., as Milly. 
A httle girl who lived with her, and who had 
been ransomed by her from the Indians, 
Tenpey Ellis, now an old lady in Pike. Mrs. 
Frizell, has been seen and conversed with by 
Mr. Pickett. Two miles east of Lone Creek 
was located the trading house of Abram 
Mordecai, a very remarkable character. 
At thb period, 1792, Alabama was almost whose reminiscences of early Alabama his- 

entirely in the occupation of the natives, tory are most interesting. 

There was a garrison of Spanish troops at | Another trader named Russell lived here ; 



tenna of the sales, they were declared null and 
▼Old, and even the papers upon which they 
were written consumed by fire, drawn direct, 
«8 ;t were, from heaven, throneh a sun-glass! 

When this matter came before Congress, 
upon an appeal from the grantees, the cele- 
brated John Randolph crowned himself with 
imperishable bme by his bold and vigorous 
assaults upon all of the parties connected with 
it, constituting himself for a period of ten 
years, the very scourge of these men. ** No, 
sir," said he, on one occasion, " the orgies of 
Yazoo apecnlation are not to be opened to 
public view. None but the initiated are to 
behold the monstrous sacrifice of the best 
interests of the nation on the altar of corrup- 
tion. When this abomination is to be prac- 
tiaed, we go into conclave," etc. 

The following passage from Garland's Life 
of Randolph, vol. i., p. 67, gives many other 
interesting particulars in regard to the pro- 
ceedings upon the Yazoo grants : 

^On the 7th day of February, 1795, the Legislature 
of Georgia passed an act aathorizing the sale of (bar 
tracts of land therein described, and containing a 

g'eater part of the country west of the Alabama 
tver, called the Georgia, the Georgia-Mississippi, 
the Upper-Mississippi, and the Tennesseean Com- 
panies, for which they were to pay $500,000. The 
land contained within the boundaries of the several 
c<Hnpanies was estimated at forty millions of acres. 
The sale of a country so extensive, for a simi so fhr 
below its value, excited immediate and universal in- 
dignation throughout the State of Georgia. The 
motives of the legislature were questionc»d and 
examined. Then corruption was established upon 
the most indisputable evidence. Upwards of sixty- 
tnir depositions were taken, that developed a scene 
oT villany and swindling unparalleled in the history 
of any country. On comparing a list of the names 
of the companies with the names of the persons who 
vot4»d for the land, it appeared that all the members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Georgia, who voted in favor of the law, were, with 
one ainale exception, interested in, and parties to 
the purchase. Every member who voted for the law 
received either money or land for his vote. The 
guardians of the rights of the people united with 
swindlers, defrauded their constituents, sold their 
votes, betrayed the delegated trust reposed in them, 
and basely divided among themselves the lands of 
the people of Georgia. This flagrant abuse of power 
— this enormous act of corruption, was vieweo with 
abhorrence by every honest man. The press 
throughout the country burst out into a blaze of in- 
dignation. All the grand Juries of the state, except 
in two counties where there were corrupt majorities 
of the Yazoo men, presented this law as a public 
robbery, and a deliberate fraud. The convention 
which met in the monih of May, 1795, at Louisville, 
was crowded with petitions fFom every part of the 
Mate, which, by an order of convention, was re- 
ferred to the succeeding legislature. The legislature 
was elected solely with reference to that question. 
Repeal or rto Repeal ! Taxoo or antl- Yazoo ! was the . 
mily sul^ect canvassed before the people. On the 
30th of January, 1796, an act was passed with only 
three dissenting voices, declaring the usurped act of 
February, 1795, void, and expunging the same from 
the public records. At a subsequent meeting, this 
expunging act was engrafted on the constitution, 
and aude a frindamental law of the land.**— Gor- 
lantPs Randolph, vol. 1., p. 07. 
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The United States having purchased the 
rights of Georgia in the western wilds, esta- 
blished the Mississippi territory, which 
extended from the Chattahoochee to the Mis- 
eissippi, and from the 31<> to 32<^28' latitude, 
appoiatiog Winthrop Sargent governor. Fort 
Stoddard was established near the confluence 
of the Alabama and the Tombigbee, and the 
Oounty of Washington laid out, embracing a 
space out of which twenty counties in Ala- 
bama and twelve in Mississippi have been 
subsequently carved. Ckibome succeeded 
as governor ; but many of the distant settlers 
upon the Tensaw remaiued without laws, 
and were in the habit of marrying by " pair- 



while at Mount Meigs were two tories, Love 
and Dargan, a Dutchman and a horse thief, 
generally with Indian wives. Charles 
Weatheitord had a house below the conflu- 
ence of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa, and 
laid out in the neighborhood one of the 
earliest race-courses. A not distant neighbor 
was Savaner Jack, a wretch whose hand had 
often been steeped in the blood of the frontier 
aettlers. 

A sketch of the early commerce of Ala- 
bama will interest our readers. Skins, bees- 
wax, hickory-nut oil, snake-root, medicinal 
barks, etc., were transported to Augusta and 
Pensacola on pack horses, and to Mobile and 
Ifew-Orleans in large canoes. The horses 
were, generally, the small ones of the wilder- 
ness, capable of great endurance. The load 
was adjusted upon a peculiar saddle, and con- 
sisted of three bundles of sixty pounds each. 
Two of them were suspended so as to come 
down the sides of the poney, while the third 
was laid crosswise on the top. Tafiai, a mean 
rum, was carried in kegs. A pack horse- 
man drove ten ponies in a lead, urging them 
on with sticks and imprecations. At night, 
the packs were taken tiff, piled together, and 
covered with skins, and the horses belled, 
and set free to graze. The Indians seldom 
disturbed these caravans, which pursued their 
way through a thousand obstacles, swimming 
creeks, or crossing upon raAs ; but if they 
reached a stream having large cane on its 
banks, (we quote from Mr. Pickett): — 

" These were presentlv eat, ten ftet long, and tied 
up into bandies about three feet in circumference, 
which were placed in the water. Across these 
others were laid, which formed an admirable rad, 
capable of snstaimng great weight. Lora were .also 
often employed in the constmotion of rafts. Guided 
by long grape vines, they were generally dragged 
safely across, where the wet ponies stood reacly to 
receive their packs again. Then all hands drank 
tafRii. and journeyed on with light hearts and laafh- 
ing races. The average travel was twenty-nve 
miles a day. 

" The route from Pensacola was a well-beaten 

Sith, leading up the country, and across the fhtal 
urder Creek, and thence to within a few miles of 
Catoma, whence it diverged into several small trails, 
one of which led to Tookahatcha, along the route of 
the old Federal Road, the other to Montgomery and 
Wetumpka, by the Red Warrior's Bluff, now Grey's 
Ferry, upon the Tallapoosa ; this trail continued to 
(he Tennessee river.'* 



ing off," as it was called— a convenient way 
of whipping the devil ronnd the stump ; — \mt 
the condition always was to have htmegt fum* 
riagt when the preachers or the magistratea 
came that way. Poor people, what better 
could they do 7 Pickett, who seems to relish 
a good joke, tells ns of one of these hard- 
pressed couples, who repaired to the house 
of a rather pompous old German, a command- 
ant under uncle Sam, and demanded nuptials, 
the parents being in hot chase. The old cap- 
tain threw down his pipe, and swore that was 
a thing not to be found in any of the military 
books. He yielded at last to entreaties, afler 
this fashion — '* I, Captain Sboumberg, of the 
2d regiment of the U. S. Army, and com- 
mandant of Fort Stoddart, do pronounce you 
man and wife. Go home— behave yoursefvea 
— multiply and replenish the Tensaw coun- 
try!*' The happy pair were pronounced by 
the whole settlement the best married people 
they had known in a long time. A trading- 
house was located at St. Stephens. The 
Brothers Pierce settled upon Lake Tensaw, 
one as a weaver, and the other as the pioneer 
American schoolmaster. Tn the neighborhood 
were the descendants of McGUlivray, the 
Taits, Weatherfords, and Durante, the Lin- 
ders, the Mims, etc. The Pierces established 
also one of the first cotton gins in that part of 
the country, as also did Abram Mordecai. 

" Mordecai was a queer fbllow. He traded exten- 
sively with the Indians, exchanging his goods fbr 
pink-root, hickory-nut oil, and peltries of all kinds. 
These he carried to New-Orleans and Mobile in 
boats and to Pensacola and Augusta on pack horses. 
The hickory-nut oil was a luxury with French and 
Spanish epicures. It was manufactured by the In- 
dians in a simple manner— by boUing the cracked 
nuts in water, and skimming off the oil as it floated 
on the surface. Mordecai bought cotton of the In- 
dians in small quantities, ginning it, and carrying It 
to Augusta on pack horses, in bags much smaUer 
than those of the present day. He was a dark-eyed 
Jew, and amorous in his disposition. Tourculla, 
(Capt. Isaacs,) the Chief of the Coosa wdas, hearing 
of his intrigues with a married squaw, approached 
his house with twelve warriors, knocked htm down, 
thrashed him with poles until he lay insensible, cut 
off one of his ears, and left him to the care of his 
wife. They also broke up his boat, and burned down 
his gin-house. A pretty squaw was the cause of the 
destruction of the first cotton gin in Alabama." 



Louisiana having been ceded by Spain to 
France, and re-ceded to the United States, a 
great controversy arose as to whether it in- 
cluded the country south of the 31", and be- 
tween the Mississippi and Pearl river, known 
as the Baton Rouge District, and that south 
of the same parallel, between the Pearl and 
the Perdido, known as the Mobile District, 
The Spaniards claimed these at West Florida, 
and oidy gave up after long struggles and ne- 
gotiations. We have frequently spoken of 
these in our pages. 

Mr. Pickett's XXIX. Chapter is a deeply, 
interesting and graphic one, and recounts the 
adventures of Aaron Burr, and of his being 
taken upon the soil of Alabama by the young 
lieutenant, afterwards General Gaines. We 
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btve already pablished the most of this chap- 
ter, exceptiQ|^ the Bamming op of Barr*8 
duuvcter, which we now give ; and by which 
h will be seen that the aathor has been alto- 
getfaer converted, as we onrselves for the 
■lost part were, too, by the interesting bio- 
graphy of M. L. Davis. 

** It was not considered tretson when President 
Jackson allowed hnndreds of the people of the Soath- 
west to be shipped from Mobile and New-Orleans 
with anna in their hands, who presently landed npon 
the coast of Texas, and took that country flrom the 
Spaniards ; bat, for similar designs, Aaron Bnrr was 
hanted down, thrown into prison, and tried ftmr high 
treason. The impartial reader most arrlTe at the 
eoaelnsion, that the (holts of Bnrr, of a poUtleal and 

Cblic capacity, were not snch as onght really to 
▼e placed that odium upon him which still attaches 
to his name. One of the great secrets of his political 
misfortunes lay in the prejudice and malevolence of 
poUtieians and (hnatlcs. Somebody heard General 
Washington say, that '*Burr was a dangerous 
man :** thereupon the world set him down as a " dan- 
gerous man." He killed Hamilton in a duel, because 
Bamilton abused him : thereupon the world said he 
was a " murderer.'* He was a formidable rival of 
Jefferson in the contest for the presidency : there- 
upon a msjority of the republican party said he was 
a political scoundrel. He has always opposed the 
Ibderal partv : thereupon the foderal party hated him 
with exceeding bitterness. A blundering, extrava- 
nnt man, named Herman Blennerhassett, sought 
Burr while he was in the West, eagerly enlisted in 
his schemes, and invited him to his house : there- 
■pon Wm. Wirt said, in his prosecuting speech, that 
'* Burr was the serpent who entered the garden of 
Bden." 

^ The caltivatioQ of indigo in Alabama be- 

S'nniog to be abandoned for that of cotton, 
e reoeipto of the gin-holders came to be 
held a legal tender, and passed as bills of ex- 
ehanire. The Alabamians having to pay a 
doable doty, viz : at Fort Stoddard to the 
United States, and at Mobile to the Spaniards, 
labored under great disadvantages. The 
neighborhood of Hontsville began to be set- 
tled by wealthy emigrants. Mr. Gaines, a 
brother of the general, was government agent 
fin- the Indians at St. Stephen's. Upon the 
backa of horses, the merchandise was carried 
firom Colbert's Ferry to the Tombigbee, and 
then floated down to the storehonses at St. 
Stephen's, to avoid the exactions of the Spa- 
niarda at Mobile. So keenly did the peo- 
ple feel these exactions, that an exoedition 
was fitted out, ander Kemper and otnen, to 
drive them oat of the country. It proved 
a miserable failure, and man;^ of the parties 
were sent to Havana to be immured for a 
long time in the More castle. At Baton 
Bou^e the Americans were successful in re- 
pulsing the Spaniards, 

The career of Tecumseh oooapiet a chapter 
of Cobnel Pickett. That great chieftain 
made the tour of the South for the purpose of 
forming a general league of the Indians against 
the whites, under British instigation. He 
anpeared at Autauj^ and Coosawda, and 
aner many delays, his great war speech was 
made at toe couneil of the .warriors. Being 
opposed by the " Big Warrior,'* he shook hfi 
ftoger in hk iaee, earnestly repeating, •' Tus- 



tinugee Thlucco, your blood is white ; I will 
go to Detroit— when I get there, I will stamp 
my foot upon the ground, and shake down 
every house in Tookabatoha." The conclu* 
don of this fine incident we receive with 
some grains of allowance, knowing the love 
of the marvelous which exists everywhere* 
It was so unlikely that an earthquake should 
actually have occurred to save the reputation 
of Tecumseh! though the author says the 
fact is known to the old settlers. *' One day 
a mighty rumbling was heard in the earth, 
the houses of Tookabatcha reeled and tottered, 
and reeled again. The people ran out voci^ 
erating, * Tecumseh has got to Detroit ; we 
feel the shake of his foot.' ^' Credat, etc. 

The United States, being now at war with 
Great Britam, did not deem the occupation of 
Mobile by so nerveless a power as Spain 
longer to be consonant with safety to our in- 
terest, and by one of those bold strokes of 
policy, known to nations in trying emergen- 
cies, dispatched General Wilkinson from New* 
Orleans, by sea, to take possession of the 
country, which he did without striking a 
blow. 

After thb event, there followed a series of 
terrible and bloody Indian wars upon the soil 
of Alabama. The first of these is known at 
that of Burnt Oom, and is illustrated in the 
work before us with a very beautiful plate, 
entitled *' The War in South Alabama in 
1813 and 1814." Col. Callis, who command- 
ed in this expedition, had his troops cut to 
pieces and scattered, the rout being in great 
disorder. At Fort Mimms, soon after, waa 
enacted one of those bloody tragedies which 
oflen marked the early life of the backwoods. 
The author elaborates upon i» with great mi* 
nuteoess, and has written perhaps the only 
full account the world has ever had of the a£> 
fair, deriving his information from the manor 
scripts of Gov. Olaibome and of Dr. Thomas 
Holmes, of Baldwin county, who was one of 
the few survivors of the terrible day, and 
who took notes of it not long after for the 
purpose of refreshing his memory. He ooi^ 
versed with Jesse Steadham and Lieut. Ran- 
dom, who also escaped. We never read a 
more thrilling narrative, from beginning to 
end, or one wnioh would have befitted more 
the pen of the aathor of " Wyoming." Out 
of over five hundred souls, soldiers, oflScers, 
negroes, etc, none escaped except a few 
half-breeds and negroes, and some ten or fif* 
teen others. The disaster was attributed to 
the fatal and mad security in which the com- 
mandant, Beasley, reposed, to which, how- 
ever, he was one of the first victims. Fort 
Mimms was situated on Lake Tensaw, not 
far below the mouth of the Tombigbee. 
Alarmed by these movements, the settlers 
began the construction of breastworks on 
every side. Fort Hawn, at Gallet's Blufi; 
contained 390 souls ; Mount Vernon, where 
two forts existed, was densely packed ; Ras- 
kin's Ibrt contained five hundred and thirty; 
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and families were flocking to Fort Charlotte, 
at Mobile. 

Gen. Jackson, who had joined Gen« Coffee, 
began now to display against the Creeks 
those extraordinary qualitiesas a soldier which 
have placed him upon a par with the Marlbo> 
roughs and Wellingtons of history. He di- 
reoted Coffee towai^s Tallasehatcnee, where 
the Indians were congregated in great 
strength, bat where, after a short and terri- 
ble action, one hnndred end eighty-six were 
left upon the field, and eighty-four women and 
children made prisoners : only five Americans 
were killed and eighteen woanded. Jackson 
himself forded the Coosa at midnight, and 
with 1800 troops sarronnded the enemy at 
Talladega. The Indians fought with great 
desperation, and over 290 bodies were left 
upon the field, whilst the Americans had 15 
killed and 85 wounded. The battle-field of 
Talladega is now embraced within the limits 
of the beantifal town of that name, which 
has a population of nearly 2,000. General 
Floyd soon after met the'lndians in the vi- 
cinity^ of the Tallapoosa, carrying ^reat de- 
ttruction among them, burning their towns, 
and leaving two hundred upon the field, in- 
cluding the kings of Tallahassee and Autose. 
Four hundred houses were destroyed, many 
of fine Indian architecture. 

The canoe fight, on the Alabama, in which 
Jere Anstill and James Smith displaced the 
prowess and the chivalry of the heroic ages, 
though established on incontrovertible evi- 
dence! borders almost upon the marvelous. 
Bight athletic and stalwart Indians were 
crashed in the most unequal and extraordi- 
nary contest, whilst one only of three daunt- 
less Americana^ received any injury, and that 
but slight. The canoes interlocked after the 
feshion of the ancient prows, and that of the 
Indians after the ficht presented a sickening 
picture of mingled blood and brains and grim 
carcases. Anstill is still a respectable resi- 
dent of Mobile, being a South Carolinian by 
birth. Dale, who was called *' Big Sam" by 
the Indians, was a Virginian, and weighed 
nearly two hundred pounds, being over six 
feet in height. He died aboat ten years ago 
in Mississippi. In addition to this incident of 
the canoe fight, Col, Claiborne tells several 
others of him : 

*' Some years before he was attacked by two war- 
riors, who shouted their war-whoop as he was 
kneeling down to drink, and rushed upon him with 
their tomahawlu. He uiifed them both, and though 
bleeding flrom flre wounds, he retraced their trail 
nine mUes ; crept stealthily to their camp, brained 
three sleeping warriors, and cut the thongs of a lb- 
male prisoner who lay by their side. While in this 
act, however, a (burth sprang upon him ftrom behind 
a log. Taken at such disadvantage, and exhausted 
by the loss of blood, he sank under the serpent-grasp 
of the savage, and a fbw moments would have oosed 
the contest. At that instant, however. Uie woman 
drove a tomahawk deep into the head or the Indian, 
and thus preserved the lifb of her deliverer. 

** Some time ago. General Dale, being in Mobile, 
was held to bail as m^orser of a note. The debt was 
tn tbs hands of a ttnmger. Aocompaaied by an of- 



ficer, he sought the creditor, and firand him la tkm 
saloon of CoUum's (kr-fkmed hotel. ' Sir. said th9 
general, I have nomoney to pay this debt. The princi' 
pal has property, make him pay it, or let me go home 
and work it out.* The Shylock hesitated. * Very 
tiwU,' said the veteran, in tones that ran^ indisnantly 
through the apartment, ' Very wtlL, nr I Look ai 
my scar* ! 1 will march to jail down Main-atreet, 
and all Mobile shall witness the treatment of an old 
soldier /' These simple words fell like electricity 
upon that high-toned people. In half an hour the 
brightest names of the city were on the l)ond, and 
berore morning the debt was paid, and a fail dis- 
charge handed to the general, i have seen the manly 
tears chasing down his cheek, as the aged warrior 
dwelt on these recollectiims of the generous citi- 
tens." 

Econachaca, or Holy Ground, on the bluff 
to the eastern side of the Alabama River, just 
below the present Powell's ferry, was forti- 
fied in ^reat strength by the Indians. Against 
this point Claiborne led the advance in per- 
son, and was received by Weatherford, who 
was in command of the Indians, with great 
sallantry. They soon, however, cave war, 
leaving thirty of their number dead u|>on tho 
field. Weatherford, in hb flight upon a spi 
rited charger, made his famous leap into toe 
river from a perpendicular bluff ten or fifteen 
feet deep. This Weatherford, shortly after 
the decisive battle of Horse Shoe, which we 
shall mention directly, appeared in the camp 
of General Jackson. The general rushed ont, 
exclaiming — 

" How dare you, sir, to ride up to my camp, after 
kiUinc the women and children at Fort Mlnuns!'' 
Weatherford said, ** General Jackson, I am not afraid 
of you. I fear no man, for I am a Creek warrior. I 
have nothing to request in behalf of myself ; you can 
kill me, if you desire. But 1 come to beg of yon to 
send for the women and children of the war partv 
who are starving in the woods. Their fields ana 
cribs have been destroyed by your people, who have 
driven them to the woods without an ear of com. I 
hope that you will send out parties who will safoly 
conduct them here, that they may be fod. I exerted 
myself in vain to prevent the massacre of the women 
and children at Fort Mimms. I am now done tiAt" 
ing. The Red Sticks are nearly all killed. If I 
could fight you any longer, I would most heartily do 
so. Send for the women and children. They never 
did you any harm. But kill me, if the white people 
want it done.** At the conclusion of these words, 
many persons who had surrounded the marquee ex- 
claimed, " kill him ! kUl him ! kiU him \» General 
Jackson commanded silence ; and In an emphatie 
manner said, ** Anp man who would kill ms iims « 
moa as tkiSf would rob the dead.** 

After the battle of Emnckfinu, near the 
creek of that name, in Tallapoosa county, 
Jackson, who was without provisions, and in 
force too weak for the emergencies, returned 
to Fort Strother. On his way, the Indiana 
attacked him again at Enetachopoco, and al- 
though in these two battles one nundred and 
eiffhty-nine bodies of the Indians were count* 
ed on the field, the chieftains always main- 
tained that they had "whipped Captain 
Jackson, and run him to the Coosa River.'* 
The respective forces of the parties are stat- 
ed by Mr. Pickett: 767 whites, with two 
hundred friendly Indians, and 600 hostile 
Creeks, or ** Red Sticks,** as they were call- 
ed. In view of this disparity of foioa aid 
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terrible connge of the IndianB, the author 
' \ occasion to comment : 



** Brore natives of Alabama ! to deftnd that soil 
wkere the Great Spirit gave you birth, yon sacrificed 
your peaceAil savage pursuits ; you fought the inva- 
ders until more than half your warriors were slain ! 
The remnant of your warlike race yet live in the dis- 
tant Arkansas. Yon have been forced to quit one of 
the finest regions on earth, which is now occupied 
by Americans. Will tkeyt in some dark hour when 
iUabama is invaded, defend this soil as bravely and 
as endnringly as you have done ? Posterity may be 
•ble to reply.*' 

General Jackson, with two thousand men, 
passed over the ridge which divides the 
Coosa and the Tallapoosa, and appeared sud- 
denly before the enemy. We extract the 
particulars of the battle of Horse Shoe, which 
followed, and which may be said almost to 
have put an end to the war : 

** Being desirous not to destroy this brave race, 
Jackson sent out a messenger towards them, who 
assured them of the clemency of the general, provid- 
ed they would surrender. They answered by dis- 
charges of their guns and with shouts of defiance. 
The artiUery was then effectually brought to bear 
upon them. The Americans then applied fire to their 
retreat, which soon forced them to fiy, and as they 
ran. they were killed by American guns. It was late 
in the evening before the dreadfol battle ended. The 
Red Sticks numbered about one thousand warriors, 
and out of that number five hundred and fifty-seven 
were found dead on the peninsnla ; and many were 
killed in the river by Coffee's troops while they were 
endeavoring to swim over. It maybe stated that 
not more than two hundred survived. Some of them 
kmg afterwards suffered ft-om the most grievous 
wounds. Manowa, one of the bravest chiefo that 
ever lived, was literally shot to pieces. He fought 
as liMig as he could. He saved himself by jumping 
into the water, where it was four foet deep. He held 
to a root, and thus kept himself beneath the waves, 
breathing through the long joint of a cane, one end 
of which he held in his mouth, and while one end 
came above the sur&ce of the water. When night 
•et in, the brave Manowa* rose firom his watery bed 
and made his way to the forest, bleeding firom many 
wounds. Many years after the war, we conversed 
with this ehief, and learned (Vom him the particulars 
of the remarkable escape. His face, limbs and body. 
at the time we conversed with him, were marked 
with the sears of many horrible wounds. Another 
chief was shot down among a number of slain war- 
riors ; and, with admirable presence of mind, saved 
his lifo by drawing over him the bodies of two of 
them, under which he lay till the darkness of night 
permitted hln to leave the horrible place. The loss 
of the Americans was thirty-two killed, and ninety- 
nine wounded. The IHendly Cherokees had eighteen 
killed, and thirty-six wounded. The tory Creeks 
-had five killed, md eleven wounded. Among the 
killed were Mi^or L. P. Montgomery, and Lieuten- 
ants Monlion and Somerville, who foil in the charge 
upon the breastworks." 

The Creekfl were now disposed to treat, 
«nd it was stipulated that a line should be 
^rawn commencing upon the Coosa at the 
eouthem botmdaiy of the Cherokee nation, 
and continue down that river to Wetumpka 
and thence eastwardly to Georgia. East and 
north of that line, containing 160,000 square 
tniles, remained to the Indians ; west and 
south of it was secured to the United States. 



Apprehending an attack £rom the British 
upon Fort Bowyer, at Mobile Point, General 
Jackson re-garrisoned it under Major Law- 
rence, who soon after gallantly repulsed the 
English advance in two sloops of war and 
two brigs, destroying the Hermes, and killing 
162 of the enemy, wounding 70 others. The 
American loss was but four killed, and four 
wounded. 

The authorities of Pensacola having re- 
ceived the fugitive Indians on the ground of 
humanity, and aUowed the British to occupy 
their forts of St. Michael and Barancas, in 
violation of neutral duties, and under pretext 
of a treaty between the English and the In- 
dians, prior in date to the Spanish occupancy, 
General Jackson determined upon the occu- 
pation of Florida until Spanish troops should 
arrive in sufficient numbers to protect the 
neutrality of the territory. Three regiments 
of infantry, the militia of Tennessee, a bat- 
talion of volunteer dragoons and some friend- 
ly Indians, took up the march for Pensacola. 
Governor Manriquez having refused a firiend- 
ly invitation to surrender, Laval, of the 3d 
regiment, a South Carolinian, was entrusted 
by Jackson to lead the " forlorn hope," in the 
desperate attempt to take a battenr which 
commanded the only approach to the town. 
This fearful service was performed at the 
head of 120 men, among whom, and fighting 
in the ranks, on foot, was the brave Colonel 
Arthur P. Hayne, of South Carolina. Laval 
is now a resident of Charleston, and has 
held many high stations. There was an old 
story when we were a boy, that afler he had 
received his dreadful wound at the gates of 
Pensacola, General Jackson came up, and 
being told by the surgeon that he must die — 
exclaimed with that ardor and respoTisibility 
which ever maiked him, " By Ood, he thxCiU 
die r As Colonel Pickett does not mention 
the story, we suppose it apocr3rphal. Man- 
riquez soon after surrendered the town, and 
the British, after some show of resistance, 
evacuated the forts. 

The British havingbeen defeated at New- 
Orleans, repaired to Fort Bowyer, near Mo- 
bile Point. Twenty-live vessels anchored 
within a distance of five miles. Thirteen 
ships approached within three miles, and 
5,000 men landed and encamped. The Ame- 
ricans capitulated to a force twenty times 
their own. This was the last act of die war, 
as news of the treaty of peace had reached 
the territory. 

Alabama began now its career of rapid 
progress. Settlers flocked to the Tombigbee, 
over which, and the Black Warrior, acquired 
from the Chickasaws, the jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi Territory was extended. Madi- 
son county, in six years, obtained a popula- 
tion of more than 10,000, from the most 
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the territory from the head waters of the 
Coosa westward to Cotton Gin Point, and to 
a line running from thence to the Caney 
Creek, on the Tennessee. The Americans 
continued to press into the territory, which 
reached that year 75,000 population, 46,000 
of whom were in the counties of Pearl River, 
in the Tennessee valley, upon the Tombig- 
bee and at Mobile. The following year the 
limits of the present state of Mississippi were 
defined and carved out from the territory to 
be admitted into the Federal Union. 

The territorial government of Alabama 
was at the same tmie established with the 
counties of Mobile, Baldwin, Washington, 
Clarke, Madison, Limestone, and Lauder- 
dale, and a seat of government at St. Ste- 
phen's. William Bibb was appointed gover- 
nor, and the first legislature convened in 
1818. The counties of Cotaco, Lawrence, 
Franklin, Limestone, Lauderdale, Blount, 
Tuscaloosa, Marengo, Shelby, Cahawba, 
Dallas, Marion and Conecuh, were laid ofi* : 

*' The flood-gates of Virginia, Uie two Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Georgia, were now hoist- 
ed, and the mighty streams of emigration poured 
through them, spreading over the whole territcnry of 
Alabama. The axe resounded (Vom side to side, and 
flrom corner to comer. The stately and magnificent 
fbrcsts fbll. Log-cabins sprang as if by magic into 
sight. Never belbre nor since has a country been 
so rapidly peopled.** 

Chapter XLL contains an interesting ac- 
count of the modem French colony in Ala- 
bama, or the Wine and Olive Company, ob- 
tained from the materials of A. d. Meek, 
Esq., George N. Stewart, Esq., who was 
af ent of the Company, and Armand Pfister, 
of Montgomery, a descendant of one of the 
grantees. These Frenchmen, after the fall 
of Napoleon, from their attachment to his 
cause, were forced to abcmdon their country. 
Congress granted them four townships, at 
two dollars an acre, on a credit of fourteen 
years, on condition of introducing the vine 
and the olive. The land was divided between 
840 allottes. The region in which they re- 
solved to establish themselves, was an im- 
mense forest of trees and canes, interspersed 
with prairie. Cabins were erected about 
the White BlufiT, in a rude and scattered man- 
ner, constituting a town, which was called 
Demopolis, the city of the people ; the site 
proved, however, not within the grant, and 
was bought by an American company after- 
wards from the United States for $62 an 
acre. 

Among the settlers in the wilds of Alaba- 
ma, were the Count Lefevre Desnoettes, 
whom Napoleon embraced on departing from 
Elba, with the words, " I cannot take leave 
of you all, but will embrace General Desno- 
ettes," etc. ; Mr. Peniers, a member of the 
National Assembly, who had voted for the 
execution of Louis XVL ; Colonel Nicholas 
RooqI, who had shared the exile at Elba, but 



who was at last reduced to the condition of m 
ferryman on the Alabama. His wife, who 
shared his fortunes, had been Marchioness of 
Sinabaldi, and Maid of Honor to Queen Ca- 
roline ; Colonel Cluis, who had had the cus- 
tody of Ferdinand of Spain, when imprisoned 
by Napoleon, afterwards tavern keeper at 
Greensboro' ; Simon Chandon, a distinguish- 
ed Hteratem and author; General Bertrand 
Clausel, the commander at Bordeaux, after- 
wards marketman of Mobile, and finally Gov- 
ernor of Algeria, under Louis Philippe ; 
Henry L'Allemand, a Lieutenant-General of 
the Imperial Guard ; Marshal Grouchy, 
whose ton settled the grant ; M. LacanaJ, 
head of the Department of Education under 
the Emperor; General Juan Rico, an elo- 
quent member of the Spanish Cortes, etc., 
etc. It is needless to say, that from a thou- 
sand untoward circimistances, the colony was 
a miserable failure. Says Colonel Pickett : 

" But in the midst of all their trials and vicissi- 
tudes, the French reAigees were happy. Immured in 
the depths of the Tombigbee forest, where, for seve- 
ral years, want pressed them on all sides — cut off 
ft-om their flriends in France, surrounded by the 
Choctaws on one side, and land-thieves ob the other 
—assailed by the venom of insects and prostrating 
fevers— nevertheless, their native gayety prevailed. 
Being in the habit of social intercourse, their even- 
ings were spent in conversation, music and dancing. 
The larger portion were well educated, while all had 
seen much of the world, and such materials were 
ample to allbrd an elevated society. Sometimes 
their distant ftlends sent them rich wines and other 
luxuries ; and upon such occasions parties were 
given, and the fbreign delicacies brought back many 
interesting recollections. Well cultivated gardens, 
and the abundance of wild game, rendered the com- 
mon living of the French quite respectable. The fe- 
male circle was highly interesting. They had 
brought with them their books, guitars, silks, para- 
sols and ribbons, and the village in which most of 
them dwelt, resembled in the night a miniature Freneli 
town. And then ikrther in the fbreai others lived, 
the imprints of whose beautifhl Parisian shoes on 
the wild prairie, occasionally arrested the glance of a 
solitary traveler. And then again, when the old im- 
perial heroes talked of their emperor, their hearts 
wanned with sympathy, their eyes kindled with en- 
thusiasm, and tears stole down their furrowed 
cheeks." 

The time had come when, from the rapid 
increase of the population of Alabama, she 
might take a place amons the states of the 
confederation, on that truly AmericMH condi- 
tion of sovereignty, ftiU and perfect, except 
as to certain powers, and those only which 
are delegated to the federal Union. Tho 
convention was held at Huntsville, on the 5th 
of July, 1819, representing twenty-two 
counties. Many of its members have since 
been distinguished in the history of the state ; 
and, although their biographies are deeply iiK 
teresting, we could have wished that the 
author had devoted less of his space to them 
and more to the general deliberations of the 
convention, which are always interestinffv 
and which constitute the land-marks in all 
subsequent times for the due understanding^ 
andadministratioo of govenmient. In a sub* 
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Mqncnt ediUon we tnut that Mr. Pickett 
will adopt the suggestion, in which he will 
do good service to the rising generation of 



ALABAMA— Her Rssoumois, and thi 

PftOPOBTION OF WbALTR 8HB OONTaiBOTKS 

TO THE National Welfare. — Natural Ad- 
9mmtageB, — Open to the Gulf of Mexico on 
the south bonndarj, with a spacious bay, 
over the bar of which ships drawing twenty 
and three-quarter feet at low tide safely ride, 
and into which all of her rivers (with two 
exceptions) flow — the one invites thither 
riiips of the largest class, and the others bear 
to Mobile, from the fertile valleys and plains 
above, their valuable productions — Alabama 
it watered by the following noble rivers r— 

Vammot NftvinbU, Mn«a m 

ttrrmm 4«KriptiaD, A« AkbuM EmpdMln 

**"• ""XSi^^lrv;.; I «•««*«« B.7. 

Alabama The same 450 Mobile River. 

T^mnbifbee . .The ^same 940 The same. 

Warrior The same 190 Tombigbee. 

Chatahooche.The same, eastern / ai)A * «.i.«i.»««i« 
boundaVy j SOOApalachicola. 

Cooaa Large steamers ) 

below dc small > 170 Alabama, 
above the fklls. ) 

Cahawba For small steamers 

Tallapoosa... do 40 do. 

Noxaba do SOTomblgbee. 

teckeraochee do 39 do. 

Navigation 1949 Mns in length. 

Such are our great and peculiar advan- 
tages of navigation that our citizens will 
never be compelled to abstract from other 
investments — they may choose largely of 
their capital for inten»l improvements. But 
there is a railroad now in progress, the 
Mobile and Ohio, that I may properly 
regard as associated with the natural ad- 
vantages of the state. The Gulf of Mexico, 
■weeping up into this oivision of the con- 
tinent, contmued northerly by the Bay of 
Mobile, with the Mississippi River incUaing 
from its month north-east, throws this river 
at the mouth of the Ohio within four hun- 
dred and forif:five miUi of Mobile, the com- 
nereial emporium of Alabama. The coun- 
try between those two points being remark- 
ably level, the route tinobstructed by a single 
mountain or river, or any stream of moment, 
and ninning in its whole extent throoffh one 
of great beauty and fertility, and already 
aettied by an active and wealthy pooulation, 
must throw their great trade, ana travel 
trough Alabama into Mobile; and in twenty 
botirs, or less, citizens of Missouri, Ohio, 
Kentucky or elsewhere, may leavo Oolnm- 
bus,in Kentucky, the upper terminus, and 
arrive at Mobile with their produce in one- 
• Ifth the time they ooold reach New-Or- 



Before I proceed to the odier very inte- 
latting portions of this branch of the sntject* 



I will here allude to such intemd improve- 
ments as are already completed, or are in 
active progress; 

The MoBcle Shoals Canal complete. . S9IC miles. 

Hontayille Canal "....16 " 

Tasenmbia and Decatnr railroad ...." 44 ** 

Montgomery and West Point, nearly. " 87 " 

Cahawba and Marion ".. .89 " 

Canals and Railroads, length 817 Si 

A railroad from Selma, or some other 
points on the Alabama, to the Tennessee 
river ; one connecting the Tuscambia and 
Decatur vrith the Mobile and Ohio road; 
and another from Blakely, opposite Mobile, 
to Columbus, Georgia — each of which would 
add greatly to the traffic and wealth of the 
state, and pay sood dividends — are perhaps 
the only ones of importance contemplated. 

To continue with natural advantages: 
From Tuscaloosa, on the Warrior, in the di- 
rection of Selma, on the Alabama, are bitu^ 
minous coal-fields and iron ore, with marble, 
and bard and soft limestone (parries, in rich 
and inexhaustible profusion, immediately on 
navigable streams. The lands are covered 
with splendid forests of white and live oak, 
cypress, pine, cedar, mulberry, hickory, &jCp 
Water power is unlimited and never-failing. 
Irrigated b]^ so many streams, as indicated 
by 1,P45 miles of navigation, with the innu- 
merable tributaries thereto, the lands of 
Alabama are of amazing superiority, as their 
productions hereinafter noticed will exhibit, 
and. with a climate temperate and uniform, 
it is decidedly healthy. 

ProdueUont,~^lo regard alone the ascer- 
tained value and extent of the surplus pro- 
ducts of Alabama which we ship off, com- 
pared with those of other states, omitting 
an estimate of our own heavy consumption 
of corn, wheat, hogs, cattle, sheep, timber, 
cotton consumed in home manufactures, 
value of negroes raised, and horses and mules 
raised, which would amount to several mil- 
lions — confining ourself to the surplus pro- 
ductions, I say we will, I think, do so with 
some astonishment, as associated with it 
must be the effort to estimate the vastness of 
the capital employed to produce it. Her 
surplus productions are cotton, lumber, staves, 
turpentine, manufacttired cottons, coal. &c. 

What is her cotton crop and its value f I 
will arrive at it in this way, and pardon me 
for assuring those who read this, that I am 
quite sure 1 shall not be far from correct.^ To 
the amount of cotton received at Mobile I 
will add the quantity raised in North Ala- 
bama, which is forwarded down the Teimes- 
see, or hauled overiand to Memphis. I will 
also add the quantity which goes down the 
Chatehoochee to Apalachicola. Adding these 
together, I will deanct the Quantity raised in 
the eastern counties of Mississippi. This 
vrill show the crop of Alabama to result at 
per following teble : 
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Ko. of ImIm of €oitoa Ibr T«an 
Wbtre i«e«iv«d ud niMd 1810-1 1841-8 1848-9 

Alabama and Mississippi, 

at MobUe 393,403. .496,601. .530,000 

North Alabama to New- 

Orieans, as per census 

of 1840, 49,225,474 lbs., 

at 510 lbs. to the bale, is, *96,500. . *(»,500. . t»6,500 
East Alabama shipped to 

Apalachicola for Chata- 

hoochee t50,000. .t50,000. . t50,000 

469,062. 583,161. 676,000 
Ltaa Eastsm Mississippi 
crop ^60,000.. 80,000.. 80,000 

Net crop of Alabama in 
bales 409,968. . 508,161 . . 506,000 

And the following table will show the va- 
lae of those crops of cotton, at the average 

grice it suld at, of the respectiTe seaaons at 
[obile for the three years : 

Wt Totallbtaad 
Ta«r No-ImIm. as. avenftpriM Total ralua 

1846-7... 409,962.510.909,080,620.10^.94,570,973 85 
1847-8... 503,161.510.256,612,110. 6^.17,321,317 42 
1848-0 . . . 596,000 . 510 . 298,760,000 . 6 . 17,956,200 00 

1,509,123 764,459,730 59,848,483 30 

At. S ys. . 503,041 354,817,577 19,949,494 43 

Enormous as this is, yet this great interest 
of Alabama, as well as the whole (Joath, does 
pot yield so profitable a dividend on the cap- 
ital invested as other investments elsewhere 
do. 

Bat, to renew the subject, let us glance at 
her wealth, and what she has done to pro- 
mote the national welfare. 

1st. Of lands, she owns 15,011,520 acres, 
and, besides, what her citizens have paid for 
Spanish and French grants and school lands, 
they have paid into the Land Offices of the 
Government $17,000,000 for lands in their 
wild state. 

2d. She has paid to Maryland, Delaware 
Virginia, &c., enormous sums for the three 
hundred thousand negroes she owns. 

3d, The capital invested in foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, city and town property, 
houses, canals, and railroads, manufactures, 
banking insurance, iron and coal minins, 
timber trade, steamboats, and shipping, wiUi 
the increased value of lands by clearing, 
fencing, &c., value of slaves, live stock, and 
money hoarded, is very large in the aggre- 

Sate amount, an estimate of which I scarcely 
are mention. 

4th. Her liberality expends in trade with 
the other states a large portion of her in- 
come. 

5th. The shipping interest is largely bene- 

* Allowing fbr each year only what it was in 1840, 
as per census. 

t This year the Alabama shipments by this river 
may be by some ten to fifteen thousand bags more ; 
^ ^ M^^rsl years it has been about these flcnres. 

t This is as much or more than we received flrom 
this river during that season, of Mississippi cotton, 
as the total reeetpts out of it were but 129,000 bales : 
A>r the other years they are abont eoneet. 



filed by the freighting of her six fatuidred 
thousand bales of cotton, and the return car* 
goes purchased by us. 

With such varied and extraordinary ad- 
vantages for commerce, manufacturing, min- 
ing, ship-building, timber-getting, &c.,it is 
not to he wondered at that Alabama is be- 
ginning to direct her attention to the advan- 
tage 01 diversifying her pursuits; and, under 
any circumstances, in time, those vast sources 
of wealth now reposbg within her borders 
must become transcendently productive. 
The accumulation of wealth which has be«n 
going on, but which has been regularly in- 
vested in the purchase of negroes, is now 
being stayed from that direction, and turned 
toward other industrial pursuits. It is obvi- 
ous, however, to every political economist 
that it is the interest of every interest in the 
country to promote the value of cotton, as 
should there be a violent transition of slave 
labor to the pursuits above alluded to, and 
which is entirely practicable, a derangement 
of trade would ensue which would be prejn^ 
dicial, to say the least of it, to the interests 
of other sections of the Confederacy. And 
when cotton sells well, public lands are pur- 
chased freely, and the direct interest the ^ 
vemment has in this matter will be readily 
and conveniently demonstrated by the follow- 
ing table, showing the number of acres of 
land owned b;^ the citizens of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Arkansas, the amount 
paid tor portions bought of the govemment> 
and the number of acres in each remaining 
unsold : 

P«Id Got- 

onaoMttu AeiM 

SislM TotelNo.of A«rM partlon umoU 

•CTM in owned boaRbt of H Jaa 1, 184S 

Alabama. 39,462,080. 15,91 1,590$ 16,888,047. 17,450,560 

Miss 30,174,080. 15,81 1,650. 16,402,691 . 14,326,430 

Louis»a... 29,715,840. 6,963,829. 4,186,394.93,459,018 
Ark 33,406,790. 5,949,117. 3,769,695.97,464,603 

$41,946,837.89,693,611 
This table shows some extraordinary faots 
that are not often considered by those who 
abuse the South, namely, that besides the 
government owning 82,693,611 acres of land, 
which would be sooner purchased up if their 
agricultural productions could be promoted ; 
these states have paid |il,246.827 fbr tho 
lands they have alone purchased of the go- 
vernment ; and if this sum hAd been invested 
at the average time of their payment, aar 
1835, in six per cent, stocks, payable semi- 
annually, and such dividends had been rein- 
vested and compounded tUl now, it would 
reach a total sum to-day that would equal 
fully all the bona-fide capital of the North 
invested in cotton factories and shipping. I 
allude to this to present a cause why the 
South may appear behind the NorUi in the 
progress of her factories, &c. 

Cotton factories and iron forges are, bow- « 
ever, becoming numerous. Coal mining Is 
attracting ffreat attention, and from the great 
profits anung from inveitmeDts in ships, and 
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oor wonderfol facilitiet for bofldiog, with 
our spleodid timber od the spot, &c.y it is 
not unlikely we shall ere long enter the 
lists Bs competitors with oar northern bre- 
thren in this exceedingly profitable branch 
of their wealth. In Alabama oar citizens 
are generally exempt from embarrassment, 
md in certain qaarters large amounts of mo- 
ney are known to be hoarded. 

The aniversity and colleges, the high 
0chools and academies, in all the principal 
towns and cities of the state, are in the 
highest degree floorishing; and the great 
increase of the iiamber of churches and mem- 
bership, the decrease of crime and the or- 
derly character of oor citizens, manifest the 
spreading influences there of religion. 

The increase of population of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, is rapid and steady. 
For example, there were in 

18M ISaO 1840 

Alabama. 187,901 .... 309,597 . . . .590,756 

Miasimippi 75,448. . . .136,631 . . . .375,654 

Louisiana 153,407. . . .215,539. . . .353,411 

And in 1850, a large increase will be 
found. 

In oonclusioo, I feel the utnoost pleasnre in 
announcing to the friends of progress every- 
where that, amongst many of those who have 
violently opposed all measures for encourage- 
tnent of enterprise and the increase of &cili- 
ties for the development of our resources 
more actively and profitably, practical ex- 
perience baa exposed to them their serious 
errors ; and now, in the most cordial man- 
ner, the most distin^isbed as well as many 
of the noasses of their portion of the people, 
are unitine with the other portion in the most 
liberal ana enlightened disposition to meet 
the calls of the whole people for the purposes 
alluded to. 

Devoting my remarks to the position, &c., 
of the one state, I have done so because I am 
a citizen of it ; but the sigantic importance 
of the whole South may be more justly esti- 
mated by a careful consideration of what is 
here submitted in relation to Alabama.* 

ALABAMA — Iron and othir Minxral 
Products or. — At this moment the manu- 
frcture of iron is attracting the attention of 
our citizens, and, as much depends upon a 
good beginning, these hints are offered with 
toe view of directing inquiry in the proper 
flannel. It ia not wise to spend botn time 
and money in working out problems that 
have been, bng a^o, solved ; if we begin at 
all, let us do so with the present state of the 
art 

There are eight bloomeries in the state, 
two of which are on the Talladega Creek, and 
the others on the waters of the Oahawba. 

Of the two high furnaces, one is in Bibb 
ooQDty ; it has but recently been erected, so 
that its operations are, as yet, coufined to the 

* National Intelll(enear. 



manufacture of pig iron and hollow-ware; the 
blast is urged by steam power, and the boiler 
is heated directly from the trundle head. 
These works are situated within eight or ten 
miles of the Coosa, and from the convenience 
and good quality of the ore, and the abun* 
dance of fuel, they can scarcely fail of suc- 
cess, under ordinary good management. 

The Benton works are situated on Crane 
creek, a short distance from the river ; they 
have been for years in successful operation. 
An extension of the works, the introduction 
of the hot blast, and various other improve- 
ments are contemplated, which, when ac- 
complished, will place this among the most 
complete establishments in the South. The 
following brief statement was politely fur- 
nished by one of the proprietors : 

" PoLKViLLK, Benton Co,, Ala., 
" Sept. 26, 1849. 

** We have a blast furnace, a puddling fur- 
nace, and forge, in operation. We turn out 
daily about 6000 pounds of iron, 2000 pouuda 
of which are put into holluw-ware and ma- 
chinery-castings, 2000 pounds into bar iron, 
and 2000 pounds into pigs. We use 600 
bushels of charcoal every 24 hours. Our 
iron ore beds ^some of them) are within 600 
yards of the thmace. Our limestone is at 
the furnace, and in abundance. The nearest 
stone coal beds that have been worked, are 
thirteen miles off. We are now preparing to 
put up a rolling mill, and think toat in a 
short time we will be able to roll iron suc- 
cessfully. Our establishment is five milea 
east of the Coosa river, opposite the Ten 
Islands, and eleven miles from Greensport. 
We ship our iron down the Coosa in flat- 
boats to Wetumpka, Montgomery, and Mo- 
bile. We have found the articles we produce 
here of a ready sale in either of those mar- 
kets. We are prepared to make, turn off, 
and fit up, all kinas of machinei^, except 
fine castings for cotton mills, and will be very 
soon ready to furnish these." 

Red Ochre. — Thei^e is a bed of red ochre 
near Bucksville, which I have had no oppor- 
tunity of examining in its place, but the spe- 
cimens that I have seen show that it would 
reooire but little preparadou to fit it for paint. 
It IS suflSciently rich to be used as an ore of 
iron. 

Lead Or«. — FragmenU of snlphuret of 
lead, or galena, aro scattered throughout the 
state in a manner that would indicate some 
common origin. Had they been confined to 
the region of the silurian or carboniferous 
limestone, one might refer them to the ruins 
of veins of this ore that are often found ia 
these rocks ; but they are e()ually where this 
is impossible. I have specimens picked up 
on the surface of the coal measures, and others 
(mm CUurke county, where no such veina 
can occur. Pieces of considerable size are 
found in the vicinity of Indian mounds f and 
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tin belief U induced thet the poeitioD of tlieM 
•cattered fragmenta maj be traced to Indian 
origin.* 

Howeyer thif may be, it it qoite certain 
that mach time -is onprofitably spent in 
searching for these mines. 

Lead is found in limestone near the iron 
works in Benton, which is the only place 
that I have seen it in the state. The ore is 
granular, and does not occur in a true vein 
with smooth walla, but is closely attached to 
the rook, and passes into it in irregular 
bunches. It may be traced over a distance 
of ten yards, and althongh it is not more than 
an inch or two in the thickest part, it ma^ 
tarn out to be worth the trouble of an exami- 
nation below the surface. It is a pure sul- 
phuret of lead; the cavities in it are often 
lined with crystals of the carbonate of that 
metal. The ease with which 1^ is reduced 
allows of considerable expense in mining, 
and I would recommend the enterprising 
proprietors of the iron- works, to examine this 
locality With some care. The existence of 
veins of calx spar, and sulphate of barytes, 
are favorable indications. 

Peroxide of Manganete, — At the works 
iust mentioned, a fragment of ore, which was 
brought there for an ore oC iron, attracted 
my attention, and proved, on examination, to 
be the peroxide of manganese. I have since 
learned that the bed from which it was taken 
is probably three or four yards in thickness. 
This ore is used in the arts for the production 
of chlorine gas, which is used in bleaching 
establishments. The gas is combined with 
caustic lime, by a simple process, and in this 
form is barreled up and preserved for use. 
The gas is extricatea from tne lime by means 
of water, which absorbs ihe chlorine, and is 
then ready for use. As there is lime in 
abundance where this occurs, chloride of 
lime may be manufactured. The price of 
the mineral itself is about $20 a ton. The 
specimen T examined was quite porous, and 
mixed to some extent with earthy impuri- 
ties, but nevertheless it contained 35 per 
cent, of peroxide of manganese. I trust that 
when this bed is fairly opened, that it will 
turn out to be an important acquisition to 
the resources of Alabama. 

LimettOfUM and Marble. — The term mar- 



* All the states from wbich the Indians hare re- 
eently departed, hare legends of lead and ailver 
Bdnes, that were known to, but afterwards hidden 
by, them ; and the tenacity with which these are 
tMlieTed and retained, is truly supriaing. Journeys 
kave been undertaken to the west to ascertain the 
pMlUon of these mines, but hitherto without suc- 
eess. The Indians, beina no geologists, located the 
mines, in the cases that have come to my notice, in 
the most unpromising positions. The men with 
mineral rods have been industrionaly on the trail, 
and I must do them the joatice to say, that where 
thev indicated the presence of " mineral,'* the exca- 
vation was neither expensive nor difflcolt. The one 
I last aaw waa in an Indian mound, on VUlage 
Creek, where the mlaers had rsaehed to within one 
fMtoftbe vein! 



ble is applied to any variety of limestone 
that is susceptible of a polish. 

I have mentioned already the occurrence 
of beds of marble of great thickness on the 
Oahawba. Many of the beds there afford 
specimens of great beauty ; some are gray 
with red veins, others are red and yellow, 
and specimens with greenir h veins are not 
nncommon. There is also a buff-colored 
marble there, filled with organic remains, 
that is quite handsome when polished. Beds 
of white crystaline marble, clouded with 
red occur. On the opposite side of the river 
there is a black compact marble, and ano* 
ther on Six Mile Greek, variously inter- 
sected bv veins of white. A. marble of si* 
milar qnality occurs on the road from Pratt't 
ferry to Montevallo. 

As no quarry of any extent has been 
opened at any of these places, it is impossi* 
ble to give a correct view of their value. 
Marble, to be valuable, must be found in 
thick beds, that are free from cracks or 
joints. Of the thickness of the beds there 
can be no doubt, nor does there appear to 
be any reason to suppose that the other con- 
ditions are less favorable. I look upon this 
locality as one of great interest, in connection 
with the industrial resources of the state. 

The principal exposures occur near the 
head of navigation, and on the immediate 
banks of the rivers. 

On the Huntsvillo road, about 19 miles 
from Tuscaloosa, ledges are found that would 
afford pretty good marble. 

At Jonesborough. beds of variegated mar^ 
ble, of the red and white variety, occur. 
The rock is compact, and lies in thick 
masses, at the base of the red mocmtain. 
The same stratum occurs at Village Springs. 
The magnesian limestone, when compact, 
is susceptible of a polish, and its peculiar 
soft ^ay color I think beautiful ; in addition 
to this. It is extremely durable. The crystal* 
line varieties are also used as marbles. ' 

These rocks, as I have shown, extend 
from Shultz Creek to the opper end of the 
valley. 

When an outlet to this region is provided, 
the value of these beds will be appreciated. 

At the locality mentioned, on Big[ Sandy 
Greek, very good marbles occur, which are, 
in many respects, similar to those of the Ga- 
hawba. As there is abundant water-power 
at this locality, which has ahready been 
turned to account by the enterprising pro* 

Erietor, who has erected a cotton uctory 
ere, may we oot hope, before a long time, 
to find also a saw-mill, for marble, in opera- 
tion. — Tuomejf^t Report, 

ALABAMA.— Coal Lands.— In the first 
annual report of 1850, of the Geology of 
Alabama, by M. Tuomey, Es(^., State Geolo- 
gist and Professor in the University of that 
state, there are the followmg remarks upon 
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Alabama Coal, which we regard as of great 
Interest : 

The earliest notice of the use of Alabama 
coal that I have been able to find, is con- 
tained iu Silliman's Jonmal, vol. zzvi., 1834, 
in a note by Dr. Alexander Jones, of Mobile, 
which, notwithstanding' unavoidable mis- 
takes, I have thought of suflScient interest to 
insert here. 

This state is very rich in bituminous coal, 
of a mo^ excellent quality. It is in every re- 
spect equal, if not superior to the best English 
coal. I am using some of it in my little 
laboratory. It is very heavy, and bums 
with a good flame, and gives out much heat. 
It also yields the carburetted hydrogen gas 
in immense quantity. The vein, or forma- 
tion of this c(A\t is very extensive. ^ It is first 
seen in the bed of the Black Warrior River, 
near Toscabosa, and next appears on the 
surface of the ground, to the northeast and 
east of that town, and pursues that course 
tilt it crosses the Alabama and Coosa rivers 
at their falls, or just above them. It passes, 
probably, for some distance into Greorgia, 
and not improbably, in iu southwestern or 
western direction into Mississippi. 

Its principal width is found m Shelby and 
Bibb counties, where it is forty miles wide ; 
it occupies the whole ground under the sur- 
face, and is covered by superficial patches 
of hard or soft slate stone, or shale, other 
minerals being rarely found near it. Black- 
smiths in its neighborhood dig it up, and 
work it in their furnaces. It is also used in 
an iron foundry in Shelby county. The land 
is smartly broken. The growth consists 
principally 'of chestnut, oak and pine, and 
being more or less poor, it has never, much 
of it, passed yet out of the hands of the 
general government, and can therefore be 
bought by any one who wishes to own it at 
$1 25 an acre. 

In the winter season this coal is brought 
down the river to Mobile from Tuscaloosa, 
in flat-bottomed boats, and sold at the same 
price as the Liverpool coal, or at from |1 to 
f 1 50 per barrel. The strata of this rich and 
extensive coal bed have an inclination of a 
few degrees to the S. S. E. 

I presume you will, ere long, receive a 
coirect geological account of this extensive 
and interesting coal formation, from some 
gentleman of the Alabama University at 
Tnscalooea, which is a very favorable point 
for observing it. 

The facts which I have communicated 
were obtained from an eminent lawyer of 
this place, who had visited that region, and 
fi:tnn a laboring man, who had wonced the 
eoal in a blacksmith's shop, which he owned 
in that region. He informed me, that having 
worked at the coal mines in Virginia, near 
Bichroond, he considered this coil deposit 
the richest, and as containing the best coal 
he had ever seen. 
For domestic purposes, the Alabama coal 



has been sufficiently long in use in the state 
to have its quality in this relation settled. In 
Tuscaloosa it is used in the houses, to the 
almost entire exclusion of wood. The price 
varies from ten to twelve cents per bushel. 
It is also used in Mobile for similar purposes, 
but to what extent I do not know.* 

During the months of August, September 
and October, (1849,) there were about 209 
persons engaged in the coal trade of the 
state; and as only three beds are worked 
under ground, the rest of the coal raised is 
taken from the bed of the river, and streams, 
where of course operations can only be con- 
tinued during the low stages of the water; 
and in general, it is only the seasons of lei- 
sure that can be devoted to the business by 
farmers, who are the principal proprietors. 

It has already been stated, that the oh* 
stroction of the Warrior, which terminates 
the navigation uf that river, is occasioned by 
the coal measures. Above this point the 
river is only navigable during freshets, at 
-which times alone coal is carried to Mobile. 
The boats used are common flat-boats, with 
gunwales made of solid timbers; the first 
class have a caf>acity of about 2,000 bushels, 
draw 20 to 30 inches of water, and cost $70 
or thereabouts. Coal is brought down the 
river to Tuscaloosa at about four cents a 
bushel, a distance of 50 miles, and thence to 
Mobile, a distance of 355 miles, at an addi- 
tional cost of nearly four cents; the boat 
being a dead loss in either case, as it brings 
but a few dollars. 

Coal is brought to Tuscaloosa in wagons 
from those beds exposed five or six miles 
east of the river, and ten to eighteen miles 
from the city. When the plank road, at 
present in contemplation, is constructed, it 
will greatly facilitate operations in that direc- 
tion, more particularly as it is intended to 
reach the iron region of Roup's valley. 

It will be seen from the map, that the 
Warrior runs through the centre of the coal 
field ; and its improvement, 75 or 100 miles 
above Tuscaloosa, would leave little to be 
desired in relation to the transportation of 
coal from this region ; for it is supposed by 
those who have examined it, that with a 
very moderate outlay, the river below Tus- 
caloosa may be rendered navigable through 
the summer for light-draught stem-wheel 
steamers. 
The attempts at improving this river, up to 



* Mr. Hanby's account or his attempts at the in- 
troduction or Alabama coal into the Mobile market, 
would Aimish an amusing chapter, on the difHculty 
of diverting any trade fVom its accustomed channels. 
The intelligent proprietors of the gas works in that 
city, however, were not slow to recognize its value 
as a material for the manufhcture of gas ; and it has 
now. where it is known, I believe, a (Ur reputation. 
Mucn of what has heretofbre been carried to mar- 
ket, under the name of coal, included everything 
that resembled it in color ; but I know fVom obser- 
vation, that those engaged in the business at pre- 
sent, take every reasonable procaution to reject all 
impurities. 
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the present tmi6, have been conducted on 
two different plans, the one in relation to its 
navigation at low water, and the other to 
high water navigation. The first and most 
expensive operations consisted in the con- 
atmction of jetties, &c., with the view of 
tnrning the water into a narrower channel. 
The plan appears to be good, bat the exe- 
cation was deiective. The jetties were, in 
many cases, not connected with the banks, 
and not reaching above water, they became 
dangeroos submerged islands, to boats com- 
ing down at high water. 

Later improvements have been altogether 
conducted with the view to the removal of 
obstructions to high water navigation, and 
consequently, it became necessary to undo, 
in many cases, what had already been done, 
at considerable expense. 

The work principally consisted in the re- 
moval, from the shoals, of prominent points 
of rock, widening channels, catting awaj 
dead timber, &c. The execution of this 
was entrusted to sensible men, who knew 
from experience the dangers and obstructions 
of the river, and I can bear testimony to the 
fiiithful manner in which they have dis- 
charged their duties. The clearest proof of 
thio IS found in the fact, that formerly, it 
required four feet rise in the level reaches 
to produce one on the shoals; now, three 
feet is sufficient to give the same rise on the 
shoals. 

AGRICULTURE.— South Caholina and 
Louisiana Agricultural Societies : Pro- 
ceedings, Reports, etc. — Progress of 
Agriculture and Agricultural Knowl- 
edge AT the South — Papers upon Sugar 
Manufacture — Operations of Hon. P. 
Rost and J. D. B. De Bow.— In 1784 the 
first agricultural society of South Carolina 
was formed, which exists to the present day. 
In 1823 there were eleven societies in the 
state — the South Carolina, the Pendleton, the 
Edgefield, the Barnwell, the St John Colle- 
ton, the St. Helena, the Beaufort, the Beau- 
fort District, the St. Andrew's, the St PauPs, 
and the Winyah. In 1826 the St John's So- 
ciety invited a convention of all these bodies, 
which was held in Charleston. In 1827, 
from the result of this movement, the United 
Agricultural Society was organized at Colum- 
bia.. This Association not being productive 
of the desired results, in 1839 a convention, 
at Columbia, formed the State Societt. 

*' In peraslnf ,** says Mr. Carroll, in his preflice to 
the valuable volume or Carolina Agricultural Re- 
ports and Publications,* 1847, "the able documents 

* Among the papers, dbc, in this volume, are 
the Proceedings of the Society, 184(M5 ; Orations of 
Messrs. MrDu/Iie and Seabrook ; Essay on Malaria, 
by Dr. Dickson ; Orations of Hammond, O'Neall, 
Roper, and Poinsett ; Memoir on Slavery, by Chan- 
cellor Harper ; Seabrook on the Cotton Plant ; Alio- 
ton on Rice— which we have already published ; Let- 
ters and Reports on Marl, 4ec., '&c., 430 pages. 
We wish to see the Legislature of Louisiana do 
this much fur the State's sfrlculture. 



embraced in this volume, ft will doubtless be im- 
pressed upon the reader's mind, that South Carolina, 
though one of the earliest cultivated colonies of the 
Union, and though the pursuits of its people have 
been essentially agricultural, yet such is the ifn- 
poverishment of some of its best lands, that all the 
helps of science, skill, and industry, are required to 
save them from barenness, and to restrain her peo- 
ple from that spirit of emigration which is every day 
depopulating many portions of the state. Encaged, 
as four-fifths of her population are, in agriciuture ; 
deriving nine-tenths of her treasure tram the taxation 
of our planters ; raising, as she does, one twenty- 
fourth part of all the cotton in the world ; producing, 
too, one-seventh of all the exports of the Union ; and 

Eaying into the national treasury one million of dol- 
irs more than all the New-England states put toge- 
ther, it certainly becomes a question of no Uttle in- 
terest, what has been done for the advancement of 
our agricultural interests. With one or two excep- 
tions legislative aid has done nothing. 

" While our planters have, with gfe&i forbearance, 
submitted to this state of things, those of other States 
have been aroused, and insisting upon their claims 
have secured many reforms in their agricultural con- 
dition. They have been taught to feel, with the rest 
of the enlightened world, that agriculture is indeed of 
primary importance to their political economy— that 
with its prosperity all other branches of industry 
must flourish ; while with its decline they must, just 
as certainly, languish and decay— in a word, that 
agriculture is the main shaft around which com- 
merce, and manuflictures, and the arts, all cluster, 
and by which they are sustained in vitality and 
strength. What, therefore, other States have acted 
upon, and prosperously consummated, is neithw po- 
licy nor wisdom for South Carolina to neglect." 

In Louisiana, whose resources and progreai 
have been extraordinary, it is scarcely credi- 
ble how little interest has been taken in the 
subject of scientific agriculture. Accounts 
on all bands are agreed that, until witbin a 
few years, the rudest systems of tillage were 
in use, and the most wasteful. Even now it 
is difficult to convince the planters, as a body, 
that they have anything to do out of the usual 
routine. There is not, we believe, at thia 
time, a single Parish Agricultural Society in 
the state, and but a single society of any sort 
addressed to these interests ! It is almost im- 
possible to induce the planters to attend even 
this, a central and general inslitution, so re- 
markable is the apathy which prevails. That 
th^re are noble exceptions we admit, but 
why should not this be a matter of utJvenal 
interest ? Surely a little reflection will satisfy 
any one of the great blessings which may be 
conferred by these bodies upon a Common- 
wesilth. Whence the extraordinary attention 
paid to agriculture in Europe? We bave 
hundreds of ponderous volumes of Reports 
from England and France ;* and Russia, 
which some of us have been wont to call bar- 
barian, has sent a letter to us inviting our 
agriculturists to co-operate with them in de- 
veloping the soil. It IS but the other day that 
we were called upon, individually, to furnish 
the Russian Society with a paper upon tobao- 

♦ Mr. Vattemare. whose philanthropic mission 
among nations in inducing exchanges of valuable do- 
cuments has excited so much attention, presented 
us, when in New- York, with a large number of 
works of this kind, relating to France, for the State 
of Louisiana. Through the same means we can set 
t hem aU, If willing to reciprocate. 
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00. Conaider, too, the remilti in our own 
eonntry. The government U collecting ma- 
teria! of this kind, and pablishing throngh 
the Patent OflSce. The State of MaBsacha- 
setta pnblishea, at its own expense, an annual 
Tolume of several hundred pa§[e8, including 
the Reports, &c., of all district societies. 
In New-York State they have a great Asso- 
ciation, which meets at Albany; and in the 
city of New-York, every two weeks, is con« 
vened the Farmcrs' Club, of practical and 
scientific men, who discuss important subjects 
of agriculture. Having attended several of 
theae meeting, we know their value. We 
heard discussions on silk, wool, sheep, hemp, 
etc., etc. There is an annual magnificent fair 
of the Amirican Institute, of which the 
Club is a part, held in New- York, and attend- 
ed by hundreds and thousands of visitors. 
The published volumes of Reports are wor- 
thy of all praise and prcsei vaiion. 

It is now five or six years since the Agri- 
culturists' and Mechanics' Association of 
Louisiana vras organized at Baton Rouge, 
where it has met Irom year to year for public 
celebrations. The attendance, though re- 
spectable, has never been large. The exhi- 
bition and fair have never been worthy of the 
state. However, we are inclined to hope 
much better results hereafter. Experience 
has been of service — energetic officers have 
been secured, and the state, by an appropria- 
tion, has manifested an interest in the matter. 
Let us indeed hope that the liberal and en- 
lightened planters of Louisiana are now 
awake. 

The removal of the seat of government to 
Baton Rouge makes that town a place pecu- 
liarly fitted for the meeting of the Institute. 
It should secure a permanent hall in then^w 
State-house being constructed, and a perma- 
nent galaried secretary. There should be a 
library like that of the American Institute, 
containing &11 agricultural^ and mechanical 
publications, etc. A traveling a^ent should 
be appointed. An annual appropnation might 
be secured firom the legislature in furtherance 
of the work. 

But nothing of this kind can be effected 
without the establishment of pariih or dii- 
trict soHetiet, These are indispensable. Any 
three or five planters are sufficient to estab- 
lii^ one. The monthly meetings will soon 
have interest to attract others, and thus a 
valuable system will grow up. These socie- 
ties will send annually their reports and dele- 
gates to the central one. Shall it be asked, 
how these local societies are to be employed t 
We will show at a glance. 

The Central Society should issue to all the 
local ones, and to individuals throughout the 



* We have one ofttiose before us, SOO pages, 1846. 
U eontains an abstract of tbe proceedings, reports. 
*e., of ten societies in the state, with extracts ttom 
the chief addresnes, &c. It is thus that nothing is 
DAgiected or lost in Massachusetts. 



state, a circular similar to that issued by the 
South Carolina Society— requiring 

Ist. An account of the present condition of agri- 
culture, and the changes since the first settlement of' 
the county or parish. 

2d. The general aspect of the parish, embracing 
the nature of the soil. 

3d. The principal products. 

4th. The kinds of cultivation or tillage in use. 

5th. The fhvorite breeds of horses, moles, cattle, 
sheep, and swine, and their management. 

6th. The agricultural implements in use. 

7th. The general value of land. 

8th. The agricultural changes necessary to ad- 
vance the prosperity of the parish. 

It is hardly necessary to insist how much 
Louisiana has to gain by these operations, 
and what vrill be secured, her by her success- 
es. Let us emulate our sister State of Mas- 
sachusetts in this. She collects and embo- 
dies minutely all the statistics of her varied 
and expanding industry, and publishes them, 
that every citizen may understand. 

We have said nothing of the mechanical de^ 
partment of the Institute. We are doubtful 
here whether Baton Rouge will prove the 
proper place. The two departments may be 
separated to advantage, so far as the place of 
exhibition isconcc^med. Niw-Orlkaks, the 
great city of the South and West, presents 
Itself at once. Here the products of the in- 
genuity, the skill, the manufactures of all the 
Valley and the South, may be brouriit annu- 
ally and presented for inspection. It should 
occupy a place for these regions like New- 
York. Tne city is pecoliarlj; fitted for the 
purpose. In the immediate vicinity of Texas, 
Mexico, and Cuba, it must shed the broadest 
influences over them. We regard this as 
something worthy of future reflection. The 
day will yet come when what we have writ- 
ten shall appear prophecy. However, it will 
take time. The first step has been made in 
the establishment of the Univbrsiti or New- 
Orleans. 

We have not the data for other southern 
states, and therefore cannot say what they 
are doing for agriculture. Will not their citi- 
zens favor us with abstract reports 1 We read 
the other day a oartial geological survey of 
Alabama, and unaerstand that something of 
the kind is mooted in Mississippi; indeed, 
that an agricultural professorship in «ne of 
her colleges is talked of. But unless this is 
an institution of the whole slate, and under 
its patronage, the professorship will be of lit- 
tle service. Mississippi will not be behind- 
hand in this race. She has many distin- 
guished agriculturists, as we know. 

Jttdge liost on the Culture and Manufac- 
ture of Sugar. — In a paper which I had the 
honor to contribute to the labors of the As- 
sociation last year, I stated that the modem 
improvements in agriculture were the result 
of recent and more accurate knowledge on 
draining, plowing, manuring, and interchange 
of crops. I then gave a description of the 
process of thorough draining, as practised 
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in Great Britain, and of Bubfloil-plowing, 
which is the complement of it. It is unne- 
cessary to revert to the subject here, except 
for the purpose of stating that this process is 
being rapidly introduced in the British West 
Indies/ and that it has prored as beneficial 
there as in Europe ; so much so, that al- 
though by the present modes of cultivation 
the average of ratoons and plants is seldom 
two thousand pounds of sugar per acre, it is 
confidently .believed that in lands thoroughly 
drained and subsoiled the average will be five 
thousand pounds per acre. I have no doubt 
of it, and when that system is introduced 
here, the produce of a depth of sixteen inches 
of dry alluvial soil cannot be predicted ; no- 
body knows to what size cane may be made 
to grow, and how much sugar it can yield. 
Bu^ sir, the process is expensive, and can 
only be introduced gradually. We must, for 
the present, go on with our open drains, and 
we can do passably well with them, provided 
we have them not over one hundred feet 
apart, and not less than three feet in depth. 
With such drains, made or thorougly cleaned 
when the land is planted in com, the hardest 
clays, if not too low, will be found in the sub- 
sequent years to drain as well, to plow as deep, 
and to pulverize as fine as light soils ; they 
will, moreover, yield greater returns of sugar. 
Connected with the subject of draining, is 
that of draining swamps and low lands so as 
to render them fit for cultivation — a subject 
of high importance^, since, besides the vast 
quantity of public lands of that description 
in Louisiana, there are few plantations on 
which the proportion of these lands is not 

freater than that of the cultivated fields. — 
ome abortive attempts at draining low lands 
had before been made, but withm the last 
year a few intelligent planters below New 
Orleans have taken the lead in good earnest. 
Their draining machines are the most perfect 
of the kind, and thev have succeeded in ob- 
taining solid foundation for their locks. Af- 
ter the heaviest rains they drjr their land in 
an incredibly jjiort space of time, and their 
crops of corn are now ffrowing in marshes 
below the level of the tides. Their success 
establishes the fact, that the low lands may 
be effectually drained in large tracts at an 
outlay which, with the Congress price of 
those lands, would not exceed fifteen dollars 
per superficial acre. 

The food of plants, and their modes of ex- 
istence, form the subject of a very remarka- 
ble work, that of Justus Liebig, upon or- 
Smic chemistry applied to agriculture. — 
there before him had submitted to analysis 
trees, plants, and the earths in which they 
grow. Countless results of isolated experi- 
ments had been collected, but they were 
rather perplexing than practically useful, till 
the master mind of Liebig contructed out 
of them a rational and simple theory of vege- 



table life. He had not all the facts necessazy 
to make his theory perfect; he was not 
aware, for instance, of the action of galvan- 
ism and electricity upon growing plants. But 
he did for agriculture what Lavoisier had 
done for chemistry; he systematized what 
was known, and pointed out to his successors 
the true path of discovery. Taking foe 
granted that the substances which are in- 
variably found in a plant are necessary to its 
perfect development, he has shown which of 
those substances were supplied by the earth, 
by the atmosphere and by rain-water ; he has 
proved that pure vegetable mould, which has 
been considered as the only agent of vegeta^ 
tion, had in it but a secondary, and not an 
indispensable agency, and that the results 
assigned to it were produced by carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia, or rather nitrogen, and 
certain mineral salts which the earth sup- 
plies ; he has discovered that in sugar-bear- 
mg plants carbonic acid is the source of sac- 
charine matter. I cannot enter into a detailed 
examination of this author's views, but I will 
attempt to show you some of the results to 
which his theory would lead in the cultiva- 
tion of the cane, and you will be pleased to 
find that the practice of our good planters 
fulfils all the essential requisites of science. 

Sugar-cane, analyzed with great care and 
in various seasons by Mr. Avequin, a person 
fully competent to the task, is found to con- 
tain in proportions, not material to the pre- 
sent inquiry, the following substances, which, 
according to Liebig, are supplied exclusively 
by the earth : acetate of potash, phosphate 
of lime, silica, sulphate of potash, phosphate 
of potash, chloride of potassium, acetate of 
lime. These, as well as carbonic acid, am- 
monia and nitrogen, are hard names, names 
new to most of us ; we must learn their im- 
port. Twenty-five years ago we knew not 
the meaning of piston and cylinder, of steam- 
chest and safety valve. We all know it now ; 
and as the application of steam to the me- 
chanical arts has not wrought a greater 
change than the recent discoveries in agri- 
culture are destined to effect, we will have to 
sharpen our intellects once more and raise 
them to the level of the times. Upon this, 
however, I do not at present insist, and if 
you are disposed to be very obstinate, take 
the mineral salts I have mentioned, as things 
which, being invariably found in the cane and 
never in the atmosphere, or in rain-water, 
should exist in the soil in a state fit for as- 
similation by plants ; your lands must con- 
tain, in that state, potash, silica, lime, 
chloride, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, and 
substances yielding ammonia; and should 
any of these be wanting, they must be sup- 
plied by deep plowing or by manure. 

As it is well known that cane flourishes 
equally well on all our alluvial lands, when 
they are first brought into cultivation, we 
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tmy aMome that all these landi once con- 
tained, in a state fit for assimilation, the sub- 
stances necessairy to its growth. There is, 
therefore, no original deficiency to supply, 
and wherever the cane has ceased to grow 
and to ratoon as it once did, it is because 
those substances have been abstracted from 
the soil by iniudicious cropping. 

Knowing the mineral substances which the 
cane requires, chemists tell us that we might 
at any time ascertain the deficiencies of our 
soil, by having it analyzed. The suggestion 
is plausible, but there is nothing in it ; we 
would be as wise after the analysis as we 
were before. The learned author already 
quoted shows that arable lands are the result 
of the disintegration of rocks during many 
thousand years; that this process is ever 
ffoing on at the surface of the earth, and 
uiat many thousand years will elapse before 
it is completed. By this process the alkalies 
and salts which the earth contains are grad- 
ually set free and rendered fit for assimila- 
tion by plants ; and when all the substances 
thus set firee have been taken up, plants re- 
quiring them will cease to grow in the soil 
where they are wanting : and yet it will re- 

r'lre thousands of years to effect a complete 
integration, the quantity abstracted by the 
cane in Louisiana, during a cultivation of 
forty years, must be infinitely small in rela^ 
tion to the quantity yet remaining ; and ac- 
cordingly it LB found, where land supposed to 
be exluiusted has been analyzed, that it con- 
tains the same elements as the fertile soils 
adjoining it, or found beneath it, united in 
very nearly the same proportions. It is not 
the precise quantity of the dififerent elements 
contained in our soil, which it imports us to 
know, but that portion of them which is dis- 
integrated and fit for assimilation. This, I 
apprehend, chemistry cannot tell us. 

If wo could every year provide a sufiici- 
ency of mixed animal and bagasse manure 
for all the land we plant, it would be idle to 
inquire about the deficiences of the soil, 
since that manure contains all the requisite 
substances. But, compelled as we are by the 
severities of the climate to plant annually a 
large portion of crops, we cannot save one- 
sixth of the, quantity of manure required. 
ThiB should be husbanded with care and 
placed in rotation on the oldest lands ; for 
the remainder, manure would have to be 
purchased at an expense which would be un- 
der thirty dollars per acre, and the question 
naturally presents itself — ^Is it necessary to 
incur that expense and the extra labor to 
which it would give rise 1 Intelligent plan- 
ters say that it is not, and science justifies 
their opinion. If in the lands that have 
been longest in cultivation, the alkalies fit for 
assimilation are partially exhausted, it should 
be remembered that the plow has seldom gone 
beyond the depth of six or seven inches, and 
5 



that below that depth is a virgin soO, in all 
resnects similar to the original sur&ce soil, 
and deeper than the plow can ever penetrate. 
So that if a depth of six inches had yielded 
a sufficiency of disintegrated alkalies to cane 
crops during thirty years, there is no reason 
why the next six inches below should not do 
the same, provided they can be brought to the 
surface and kept in good tilth. With the 
thorough drain system this presents no difli- 
culty, and it can be satisfactorily accomplish- 
ed with the open drains I have recommended. 
With those drains, a depth of plowing of ten 
inches, when the stubble is broken up for 
com, will give to the land that cannot be 
manured all the substances which the cane 
requires from the earth but one ; it will not 
give a sufi&ciency of nitrogen. I stated last 
year that nitrogen or ammonia could only be 
supplied in large quantities by manure, and I 
was not then aware that any but animal ma- 
nure could efifect that object. Farther experi- 
ence and observation have satisfied me that it 
in great abundance by a process 



which has long been followed without any 
clear conceptions of its mode of action : I 
mean that of covering the land with peas 
as eariy in the summer as the com crops will 
permit. One of the advantages of peas as a 
green crop is, that they take from the land 
none of the alkalies which the cane requires, 
while their powerful system of roots has a 
tendency to accelerate the disintegration of 
the soil. But their principal action consists 
in shading the land, thus preventing the e»- 
cape of ammonia which the rain-water de- 
posits in it, and hastening by shade and hu- 
midity the decay going on at the surface, and 
the formation of nitre, which ever follows it 
in warm climates. The leaves and seed of 
the pea are richer in nitrogen than any other 
vegetable substance, and the result of their 
decay is the formation of additional quanti- 
ties of nitric acid. The nitre and nitric acid 
thus formed, as well as the ammonia retained 
in the soil, yield to the following crop of cane 
the nitrogen they contain. The meUiod now 
generally adopted of plowing in the field- 
trash, restores to the ratoons, in a state fit 
for assimilation, most of the alkalif'^ which 
the plants took up in their growth ; and should 
more ammonia be wanted, by setting fire to 
the field-trash after rain the top part of it is 
converted into charcoal, which has the power 
of absorbing ninety times its volume of am- 
monia. To fiicilitate this operation, cane 
ought not to be planted less than six feet 
apart. What precedes, and with it such fre- 
quent movings of the soil as perpetually 
keep the young plants in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid, is the method pursued in Lou- 
isiana by all successful planters, and the only 
material improvements I would suggest to 
them are those of thorough draining and sub- 
soil plowing. 
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There are, however, cheap mineral ma- 
nures with which it would be well to try ex- 
periments. In hard clay lands, for instance, 
especially if they are too near the level of 
the swamp to be plowed deep with advantage, 
quick-lime applied to the com land at the rate 
of fifty or sixty bushels to the acre, produces 
an admirable effect upon the ensuing crops. 
It is itself one of the substances which the 
cane requires, and can replace others ; aided 
by a crop of peas, it very much increases the 
quantity of nitre and acid formed at the sur- 
face, keeps the land in the finest state of tilth, 
causes the rapid decay of the inert vegetable 
substances which accumulate in it dunng re- 
peated crops of cane, and is thus an s£un- 
dant source of carbonic acid. Land I limed 
four years ago, was planted again last winter, 
and the cane upon it is the best I have. 

Experiments successfully made in Europe 
induce me to believe that we all have at home 
a substance possessed of the same qualities as 
lime, and in a higher degree. That substance 
is clay when burnt to ashes. I cannot describe 
the process by which it is prepared ; you will 
find it in a recent publication entitled the 
" Farmer's Manual." It is sufficient to state 
that little or no fuel is required, and that one 
small cart-load of the ashes is said to have a 
better and more lasting effect than eight 
bushels of lime. The ammonia which they 
absorb and retain, more than replaces the 
nitrification obtained by liming, and the burn- 
ing disintegrates very large quantities of 
alkalies. It is to the eflTect of burning, that 
the inexhaustible fertility of lands formed 
by the eruption of volcanoes is to be at- 
tributed. 

Common salt I have also tried with suc- 
cess, at the rate of ten bushels to the acre. It 
gives to the cane a deep green color, and 
seems to prevent the growth of ffrass. 

I observed that covering land with peas 
caused the formation of nitre. In Europe, 
nitre and saltpetre are both used upon grow- 
ing plants, at the rate of about one hundred 
pounds per acre ; it is probable, that sprink- 
ed before the plow, here, when the land is 
first thrown to the cane, their effect would 
be similar to that of peas. 

Much has been said of late on the subject 
of guano, and experiments made in Jamaica 
prove it to be a valuable manure for cane. 
Used there at the rate of one pound to every 
four feet square, or about twenty-seven 
hundred pounds to the acre, it caused cane 
to ripen earlier and yield two hundred pounds 
more of sugar per acre, than that dressed 
with common manure. Those who made the 
experiment seem to think that one-third of 
the quantity used might have been sufficient. 
Admitting the fact to be so, and supposing 
the ratoons to last two years, and to yield an 
additional quantity of two hundred pounds of 
sugar per acre, which is not probable, an out- 



lay of nine hundred pounds of guano would, 
in the next three years, give an increase of 
four hundred pounds of sugar. Where other 
manure has to be purchased, as in Jamaica, 
and costs more ^ano, this increase of pro- 
duct is a material advantage. But where 
deep plowing and peas do as well as animal 
manure, the additional product obtained by 
the use of guano would not pay for it. An 
experiment is now goin? on with it in mj 
neighborhood ; if it should make the cane fit 
for the mill earlier than it usually is, it would 
on that account be very valuable. In the 
mean time, I would recommend the use of 
it to a portion of my audience whom I have, 
till now, sadly neglected : to you, ladies, 
within your realm of fruits, flowers, and 
shrubs. There, as well as in the garden, 
when applied with intelligence and care, it 
does wonders, and I beseech you not to neg- 
lect the means it affords you of increasing 
the beauty and the comforts of your homes. 
When God, for wise purposes, doomed man 
to waste his energies in conquering physical 
obstacles, he placed you near him to cheer 
him in his weary task, to remind him that 
his toils had a worthy object on earth, and to 
recall him in his hours of repose to the con- 
sciousness of his moral existence. All about 
his dwelling that has the spirituality of beau- 
ty and grace, is by some mysterious tie con- 
nected vnth you, and you have an interest in 
its preservation. Nurse your flowers, then, 
ds if they were a part of yourselves, and let 
your favorite plants have a cheerful and hap- 
py look. Above all, do not torment them into 
fantastic and unnatural shapes ; remember, 
that the God who made them, gave each of 
them, as he gave each of you, peculiar forma 
of beauty, which knives and scissors can- 
not improve, and that trimming should be re- 
sorted to exclusively with the view to restore 
and preserve the natural shape of each spe- 
cies, as you resort to the mysteries of the 
toilet to make the perfections you possess 
conceal the slight blemishes which may ac- 
company them. 

Although, for want of time and of compe- 
tent knowledge, I have confined myself^ to 
the sugar crop, my observations upon drain- 
ing, tillage, animal manure, and peas, may 
be considered as applicable to the cultivation 
of cotton also. I would not recommend any 
course which would farther extend that cul- 
tivation ; but, if the same crops could, as I 
believe, be obtained from half of the land 
that now produces it, the other half might be 
employed in raising provisions and other pro- 
ducts, such as indigo, hemp, and tobacco. 

On the subject of interchange of crops, I 
have nothing to offer, and I will now direct 
your attention to the improvements proposed 
in the manufacture of sugar. 

Not less than six new methods have been 
partially tested, and are now offered for our 
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idoption. We ought to be tbankfril for every 
cflfort of that kind, and encourage to a reason- 
able extent those persons who, in trying to 
benefit themselves, desire also to benefit us. 
But planters cannot be expected to incur the 
ffreat expense which the aidoption of most of 
uiose methods requires, till they have satis- 
factory evidence of their entire success. 
That evidence is yet wanting ; there is in all 
much room for improvement. The process 
of my friend, Thomas A. Morgan, of Pla- 
qaemines, Is thus far considered the best, 
and he is far from claiming perfection for it. 
The increase in the quantity of sugar ob- 
tained by some of the innovators, is princi- 
pally owing to the fact that they reboil the 
molasses. This is done equally well by 
others in open pans. 

A new apparatus, said to embrace all that 
has been found valuable in the others, is now 
being constructed at the Novelty Iron Works, 
in New- York, for Mr. Valcour Aime, of St. 
James, a gentleman distinguished for his en- 
terprise, as well as for his practical know- 
ledge of^ the subject. It may do better than 
the others, but, sir, all these new methods 
have the original fault of the usual process, 
their authors being wron^. They commence 
by creating large quantities of coloring mat- 
ter in the juice, and then, by a great variety 
of means, they endeavor to extract that color- 
ing matter first from the syrup, and after- 
WMtl from the sugar, and in this, by the by, 
nobody has yet eflTcctually succeeded. Let 
me explain my meaning. 

If you cut in two a su^ar-cane, and ex- 
amine the interior part of it with a magnify- 
ing-^Iass, you perceive the crystals of sugar 
as distinct and as white as those of double-re- 
fined sugar. The object of the operator 
should be then either to extract those crystals 
without altering their color, or, if that be 
found impracticable, to separate them from 
the impurities mixed with them, while the 
juice is in its natural state, and yet contains 
bat little coloring matter. Instead of this, 
the juice is limed while all the impurities are 
in it. In separating the feculencies from the 
juice and uniting them in large flakes, lime 
dissolves a portion of them and forms with 
them coloring matter, which, we all know, at 
once discolors the juicej when lime is used 
in excess. Afterward heat is applied, either 
in clarifiers or in the grande ; but most of 
the impurities found in the juice will decom- 
pose and bum at a degree of heat far below 
the boiling point, say at a hundred and twenty 
degrees of Fahrenheit. This is shown by 
the thick scales continually forming in the 
grande. From that degree of heat the de- 
composition goes on in the clarifier, till the 
juice is drawn, and continues in the grande 
so long as there are feculencies left. This 
decomposition greatly increases the quantity 
of coloring matter, so that, as the juice is 



being clarified, it loses in color what it gains 
in puri^ ; and here let me show the relative 
value of the grande and of clarifiers as agents 
of clarification. In the grande^ if it is weU at- 
tended to, the scummings are taken up as fast 
as they rise. A portion of them is removed 
before they begin to decompose, and the pro- 
cess goes on, so that before the juice reaches 
the boiling point, nearly all the feculencies 
are removed, and the source of coloring mat- 
ter is removed with them. 

Clarifiers reach the boiling point much 
quicker, and cannot easily be scummed. The 
general practice is, to bring them to that 
point without 8cummin£[ ; to let the feculen- 
cies separate from the juice by cooling and 
by rest, and to wash out the clarifiers every 
second or third time they are filled. Heat 
and alkalies acting in them upon the accu- 
mulated feculencies of one, two, or three 
charges, dissolve a much larger portion of 
those feculencies than they can possibly do 
in the grande ; the formation of coloring mat- 
ter continues during the time of rest, and, 
accordingly, planters, after repeated trials, 
generally a^ree that juice well clarified in 
the grande naia a brighter and a lighter color, 
and makes better sugar than that obtained 
from clarifiers. 

But to return to my subject, the first ob- 
ject of research should be to find means of 
clarifying the juice, without creating coloring 
matter. It is said that presses, something 
like those used to represent cotton here, have 
lately been successfully employed in the 
West Indies, instead of rollers ; that the 
juice obtained is much purer, and that a much 
larger quantity of it is extracted from the 
cane. If so, this will be a great improve- 
ment, and the first step of the process I 
would recommend. From juice thus ob- 
tained, or even from our own, I have no 
doubt that all impurities less soluble than it- 
self, may be separated by mechanical means, 
before heat and alkalies are applied, or at 
least with a very small quantity of alkalies. 
All other liquids, all fatty substances and 
oils, except cotton-seed oil, arc clarified by a 
very rapid process. Cane-juice can no doubt 
be clarified by similar means, and if this were 
accomplished, the process of sugar-making 
would be very much simplified. The clan- 
fied juice might then be placed in an open 
evaporator, heated by the waste steam of the 
engine ; then be limed and scummed if ne- 
cessary, and concentrated to fifteen or six- 
teen degrees of the pese sirop*; then purified 
by filtration through animal chatcoal, if while 
sugar was wanted, or by rest for other qua- 
lities, and finally concentrated in vacuum pans 
of great power, such pans as Mr. Thomas A. 
Morgan now uses, and which he tells me can 
only be made in America. 

The superiority of the vacuum pan is not 
universally admitted, and we are told that in 
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France it ib rapereeded by open pans, si 

in construction to those called here Mapes^ 
Evaporators. However this may be, I can- 
not help believing that the vacuum pan has 
many decided advantages over all others ; one 
is manifest ; the sugar may be grained in the 
pan, and the granulation is completely under 
the control of the operator. He may acceler- 
ate or retard it at pleasure ; he may carry it 
so far that sugar will not run from the pan, 
and will have to be taken out of it ; he may 
so conduct the operation as to increase al- 
most at will the size and hardness of the c^s- 
tals. This last is an indispensable requisite, 
if the practice of draining sugar in pneumatic 
pans should be adopted. The atmospheric 
pressure is much too powerful for sugars 
boiled in any other manner ; it breaks and 
destroys the crystals, and in a very few days 
sets the sugar to fermenting. 

The pneumatic draining of sugar has many 
things to recommend it ; the usual loss by 
drainage is avoided, sugar is ffot ready for 
market day by day, as it is made, and it may 
be bleached by pouring white syrup over it 
and forcing it through the mass. It is said 
that the process is attended with consider^ 
able loss m weight ; but as all that drains 
from the pans may be boiled over once or 
twice, it is not easy to conceive how the loss 
can occur. 

One observation on the subject of our 
buildings. Houses of unbumt brick are of 
late much recommended to the working- 
classes at the North, and to the settlers m 
the prairies, as being cheaper, drier, and 
healthier than those built of brick or stone. 
On reading the description of those buildings, 
in the excellent Report of the Commissioner 
of Patents, it struck me that they were sub- 
stantially the same as the old houses of Loui- 
siana, known by the name of houses em col- 
omage. Is it not owing to a change in our 
mode of building that the present race of our 
people is not as hardy and as long-lived as 
their ancestors were f In former days no 
one ever entered one of those ancient houses 
without findinff in it a brace of oetoffenarians 
at least. With our old houses, old people 
seem to have disappeared ; and to you and 
me, sir, who are not quite as young as we 
have been, it may be of some consequence 
to ascertain the cause of this phenomenon. 
I have no doubt it is in a great measure ow- 
ing to the dampness of our modem dwellings ; 
and though we may not persuade our lames 
to return to the primitive architecture which 
was the pride of their ffreat-grandmothers, 
we may at least adopt it for our laborers, and 
I will make the trial. The brick houses we 
have built for the purpose of increasing their 
comfort, are the cause of many of the mala- 
dies which afflict them. 
^ After reviewing the means placed at our 
disposal to increase the value of our pro- 



ducts, and to overcome the disadvantages of 
climate, and the gradual deterioration of the 
soil, allow me to advert to other disadvan- 
tages and dangers, which, in the opinion of 
many, threaten us with inevitable rum. Two 
causes of alarm now exist among a large 
number of our fellow-planters : the diminu- 
tion in the value of our lands, which will re- 
sult from the annexation of Texas, and the 
destruction of our industry by a reduction of 
duties on foreign sugars, made before we are 
in a situation to compete with forei^ pro- 
ducers. I am happy to say that I beheve we 
have nothing to fear from either. 

A person looking upon the map of America, 
and perceivinff a large portion of Texas 
south of Louisiana, would naturally suppose 
that Texas is the better sugar region of the 
two. But the Louisianian who travels in 
mid-winter through the prairies of that naked 
land, exposed to the unmitigated fury of 
north-westers, soon discovers that he has 
changed climate indeed, but that he has not 
come to regions in which tropical plants love 
to grow. I have it from a gentleman of un- 
doubted veraci^, Mr. John u. Marsh, that he 
has planted cane five successive years in the 
neighborhood of Galveston, and that he has 
never obtained ratoons from it. You may 
then consider it as a well-authenticated fact, 
that in Texas, as far south as New-Orleans 
LB. cane will not ratoon — the cold of winter 
destroys the stubble ; I do not mean to say 
that it may not to some extent be cultivated 
there, but I assert that the competition will be 
by no means a dangerous one, and that upon 
trial it will be found that the Red river 
parishes of this state are better adapted to 
that cultivation, than the greater part of 
what has been called the sugar region of 
Texas. 

Louisiana must remain the great sugar re- 
gion of the United States ; her climate and 
ner soil are the best, and her geographical 
position is unrivaled. Reflect, sir, that al- 
most every hogshead of sugar made here, is 
shipped without land carriage ; that planters 
can always obtain from New-Orleans, in two 
or three days, any machinery they want, and 
that their supplies and their market are both 
brought to their own door. Compare this 
situation with that of the Texas planter, and 
you will admit that thero is no room for ap- 



Thero is a strong analogy between the 
cultivation of the vine in Middle France, and 
that of the cane in Louisiana. During the 
first centuries of the Christian era, thero was 
no wine produced in France, except Marseil- 
les wine. Moro Southern Europe and the 
Isles of Greece were then the wine-growing 
regions. In the course of time, the monks 
of Aquitaine, of Champaign, and of Burgun- 
dy, G^ bless them ! transplanted the vine 
to the shelter of their convent walls. Their 
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effoTta were for a long time unsuccessful, but 
they perserered, and the great saints of those 
dariL ages took a conspicuous part in the 
good work. At last their mpes attained 
maturity ; they tasted the juice, and said it 
was good. Wine was subsequently made of 
it, and it is easy to conceive the joy of thoce 
holy men, when champaign first sparkled on 
their board, when the vintages of Medoc and 
Burgundy replaced in their cellars the rough 
beverages of Provence. The cultivation of 
the vine continued to increase and to im- 
prove, but the increase was so slow that wine 
was not exported firom Bordeaux to foreign 
countries, till some time in the twelfth cen- 
tury. And now, sir, the great wine region 
of the world is that very portion of France, 
in which the introduction of the vine was 
the work of centuries. 

How 18 it with the sagar-cane in Louisi- 
ana T It was introdaoed here at an early day 
from the West Indies, and caltivated to a 
small extent at Terre aax BoBa&, and in the 
neighborhood of New-Orleans. Nobody at 
first imagined that sugar could be made of 
h. The juice was boiled into syrup, 
which sold at extravagant prices. In 
1796 Mr. Bore, residing a few miles 
abov« New-Orleans, a man reputed for his 
daring and bis energy, formed the desperate 
resolve of making sugar. He increased his 
eultiTation, put up the necessary boUdings 
and machinery, and procured a sugar maker 
from the West Indies. The day appointed 
for the experiment was come, and the opera- 
tion was under way. The inhaabitants of 
New-Orleans and of the coast had assembled 
there in ffreat numbers. But they remained 
outside of the building, at a respectable dis* 
tance from the sugar maker, whom they 
looked upon as a sort of a magician. The 
first strike came, and he said nothing ; this 
they thought fatal, but still they remained 
fixeid to the spot. The second strike was 
out; the sugar maker carefully stirred the 
first, and then advancing toward the assem- 
bled crowd, told them with all the sravity 
of his craft, "Gentlemen, it grains!'" *• It 
f[rains !" was repeated by all. They rushed 
m to see the wonder, and >^hon convinced of 
the fact, scattered in all directions, greeting 
everybody they met with " It grains !'* And 
from the Balize to the Dubuque, from the 
Wabash to the Yellow Stone, the great, 
the all-absorbing news of the colony was, 
that the juice of the cane had gramed in 
Lower Louisiana. It did grain, it has continued 
to grain : it has grained the last season, at the 
rate of two hundred and fifteen millions of 
poimds, and if no untoward action of govern- 
ment prevents it, in ten years it will grain to 
the extent of much more than doable that 
quantity. Prenare, therefore, to meet foreign 
competition. I tell yon we can do so, as well 
as the wine-growers of France, provided we 
iaprove the time that is left us, and remain 
troe to the spirit of our national race. 



The innate faculty of our people to 
subdue the physical world, their energy and 
self-reKance, their habitual disregard of 
discomfort, difficulties and dangers, have 
made other nations say of us, that we alone 
could instil heroism in the common pursuits 
of life. With heroic determination, then, 
speed the plow: bear in mind that to go ahead 
without ever taking difficulties into the ac- 
count, and by that means to succeed when 
others dare not undertake, is emphatically 
the AMERICAN SYSTEM. 

Oration by J. P. B. De B^.— What shall 
be done for agricultural science t How shall 
the in> dispensable wants of man be supplied 
with greatest facility, and the unwilling earth 
be made to yield the best and most abundant 

Eroduct for the longest time with the least 
kbor, to satisfy the desires and neoessitiea, 
and produce the highest amount of comfort 
to the whole human race t This is the great 
problem, in the elucidation of which the 
practical and benevolent minds of all coun- 
tries are now engaged. Whatever Greek 
divinity it was that taught the art of culture 
to mankind, or showed them first how to fii- 
shion curious workmanship from the metals, 
better deserved Olympus than the " oloud- 
compelling Jove," and performed an act more 
worthy of a god, than any other fabled by 
inventive mythology. 

The sanguinary and cruel strifes which 
have desolated the earth in all ages, have 
been justified in the providence of God as the 
means of checking the advances of popula- 
tion, and of preterving mankind from the 
&mine and destitution attendant upon a too 
crowded and overstocked earth. Grave phi- 
losophical treatises have been presented to 
the world, announcing in startling terms this 
impending calamity. Ingenious moral and 
political expedients have been proposed to 
avert it. When Hobbes announced that war 
was the natural state of man, could he, think 
you, have much ofieuded Maltbus, who con- 
ceived that peace has a necessary tendency 
to starve him 7 Keep the numbers of the 
human race, said these philosophers, down 
to the capacity of the earth to maintain them 
all. Raise the capacity of the earth, say we, 
to satisfy all the requisitions of a rapidly aug- 
menting population. Which is the nobler 
employ f The one is theoretic economy, 
over wise in its own conceits ; the other is 
practical agriculture, based upon an unwaver- 
ing confidence in the wisdom and the good- 
ness of the First Cause, and the adaptation of 
the earth to all the cantingencies of the 
creatures who inhabit it The great cardinal 
and fundamental doctrine of an enlightened 
political economy, may be stated to be the 
multiplication of product and subtraction of 
labor. Let two blades of grass shoot up 
where but one grew before. Let one man 
ooudoct the previous operations of two men. 
With these rules, I doubt whether we shall 
ever regard much the additional loaf of bread 
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a day, which the neighbor dead leaves to be 
divided to the neighbor living. 

The enlightened Voltaire held it as an 
axiom, that in the intercourse of nations the 
benefit of one could only result from the ex- 
pense or loss of another. A doctrine so 
mischievous, you will agree with me, ought 
hardly to have found a convert, and yet we 
know that for gloomy ages of the world's 
history — alas ! not even excluding our own 
— its baneful and bUghting influences have 
been suffered to disturb the councils and 
pervert the actions of mankind. How slowly 
are we leaminff the ^reat moral truth, that 
nations as well as individuals can benefit 
each other — that good is reciprocal — that all 
free intercourse in fairness must be, and in 
feet will be, one of the equivalents — that the 
distresses of our neighbors extend their ef- 
fects beyond themselves, and that their pros- 
perity is reflected over an equal area. It 
was Addison, I believe, who thought he 
could enjoy the beauties of his neighbor's 
ffrounds, delight his senses vnth the varied 
hues, the exquisite forms, the aroma of their 
ten thousand flowers, as much, perhaps, and 
in many cases even more, than the selfish 
owner who lorded it over them as his " em- 
pire sole." The jealousies of nations, as of 
mdividuals, are suicidal to the best interests 
of men. Philanthropy is a higher virtue 
than patriotism, as patriotism is higher than 
self-love. That orb which is revolving, and 
revolving, and revolving forever in a circle 
which never enlarges, and around a centre 
which is ever the individual^ warms never 
with a genial heat — sunless and cheerless is 
it course. 

The train of thought into which we have 
fallen originated from two reflections : 1. 
The indisposition which has sometimes been 
noted among agriculturists to communicate 
what great observation, experiment or re- 
search may have taught them, and by which 
they are enabled to realize better returns 
for their labors, or a superior quality 
of product for the market. 2. The notion 
generally current, that a nation ou^ht to be 
more anxious to receive than to give ; and 
that to be most prosperous is to want no- 
thing whatever of the great world around and 
beyond us. The first of these levels a blow 
against industry and cordial reciprocity ; the 
last strikes but too deeply at all commerce 
and civilization. 

When you invited me, fellow-citizens, to 
address your Association, I was for some 
time undecided what plan to adopt in the se- 
lection and arrangement of subjects. In the 
first place, I deemed that agriculture was 
too wide a theme to admit of an indulgence 
in many details. To discuss almost any 
one of its numerous divisions, to make any- 
thing like a satisfactory exposition of late 
improvements, even in a particular branch, 
or to diow the remits of scientific research- 



es and rigid experiments, would ooenp^ 
more than the time you allot to this whole 
address. These matters, too, are usually 
ably treated in the reports of the practical 
men who constitute your committees. Need 
I remark, in addition, that if, from the cir- 
cumstance of my standing in the presence of 
agriculturists, any inferences are to be drawn 
in favor of my capacity as an instructor in 
the arts they cultivate and advance, these 
inferences ought to be received, to use a 
legal phrase, with many grains of allowance. 
Let them be understood like those conve- 
nient fictions of the lawyers, ever raised, 
ever employed, yet never supposed to be 
any nearer the truth for all that. Standing 
near me, however, and your guest upon this 
occasion,* it is my fortune to recpgnize one 
whose voice to-day would have been in your 
service, as his heart throbs with you, had we 
been allowed our way in this matter. Let 
him rest, however, for it is he that claims it. 
A practical citizen, high enough to move 
with the philosophers, but never so high like 
them, or like the stars, as Bacon has it,' that 
give little light, because of their so great 
elevation. An agriculturist to-day, a fermer 
preparing his stock, perchance, for the mar- 
ket — a statesman to-morrow, a diplomatist 
— an American senator and patriot, rousing 
grave senates with resistless eloquence, unr 
matched since his of yore — that man of Atti- 
ca, who first 

" shook the arsenal. 

And falmined over Greece, 

To MacedoD and Artaxerxes* throne." 

I have taken another view of my duties as 
your speaker. I will regard this Association 
to be, what it ought to be, and what, to an 
extent, it is, the representative of the great 
interests of Louisiana ; its prime object be- 
ing the advancement and permanent welfare 
of the state. This enables me to take a 
higher position than I could, were I res- 
trained to the consideration of any one or 
more of the prominent subjects of agricultu- 
ral knowledge. In such a view of your As- 
sociation and my duties, I am sustained by 
thp course of some of the most dibtinguish^ 
similar bodies in the Union. Many of them 
have their committees upon education, upon 
the state of the law as sheeting the planters* 
interests, on the condition of slaves, dtc, &c 
I therefore announce the State of Louisiana 
as a subject, and in examining into its pre- 
sent condition and future prospects, there 
will naturally fall under particular divisiona, 
such reflections as may have occurred to me 
in relation to its affricultural and mechanic 
interests, and the best modes of advancing 
them. 

I put the question to this respectable as- 
sembly, have we sufficiently regarded the 

*Hon. Henry Clay, of Kentoeky— an hamonry 
member of the Association. 
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poMtienof Louisiana at the present time, 
and well considered what may be fairlj and 
reasonably expected from her by the world 
at large 1 Has it occurred to us that in the 
mutation of time, and the sure workinfi^ out 
of the problem of. American history, Tioui- 
aiana has ceased to be on the frontiers of the 
Union, and that in giving up her charge of 
the boundary, she has relinquished foiever 
the right of being in any respect one step 
behind the most favored state of the Union 1 
Of what a country has she become, as it 
were, the centre, and what incalculable in- 
fluences may be exerted from her jposition ! 
I care not where the soverei^ty of Texas 
or the Rio Grande, Califorma, Mexico, or 
Western Indies may reside, by the laws of 
civil empire or of arms, for I know too well 
that there are other laws which have been 
insensibly exerting their secret and myste- 
rious agencies, and giving to our institutions 
an influence, difficult to be estimated, all 
over the continent of America. I know that 
Louisiana, to say nothing of her position at 
the gate of a great river, which ripples in 
some of its tr£utaries almost in the distant 
Oregon, sits here by the gulf, as it were its 
sovereign, looking out upon all these im- 
mense and fertile countries at her very door 
— and that the gay metropolis of Louisiana 
is to be the centre and the heart of all the 
great movements which, it needs no seer's 
eye to see, are to be worked out in the 
course of a generation or two, in the vast 
region from where the Sabine fixed its boun- 
dary, to where the isthmus connects the two 
Americas. It was a dream of La Salle to 
connect China with the Gulf of Mexico, 
through some supposed tributary of the 
Mississippi ; but we, gentlemen, disregarding 
all rivers and tributaries, shall realize the 
vision by the amazing power of steam ; tra- 
verse the country from ocean to ocean, cen- 
tering in the lap of our already great city 
much of that Eastern trade which made 
Venice whai she «a*, and left her, when it 
left her at last, what the t«. 

In such a prospect as is presented us in 
the view we have cahnly taken, is there not 
enough to rouse the attention of every citi- 
zen of Louisiana 1 Yet, strange as it may 
seem, the subject in this light does not seem 
to have presented itself with all its force to 
those who are most interested. The one 
great question, as I take it, now for the 
state is, how shall she be prepared for the 
new and responsible position she is to occu- 
py! 

*' Commerce and Agriculture are the two 
ffreat arms of our state's prosperity, but 
tnere must be a will to move those arms, 
and an enlightenment to will correctly. 
There must be a Cornelia to produce the 
Gracchi." 

L The first duty o/Louitiana U the Edu- 



caHon of her people. Has she done this, 
and is she doing it at this moment 1 Fel- 
low-citizens, we were told that under our 
new Constitution there would be another 
and a better order of things. Let us hope so 
at least so far as public instruction is con- 
cerned, since we have incorporated this in 
our fundamental law. Can we estimate the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that have 
been prodigally lavished by us in the sup- 
port of schools and colleges, without any 
very appreciable advantage 1 The common 
school system of the State, with all the aid 
of parish assessments and legislative appro- 
priations, comes to be regarded as a by- 
word and a reproach. It is not a system 
from which anything but mortification and 
defeat can result. Iknow full well the diffi- 
culty with so thin a population as ours 
is, and as it is generally at the South, to 
establish and maintain adequate means of 
public instruction. An indefinite improve- 
ment may, however, be made within the 
limits assigned us. Shall a great and 
wealthy state pause to consider the difficul- 
ties, or enumerate the costs of distributing 
light and instruction throughout all its ex- 
tent, and of bringing home to each embryo 
citizen, even the veriest offspring of beggary 
and want, the means ofbecomi ng a nobleman, 
in the only sense in which our institutions ad- 
mit of nobility, and in which the might of 
intellect can make us al 1 noble t I know of no 
patriot service more exalted than of that man, 
who will come forward in our legislative 
halls, to proclaim and carry out from an en- 
lightened appreciation of the subject in all 
its bearings, a reform such as the exigencies 
of the state so loudly demand. 

II. If the first duty of Louisiana be found 
in the development of the mmds of her ris- 
ing population, the teeand is readily suggest- 
ed, in the maintenance of a sound and liberal 
fovemment. The laws of a people ever re- 
ect their intelligence, though legal systems 
influence moral progress. I would, there- 
fore, that our legislation be framed upon 
those safe principles of political science 
which have their foundations in knowledge 
and experience. In the utmost simplifica- 
tion is the perfection of government. Every 
unnecessary restraint is a crime against the 
principles of civil society. Liberty endures 
no arbitrary restrictions. National prospe- 
rity is secured in governing little and ade- 
quately, and not in governing much. Free- 
men only are the great heralds of civilization 
and advancement. They only permanently 
extend the area of knowledge, are found on 
the outermost verge of thought, daring, and 
daring, and still daring on in their eagle 
flight to the sun. The night of civil and po- 
litical liberty is the dark age of moral, social 
and intellectual progress. Let us look to it, 
then, in Uie administration of our govern- 
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meiit and our laws, that we elevate to offiee 
only the vurtuous, the intelligent and expe- 
rienced ; that we reject all rash innovation, 
and realize, as near as may be, that idea of a 
perfect government in which the essence is 
virtue and intelligence. Standing here 
among you, fellow-citizens, on the site where 
the sense of the people has decreed the fu- 
ture seat of government to be, I could not 
but entertain these reflections and give ex- 
pression to them. As you are made the 
conservators of the capitol, the citadel of 
our strength, I would not have you less 
sleepless in your charge than were those 
virgms of old, who watdied forever, that the 
sacred fires enkindled on the altars of Vesta 
mifht be preserved lustrous and nndimmed. 

UI. An enlightened and weli-govemed 
people will foster and mainiain Ikose enter- 
pri»e9 which are the natural results of free in- 
Btilutions; will see that the industry and 
energies of all classes are rightly directed and 
tnainlcdned, and that the advnncfs of each im- 
portant division of human labor are promoted 
by every legitimate means. 

Commerce, Aoricultubb and Arts, are 
the three ^reat divisions under which a 
thousand minor ones array themselves. 

I have said sufficient of the commerce of 
Loui»iana on other occasions. It is an in- 
terest of our great city, which it does not so 
much concern us to discuss here. The 
enlightened men of that city will see to it, 
that the genius and enterprise of the East 
keep not so far their dizzy eminence which 
has in the past dwarfed us in the compari- 
son. 

Of our AoBicuLTURE we have much to 
say and in detail. Around me are assembled 
the men who have collected here from every 
quarter, to unite in council upon the com- 
mon interest, and to devise modes of future 
effectual co-operation. Some of these are 
the parents of this Association, and I honor 
the patriot labors which through years of 
trial and discouragement have been bestowed 
by them, without one misgiving of a final 
triumph. I rejoice that there is a spirit 
abroad now to appreciate these services and 
^ extend their iniSuence. 

Fellow-citizens : it is in this view that the 
appeal is made to you in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation of Agriculturists and Mechanics of 
Louisiana, now convened in this town. It is 
believed, and can be demonstrated, that an 
enlightened co-operation of all the minds en- 
gaged in these pursuits will tend greatly 
among us, as it has done everywhere else, to 
advance the general weal. This much is de- 
manded from us, and will we do our duty 1 

Agriculture is, without question, the great 
interest of mankind. It is the breast, said 
the celebrated Sully, from which the state 
derives support and nourishment. Ireland in 
starvation, and extending her arms for bread, 



will yet have yielded from her soil an amodUl 
in vsdue, which shall exceed the value of all 
the merchandise which the merchant fleets 
bear annually away from our shoref to all 
foreign climes together. Without assigning 
to the africulturists the rank of being the 
only producers, as the celebrated sch(x>l of 
Quesnay sought long to teach the world er- 
roneously, it may still be insisted that the 
producers of all agricultural wealth are the 
most numerous and most important of all. 

I should be greatly delighted, did time ad- 
mit, to trace with you the progress which 
agriculture has made since its first rude in- 
cipiency " beyond the verdant walls of para- 
dise," and mark in every age the influence 
which it has exerted and the relative de^es 
of perfection it has attained. The limits of 
this address will yet not exclude us entirely 
from the field. 

To say nothing of the culture of the earth, 
as mentioned in that ancient recprd, the 
Bible, nor to comment upon the beautiful fio- 
tions of Ceres, Proserpine and Triptolemus, 
which poetic fancy created to account for the 
origin of the arts, we know that the early 
princes of Greece labored at the plow with 
their own hands, and that in Homer there 
are allusions to the soil, its products and its 
labors, always beautifully conceived and 
highly colored. The Greek writers, Hesiod 
and Theophastus, laid down at a very remote 
period, as then well understood, the princi- 
ples of plowing, fallowing, irrigation, drain- 
mg, ditching, manuring, etc. 

The Romans interwove agriculture curious- 
ly in their religion and their superstitious 
rites. Their most distinguished statesmen 
and generals had patronymic names, derived 
from that of some vegetable, of which their 
ancestors were the successful producers — for 
example, Fabius, Cicero, Lentulus, etc. The 
leading men of the state toiled occasionally 
in the fields — as Cincinnatus, Curius, Dei>> 
tatus, Fabricius and Reffulus. The farm of 
Cincinnatus is estimated to have contained 
four acres of land only. Thus was it, as 
Pliny held, that the earth took pleasure in 
bein^ cultivated by the hands of men crown- 
ed with laurels and decorated with triumphal 
honors. Cato, Varro, Virgil, Columella, 
Pliny and Palladius, renowned names, have 
been attached to agricultural treatises. Who 
can forget the ^praceful and beautifiil allu- 
sions in the classics to the genial toils of the 
husbandman 1 What modem has ever ex- 
pressed more sententiously the rules of suc- 
cessful culture than Cato? Do you ask, says 
he, what is first in good tillage 1 — to plow ; 
what is second 1 — to plow ; the third is to 
manure ; the other part is to sow plentifully, 
to choose the seed cautiously, and to remove 
as many weeds as possible in the season. 

From the downfall of the Roman empire, 
until the Reformation, and even much later, 
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indostiy in Ehirope was paralyzed, and httn- 
caltuie, with Uie other arts of peace, declin- 
ed, aa barbarism and arms usurped the sway. 
The iron rule of the feudal system resolved 
die great masses of society into an absolute 
and hopeless bondage, &tal to all improve- 
ment Fields were converted into forests 
for the chase. The domain of the king^ 
reached over all the lands in his realm, and 
he distributed them out to his favorites, to be 
held at his aibitraij will and pleasure. Thus 
did those lordly chieftains, independent of all 
the world but their sovereign, and brooking 
little dependence even upon him, assert their 
territorial rights, and parcel them out in 
minor proportions to the vassals, leet men, 
yeomanry or people, with ingenious tenures, 
which exhausted the products of labor and 
enterprise, in the rapacious exactions of a 
sozerein lord and master. It required cen- 
turies to rescue man from this curiously ela- 
borated system of feuds, which, consecrating 
poiwer and its abuses, imposed upon the sen- 
ses by its gorgeous concomitants. But 
where there is insecurity of property, or ra- 
ther no property at all, there can be no pro- 
gress nor enterprise. It almost seems in this 
Yiew that a sixth sense has been added to 
the constitution of man — the sense of proper- 
ty. It is the first to exhibit itself, and the 
last to disappear. Give us something that 
we may call our own — no matter what it is 
^-how small soever — how insignificant — the 
ehild shows it in his toy — no matter. Is it 
oars ? May we use it, dispose of it, change, 
direct, alter, destroy it, consulting no other 
will or pleasure than our own T Oh, there is 
a luxury in property, and in the rights and 
privileges of possession and property ! Pro- 
fligacy and avarice are its extremes ; indus- 
try, order, society, laws, government, are its 
means. A wise Creator axes us thus to the 
earth, of which we are a part, on which we 
mast live, and to which we must return at 
last, despite the seductions of transcendental 
dreams. 

When the feudal system tottered upon its 
base, and fell at last m a mighty ruin, scat- 
tering its castellated remains over Europe, 
the worid began that rapid stride in the 
career of progress, which has crowded into a 
. generation the events of a previous thousand 
years. 

In the picture which Europe exhibits at 
the present day, there is much to gratify 
every true friend of the race, and in the con- 
trast much to disappoint. The once fertile 
Campania of Rome has become the resort of 
beggary, and where the garden of the Hespe- 
rides was placed, whole regions of Spain pre- 
sent the aspect of a desert. The country 
has been parceled out to the nobles and the 
elersy. " One-third of Spain belongs to the 
families of the Medina Celi, D'Alva, D' Ace- 
da, and to the archbishops, bishops and chap- 



ters of Toledo." The vicious systems of 
man have destroyed all this fine country. 
The prospect, however, brightens as we re- 
gard Tuscany, which, though two-thirds 
mountainous, and of but 8,0(1^ square miles 
surface, contains vet a prosperous populace 
of 1,300,000 ; or the Piedmont and the Mila- 
nese, the ffarden spots of the world — ^vine- 
yards and luxuriant pastures rise upon the 
delighted senses, amid naked, barren and pre- 
cipitous rocks. 

England and France, within the last few 
years, have made the most extraordinary pro- 
gress in agricultural pursuits. We might 
speak of Britain particularly, where is prac- 
tised, at the present day, the most liberal, 
enlightened and scientific husbandnr in the 
world. Every foot of soil capable of produc- 
tion is made to teem vrith vegetable hfe, and 
lands are improved to manifold their former 
value. In draining, alone, a subject now ex- 
citing such deserv^ attention, there has been 
conferred almost inappreciable wealth. Dr. 
Buckland tells us that there are men now liv- 
ing, who can remember when 40,000 acres of 
land, belon^ff to the late Lord Leicester, 
now worth £40,000 a year, were nothing but 
rabbit warrens and rabbit heaths. And the 
secret was draining. A similar tract of land 
belonging to Sir Robert Peel, was swampy 
and altogether barren, until, by the same 
means, it was made to yield, in the first year, 
a splendid crop of turnips, in the second, ono 
of barley, so luxurient that the stalks could 
not support the ears, and fell prostrate to the 
ground. The expenses were repaid in two 
years, and a worthless field became a most 
profitable piece of land. 

In the United States, the present may be 
considered the great age of agricultural re- 
form. It was not singular that with such an 
abundant country as ours, the soil would be 
lonff cultivated without any special care, and 
witn none of that economy which would pre> 
serve its vitality. The consequence has been, 
that lands which were the most fertile in the 
world, became at last almost irretrievably 
barren'; and the sons, whose fathers grew 
wealthy, scarcely with an effort, are forced to 
submit themselves to exile from the paternal 
estates, sacrificing or abandoning them, to 
seek in new and virgin soils the support they 
C€Lnnot find at home. Alas ! how long has 
this been so with many of our old southern 
climes — ^most particularly Virginia and the 
Carolinas — ana how have their sons been 
scattered abroad by this reckless system! 
Taught by sad experience, these ancient com- 
monwealths appear to be now engaged in 
earnest to recover what they have lost, and 
their citizens strain every nerve in devising 
means of regeneration. 

In most of the states of the Union, efibrts 
are being made to develop the resources of ag- 
riculture, which arepn^rtionate to the sub- 
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ject.* The most uBuai of these means are the 
establishment of County and State Agricultu- 
ral Associations, fruit, flower, and stock exhi- 
bitions, etc. Some of these are conducted in 
the most efficient manner, and exert a degree 
of influence we can scarcely estimate. There 
is an emulation excited which never sleeps 
again. There are essays and reports pre- 
. pared, and perused by ten thousand readers ; 
there are experiments made, and subjects dis- 
cussed which are full of light. We have 
been watching the new spirit of our country, 
and thank God for it. Legislative appropri- 
ations are made for agricultural surveys, and 
all the mineral characteristics of soil are de- 
termined with a degree of precision and cer- 
tainty which renders it almost impossible to 
be deceived. What an improvement too in 
our a^cultural publications, standard and 
periodical. Even the newspaper press finds 
it necessary to have a department for this 
subject, while chronicling the events of busy 
life. Our agricultural periodicals improve 
rapidly in the nature and value of their mate- 
rial. They have come to be in requisition 
among the planters, to whom they are ad- 
dressed, and are liberally sustained ; for what 
planter would be without such means of in- 
formation 1 To be without a library of agri- 
culture, is for a planter to be without the im- 
plements of his profession.! A lawyer with- 
out the civil code, would be in about the 



* AgricultTirc, from the rude state In which in for- 
mer times it existed, has emerged, and is becoming 
every day more and more reduced to the method and 
precision of science. The profound investigations 
of Liebig in the vegetable world have already created 
a revolution ; a new and wide field of research is 
opened, and one that allures from the transcendent 
interests which are attached to it. The application 
of chemistry to agriculture, is a flirther step in the 
nrogress or that Baconian philosophy, which ad- 
dressee itself to the wants of man. By means of che- 
mical processes, we stimulate nature, we develop 
and bring into activity latent and inert elements, or 
neutralize and destroy those which are noxious. 
We resuscitate soils that are exhausted and dead, 
and increase without limit those that are already 
vital 'and fruitful. Malthus need dread no more a 
world starving from overpopulation, when the capa- 
cities of its soil maybe augmented almost indefinite- 
ly by means within our control. It is gratiiying to 
mark the new impulse which has been given to ag- 
riculture. We cannot refer, without enthusiasm, to 
the labors of Liebig, Boussingault, Thaers, etc. In 
our own country we are not without able laborers 
In the field. Agricultural surveys are being every- 
where directed by State legislatures. We may par- 
ticularly refer to New-Tork, Virginia, S. Carolina, 
Alabama, etc. Agricultural associations are rising 
in dignitv with us, and journals devoted to this 
branch or Industry, becoming valuable and complete. 
The attention 'of all parties seems to be at length 
aroused to the importance of the subject. 

t AVhile upon an agricultural library, let us be al- 
lowed to suggest the best authorities to be consulted 
by the liberal agricultural student, disposed to per- 
fect Iiimself in the science, and to extend the inAu- 
ences of such knowledge throughout the country. 
Some of the works may be had in this city, most in 
our country, and all by foreign order. 

Harte's Essays on Husbandry, London, 1770; 
Works of Arthur Younc, 9 in number, from 1771 to 



same condition and as wise. Then we hsrii 
the new feature of agricultural schools. We 
hear of them in different parts of the Union ; 
in Prussia, France, Germany, Russia, Ire- 
land, and Switzeriand. A professorship hae 
been endowed in the venerable Harvard ; the 
same has been done in South Carolina, and 
we trust to see the example followed in every 
such institution. If we arc ever to have the 
University of Louisiana, of which our consti- 
tution speaks, will not the planters look to it, 
that that institution disseminates the princi- 
ples of scientific agriculture!* What the 
government has been doing through the me- 
dium of the Patent Office reports, wonld be 
of inestimable importance, if continued and 
improved in the manner which so readily 
presents itself. The Smithsonian Institute 
may be made, in addition to its other charac- 
ter, a great National School of Agbicult 

TUBB. 

Fellow-citizens^Gentlemen of the Associ- 
ation : what are wi doing for agricultare, 
and what do we propose to do 7 Certainly 
the state of this science is at a lower ebb 
here than in other parts of the Union. Oar 
fields have yielded us such abundant fruit, 
that we deem it impossible they can do 
otherwise. We do but allow nature her own 
course, and she enriches without an effort. 
As Adam Smith used to say of those who rent 
land in England, we reap almost where we 
have not sown. But will this continue so 
always? Does not the human constitatioa 
often appear fresh and vigorous, under the 
most exhausting and destructive habits 7— 
appear, we say, for disease and death almost 
inevitably close the scene ! It must be so 
with us, if we abuse what God has bounti- 
fully given. When Deity proclaimed a sab- 
batical rest, even to the fields of the He- 
brews, he proclaimed, at the same time, a 
great law, that the earth, like man, demands 
care and nurture, and that it is piety to ex- 
ercise them. The economy of agriculture is 
to plant, that we may plant long, and ** has- 
ten slowly," that we may quickly reach 
wealth. It might be lon^, very long, before 
our lands would lose their value, under the 
worst of all systems of cultivation, but the 
time must come at last. Why should it 
come at all 7 If it be necessary to spend 



1794, London ; Dickson's Hnsbandry of the Ancionts, 
Edinburgh, 1768 ; Brown's Treatise on Agricultnrs 
and Rural AfTairs, Edinburgh, 1811 ; Loudon's Ency- 
clopedia of Agriculture, London, 1844 ; Low's Ele- 
ments of Practical Agriculture, London, 1838 ; Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation, by Tull, London ; 
Klrwan's Manures, London, 1808 ; Davy's Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, London, 1821 ; Beaton's New Sys- 
tem of Cultivation; Chemistiy for Fanners, and 
Treatise on Soils by Sprenghel, 1831 ; Liebig's Oi^ 
ganic Chemistry ; Johnston's Agricultiuitl Chemis- 
try; Works of Boussingault, Dumas and Mulder; 
Gardner's Fanner's Dictionary; Armstrong's Agri- 
culture. To these should be added some of the agri- 
cultural periodicals of the country. 

* This subject will, we understand, be pot la 
eharge of the Professor of Chemistry. 
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- BDOO the soil a portion of its iDCome, it is a 
kind parent which repays with abundant in- 
terest every act of favor. The state allows 
eight per cent, interest, and no more ; but an 
enlightened agriculture defies the law and 
pays you usury, even compound interest. I 
know there are men around me, who are 
even more deeply impressed with this truth 
than I am myself. Tne state, it rejoices me 
to Bay, has many such sons, and ner pros- 
perity will grow as their numbers increase. 

The society which I address was engen- 
dered by these considerations. It has ex- 
isted several years, and held its annual meet* 
inga in this town. Exhibitions have been 
made, addresses delivered, and legislative 
aid granted, yet, after all, the association has 
not lourishea. and has had but a small por- 
tion of the influence which belonged of right 
to it. Why is this T Why are we so much 
in the rear of other communities? Is the 
&aU in the people, or where 1 I aak in vain. 
I know not bow many of our parishes are 
represented here in convention, but I know 
that they should all be ; that no considera- 
tion should prevent their uniting in a move- 
ment which addresses itself to the important 
interests of a great state. However, gentle- 
men, we will not despond. Though thero is 
much to be done, it is not impossible to do 
it. I would even say, conquer impotnbUUies, 
for in truth there are none such to resolute 
and determined men. It is not alone our 
State Association that we want.^ Let there 
be such association in every parish. These 
lesser bodies, consisting of neighborhoods, 
should often meet in social, though useful 
anion. It would add many a pleasing hour 
to life. Discussion of practical and agricul- 
tural subjects, previously assigned, would 
stimulate thought and experiment, infuse a 
liberal spirit, incite research and observation, 
and much of that emulation which is the 
secret of success, and which in honorable 
minds is a beautiful virtue. 

Who is there that will lead the advance in 
these Parish Agricultural Associations. How 
limple their institution, and how important 
their results. From the numerous subordi- 
nate bodies the central one here would re- 
ceive its annual delegates, reports, products, 
etc., for general and mutual mterchange and 
instruction. I say here, for now that the 
legislators of the state are to convene in this 
town, its importance must be greatly in- 
creased, and the meetings of the association 
and the attendance on the fair will be under 
more favorable auspices. I would enjoin, 
then, that we suffer not another year to pass 
away with the same indifference as the past. 
It will not be creditable to us. How much 
more worthy of the human mind is the oc- 
casiooal employment we have suggested, 
dian the listless ease, the unintellectual rou- 
tine, the torpid Kfe, and even the dissipation 
ot thought and habits, in which the leisure 



hours of men are often occupied, and plan- 
ters among the rest. Leisure may always be 
obtained for liberal pursuits. We never for- 
get the hours which were devoted to them. 
We never regret a co-operation with our 
fellow-men for noble purposes. We have 
lived when employed m tne study of great 
troths, valuable m being practicable, but not 
beeavte they are so. There are pleasing 
memories of the hocu^ we have spent : 

" not In joys, or last, or wine. 

Bat search of deep philosophy." 

The Agricultural Association will thetefore 
aim to induce in our planters something of 
the true spirit. It wUl be preserved tree 
from all private or party influences, that have 
done so much to disturb society. Its ojieers 
will be selected frqm the most experienced, 
intelligent, and worthy. Its eovtmittees, the 
most important feature of the organization, 
will be arranged with special reference to the 
subjects upon which they are to report, and 
their opportunities of being acquainted with 
them. Its premium* av.'arded discreetly, 
and without a shade of prejudice or parti- 
ality. In the first efforts to attain these, 
and before a very complete system can be 
arranged, it is not improbable some errors 
may be made, and some dissatisfaction re- 
sult. But such can never affect the value 
and importance of the institution, incident as 
they are to every similar body, in every 
shape of its existence, and more espeially in 
its infancy. 

The prominent objects of attention in an 
organized Society of Agriculturists, may be 
stated to be the improvemetU of the staple erope 
of the state, and the introduction of new, pro- 
ductive , and profitable ones. It addresses 
itself to the fields, aad demands an improved 
and more liberal Husbandrt — to the gar- 
dens, and bids Horticulture and Floricul- 
ture crown our boards, and delight our 
senses. Nor is it mindless of the condition 
and improvement of the animal creation — 
THE stock that serve us in our labors, and 
minister to our wants. 

The exhibition made to-day at the Fair 
of the Association, creditable though it be, 
is only an earnest of what is intended, and 
what there are just reasons to predict here- 
after. The two staples of sugar and cotton 
appear to have absorbed all the agricultural 
capital of the state. The sugar planter 
may congratulate himself, that from a va- 
riety of causes, but chiefly now from the 
limited range of the sugar region, and the 
increased demand for the article, from the 
openinffs of foreign markets, this staple has 
enjoyed, and bids fair for a long way in the 
future to enjoy, unrivaled prosperity. Its 
production is also on the rapid increase 
with us, but with no ground for uneasiness 
that it will ever be too large. The improve- 
ments in the culture, in the quality, in the 
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manufaoture, ao strikinff and important, aro 
familiar to yoa all, and need not be dwelt 
upon here. Though much has been eflfected 
in a short time, there are many improve- 
ments still indicated. No other branch ot 
agriculture requires more the aid of liberal 
science than this. 

The cotton planters of Louisiana, in the 
results of the past and previous season, de- 
serve much commiseration. An insect of 
fearful and voracious appetite has traversed 
their fields, and in whole regions of country, 
like the locusU of Egypt, left literally « no 
green thing alive.'* The advance in price, in 
consequence of an average crop in other sec- 
tions, will not be sufficient to compensate for 
the reduced quantity, and it unfortunately 
happens that the advance that has taken 
place will benefit but the comparatively few 
who have not been forced early into market. 
The future, it is thought, will be auspicious 
to this class of producers, where they can be 
protected or preserved from the scourge 
which has visited their fields. It has been 
made evident that the consumption of cotton 
is advancing much more rapidly than the 
production, and of course, gaining upon it. 
European stocks, that have influenced prices 
so much, have given way already, and it is 
not improbable, at the expiration of the pre- 
sent year, they will be reduced very low, and 
in a few years become nothing. There are 
new markets for the staple opening on the 
continent of Asia, in Africa, and in China ; 
even Japan will probably invite us, and the 
old markets of Europe, as well as of our own 
country, increase daily in their demands. 
The competition of the East Indies ceases to 
be longer named, and one may dare affirm 
that tl^ discovery in Europe, by which cot- 
ton is converted into an agent of detonation 
' is but one amon^ the many uses yet to be 
discovered, to which this tnowy Heece^ more 
precious than the *' fleece of gold," will be 
applied. 

It is not probable that the agricultural 
pursuits of Louisiana, will be much diversi- 
fied for a long time to come.* I am by no 
means persuaded that we have much to gain, 
by diverting our energies and our capital 
now into any new channels. Such are the 
wants of the world, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose the day very distant when there shall 
be a too great production of sugar, and I do 
not regret that circumstances are tending to 
make this the one great 4)roduction of our 
state. No other staple is likely to yield 
mors abundant returns. But let it not be 
supposed that any argument can be drawn 
from this for an exclusive devotion of the 
planter's life to a single subject to the ne- 

glect of all others. A single pursuit, unre- 
cved, contracts necessarily the views and 
range of thought of the individual. He be- 
comes a man of one idea — sees, hears, feels, 



knows, regards nothing else — like a technical 
lawyer incased in forms and precedents, and 
forever incapable of reaching that high " van- 
tage ground" of the profession, of which Lord 
Bolingbroke speaks, and on which he recog- 
nized Bacon and Clarendon. It is one of 
the evils of such extreme division of labor, 
and devotion of one man to one pursuit, 
that it degrades a human being into the 
rank of a machine. It might be very well 
for trade, that ten men are employed in the 
manufacture of a pin ; but it is a sad ac- 
count, says Adam Smith, to give to one*8 
Creator, that a whole life-time has been spent 
in the production of a pin-head. 

I would have the planters of Louisiana, as 
gentlemen and intelligent men, cultivate a 
knowledge of every department of that pro- 
fession which they have made their own, 
though in practice confined to one depart- 
ment solely. Such a study is one of the 
most liberal and dignified, and tends in a 
high degree to elevate the whole nature and 
character of the student. Surely our plant- 
ers will not complain of a want of leisure 
for this, and they will not point me to a 
more appropriate pursuit. I do not base the 
argument upon mere pecuniary considera- 
tions, for it is a higher and a nobler one. 
We are not here to attain wealth simply, 
but to make wealth subserve all the great ends 
of owr being. We do not live to learn only 
such things as mere living demands. Pytha- 
goras said truly, " He who knows only what 
ne finds it necessary to know, is a man 
solely among the brutes." 

It would employ little if any labor, and 
draw nothing upon the time of our planters, 
if they would lay out and cultivate their 
grounds in orchards of such fruit as will 
Uirive in our genial clime, introduce as 
means may admit exotics, nurture rare 
plants, and beautify their estates with vines, 
flowers, and shades, and exhibit thus the ap- 
pearances of that true comfort and happiness, 
ever associated by the virtuous with ideas of 
rural life. I can conceive of no solitude more 
cheerless in the world , than an estate in the 
country, which while inhabited, is neglected 
and suflered to decay. God has so fash- 
ioned us, that we are improved in head and 
in heart when surrounded and associated 
with the beautiful in art or in nature. 

We have heard it suggested, and believe 
it to be true, that the culture of the finer 
qualities of tobacco will be found very profit- 
able to those in the state who have proper 
lands, and whose capital is not larffc. In- 
deed, we have seen . some very amnirabfo 
specimens of this growth, both in the city 
on sale and here. The oUve has been fre- 
quently suggested. The legislature has 
given encouragement to silky which needs 
Uttle eflbrt to be successfully produced- 
And there can be no ^question that in our 
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abundant waste lands, riee of a snperior 
quality can be made a very considerable 
estop. Whenever our attention may be given 
particularly tcr these subjects, and the time 
will no doubt ultimately come, we shall find 
in Uiem sources of great profit and wealth. 
At present, I suppose, that any attention be- 
stowed will be little more than relief spots 
in the otherwise monotony of our agncul- 
tiire. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of aj^ulture 
without remarking upon its great mfluences 
upon the character of society at large. In 
every country the agricultural classes, or 
those who have an interest in the soil, in the 
lands, who are removed afar from the cor- 
ruption of cities and the adverse influences 
of courts and power, are the bulwarks of the 
oommonwealth, and the friends and support- 
ers of sound government. They are never 
radicals They ever deprecate rash innova- 
tion. They go for the government, while 
there is a possibility of preserving it pure, 
or of reforming it, and they declare only for 
BBvoLunoN in that desperate contingency, 
when tyranny has overleaped all barriers, 
when hope has fled, and endurance longer 
would be a crime. 

The poets in all ages have traced the 
diarms of agriculture with touches of exqui- 
site finish. They present us captivating 
and beautiful, yet not untrue, pictures of its 
genial labors, its dignity, its repose, and its 
mdependence. The ^lest illustrations in 
Homer are taken from the husbandmen and 
their pregnant fields. Hesiod is equally elo- 
quent, when he touches upon rural life. 
Who could ever forget the graceful and 
thrilling passages whidi abound everywhere 
in the p^ges of Virfil. 

The Komanschenshed agriculture as from 
the gods. Cincinnatus, Dentatus, Regulus, 
Fabricius, etc., were planters, and devoted 
their leisure from cares of state to the culture 
of the soil. The pleasure seats of the leading 
Romans were their country villas. Hardy 
independence, sterling patriotism, enthusias- 
tic devotion to liberty and love of country, 
and all the noble propensities, will be found 
in the agricultural classes. The virtues, too, 
of these classes are most likely to be preser- 
ved throughout all vicissitudes, and they 
have ever been conspicuous. The Hon. 
Daniel Webster, in his speech at Boston, in 
1820. contrasted strongly the morals of the 
farming and other interests, showing an 
amount of crime in the latter as twenty to one 
greater than in the former. In the preser- 
vation of health, true enjoyment and long 
life, the pursuits of agriculture have the 
great advantage. Cities hardly counterba- 
Ence these by their elegance, refinement, 
intelligence aiid luxury. Their frightful 
waste of life must be supplied from the cra- 
dles of the country. Physiologists tell us 



that in Paris there is scarcely a venr old 
family. If they have not intermarried with 
new comers they have been lost, and even 
their names blotted out in a few generations. 
I am rejoiced, then, from the extent of our 
great Union, the immense territories, fruitful, 
and with ahnost every variety of soil and 
climate, and of unsurpassed fertility — an im- 
mense extent of forests yet unsubdued — ^I 
am rejoiced to say, that while our commbrob 
is whitening every sea, and our manupacto- 
Bi£s are seated by every waterfall, the great 
and predominant influences of our aoricul- 
TURB will be felt in all time to temper and 
regulate the whole. 

I shall not be thought guilty of any undue 
eulogy in the reflections which have occurred 
to so many others than myBelf I am will* 
ing to leave them with you, and leave you 
to the enjoyments of the life you are capable 
of appreciating: — to the life for which we 
might gladly exchange cities, that Cowper 
w^ remarJu, *' God never made** — to the 
rural retreat, where it will be your own fault 
if plenty does not smile around ; if true com- 
fort, if refined enjoyment, if contentment 
and happiness are not realized in the calm 
hours, with nature for a companion to coun* 
sel you from her thousand varied forms : 

" For who the melodies of mom can tell, 
The wild brook bubbling down the mountain's 

side. 
The lowing herd, the aheep-fbld's simple belli" 

Or, lest I should be reminded of a topogra- 
phical blunder in commending you to the 
charms of bubbling water-falls, mountains, 
and sheep-folds, even in this clime of the 
sun and floral luxuriance, now that your 
harvests are ended, and you have reaped 
from your toils suflScicnt at least for grati- 
tude to an all-bountiful Providence, I will 
dismiss you with the admonition and coun- 
sel of honest and inimitable old Thomas 
Tusser :♦ 

" In harvest time, harvest folk, servants, and all, 
Should make altogether good cheer in the hall. 
And fill out the black bowl with blithe to their song, 
And let them be merry all harvest time long. 

Once ended the harvest, let none be beguiled, 
Please such as did help thee, man, woman, and 

child; 
Thus doing with alway such help as they can, 
Thou winnest the praise of the laboring man. 

Now look up to Godward^et tongue never cease, 
In thanking of him for his mighty increase ; 
Accept my good-will— for a proof go and try— 
The better mou thrivest the gladder am I." 



* In the address as delivered, there were several 
pages on the mechanic arta, &c., which we now 
omit. The Louisiana Agricultural Society is dead, 
but with the formaUon of the National Society at 
Washington wlU it not be revived by our planting 
citizens. The suggestion made by us in the address, 
that the Smithsonian Institute should pay tribute to 
agriculture seems likely to be adopted by Congress. 
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Oowa 

Maine 9039506 9515797 54861748 9884554 41791 55 138558 

NewHimpthir*. 9251488 1140996 55845997 9314195 34933 19 94977 

Vermont 9591379 1525368 59797731 9790937 61057 918 146146 

MaMachutettc 9133436 1992576 109076347 3909584 49916 34 130099 

Rhode Island. 356487 197451 17070609 497901 6166 1 98698 

Connecticut 1788178 615701 79796499 18»9541 96879 49 ;85461 

New-York 19408968 6710190 554546648 99084996 447014 963 931394 

New-Jer«ey 1767991 984985 190937511 4495503 63955 4089 118736 

Pennsylvania 8628619 8894798 407876099 147i254l 350398 9259 539994 

Delaware 580869 375982 18880031 510979 13859 791 19848 

Maryland 9797905 1836445 87178545 94o3443 75684 5644 86859 

District of Columbia..... 16967 11187 1730460 40390 894 57 813 

Virginia 10361155 15799176 916401441 7091779 979403 91460 317619 

Norili Carolina. 5453977 ....15543010 67891'266 3931539 148693 95859 991799 

South Carolina 4079651 19145049 89431684 4136354 97171 37463 199844 

Georgia 6378479 16442900 95753445 5894150 151331 57379 334983 

Florida. 349049 1936240 6323U»9 658795 10848 5009 79876 

Alabama 4435614 7709067 64393294 5125663 190001 50895 997991 

Miasiwippi 3444358 7046061 54738634 5769987 115460 54547 914931 

LouuUua 1590025 3»:»0I8 75814398 11576938 89514 44849 105576 

*Texas 639107 14454669 16398746 9133731 75419 12364 214758 

Arkansas 781531 1816684 15265945 1601996 60197 41559 93151 

Tennessee 5175173 13808849 97851919 5360990 970636 75303 950456 

Kentucky 11368270 10972478 154330969 5169037 315689 65609 W7475 

Ohio 9851493 8I46C00 358758603 19750585 463397 3493 544490 

Michigan 1929110 9454780 51872446 9891371 58506 70 99676 

Indiana 5046543 7746879 136385173 6704444 314999 6599 984554 

Illinois 5039545 6997867 96133990 6405561 967653 10573 994671 

Missouri 2924991 6767937 63057482 396S945 923593 41508 928553 

Iowa. 824682 1911389 16657567. 1179869 38536 754 45704 

Wisconsin 1045499 1931159 98528563 1641568 30179 156 64330 

California 62394 3831571 3874041 103433 91719 1666 4980 

Mionesou 5035 93846 161948 15981 860 14 607 

Oregon 132857 999951 9849170 183423 8046 490 9497 

Utah 16333 30,516 311799 84988 9429 325 4861 

New.Mexico 166201 124,370 1653958 77960 5079 8654 10635 

118435178.. -.184596095.. ..3966995537.. ..151605147.. ..4395659.. ..550070.. ..6391946 

StaUssMlTsnitoiks "^^^ OthsrcirttU Sheep Swiae ^""Sii"^ Wllea^lwb•b JSQ, 

Maine 83893 195890 451577 54598 9705796 996959 108016 

New.Hampshire 59027 114606 384756 63487 8871901 185658 183117 

Vermont 48497 154025 919999 66278 12640248 525925 176907 

Massarhu«etcs 46611 83284 188651 81119 9647710 31911 481091 

Rliode bland 8189 9375 44296 19500 1532637 49 96409 

Connecticut 46988 80226 174181 76479 7467490 41769 600693 

NewYork 178909 767406 3453241 1018252 73570499.... 13121 498 4148188 

New-Jeraey 12070 80455 160488 250370 10679291 1601190 1255578 

Feonsylrania 61527 562195 1822357 1040366 4 1 500053. ...1536769 1 4805160 

Delaware 9797 24166 27503 56261 1849281 482511 8066 

Maryland 34135 98595 177909 352011 7997634 4494680 296014 

District of Columbia 104 123 150 1635 71643 17370 5509 

Virginia 89513 669137 1310004 1830743 33656659.... 1123261 6 458930 

North Carolina 37309 434402 505249 1812813 17717647 9130109 999563 

South Carolina. 20507 563935 285551 1065503 15060015 1066277 43790 

Georgia 73286 690019 560435 2168617 25728116 1088534 53750 

Florida 6794 182415 23311 209453 2880058 1027 1159 

Alabama 66961 433263 371880 1904540 91690119 991044 17981 

Mississippi 83485 436254 304929 1582734 19403662 137990 9606 

LouiiUna 54968 414798 110333 597301 11152275 417 475 

•Texas 49982 636805 99098 683914 10266880 41689 3108 

Arkansas 34239 165320 91256 836797 6617969 199639 8047 

Tennessee 86255 414051 811591 3114111 99978016 1619386 89163 

Kentucky 62074 442763 1102121 2861163 99591387 2140822 415073 

Ohio 65381 749067 3942929 1964770 44121741.... 14487351 495718 

Michigan 55350 119471 746435 205847 8008734 4925889 105871 

Indiana 40221 389891 1199493 92fi3776 99478555 6214458. 78798 

Illinois 76156 541209 894043 1915010 94209258 9414575 83364 

Missouri 111268 445615 756309 1692043 19766851 2966928 44119 

Iowa 21899 69095 149960 323247 3689275 1530581 19916 

Wisconsin 42801 76293 124892 159276 4879385 4286131 81953 

Califorula 4780 953599 17574 9776 3351058 17398 — 

Minnesota 656 740 80 734 92859 1401 195 

Oregon 8114 94188 15389 30935 1876180 911943 106 

UUh 5966 9488 3969 914 546968 107709 919 

New-Mexico 19857 10085 377971 7314 1494690 196516.. -. 



1698961. ...10965180.. ..91691489.. ..30315719.. ..543899711.. .100479150 14188457 

* Hie CcsBty of LsTtcs .l tlii (Htu i» lu ii-ili^idin tbit aggregate. 
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8MM«»dT«itflri« *SS£^» 0.<i,l«hel.of U«1bs TW»«».11«. J».jjjl^ WooI,Il». |j-«g ^^JJj-. 

MuiM 1750056.. ..2181037... — ... — ... — ...1364034... 305541... 3436040 

New-Hamp^hlra 1573670 973381... — 50... — ... 1108476.... 70856... 43049 1» 

Vermottt 2033016.... 2307714... — ... — ... — ...34 10993... 104859... 4947351 

MMSdchasetu S345490.... 1165106... — 138246... — ....585136.... 43709... 3585384 

Ehode bland 539«)2 215232... — ... — ... — ....1296'r2 6346.... 651029 

CofliMcticai. 1935043.... 1158738... — ....1267624... — ....497454... 19090... 2689725 

New-York 17858400... 26552814... — 83189... — ..10071301... 741636.. 15398362 

New^erMj *. 8759704.... 3378063... — 310... — ....375396.. -.14174... 3207236 

PwBsvlvaaia. :.198352I4... 21538156... — 912651... — ...4481570.... 55231... 5980732 

DeUware 3145533 604518... — ... — ... — 57765 4120.... 240542 

rylsnd Ill 04631.... 22421 51... — ...21407497... — .... 480226.... 12ril6.... 764939 



Dbi 



_j«lri« of Columbia 65230 8134... — 7800... — 525 7754.. 

Virginia 35254319... 10179045 17154... 568052 1 8 3947... 2860765... 521581... 1316933 

Nortb Carolina 27941051.. ..4052078.. ..5465868.. .11984786.. ..73849.... 970738. .1584252.. ..620318 

Soiiih Carolina 16271454.... 2322155.. 159930613 74285. ..300901... .487233.. 1U26900.... 136494 

Georria 30080099.... 3820044... 38950691 423924. ..499C91... .990019.. 1142011. ...22737^ 

Plorida..: 1996eC9 66586.... 1 075090 998614.... 45131 23247... 135359 7828 

Alabama 28754048.... 2965697.... 2311252 164990. -.564429.... 65711 8... 8927U1.... 246001 

MissiMippi 22446552.... 1503288.... 2719856 499601.. .484293.... 559619.. 10TO757.... 261482 

Louwtana 10226373 89637.... 4425349 26878... 178737.... 109697... 161732 95639 

•Texas .5926611 178883 87916 66897.... 57596.... 131374... 179332 93548 

Arkaoeaa 8893939 656183 63179 218936.... C5346.... 182595.. .285738.... 193832 

TeBDOflMe 52276223. ...7703086 258854... 20148932... 194532... 1364378... 369321... 1060844 

Kenliftcky 58675591.... 8201311 5688...r.5501I96 758... 2297403... 202574... 1492487 

X)hio 59078695... 13472742... — ...10454449... — ..101 96371.... 60 168... 5057769 

Miehiiran 5G41420.... 2866056... — 1245... — ...20432a3.... 74254... 2359897 

lidUna 52964363.... 5655014... — ....1044690 14... 2610287.... 35773... 20^-3337 

IIHnoU 57646984. ..10087241... — 841394 1... 2150113.. ..82814. ..2514861 

^Minouri 36069543.... 5243476 700... 17100884... — ...1615860... .45974. ...934627 

Iowa 8656799.... 1524345 500 6041... — ....373898 4775.... 276120 

WtMonatn 1988979.... 3414672... — 1268... — ....253963.... 20657... 14C2077 

California 12236.... — ... — 1000... — 5520 2292 9293 

MinnekOCa 16725 30582... — — ... — 85.... 10002... .21145 

Ornron 2918 65146... — 325... — 29686 6566 91336 

Utab 9899 10900... — 70... — 9222 289 43968 

New-Mexico 365411 5... — 8467... — 32901.... 15688 3 



592141230. . 146533216. .215312710. .199739746. .2468625. .52518143. .9219642. .65781751 

S«««dT«ritorim S^Ki5^» >^ ^^^S"**^'^. ^ ^a ^""•""- '^•^'**• 

Maine — ...151731... 104523... 342865 724... 122387.... 9243811.... 2434454 

New-Hampahire — ....70256.... 65265... 248563 344.... 56810.... 6977056.... 3196563 

Vermont — .... 42147... 20i<699... 315045 659.. .. 18853... Ilti714j|.... 8729834 

Mawachusetta — . ..112385. ..106095... 463995.. ..46*«... 600020.. ..8071370.. ..7088142 

Rbodeklaod — ....18875 1245.... 63994.... 1013.... 98298 995670 316508 

Connecticut 80.... 19099.. .229297. ..1751 18. ...4269... 19tf874....6498ll9.... 5363277 

New-York 5623. .3585059.. 3183955.. 1761950. ...9172... 912047.. .7976tt094...49741413 

Kew^ersey 508015 6492.. .878934... 607268.... 1811, ..475242.... 9487210 365756 

Penn»vlvania 52172... 165584. .2193692... 723389.. .25590... 688714. ..39878418.. ..2505034 

Delaware 65443 56 8615.. ..46574 145.... 12714.... 10553«)8 3187 

Maryland 208993 745... 103671... 164051.. ..1431... 200869.... 3»06160 3975 

DUtrict of Columbia 3497 75 378.. ..14843 ....8»!3,... 67222 14872 1500 

Vinriola 1813671.... 25437... 214808... 177137.... 5408... 183047... 11089359 436298 

NoAb Carolina 5095709 2735... .16704.. ..34348.. .11058.. ..39462.. ..4146290 95921 

Souib Carolina 4337469 4583 283.... 35108.... 5880.... 47286.... 2981850 4970 

Oeorfia ' 6986428.... 11501 250.... 92776 796.... 7fi500.... 4640559 46976 

Plorida 757226... — 55 IS$0 10 ....8721 371498 18015 

Alabama 5475204 3958 348.... 15408 220.... 84821.... 4008811 31412 

MiMiesippi 4741795 229 1121.. ..50405 407.... 46250.... 4346234 21191 

Louisiana 6428453... — 3....22:i59 15.. .148329 6S3C69 1957 

•Texas 1323170 4776 59.. ..12605 99.... 12254.... 232n556 91619 

Arkansaa. 788149 177 1^5.. ..40141 35.... 17150.... 1»54239 30088 

Tenne*>eo 2777716 2737.... 19427.... 52394 92.... 97183... .8139585 177681 

KeniuckT 998184.. ..95343.. ..16097. -.106160.... 8093... 293120.... 9877868 213784 

Obio 187991. ..354358. ..638064.. .695921. ..48207... 214204... 34449,m... 20819542 

Michigan 1177.. ..75249... 472917... 132650.... 1654.... 14738.... 706.'i878.... 101 1498 

Indiana 201711.... 45483. ..149740... 324940.. .14055.... 72864... 127»I535 624564 

Illinois 157433... 110795... 184.'504...446U8«.... 2997. ..127494.. .12526543... .1278225 

Miasouri 332120 . ..9631. ...23590.. .512527.. .10563.. ..99451. ...7792499 202129 

lo»a 6243.... 25093.... 52516 8434 420 8848.... 2171 188 209840 

Wiiconaln 879... 209692.... 79878 4623 113.... 32142.... 3633750 400283 

California 1000 9912... — ....1*4 700... 58055.... 75275 705 150 

Minnesota 900 1216 515... — ... — 150 1100.... — 

Oregon — ... — ... — 1271... —....90241 211461 36980 

Utah 60 1799 332... — ... — ....23868 83309 30898 

Mew.Mezico — 5 100 8231. ...2363 6679 Ill 5848 

38255811.. 5167213.. 8955945.. 7720862.. 221249.. 5270130.. 312948915.. 105539599 
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(HhnOnm 



H^y.te- *TS5^8.^b«h. TJT iSitSr 



Haine 

Nt ir-Hampshire 

Vermont 

■MMtehiiMtt* . . . . k k . . 

Rhode Ulend 

Ooineeticttt 

New-York 

New-Jeraej 

Peantylvenia 

Delaware 

■trylftiid ^ 

Diitrictof Ck>liiJBbia.. 

VirfJiil% 

North Carolina 

Soath Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MiesiMippi 

Loaisiana 

*Teza8 .... 

Arkantas 



... 755889, 
...598854. 
...806989 
..651807. 
...74818. 
...516131. 
.3758797. 
..435950. 
.1842970. 
...30159. 
..157956. 

2279. 

...369098. 
...145662. 
...20925. 
...23449. 
2510 



Kentucky... . 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

IlUnoife 

MiMoari 

Iowa 

Wlwonsin... 

California 

Minnesota... 

Oregon 

Utah 

New-MeziGO . 



,..12505. 
,..25752. 
....8279. 
...3977. 
..74092. 
.113655. 
.443142. 
.404934. 
.403230. 
.601952. 
.116748 
...89055 
.275662 



.2019.. 
...373. 
.4805.. 



•b'of 

...9097 9214..... 40120. 

829 8071..;. 257174. 

....760.... 14996.... 258513. 

...1002 5085.... 121595. 

...1328 3708 277. 

.. 13841.... 16B08 554. 

. .88222. .. .96493. . .2536299. 

..28280.... 63051 2133. 

..125030.... 53913 22088. 

....2525 1403 348. 

...15217 2561 1870. 

3... — 15. 

...29727.... 23428 11506. 

576 1275 9246.. 

376 30 26.. 

132.. ...428 261. 

.. — 2 14. 

.....138 547 276. 

84 533 473. 

2 Vr 125. 

...10... — 7. 

...90 436 157. 

.5096 9118 1032. 

....3230.... 21451 5304. 

.. 102197. . . .37310 6r31 . 

...16989 9785 10663. 

...18329.... 11951 92796. 

....3427.. ..14380 3551. 

615 4337 3130. 

342 2096 8242. 

.... 483 842 15930. 

483.... — . 



D.wllot- 5Jf 



Flax, lbs. 



— ... — 17081 580 

, — ... — 7652 189 

— ... — 20752 030 

— ... — 1162 71 

— ... — 85... — 

— ... — 17928 701 

1 3 940577... 67963 

— ... — 182965... 16525 

...282.... 2006 528079... 41650 

— 570 11050 858 

....63... — 35686.. ..2440 

....90!*..*...5l!!!.*.999450]!. 52318 

— 3 593796... 38190 

— ... — 333 55 

— 73 5387 ess 

. — ... — 50.. — 

— 70 3841 07 

7... — 665 20 



..3913.. 
.40936., 
...140. 
...166. 
...341. 
...142. 
.17207. 

...300*. 



. — 1048 20 

....15 12291 321 

..1188 367807... 18905 

.14756. . . .7793123. . .75570 

....50 446937-. 188880 

....37 6994.. ..1421 

..1071 584469... 86888 

...141 160063... 10785 

..5351 520008... 13641 

— 62553. ...1950 

2 68398. ...1191 



..4 2 

.S... — 



.50. 



.640. . 
.550... 



12839141 . . .467988. . .413154. . .8467514. . .63588. . .25380.. . 13391415. .502810 



8te«MtndlWritoiiia 



Maine 

Mew-Hamptbire 

Vermont 

MasMchutetts 

Rhode Ulaad 

Conne<;ticut 

New. York 

New-Jertejr 

Penofylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diitrictof Columbia.. 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

Sooth Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Miefiiiippi 

Louisiana 

•Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

California 

Mianenota 

Oregon 

Utah 

New-McEioo 



U».or 



lU.4X 



yalaSefRflaM- YalM of 

^"of' "j^ii"" tTH^v^ mad. MMufco- MioMli 
1000 Ibi «^**" Howy.nn |„^ .Uaght'ad 



.252 93542. 

.4191 1294863. 

..268 5980955., 

...7 795525 



..328 50796. 

.1774.... 10357484. 

...23 2197. 

..285 2326525. 



.89 47740.... — 



.3107 189618 513599 1640778 

.9811 117140 393455 1522878 

.5997 249432 278331 1871408 

.4003 59508 205333 2500024 

4 6347 26495 607480 

..005 93304 192252 2202200 

56529 1756190 1280333 13573968 

..954 156694 112781 263855S 

50052 838509 749132 8219848 

... .50 41248 38121 873600 

.1430 74802 111821 1954800 

— — 550 2075 0088 

— 40382 880767 2156312 7503000 

— 704 512289 2086522 5767800 

...071 15904 216281 909525 1302687 

..1644 216150 732514 1838968 633970S 

..2752 352893 18971 75582 514085 

. . .8242 83428 897021 1934120 4823480 

. . .388 18318 897460 1164020 363058S 

226001 . . . 10931177 96701 139232 1458000 

. .7351 441638 380532 255719 11060SS 

— 18 192838 038217 UOSOlt 

...248 7223 1036572 3137710 6401700 

. .284 40047 1150939 S456838 0400818 

...197 808308 804275 1712196 74898tt 

— 19823 359232 340947 I8288«r 

— 180825 935329 1631039 6567085 

— 8854 860444 1155002 4O7S960 

— 5086 1827812 1663016 8349517 

— 3102 821711 221292 891104 

— 9874 131005 48021 0S0178 

— — — 7000 10017S 

- 80 - 8840 

..24 — — 164580 

..58 W 1392 07969 

4280 2 0088 82125 

14708. ...38980457... 047778.... 12821574.... 14850617. ...S7478W1....1104750S0 



..517 1227665.. 

..229 27932.. 

..123 200.. 

..813 50.. 

...6 — ., 

..167 648. 

....2 — ., 

...29 255.. 

...22 — .. 

...88 9330., 

.1923 158557. 

.1301 437345., 

.1552 4588209. 

....8 2438987.. 

..887 2921642.. 

...47 248904.. 

..186 178750. 

..246 78407.. 

— 610976. 



.2950.... — 
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AGRICULTURE— ANALYSIS OF CROPS. 

Thv following table fh>m Jolinson's Lectures, exhibits the average produce of nuiritire matter of dif- 
hnnt kinds Drota an acre of the usually cultivated crops : — 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

« 

OaU... 
Bye.... 



.25. 
..30. 
.35. 
.40. 
.40. 
.50. 
.25. 



Indian com 30.. 

Buckwheat 30.. 

Beans 25.. 

" 30.. 

Peas 25.. 

Potatoes 6. 



Hnk or Starek 

iprodaM Woody Fibi« Sugar, fte. Olnten, Ac OUorFftt 

Iht lU tba Ibt lU 

... 1,500 225 825 150lo280 SOto 60 

.. 1,800 270 990 180 to 340 SOto 72 

.. 1,800 270 1,080 210to260 35 to 54 

..2,100 815 1,260 250to310 42 to 63 

.. 1,700 340 1,000 230to320 80 to 120 

..2,100 420 1,054 290 to 400 76 to 150 

.. 1,300 130to260 780 130 to 200 40 to 50 

1,600 160to320 960 230 to 350 48to 65 



.1,260 216 «0tol70. 

1001 5? 

.380 to 450 32 to 48. 

.450 to 530 38 to 57. 

380 34 



650. 
640.. 
760.. 
800. 



Turnips. 



.11.. 

.20.. 

30 

Carrots ^25" 

Mangel- Wurzel 20. . 

Meadow Hay IH 

Oover Hay 2.. 

Pea Straw 

Wheat Straw 



Oat Straw.... 
Barley Straw. 

n 

Rye Straw.... 



. 1,800 100 

. 1,300 320 

. 1,600 160 

. 1,900 190 

. 1,600 130 

.13,500 540 1,400 270 

.27,000 1,080 4,800 540 

.45,000 900 4,000 670 

67,000 1,340 6,000 1,000 

.56,000 1,680 5,600 840 

.45,000 900 4,950 900 



45 
00 
130 
200 
200 



3,400 1,020 1,360 240 70 to 170. 



4,500. 
2,700. . 
3,000.. 
3,600.. 
2,700.. 
3,500.. 
2,100.. 
2,500.. 
4,000.. 
. 4,800, 



1,120 1,800. 

675 1,200. 

1,500 900. 

1,800 1,080. 

1,210 950. 

1,570 1,200. 

1,050 630. 

1,250 750. 

1,800 1,500. 

2,200 1,800. 



430 135to225. 

330 40 

40 60 to 100. 

48 70 to 120. 



36 
48 
28 
33 
53 
64 



Urn 
.30 

.36 
..50 

.60 
.70 
.80 
.26 
.32 
.27 
.21 
.48 
.57 
..48 

.120 
.240 
.300 
.450 
.800 
.450 
.220 
.400 
.135 
.150 
.180 
.135 
.175 
.105 
.125 
.160 
.200 



The value of this table, in practice, is mainly in the (feeding of stock, where the quantity acquired for 
nutrition can be thrown out, and waste avoided. Sugar, gluten and oil, the highly nourishing properties 
of grain, are shown by the analysis. 



AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS— New 
Ore's for the South. — First, The vine will 
floarish wherever the soil is calcareous and 
the atmosphere not too moist. In small 
vineries it is easy to add lime or bone ma- 
nure, so as to furnish the carbonates and 
phosphorates this plant requires ; but in 
large vineyards the calcareous principle 
must be in the soil itself, or the culture 
"rarely succeeds, and even if the vines are 
reared they produce an inferior wine. If we 
trace the vine-growing region of Europe, we 
find the best wines are produced in lime- 
stone ranges. Indeed, it is not uncommon 
to find extensive inclosures surrounding a 
soil suited to the growth of the grape, within 
which the wine produced is worth two or 
three dollars a gallon, while that made from 
grapes grown immediately outside the walls, 
although attended with equal care, and ma- 
nufactured with equal skill, is not worth 
more than ten, or at most twenty, cents a 
gallon. Volcanic soils, from the peculiar 
salts with which they are impregnated, are 
likewise well adapted to the culture of the 
vine. It will be seen, therefore, that before 
any attempt is made to establish extensive 
vineyards the soils should be analyzed by a 
competent geologist. 

A dry atmosphere is likewise important, 
for it has been found that where great mois- 
6 



ture prevails the foot stalk becomes woody 
before the fruit matures, and the berries in 
consequence rot or fall oflF. 

It is not our province or our intention to 
say anything here of the best method of cul- 
tivating the vine. There exists many excel- 
lent popular treatises upon the vine which 
contain abundant information on the subject, 
to which we refer our readers, contenting 
ourselves with observing, that without judi- 
cious trimmings and high manuring, good 
sound succulent grapes cannot be produced.* 

* The vine is indigenous to Persia, but a product 
of most temperate climates. It was early introduced 
into Greece and Italy, and into France by the PhoB- 
nicians. In North America it was found growing 
wild, and may be cultivated in most parts south of 
the ZS^ of latitude. One of the prominent objects in 
the colonization of Carolina was the cultivation of 
the grape, and it was also insisted upon very early 
in Louisiana, and afterwards in Alabama. See 
" Locke's Constitution of Carolina,'' " Martin's Loui- 
siana," " Meeks' Address and Reference to French 
Colony in Alabama." 

Every classical scholar remembers with delight 
the (hvorite Falemian and Cecuban wines ; the 
wines of Lesbos and Chios, of which Greek and Ro- 
man poets have sung so sweetly, and which they re- 
garded as from the gods. The vine was cultivated 
in Britain soon after the invasion of Caesar, and ex- 
tensive vineyards existed so late as the time of 
Richard II. It is now found only in hot-houses in 
that country. Of the native American grapes may 
be mentioned the Fox Grape, so well known to us, 
I the Little Summer and Chicken Grape, and the Ball 
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The next article to which we would call 
the attention of the southern agriculturalist 
is the cork oak, ( Quereus Suber.) We have 
never seen this tree in the interior of the 
south of Europe, but have frequently observ- 
ed it on the coast of Spain, Portugal and 
France, stretching out its long branches in 
a manner that reminded us very much of the 
live oak plantations of our own maritime 
states. The tree begins to yield the cork 
at fifteen years, and continues to produce to 
a great age. The stripping of bark which is 
used in manufacturing corks, does not injure 
the tree at all ; it may be done every five 
years. Loudon says, " it is taken off in 
sheets or tables, much in the same way as 
oak bark is taken from standing trees in 
England. After being detached it is flatten- 
ed by presenting the convex side to heat, or 
by pressure. In either case it is charred on 
both surfaces to close the transverse pores. 



Gruw. This last Is a spontaneous product of most 
of tne Southern States. The Scupnernong, which 
produces a fine wine, is cultivated in North Carolina, 
and Mr. Sidney WeUer, of Brinkleville, attributes 
the great success of the vine-dressers in North Caro- 
lina to the Ikct that attention has been bestowed 
solely upon American kinds, and those of approved 
quality, the first class embracing such as are good 
and profitable in all respects, and IVom which not 
only gallons but barrels of wine are made. The Scnp- 
pemong has attained already very high celebrity, is 
a native of North Carolina, and flourishes south of 
87 Ji** latitude. See " Alabama Planter," vol. I., No. 
821. 

Of the fbreign wines principally in use may be named 
the Port, so called from its place of shipment, Oporto. 
Almost all this wine which is shipped is greatly 
adulterated with brandy. Sherry , a product of Sp&in, 
in the vicinities of Cadi* ; it is generally much adul- 
terated. Clarety the most famous being the Lafltte, 
Latour, Chateau Margaux and Hant-Brion, the first 
being in highest esteem. Champagne, named from 
the province making it, the Silery being most es- 
teemed ; the trade in this wine is carried on princi- 
pally at Rhelms, Avlse and Epemay. Burgundy is 
esteemed as among the best in the world, and ex- 
tensively grown. The question of preference be- 
tween it and the Champagne was long and ably dis- 
cussed. The product of all the vineyards of France 
was estimated in 1831 at i:21, 000.000 sterling. Ma- 
deira, introduced into the island of that name in 
1431 ; it has lost much of its popularity in conse- 
quence of firequent frauds practised upon it. The 
Malmsey is a favorite variety. The Teneriffe is an 
inferior wine. The German are the growth of the 
country about the Rhine and the Moselle. The 
Tokay is from Hungary, and very cosUy. The 
wines from Sicily are principally the White ; those 
of Italy have little character as an article of com- 
merce. The wines of Greece and Cyprus had for- 
merly much celebrity. 

The quantity of wine imported and received for 
home consumption in Great Britain in 1835, was 
6,420,342 gaUons ; being of Cape, 522,941 ; French, 
271,661 ; Portuguese, 2,780,024 ; Madeira, 139,422 ; 
Spanish, 2,230,187 ; Canary, 56,956 ; Rhenish, 48,696 ; 
Sicilian, 376,455. The import the same year of 
raisins was 169,366 cwt., and grapes of the value of 
jC16,765. The value of wines imported into the 
United Slates 1814-5, was $1,500,000, mostly con- 
sumod here, of which the Champagne was largest in 
value, and claret next. The import of raisins was 
about $700,000. Vide " Hoar on the Cultivation of 
the Vine," ''Henderson on Ancient and Modem 
Wines," " McCulloch's Dictionary," •* Commercial 
Beview, December, 1846," etc.— Editob. 



This charring may be seen in bungs and 
taps, but not in corks, which bein^ in the 
long way of the wood, the charring is taken 
off in the rounding." 

There are many proprietors in the neigh- 
borhood of Bordeaux and Bayonne who de- 
rive a revenue of twenty-five thousand to 
thirty thousand livres, (from five to six 
thousand dollars a year,) from their cork oak 
groves. The acorns may be procured from 
thence. They should be packed in wet 
moss, and allowed to germinate on the pas- 
sage, after being quite dry, they rarely 
sprout. They would grow, we believe, 
throughout the whole region of live oak, 
and would require very little attention or 
after-culture, when once well set.* 

Another plant which might be introduced 
at the south, and which would doubtless 
prove profitable, is the Lauras Camphora. 
The fourth bulletin of our National Insti- 
tutet contains an admirable report of that 
distinguished naturalist, J. C. Reinhardt, in 
which he gives a succinct and useful notice 
of the principal plants cultivated in Borneo, 
Sumatra, Japan and China. In speaking of 
this plant, he says : *' Nearly all the camphor 
exported to Europe and America is obtained 
from the Laurus Camphora, a tree which 
grows in China, Japan and Formosa, The 
tree, including the roots, is cut into small 
pieces and boiled, the sublimed gum being 
received into inverted straw cones, it is then 
made into grayish colored cakes of a crumb- 
ling consistence, and brought to market. 



♦ " The cork Is the sponfry bark of a species of 
oak, and abounds in the south of France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy and Barbary. The tree attains 
thirty feet heipht ; its removal does not injure the 
tree, which lives to very great age. The cork was 
known to the ancients, and used for stoppers. The 
Spanish corks are best. The imports of aU varieties 
into Britain are estimated at two to three thousand 
tons, in value jC70,000 to jC100,000. Imports into 
the United States 1845, $90,862. Both public and 
private interest, according to Michaux, requires the 
inhabitants of the southern coasts of the United 
States, and especially of the neighboring islands, to 
introduce and rear the cork oak in places unfit for 
the culture of cotton. It will grow wherever the 
live oak is found.— Eo. 

t The National Institute has wisely devoted one 
department to agriculture. In his address at the 
mepting in 1840, Mr. Poinsett remarked : " This in- 
stitution has allotted one entire division to Agricul- 
ture. This must be considered the most important, 
as it Is the most necessary of the useAil arts, as 
well as the most essential to our existence in a state 
of civilization. The hunter or the shepherd can do 
no more than supply himself and his children with 
his food. Such a people have no surplus fbr those 
who follow other pursuits, whereas in an agricul- 
tural community a portion of the people only are en- 
gaged in raising grain and cattle to supply the re- 
mainder with food, who, in their turn, are emploved 
in the usef\U or fine arts, or in the pursuits of lite- 
rature and science, and it may be safbly asserted 
that the degree of civilitation in any cocmtry will be 
in proportion to the perfection of its agriculture. 
Cicero says, * there is no better pursuit in lifb, none 
more fUU of enjo)'ment, or more worthy a fyeeman,' 
and surely there is none which contributes more 
largely to the wealth and independence of a coun- 
try."— Ed. 
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It is purified by the Dutch, and offers a 
profitable article of commerce. The younger 
Michauxy in addressing the writer, says : " I 
have frequently and unremittingly urged my 
friends in Charleston to cultivate the Laurua 
Camphoroy camphor tree, which is much less 
fiable to be injured by the cold than the orange 
tree. It is not in the sandy soil of the environs 
of that town that this tree ought to be planted, 
but in the fresh swamp land eight or ten 
miles in the interior, where the red bay is 
found, to which it is analogous. The Lau- 
rus Camphora might very well be grafted 
upon this tree, but it is commonly found in 
aU the nurseries around Paris, where it is 
sold at five francs (one dollar) a plant of 
thirty inches high. This tree reaches the 
height of forty and fifty feet. What an ac- 
qoitition it would be to the southern part of 
Georgia and to Florida !" We hope the ex- 
periment will be made and this valuable 
plant generally introduced into the southern 
states.* 

But the plant which we would recommend 
most earnestly to the attention of the South- 
ern cultivator, is the New- Zealand flax, 
(phormium tenax.) It was first brought to Eu- 
rope by the naturalists who accompanied 
Captain Cook in his voyage of discovery in 
the Pacific, in 1775. It is thus spoken of: 
" One plant in particular deserves to be no- 
ticed here, (New- Zealand,) as the garments 
of the natives are made from it. A fine, 
silky flax is produced from it superior in ap- 
pearance to anything we have in this coun- 
try, (England,) and perhaps as strong. It 
grows in all places near the sea, and a con- 
siderable way up the hills, in bunches or 
tnfis, bearing yellowish flowers on a long 
stalk." 

Captain Wilkes, in his narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, says, 
" The native hemp (phormium tenax) is a 
most useful plant. It grows in large quan- 
tities, and is applied by them (the natives) 
to many purposes, besides being a principal 
article of^ foreign trade It is an important 
material in the construction of their houses, 
for which purpose it is made into cords, that 
arc also used for other common uses. It is 
manufactured into fine fishing lines, which 



* Camphor is obtained by boUing the Laurtis Cam- 
j^a timber of China. The export fVom China is 
from 350,000 to 500,000 lbs. Small quantities are ex- 
ported fVom Batavia of Japan Camphor. A better 
quality |s produced from the forests of Sumatra, 
Borneo and Malay, but never reaches European 
markets. ** The camphor tree," says Johnston, 
** belongs to the same fhmily as the common sassa- 
fras of the United States, though in its general cha- 
racter it is most nearly related to the red bay, so 
common throughout the southern country, both be- 
ing evergreens of similar height and ai a small dis- 
tance looking so much alike as to be easily mistaken 
for each other." The value of camphor imported 
into the United States has increased from $23,000 in 
1835 to $143,536 In 1845.— Ed. 



we much admired at Sydney for their 
strength and beauty." 

" The manufacture of the hemp is altogether 
performed by the women, who cut it, and 
after it has bieen dried a little, divide it into 
strips about an inch in width. The outer 
green fibres are then scraped off with apiece 
of glass or a shafp shell. The inner fibres 
being thus exposed, are easily separated, 
and the greatest care is taken to keep all the 
fibres straight as possible, both in this and 
the following operations. To this precau- 
tion the great strength of the cordage the 
natives make of it is owing. After the fibres 
are separated they are washed, rubbed, and 
laid in the sun to bleach." 

Captain Wilkes says nothing of the gar- 
ments of the natives being made of this ma- 
terial, which they are for the most part, and 
he is mistaken when he attributes the great 
strength of the cordage to the peculiar man- 
ner of dressing this description of flax. If 
he had referred to the experiments of La 
Billardiere, he would have seen that the fibre 
of this plant is much stronger than any ve- 
getable fibre we know of La Billaidiere 
found that the fibre of the agave americana 
breaks under a weight of seven ; that of flax, 
eleven and three-fourths ; that of hemp, six- 
teen and three-fourths ; that of New-Zealand 
flax, twenty-three and seven-elevenths, so 
that the phormium is very much the strong- 
est of known vegetable fibres, and is only 
exceeded by silk, which reaches twenty- 
four. The English are well aware of its 
superiority for cordage, and so long ago as 
1831 they imported Kom New South Wales 
1,065 tons of it per annum, the market value 
of which was from £15 to £25 per ton. 

We believe that this plant wiU succeed 
best in rich swamp soil, although Captain 
Cook saw it growing luxuriantly on the hill 
sides. It may be propagated by the offsets 
which it throws out at the roots, but no 
doubt it will produce seed in the southern 
country which will afford a simple and easy 
way of propagating it. The phormium has 
been found to bear the winters of Ireland 
and the south of England, and is quite na^ 
turalized in Provence, France, where it bears 
seed. 

Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture, says of this plant, that in New-Zea^ 
land, " The phormium tenax answers all the 
uses of hemp and flax." "There are," he 
says, " two Kinds of this plant, the leaves of 
one of which are yellow, those of the other, 
deep red, and both resembling the leaves of 
flags. Of these leaves they make lines and 
cordage much stronger than any of the kind 
in Europe. They likewise split them into 
breadths, and tying the strips together, form 
their fishing-nets. Their common apparel, 
by a simple process, is made from these 
leaves, and their finer by another preparation 
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from the fibres. This plant is found both 
on high and low ground, in dry mould and 
in deep bogs, but as it grows larger in the 
latter, that seems to be its proper soil. It 
has lately been found to prosper in the south 
of Ireland." 

The phormium would doubtless succeed in 
the rich bottoms of the Miyissippi Valley, 
and would add another to the many valuable 
products of that favored region, and would 
prove a valuable acquisition to our national 
and commercial marine. 

We recommend its introduction to south- 
em planters, even where it may not be 
thought advisable to raise it for sale. The 
leaves form strong and durable baskets, 
plow lines, and such cords as we daily use 
on a farm, and may be fabricated by any 
conmion laborer. Offsets of this plant may 
be procured from France at a cheap rate, and 
from the nurseries in our northern states at 
from twenty-five to thirty cents a plant.* 

We should be much gratified to find this 
valuable plant added to the staple produc- 
tions of the South. The prosperity of this 
portion of our country would be greatly 
promoted by the introduction of a greater 
variety of products. A thriving and unin- 
terrupted trade cannot exist without such a 
variety of articles of exports as will form an 
assorted cargo at all seasons, and this defi- 
ciency cannot be compensated by any single 
staple however valuable. 

We believe that the products of the olive 
and the vine, the cork and camphor trees, 
and of the New-Zealand fiax, added to our 
cotton and rice, would furnish all the variety 
which the most active commerce demands, 
and that their introduction would largely 
contribute to the permanent prosperity of 
the South. We therefore earnestly recom- 
mend their culture to our friends south of, 
360.t (Joel R. Poinsett.) 



♦ The New-Zealand rtax," says McCulloch, " ex- 
ceeds every other species in strength of fibre and 
whiteness, Qualities which, if it really possesses 
them in the dsgree stated, must n»ke it peculiarly 
well fitted tor being made into canvas or cordage. 
It has been obtained within these few years at se- 
cond hand (h>m Sydney and Van Diemen's Land, 
the imports fh)m them having amounted in 1831, to 
15,735 cwt." Attempts are now making, but with 
what snccess remains to be seen, to raise it in this 
country.— Ed. 

t To the products enumerated by Mr. Poinsett, 
might be added the Colza^ a plant extensively culti- 
vated in Flanders and in France. It is admirably 
adapted for the food of cattle. It also, after expres- 
sion, yields a cake which is highly prized for fatten- 
ing animals, or manure. There is a spring variety 
of this plant which will succeed in almost any part 
of the United States, and may ultimately become an 
article of very considerable importance. The oil of 
the colza is much used in Europe, and highly prized. 
In France it has been adopted for all the purposes of 
light-houses. Messrs. Bache & Jenkins, who were 
sent to Europe by our Government last year, to ob- 
tain information upon these subjects, make in their 
report some remarks which we leave with the reader 



ARKANSAS, and its Natural Adtan- 
TAGES. — No part of the United States— cli- 
mate, soil, and the facilities of getting the 
products of the earth to market considered — 
affords so many inducements for the poor 
man, or one with moderate meanis as the 
northern portion of Arkansas. In nsing the 
word nortnem, I design it in contra-distinc- 
tion from the southern portion, which is bet- 
ter suited for cotton planters and men of great 
means. A careful survey of the map will at 
once demonstrate how abundantly it is sup- 
plied with lines of small streams ; the river 
navij^able for boats, the small streams capable 
of dnving any kind of machinery. 

The great river of northern Arkansas is 
White River, and when I venture the asser- 
tion that it is naturally a better river for navi- 
gation than the Ohio, my readers will doubt- 
less at the first blush note me beside myself. 
But I will prove my assertion without even 
disparaging the Ohio, or 'quoting the eccen- 
tric and gifted orator of Roanoke, who de- 
clared it *' dry one half the year and frozen 
the other." 

It is a notorious fact, that for some months 
in every year boats of even two feet draught 
find mnch difficulty in going from Cairo to 
Louisville. White River, from its mouth to 
the junction of Black River with it, a distance 
of three hundred and fifty miles, never has 
less than three feet of water, and but one bar 
on which the water gets that low, and for 
many seasons affords four feet the year round. 
The Ohio has the advantage of having had 
thousands appropriated upon it, and the re 
moval of many snags. White River rolls on 
in silent majesty, just as God made it, the 
hand of man never yet having done the first 
thing for it; not one dollar has been spent 
upon it. 

Of its tributaries Black River is the most 
important, watering the counties of Indepen- 
dence, Jackson, Lowena and Randolph. It 
is navigable for steamboats nine months in 
the year to Pocahontas, the county seat of 
Randolph, a distance of some one hundred 
miles, and the expenditure of a few thousand 
dollars would make it navigable the entire 
year. Little Red River waters the counties 
of Van Buren and White, and is navigable for 
stcamboau some miles above its mouih. One 
of its branches is somewhat noted, being the 
one on which the Whetstone and Cole fami- 
lies reside, and having the soubriquet of the 
" Devil's Fork." Currant River watere Ran- 
dolph, and empties into Black ; it is naviea- 
ble for flatboats, as are Spring River and Ele- 
ven Points, both emptying into Black. 

Steamboats drawin? three feet of water 
could ascend White River ar far up as Bates- 



aHer referring him for Airther information upon 
** New Products" to the paper by Mr. King on the 
** Olive," in the Commercial Re%'iru\ March, 1847. 
and the paper of the Bon. Henry Wise on several 
other subjects in same number. 
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Tille, a distance of fonr haodred miles from 
its mouth, every day in the year, were $20- 
000 jiidicioosly'bxpended upon its improve- 
ment, and I am pleased to state that the peo- 
pie interested are becoming aroused to the 
imporunce of this work. A recent internal 
improvement convention, bolden at Bates- 
ville, took important steps to awake public 
attention to its vast importance. Ceasing to 
call on Hercnles, to hope for aid from the 
General Grovemmenr, the people are going 
to put their own shoulders to the wheel. That 
beautiful nest-egg, the bequest to us from 
the Congress of 1841, in the shape of the 6ve 
hundred thousand acres donation, will give 
us a fair start, and then individual enterprise 
and individual aid will do the rest. Above 
Batesville, for more than one hundred and 
fifty miles, there is flatboat navigation, and 
with money, good steamboat navigation may 
be had. Our climate is mild ; ice is never 
with OS an obstruction to navigation. Our 
market is New-Orleans, and when we have 
water we can leave. 

Our soil is of every description ; the bot- 
tom lands of our river are of the very richest 
character, yielding from fifty to eighty bush- 
els of com to the acre. Cotton grows well : 
in Jackson, Monroe, St. Francis, and all the 
northeastern counties, the yield is from one 
thousand to two thousand pounds to the acre. 
Independence, Lowena, nandolph, and Van 
Bnren grow wheat well ; all the western 
counties are well adapted to all kinds of small 
grain. In most of the counties tobacco does 
well. It is a fine country for stock ; horses, 
mules and hogs can be raised in any numbers, 
and with as little cost as in any part of the 
United States of the same latituae. 

The swamps and lowlands of Jackson, St. 
Francis and other counties, have a never- 
failing supply of ash and cypress, and im- 
mense rafts are taken to New-Orleans annu- 
ally. White River, above Batesville, abounds 
with forests of pine, and any quantity of lum- 
ber can be procured. 

The reader may ask why it is that such a 
country, possessing such advantages, has been 
overlooked t When the nature of the Ameri- 
can people is changed, I may possibly be 
enabled to answer. Restlessness is a predo- 
minant trait in our character, — a disposition 
to be ever going towards the setting sun. 
Men start to move, and for fear there is a bet- 
ter place just beyond them, are never satis- 
fied Ufitil their means of traveling are ex- 
hausted, or they are brought to a stand by 
the Rocky Mountains or the PaciBc Ocean. 

The town of Batesville is one hundred and 
twenty miles from Memphis; of that distance 
aboat ninety miles is as level as any street in 
New-Orleans, the road passing through the 
best of timber. A rail-road would be made 
in yankee land through it in less time than 
you could say " Jack Robinson/' The pro- 
greuive developments of the age may do some- 



thing towards it, but I fear it will be a long 
time first. I may as well mention the fact, 
that about equi-distant from Memphis and 
this place, but far to the right of the road, 
herds of bufialoes are still to be found. Every 
season several are killed ; the lakes and 
swamps are impassable for men and horses, 
and the buffaloes are there in a great mea- 
sure protected. We have generally much 
game in this region, though at this time, from 
unknown causes, it is scarce. Our rivers 
abound in delightful fish,— trout that would 
even make ** York's tall sons*" month to 



ARKANSAS— Resources op.— It would 
please us to be better informed in relation to 
this prosperous country. It is rich in mineral 
productions of iron, coal, gypsum, and salt, 
and is well adapted to cattle raising. In the 
eastern parts, the climate is regarded un- 
healthy, out genial in the middle and western 
parts. It was made a territory in 1819, and 
a state in 1836. Population in 1840, 97,594, 
probably now 150,000. 

A glance at the map will show that the 
means of communication to every portion of 
our state, afforded by the Mississippi on the 
east, the Red River on the south, and the Ar- 
kansas, White, .St. Francis, and Ouachita, 
which, with their numerous tributaries, ex- 
tend in almost every direction within her ter- 
ritory, give ber^acilitiesfor the transportation 
of her produce which are not to be equaled 
in any other state in the Union. Her mine- 
ral resources are incalculable, and the dis- 
coveries which are daily being made mnst 
soon attract the attention of capitalists. One 
item of information in relation to the dis- 
covery of gold in White connty. has come to 
our knowledge within a few days. A gentle- 
man brought into town a short time since 
some specimens of the ore, from one potmd 
of which twenty-five grains of pure metal 
were extracted by the simple process of fu- 
sion. The iron trade is destined, at some 
future day, to occupy a promiment place in 
the industrial pursuits of our citizens. Inex- 
haustible quantities of this mineral are found 
in almost every portion of our state, and many 
of the deposits are of the finest quality in the 
world, yielding on analysis ninety per cent, 
of the pure metal. Coal is abundant. At 
the junction of the Petit Jean with the Ar- 
kansas, near the bank of the first-named river, 
are very extensive coal hills, where, with the 
expenditure of a small amount of capital, a 
large and lucrative trade in the mineral 
might be commenced. A large bed of fine 
coal was discovered a few days since, on the 
Ouachita near Rockport. 

ARKANSAS— Gbolooy op.—" I hazard 
nothing in asserting, that the State of Arkan- 
sas has greater mineral .resources than any 
other state east of the Rocky Moantains. I 
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do not mean that it has more of eyenrthing 
than any other state-^it has leas of some 
things; for iantance, it has less coal than 
Pennsylvania, yet it has more than the whole 
island of Great Britain. It probably has not 
as much lead as Wisconsin, but much of it has 
two or three times the value of Wisconsin 
lead, on account of the silver it contains. As 
to iron, there is no state that has it in greater 
quantity, or of better quality. Its manganese 
would supply the wants of the world, as to 
that article, if there were none any where 
else. In zinc, it will excel any other state, 
unless we excent New-Jersey. It has more 
gypsum than all the other states together, so 
for as is known ; and salt is no less abundant 
than gypsum — it is connected with it. In 
marble, it does not fall behind any other 
state; and it contains several very valuable 
kinds of buildmg materials not found any 
where else in the Valley of the Mississippi. 

'* But it is not always that valuable mine- 
rals or building materials can be rendered at 
once available, especially in a new country. 
This is a matter which requires to be studied, 
as well as the character ofthe minerals them- 
selves. Some things can be worked to ad- 
vantage only after a country has acquired 
such a degree of development as to create a 
demand for their use. Such is the case, for 
the most part, with building materialsi gyp- 
sum, etc." 

ARKANSAS — MiWERAUi— The Hazard 
Mines are in the Choctaw Nation* about six 
miles west of the state line, opposite the 
centre of the west boundary line of Polk 
county in this state, on a little river-—'' a 
tributary of the Mountain Fork of Little 
River,'* called Buffalo. The vein rock is 
composed of green stone, porphyry, an 
infenor article of granite, quartz, felspar, 
calcareous spar, shale, and argelite; and 
evidently owes its present contorted state 
to igneous action. Its width is about forty 
yards, and from six to seven miles in 
lonffth. On each side of this range slate 
is the prevailing mineral ; subdivided into 
clay, mica, shale, and argelite, and after 
a depth of 20 feet, the interstices are filled 
with calcareous spar. Nearly every variety 
of silver and lead ores have been found in 
this mine ; a trace of copper, and in large 
quantities, the crystalized snlphuret of iron. 
I have not as yet discovered any specimens 
of pure galena, or lead ore ; nevertheless, I 
think we have it amalgamated with the ores 
of silver, and should be designated as '* argen- 
tiferous galena,** or *' silver bearing lead ore.** 

One of the greatest disadvantages to the 
pr^perity of this mine, is its remote distance 
irom navigation, which subjects it to an enor- 
mous and injurious expense of one hundred 
miles land carriage, at twenty dollars per ton. 

The great distance of these mines from 
navigation, produces another hindrance of 
magnitode— the procurement of necoisary 



supplies. Th\% may be overcome, however, 
as soon as teams are employed to carry the 
ore to market A triflmg encouragement 
from the business men of this place would 
immediately bring a vast trade to their 
houses directly^ and a greater indirectly ^ by 
creating a cash market in the country for its 
agricultural products, which would find ita 
way to this market — ^profiting thereby this 
trade. You will please pardon this digres- 
sion, and I will devote a few lines to anottier, 
the '' Ballah mice.** The Ballah mine is in 
township seven, (7) range thirty-two (32) 
west, in Sevier county, Arkansas, on the Rol- 
ling Fork of Little River, seven miles north 
of east from Ultima Thule, on the state line. 
For a description of this mine, and its history, 
you are reterred to the communication of 
Locum Tenent^ published in the Herald of 
the 7th of February last. I wiU conclude 
this hasty sketch, by presenting the sub- 
joined note from Geo'. O. Shumard, M. D., of 
this place — in whose judgment I place great 
confidence. Alfred Padow. 

'*Fort Smith, March 20, 1851. 

" Dear Sir — I thankfully acknowledge the 
receipt of a number of fine specimens of me- 
tal lie ores from your mines. Having inspected 
them separately, I am induced to think that 
the veins from which they have been obtained, 
will, if properly worked, prove profitable. 

" You are, doubtless, well aware of the dif- 
ficulty always experienced in determining 
the character of metalliferous veins, from the 
mere inspection of specimens collected near 
the sur^ce ; but from your description of the 
associated rock, the character of the matrix, 
as well the dip and general appearance of the 
veins themselves, I am strongly of the opinion 
that ^ou have, in their purchase, made a very 
safe investment.** 

ARKANSAS— Coal Mihis.— Perhaps it ia 
not generally known that there is coal in Arkan- 
sas ; and when this is the case, it may not be 
known whether it exists in such a quantity, 
or possesses such a quality, as to render it an 
object worthy of attention. Though the 
exact limits ofthe coalfield of Arkansas, and 
consequently its extent, have not been very 
definitely made out, nor all its varieties 
brought to light ; yet enough is already 
known, both as to its quantity and Quality, 
to give full assurance to a hundred times 
more mining enterprise than the wants of 
the country will soon require. 

The coal field of Arkansas commenoea 
about forty miles above Little Rock, on the 
Arkansas River, and extends up the river, on 
both sides, far beyond the limits of the state. 
I certainly know of its being from twenty to 
thirty miles broad, and frequently hear of 
coal being found to a considerable distance 
outside of those limits. Its length is more 
than a hundred miles within the state, ex- 
tending, I know not how far, into the Indian 
territory. No coal field could lie more ad 
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Ttntageously than it does foi^ mining pur- 
poses, as the river running lengthwise through 
Its whole extent, mast occasion very numer- 
COS placers, where it can be mined above 
the water level. This is a great advantage, 
as it diminishes the expenses of mining, and 
renders the mine entirely safe from those 
disastrous explosions from carbureted hydro- 

fen gas, which often occur in those which lie 
«low the water level. 

As yet, very little mining has been done, 
more than to supply a few blacksmiths in 
the neighborhood, and to furnish a few boat 
loads for Little Rock. It is not yet known 
how many beds there are in the series ; nor is it 
of so much practical importance to know, as 
one good one is sufficient. The thickness of the 
▼eins, so fiir as it is known, is about the same 
that it is in the coal fields on the Ohio. 

There are three distinct species of coal 
known, viz., anthracite, bituminous, and can- 
nel coal ; bat there is an almost infinite num- 
ber of varieties, occupying every possible 
shade of difference between the most per- 
fectly formed anthracite, on the one hand, 
and ofcannel on the other. They run into 
each other by such slight variations, that it is 
almost impossible to which species certain 
varieties most properly belong ; indeed, they 
do not belong to the one species more than 
to the other, out partly to both. Neverthe- 
less, ihey are none the worse for that. 

This 18 one of the ways by which Provi- 
dence has shown, as in all His works, the 
benevolence of His character, by furnishing 
OS with as great a variety in this most im- 
portant fuel, as there is in the uses to which 
It is to be applied. There is no one kind of 
coal that will answer for all purposes; nor is 
there any kind that is useless, or unsuited to 
some purpose. It is for the want of know- 
ledge of these facts, that people pronounce 
certain kinds of coal as poor, or even worth- 
less, because they do ntit deport themselves 
in the same manner in the fire, that other 
coals do with which the^ are acquainted. 
Every variety of ooal is suited to the produc- 
tion of some specific effect, and requires a 
corresponding variety in the treatment of its 
combustion. 

It is not pretended that all kinds of coal 
are of equal value, any more than that all 
kinds of wood are ; yet many varieties of 
coal are very much undervalued, for want of 
a proper knowledge to the uses to which 
they are best suited, or to the best manner 
of uiting them. Thirty years ago, anthracite 
coal was thought to be utterly useless, be- 
cause it would not burn in the kind of grates 
then in use; and it was remarked that it 
never would be burned until the last great 
conflagration. But a small change in the 
form of the grate soon showed it to bo the 
most valuable fuel ever known. 

Several varieties of the Ohio river coals 
have been pronounced of little or no value, 



and could find no market ; because they did 
not, with the same kind of grate and manage- 
ment, succeed equally well with the Pitts- 
burg coal. But afterwards, when their true 
character came to be known, they have taken 
their place in the market according to their 
real merit. 

The greater part of the coals in Arkansas 
is, like that of all other coal fields, bitumin- 
ous ; indeed, this is far the most common 
kind all over the world. But several varie- 
tie$ of bituminous coal have already^ come to 
light, and, doubtless, many more will, as its 
development progresses. 

I know not that any true cannel coal has 
yet been found, but some of the bituminous 
approaches a little towards it ; and there is 
little doubt that it will be found, as it exists 
in all our other coal fields. 

But anthracite, well-marked anihracile,h9B 
been found, though not as yet of sufficient 
thickness to admit of being worked. Yet 
there is strong ground for believing that it 
does exist in quantity, and that a proper 
search would bring it to light. There are 
two reasons for this belief; one is, that a 
small quantity, as already stated, has been 
found ; another is, that a portion of the coal 
field has been disturbed — and the rocks, to- 
gether with the coal, are highly inclined. 
Anthracite coal is never found in rocks lying 
horizontally, though it does not follow that 
all coals found in highly inclined rocks are 
anthracite. That portion of the/great Penn- 
sylvania coal field only in which the rocks 
have been very moch disturbed, and conse- 
quently are highly inclined, produces anthra^ 
cite. This leads to the conclusion, that the 
same causa which produced the disturbance, 
produced also the anthracite ; or, in other 
words, converted bituminous coal into an- 
thracite, by driving off its bitumen. A va- 
riety of coal, having very little bitumen, or in 
other words, almost anthracite, has been 
found under circumstances which lead to the 
belief that it exists in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties. 

From what has been said, it would seem 
that there is no deficiency in the quantity or 
quality of Arkansas coals. There is little or 
no doubt that every variety of coal which 
the multiplied wants of man may hereafter 
require, will in due time be found to have 
been laid up there in store for him by the 
Great Provider, thousands of years before 
these wants existed, in anticipation of them. 
And there is no little doubt that this is the 
best source, and that it will ultimately be the 
principal source from which the lower por- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley will be sup- 
plied. B. L4WRXNCC, OeoiogisL 

ARKANSAS — River Lands— Ihforma- 
TioN Useful to Emigrants and Othxrs— 
The lands donated to the State of Arkansas 
by the general government, and known aa 
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the "Swamp Land Donation/' arejost now 
attracting the attention of the public. When 
we take into consideration the facts, that 
they are now being rapidly and permanently 
reclaimed by a general system of leveeing ; 
that a large proportion of them need no re- 
clamation; that they are the finest and 
cheapest lands in the Sonthwest; and are 
gradually but surely coming into market by 
the new settlementn forming here and there 
on their borders — it is not to be wondered at, 
that they should begin to draw a very large 
share of the public notice. 

Four hundred thousand acres of these lands 
lie in Crittenden county alone, just opposite 
the county of Shelby. On one side of this 
immense tract is the Mississippi, on the other 
the St. Francis River, both navigable at all 
seasons. Through the centre runs for will 
soon run) a plank-road, already partly con- 
structed, and the whole line under contract. 
And, judging from the indications not only in 
that state, but here in this city, we may now 
expect that it will be but a few years before 
a rail-road will be running alongside the 
plank-road, all the way to Little Rock. One 
half of these 400,000 acres never did overflow, 
and the levees now being constructed will 
secure all the rest from the highest floods of 
the Father of Waters. 

Mississippi county, just above Crittenden 
on the river, also contains a very large amount 
of the lands of this donation— estimated at 
450,000 acres. These, we are informed, are 
mostly choice lands, are as yet wholly unap- 
propriated, and above any overflow without 
a levee. 

Green, Poinsett, St. Francis, Jackson, 
Monroe, Phillips, De Sha, Chicot, Arkansas, 
Jeflerson, Ashley, Drew, and a portion ojf 
many others of the best counties in the state, 
are subject to the Swamp Land Donation. 

In all, the grant is) believed to comprise 
about ten millions of acres, all of which will 
be exempt from tax ten years in any event ; 
but if not reclaimed within ten years, with- 
out tax until reclaimed. Greater inducements 
were never before ofiered to settlers, nor to 
those who wish to make investments in scrip. 
There is little doubt that these lands can be 
purchased from the Levee Contractors (who 
are paid in scrip) much lower than land can 
be obtained even in Texas. They seem de- 
termined to make the levee, and of course, 
will sell large amounts of scrip to carry on 
their contracts to successful completion. In 
Crittenden county alone, there are now 600 
hands at work, and in thirty days the princi- 
pal outlets, through which the overflows have 
penetrated, will be stopped, thus saving the 
lands in that county from inundation during 
the coming spring, and from that time forth. 
It should, however be distinctly borne in 
mind, that there are vast bodies and ridges of 
these lands which are of the class commonly 
' called »econd boUomt &nd known to be the 



best and most durable cotton and corn land* 
in the South. 

BREADSTUFFS— Foreign awd AMBBr- 
CAN Corn Tradb. — We shall briefly con- 
sider the history of British policy in relation 
to the subject under discussion, furnish sta- 
tistics of the foreign com trade, and exhibit 
the past and the present condition, as well 
as the future prospects of our own country, 
in the same connection. 

The first com system adopted in Great 
Britain was that of non-exportation. This 
prevailed for three hundred years prior to the 
reign of Henry VI. It was not seen here, 
that to prevent the exportation of a com- 
modity, was to prevent its production above 
the lowest wants of a country, and increase 
the danger of famine. In 1436, exportation 
was tolerated, but only with severe restric- 
tions ; and importation, which had hitherto 
been free, began now to be saddled with 
conditions. In 1562, exportation was placed 
on a footing more disadvantageous to it, by 
requiring the price to be four shillings per 
quarter higher at home, before it was allow- 
ed. In 1571, a duty on grain exports was 
adopted. This proved so unpopular in time 
to the agriculturists themselves, that in 1672 
it was taken ofl*, and substituted by one more 
favorable to exportation. 

A new system was now introduced utterly 
at war with those of a previous date. By 
the statute 1 William and Mary, a bounty was 
actually held out to exporters of Ave shillings 
on every quarter of wheat, while the price 
continued at or below forty-eight shillings : 
so singular has been the fluctuation. 

For a number of years, under the opera^ 
tion of this system, there were large exports 
of grain, which, in ten years, drew upon the 
bounty fund to the amount of £1,515,000. 
Even this, however, did not have the efTect 
desired. The severe and almost prohibitory 
restrictions on imports, adopted in an act of 
1670, and the great augmentation of popula- 
tion, reduced largely the excess of exportation, 
and occasioned another important change in 
the policy of the countrv. A statute of 
1773, admitted foreign wheat free of duty, 
whenever the price was above forty-eight 
shillings per quarter, ^he prices in 1 772-£4, 
were fifly, fifly-one, and fifty-two shillings. 

The liberal toleration of grain imports by 
the statute of 1773, gave great dissatisfac- 
tion to the landed interests, who had weight 
enough soon to procure its modification, by 
raising the scale when imports would be al- 
lowed, with a nominal duty, from forty-eight 
to fifty-four shillings. The bounty upon ex- 
ports was still continued. ^Thirteen years 
after (1804), the agriculturists cried out 
a^ain, and raised the scale of imposts still 
higher, viz : to 66 shillings, when every kind 
of soil was at once taken into cultivation. 
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even the poorest. Under this exclusive sys- 
tem, com rose in 1814 to an unpredented 
height, and millions of hushels poured into 
the kingdom, which occasioned new alarm to 
the lan&olders. A monstrous bill was prepar- 
ed, which, had it been adopted in Parliament, 
would have proved absolutely ruinous to the 
interests of the poorer classes. Its only ob- 
ject could have been to keep up the prices 
reached in 1814. Wheat, when under sixty- 
four shillings the quarter at home, was to be 



charged with a duty of twenty-four shillings ; 
when it exceeded eighty-six shillings, the 
duty only then was to be one shilling, or 
nominal. The nation, almost by one accord, 
rose up in condemnation of so odious a mear 
sure, and the ministers had not face enough 
to press it into operation. 

The following table exhibits the position 
of Great Britain in relation to the com trade, 
for the hundred years preceding the year 
1800: 



WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTED AND IMPORTED FROM 1697 TO 1800 — WtTlchester McOSUre. 



Eagluid 

1697... 

1696... 

1«99.... 

1700.... 

1701 . . . . 

1702.... 

1703. 



WbMt and Wheat and 

Flow Fkiar. 

ezportod imported. 

Qn. *Qn. 

...14,699 400 

....6,857 845 

557 486 

...49,056 5 

...98,324 1 

...90,230 

.176,615 50 



1704 90,313 2 

1705 96,185 

1706 188,332 77 

1707 74,155 

1708 83,406 86 

1709 169,680 1,552 

1710 13,924 400 

1711 76,949 

1712 145,191 

1713 176,227 

1714 .fl74,821 16 

1715 166,490 

1716 74,926 

1717 22,954 

1718 71,800 

1719 127,762 20 

1720 83,084 

1721 81,633 

1722 178,880 

1723 157,720 

1724 245,865 148 

1725 204,413 12 

1726 142,183 

1727 30,315 

1728 3,817 74,574 

1729 18,993 40,315 

1730 93,971 76 

1731 130,025 4 



Foreign 
Wheat and Wheat and 
Floor Floor. 

Tears. exported. imported. 

Englaod. Qn. Qn> 

1732 202,058 

1733 427,199 7 

1734 498,196 6 

1735 153,343 9 

1736 118,170 16 

1737 461,602 32 

1738 580,596 2 

1739 279,542 5,423 

1740 54,390 7,568 

1741 45,417 40 

1742 293,260 1 

1743 371,431 2 

1744 231,984 2 

1745 324,839 6 

1746 130,646 

1747 266,907 

1748 543,387 885 

1749 629,049 382 

1750 947,602 279 

1751 661,416 3 

1752 429,279 

1753 299,609 

1754 356,270 201 

OtBt. 

1755 237,466 

1756 102,752 5 

1757 11,545 141,562 

1758 9,234 20,353 

1759 227,641 162 

1760 393,614 3 

1761 441,956 

1762 295,385 56 

1763 429,538 72 

1764 396,857 1 

1765 167,126 104,547 



Foreign 
Wheat and Wheat and 
Flour. Flour. 

Tean ezmrted. imported. 

OC Bnt. Qn. Qn. 

1766 164,939 11,020 

1767 5,071 497,905 

1768 7,433 349,268 

1769 49,892 4,378 

1770 75,449 34 

1771 10,089 2,510 

1772 6,959 25,474 

1773 7,637 56,857 

1774 15,928 289,149 

1775 91,037 560,988 

1776 210,664 20,578 

1777 87,686 233,323 

1778 141,070 106,394 

1779 222,261 5,039 

1780 224,059 3,915 

1781 103,021 159,866 

1782 145,152 80,695 

1783 51,934 584,183 

1784 89,288 216,947 

1785 132,685 110,868 

1786 205,466 61,468 

1787 120,536 59,839 

1788 82,971 148,710 

1789 140,014 112,656 

1790 30,892 222,557 

1791 70,626 469,056 

1792 800,278 622,417 

1793 76,629 490,398 

1794 155,048 327,902 

1795 18,839 313,793 

1796 24,679 879,200 

1797 54,525 461,767 

1798 59,782 396,721 

1799 39,362 463,186 

1800 22,013 1,264,520 



Average Prices of Wheat in England and WaleSy 
from 1815 to 1824, inclusive. 
£ s. d. 

1815 3 4 4 64«. per quarter. 

1816 3 15 10 76*. " 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 



4 14 9. ... 


95«. 


4 4 1 


84«. 


3 13 


73«. 


8 7 11 


68s. 


2 16 2 


56*. 


2 4 7 


44*. 


2 13 5 


53». 


.3 4 


64*. 



1824 

In 1815, Parliameni having examined 
leading a^culturists, and they being unani- 
mous m the sentiment that the inferior lands 
would have to be thrown out of cultiva- 
Tation under the law of 1804, agreed upon a 
new bill. By this, com for home consumption 
was absolutely forbidden to be entered from 
foreij^ ports, unless when wheat was selling 
at eighty shillings per quarter in England, 



and other grain in proportion. This was in- 
tended to raise prices up to eighty shillings, 
and render them permanent at that. But 
the signal disappointment of these grind- 
ing and greedy interests is exhibited in the 
preceding table, taken from McCullocb, vol. 
1. p. 605. 

To remedy the new evil of exceedingly 
fluctuating, and at times low prices, ParUa- 
ment was again set to work — so strange was 
the persistence in a course in its nature radi- 
cally wrong. Importation was, as usual, 
looked upon as the ffrcat evil to be pro- 
vided against; and the statute 3 George 
IV., 1822, loaded it with heavy duties, when- 
ever the prices, above seventy shillings at 
home, appeared likely to stimulate it. But 
prices, to the regret of agriculturists, remain- 
ed down proyokingly under seventy shil- 
lings. 
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In 1825, wheat was allowed to be import- 
ed from British America without any regard 
to the home prices ; a step too liberal to be 
continued for more than one year. 

In 1826, there was a large deficiency in 
production, and the sovereign was authorized 
to admit 500,000 quarters foreign wheat, on 
favorable terms. 

In 1827, a general dissatisfaction was ex- 
hibited in every quarter, in relation to the 
com system. U was discovered to have only 
been one continued source of evil to the na- 
tion, and a permanent benefit to none. Right 
views began for once to be taken on the sub- 
ject; and Mr. Canning, the minister, pre- 
pared to act on a new principle. He was 
sustained by the Commons ; but the Duke of 
Wellington, in the House of Lords, tacked 
on a clause to the bill, which defeated it. 

The following year, Mr. Charles Grant 
proposed a measure, which soon after became 
a law. It was based upon the principles of 
Mr. Canning (liberal for the times), but in its 
details was far less advantageous, we con- 
ceive, to the interests of the nation. We 
furnish the scale of duties provided for in this 
bill, on the article of wheat : 

Whenever the home price la — 
63«. and onder 63f . per quarter, the doty shall be 
for every quarter 24#. 
Whenever the home pnee Is over- 
OS*, and under d4«. " " 33*. 

64*. *» 65*. " " 22*. 

65*. " 66*. " " 21*. 

66*. " 67*. " " 20*. 

67*. " 68*. " *• 18*. 

68*. " 69*. " " 16*. 

69*. " 70*. " " IS*. 

70*. " 71*. " " 10*. 

71*. " 72*. " " 6*. 

72*. " 73*. " " 2*. 

73*. and above I*, 

under 62*. and over 61*. " " 25*. 

This tarifif of duties continued in opera- 
tion for many years, and gave way at last to 
the present sliding scale, as it is termed, 
which Sir Robert Peel and the British Parlia- 
ment have been struggling to maintain 
against the crying wants of the nation. A 
proposition to modify it was voted down by 
an mimense majority, only last year, and the 
Premier declared that no essential modifica- 
tion should ever take place. Events, how- 
ever, in that country, are now giving a new 
aspect to the question ; and there is no pow- 
er, which, we think, can be strong enough to 
resist the influence of popular sentiment. 

We extract from the British tariff, as now 
existing, (1846) its provisions in relation to 
the com trade. 

Wheatf ifirKfforttAfnm Foreign Countries. 

Whenever the average price at home, made up and 
published in the manner provided bv law, shall be 
Under 51*. the duty per quarter shall 

be £\ 0*. Orf. 

Over 51*. and under 52*. the duty 

per quarter shall be 10*. Od, 

Over 52*. and under 53*. the duty 
per quarter shall be 18*. Od. 



And deereasinf progressively I*, duty for each shil- 
ling in price to 73*. when the duty shall be 1*., 
and continue at that whatever the elevation in 
price. 

In relation to Canadian wheat, a differ- 
ence is made, which has, to some extent, 
stimulated our operations with Canada, and 
occasioned that province to conduct for us 
our foreign com trade. Wheat, if the produce 
of, and imported from, Canada, is allowed to 
enter English markets at a duty of one shil- 
ling the quarter ; and fiour, at four and one- 
ei^th pence the cwt. 

Had England allowed the grain market to 
regulate itself, she would never have experi- 
enced those reverses which have grown out 
of her unwise legislation ; com would not 
have ranged from 125s. the quarter in 1812, 
to 38s. Id. in 1822, 68s. in 1825, 398. in 
1835, and we scarcely know what in 1845 ; 
but she would have had a constant supply, 
and a scale of prices which would render 
prosperous both her producers and her con- 
sumers. We may suppose that these dear- 
bought lessons will soon have their proper 
effect, and that a firee grain market will take 
the place of all restrictions upon either ex- 
ports or imports. In this way, when there 
18 an expected scarcity, grain will be thrown 
into her ports from every quarter ; and when 
Providence has abundantly crowned her 
farmers, they will be able to appear to ad- 
vantage in foreign markets, should it ever 
happen that they can more thaui supply their 
own. 

The increasing population of Great Britain, 
and the vast amount of it engaged in manu- 
facturing purposes, every year becoming pro- 
portionately greater, will, in despite of the 
improvements in agriculture there, and the 
supplies which the Irish market may afford, 
renaer that country in all future time an im- 
mense grain importer. It will be in vain for 
her to look at home ; willingly or not, she 
must depend to a very great extent upon the 
world without, for those supplies which are 
indispensable to her existence. For the four- 
teen years ending in 1842, her imports were 
as foUows, of foreign and colonial wheat : 



1829. 


bushels 


11,572,608 


1836. 


bushels 


, 240,856 


1830. 


u 


13,822,776 


1837. 


" 


1,979,176 


1831. 


It 


12,053,020 


1838. 


t( 


14,787,800 


1832. 


tt 


3,062,040 


1839. 


** 


21,693,784 


1833. 


u 


672,208 


1840. 


t< 


19,201,488 


1834. 


u 


519,792 


\M\. 


ii 


21,182,072 


1835. 


u 


228,400 


1842. 


li 


23.917,160 



Making an annual average import of 9,625,- 
378 bushels foreign, and 727,126 colonial. 
In 1843, the import was 920,800 quarters 
foreign wheat, and 98,100 cwts. flour, 19,630 
quarters colonial wheat, and 294,180 cwts. 
flour. In 1844, 1.068,570 quarters foreign 
wheat, 306,000 cwts. flour, and 44,470 quar- 
ters colonial wheat, and 774,800 cwts. flour, 
The average import of the five years pre- 
cedmg 1843, was 20,000,000 bushels wheat 
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and flour. In 1844 the crop was good, and 
the deficiency felt was only 11,267,000 bush- 
els. In 1845, the last estimate, by a paper of 
high standing, fixes the enormous acficit of 
70,000,000 bushels, supposing that the last 
annual average consumption, 170,000,000 
bushels will be maintained, and the crop to 
have failed to the extent that it is stated, 
viz. : two-thirds of the average, neither of 
which, however, is altogether probable. At 
all events, the wants of the present year may 
be stated as out of all proportion greater 
than of any preceding one ; and the question 
is, how shall these be supplied, and in what 
manner will the United States be afilected by 
them? 

Mr. Peel, not long since, endeavored to 
make it appear in Parliament, that the United 
States was not a grain-growing country; 
but what was policy m the Premier to state, is 
too remote from fact even to be repeated. 
Every year exhibits the increasing capacity 
of our western granaries ; and as the tide of 
population continues to flow in, and new and 
productive soils are taken into cultivation, 
we shall see results exhibited, which will 
prove that our grain market can compete, 
under a fair system, with that of any other 
portion of the world. 

It has been over and over stated, and some- 
times from high sources, that we can only 
compete with the pauper and serf labor of 
northern Europe, in seasons of extraordina^ 
ij scarcity ; and that, ordinarily, prices with 
us, and freights, which we must pay, go en- 
tirely to exclude our produce frt>m English 
markets. We have no confidence whatever 
in these calculations and estimates. Our 
convictions are, that the labor and the enter- 
prise of fre« citizens, in an abundant coun- 
try, and without grinding taxation, can take 
care of themselves, and meet and triumph 
over opposition throughout all the world. 
We have seen this exhibited in many 
branches of our industry, and there is no 
ground for exception in this. • Allow a fair 
trial by removing all obstructions, and we are 
sore of the result. If it be true that prices 
are usually lower on the continent of Europe 
than they are with us, the fact will only 
stimulate our exertions. Wheat can be af- 
forded in this country, and pay a fair profit 
to its producers in years of abundance, at 
prices much lower than any previous quota- 
tion. Ten years ago, and our cotton planters 
would have thought a reduction of a few 
cents in the prices of their staple, likely to 
ruin them entirely. Many would have re- 
plied, had you interro^ted them, that cotton 
could not be grown m this country at any 
considerable reduction in prices : yet cotton 
has been grown, and is still growing beyond 
all precedent and all expectation, at one-half 
the price in market which it found ten years 
ago ! Even the poorest soils yet continue its 



production. The ' Hon. Dixon H. Lewis 
stated in Congress, that cotton could be 
grown profitably in Alabama for five cents. 
At all events, it will be conceded that many, 
even at its present value, find cotton-grow- 
ing no very bad business. Let every one 
apply these facts to the grain market, and 
draw his own conclusions : for us, we have 
no reason to doubt. We say to the grain- 
growers in every part of the states, go to 
work actively and cheerfully ; develop your 
soils and reap your harvests, with a perfect 
surety that, with the stafif of life in your 
hands, you will ever be looked up to with 
interest, and always find willing buyers and 
remunerating prices. 

The chief grain-growing regions, from 
which large supplies have m all times past 
been exported, are Poland, Russia, Den- 
mark, Germany, and the Black Sea. We 
shall make a few remarks upon the charac- 
ter of each, and then show to what extent 
Great Britain has been dependent on them 
and other European sections of minor im- 
portance. 

Dantzic, as a port, has afforded an outlet 
for Polish grain ; and McCulloch estimates 
that 350,000 to 450,000 quarters of wheat 
might be obtained annually from that 
source. The Dantzic wheat is represented 
as of superior quality — its *' high mixed" 
sustaining no injury from a comparison with 
the best English. It is preferred to wheat 
from the lower Elbe at an advance of 20s. 
the quarter. 

Russia has exported wheat, rye, oats, and 
meal. She sent to England alone, in 1831, 
near 500,000 quarters of wheat, but its 
quality is very indifferent, being small- 
grained, coarse, brown, and badly prepared ; 
well calculated for keeping, however, in the 
granary. 

Denmark labors under the same dis- 
advantages, as to the quality of grain pro- 
duced, and her exports have not been very 
considerable. 

Hamburg is the centre of a large grain 
trade. Com from the Baltic and the valley 
of the lower Elbe is deposited there, and 
also from Bohemia; but, according to 
McCulloch, the quality is far inferior to 
Dantzic wheat. In 1830, England received 
217,700 quarters hence. Amsterdam has 
also afforded considerable supplies. 

Odessa, on the Black Sea, does all the 
export business of southern Europe in 
grain. It is brought there from Polish 
provinces, mostly by land carriage, a mode 
of conveyance said to be not very expensive. 
The quality of wheat is inferior, and com- 
mands 8s. a quarter less than British, in the 
London market. The danger of becoming 
heated in its passage through warm climates, 
checks the amount of business done in this 
grain. 
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France has never been able to do more 
than supply her own wants, and she has 
been resorting to non-exportation and im- 
portation systems with little real advantage. 
The same may be said of Spain, which, 
though capable of lar^e production, has not 
yet been able to reach it — her lands being 
susceptible of abundant development. 

In 1831, Great Britain imported from 
Russia 464,584 quarters ; Prussia, 296,286 ; 
Germany, 218.507 ; Spain, 154,671 ; Italy, 
253,295; British Colonies, 218,327; United 
States, 463,418. In 1832, she took from 



the United States 55,050 bushels wheat, 
and 95,868 barrels flour; in 1839, 6,003 
bushels wheat, 167,582 barrels flour; in 
1840, 607,108 bushels wheat, 605,778 bar- 
rels flour ; in 1842, 143,330 bushels wheat, 
204,896 barrels flour. 

The following table, taken from McGul- 
loch's Commercial Dictionary, page 607, 
will show the amount of grain imported 
into Great Britain from each of the coun- 
tries named, from 1801 to 1825, both in- 
clusive — (in Winchester Quarterlies.) 



•v'r'g« of aveng* 
Coontriai. 95 yean. Wheat. Ry: 

Russia 117,902.... 53,377.... 9,9fl8., 

Sweden and Norway 14,397 9,576 960.. 

Denmark 67,&47.... 16,324. ...1,123. . 

Prussia 228,584 . . . .157,359 .... 5,689 . . 

Germany , 171 , 1 03 .... 58,103 .... 5. 1 89 . . 

The Nettierlands 158,078. . . . 56,817 . . . .1,690. . 

France and Soutli of Europe 37,932 .... 24,649 .... 293 . . 

United Stales of America 80,712.... 74,024. ...2,341.. 

British North American Colonies . 25,627 24,863 .... — . . 

Other foreign countries. Isle of 

Man and Prize Corn 10,363.... 4,836. . ..1,438. 

Ireland 665.968.... 187 ,438. . .. 253. 

In 1841,^her imports were — 

omRussia bushels - !05 

" Sweden " 110 

** Denmark " 1, |72 

'* Prussia " 7, ^00 

*' Germany " 5, 174 

** Holland " KJ4 

** Belgium " ' 120 

** France " 1, )32 

*' Italy and Islands | " >00 

" United States " 1, m 

** Colonies and other nations... " 3, i83 



Barley. 
.. 7,112. 
.. 987.. 
..18,808.. 
..18,718.. 
.24,839.. 
.. 9,500.. 
.. 1,097.. 
31.. 
51.. 

.. 2,194. 
.33,331. 



Do.Oaia. 
.. 46,658. 
.. 2,446. 

. 30,672. 
.. 39,209. 
.. 75,828. 
.. 64,269. 
.. 1,953. 



.. 785. 
.. 428. 
.. 823. 
..7,609. 
..7,144. 
.5,802. 
..9,125. 
.. 201. 
.. 697. 



. 1,703.... 151. 
.639,857.... 4,922. 



Indin 

Cora. 

8 

'. 97 



. 616 
.4,033 
. 15 

. 41 

.. 107 



For the present year, 1846, her European 
supplies are likely to be cut off almost 
entirely. Great scarcity prevails in Hol- 
land, so that government has reduced the 
duty on imports to the smallest point. In 
Belgium, the same state of things exists. 
The stock of the Baltic is said to be already 
in second hands ; and the deficiency in 

lft40 



Italy will leave nothing from the Black 
Sea. 

Of course, all eyes must now be turned 
upon the United States ; and in the remain- 
ing pages of this article, we shall confine 
our attention exclusively to the grain trade, 
as it has existed with us in the past ; 
exhibit the prospects of that trade, and the 
home supplies with which it must be sus- 
tained. 

The census which was taken in 1840, has 
been proved to be inaccurate in many par- 
ticulars ; but we have seen no objection 
raised to the grain statistics which it affords. 
It appears that the crop of that year was 
84,000,000 bushels wheat, and near 380,000- 
000 bushels Indian corn. By other informa- 
tion, we have the following table of pro- 
duction : 



1843 184S 1844 

Wheat, bushels 84,822,272 102,317,344 100,310,856 95,607,000 

Barley 4,161,504 3,871,622 8.230.721 3,627,000 

Oats 123,071,341 150,833,607 145,929,666 172,247,000 

Rye 18,045,567 22,762,952 24,889,281 26,450,000 

Buckwheat 7,291,743 2,483,480 7,959,410 9,710,000 

Corn 377,531,875 441,829,246 496,618,305 427,953,000 



For the year 1845, we have not the roost 
reliable information; but the general im- 
pression from the best sources is, that the 
wheat crop will reach the unprecedented 
yield of 125,000,000 bushels— the State of 
Michigan alone, with a population of but 
400,000, yielding 7,000,000 bushels. De- 
ducting for home consumption 70,000,000 
bushels, which, with high prices, will hardly 
be exceeded, and for seed, there will re- 



main for exportation upward of 40,000,000 
bushels wheat. The average exportation of 
Indian corn, for the last fourteen years, has 
been 1,500,000 bushels annually, and we 
cannot have less for the same purpose the 
present year. 

The following table will show the 
amount of grain which has been exported 
from our country in the past, and the sources 
to which it was attracted. 
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Account oftJu qiumtitiet o/FUtur and Grain exported /ram the United States^ from October Ist^ 1891, to 
Stptenwer 90th, 1831, toUh the prices of Flour at PhiladelphiOf and of Wheat and Indian Com at NetV' 
York. 



WliMi Ryt 

floor. flmir. 

T«Mi. bbto. bbte. 

1831 1,805,205.... 19,049. 

1810 1,225,881.... 86,298. 

1829 837,385.... 34,191. 

1828 •.... 860,809.... 22,214. 

1827 865,491.... 13,345. 

1896 857,820.... 14,472. 

1825 813,906.... 29,545. 

1824 996,792.... 31,879. 

1823 756,702.... 25,665., 

1822 827,865... 19,971. 

1821 1,056,119... 23,523. 



Com 

kbbb. 
.204,206... 
.145,301... 
.173,775... 
.174,639... 
.131,041... 
.158,625... 
.187,285... 
.152,723... 
.141,501... 
.148,288... 
.131,669... 



WIlMk 

boaL 
405,384.. 
. 45,289.. 
. 4,007.. 

8,906.. 
. 22,182.. 
. 45,166.. 
. 17,960.. 
. 20,373.. 

4,272.. 
. 4,418.. 
, 25,812.. 



Price of Prioeof Priceof 

Indian wheat floor wboot par Ind. eora 

corn. perborralat basbelat p«rbuah«lst 

bodi. Ifhikdeina. Now-York. Mew-York. 



..566,761 1 

..444,190 4 98 98 

.897,656 6 35 1 38 

..704,902 5 60 1 08. 

..978,664 5 23 97 

.505,381 4 65 90 

..869,644 5 10 1 04 

..779,297 5 62 1 15 

..749,034 6 82 1 05 

..509,098 6 58 90 

..607,277 4 78 89 



II 19 $0 70 

57 



58 
53 
65 
79 
50 
47 
53 
49 
053 



From 1631 to 1843, we have the following, furnished by a writer who looks rather 
despondingly upon the prospects of our grain trade. 

TahU of Exports qf Wheat and Flour to the principal marketer together vsith the total Exports to all foreign 
marketSj for thirteen consecutive years. 



T««r» 
1831.. 
1832 . 
1833. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1819. 
1843. 



England. Br. American Colonies, 

Barii.wb««t. Bbls. floor. Boeh. wheat. Bbls. floor. Bn 

...862,153 865,744 12,505 150,795 

... 55,050 95,868 20,777 135,640 

... — 21,707 31,421 168,127 

... — 19,487 23,247 134,975 

... — 5,376 — 76,405 

... — 161 2,082 42,300 

... — — — M316 

... — • 8,295 6,076 ^,591 

... 6,033 167,582 72,113 149,407 

...607,108 605,778 1,066,604 432,356 788 69,'819 

...119,854 205,144 695,389 377,806 — 69,387 

...143,330 204,896 655,503 369,048 4,179 46,846 

... — 14,214 293,842 190,322 — 29,437 

382 80,411 



Cuba. 

at Bbls. floor. 

97,999 

98,248 

119,197 

102,837 

93,511 

92,390 

55,537 

79,681 

90,459 



Average 99,502 170,327. 



221,498 175,391. 



Brazil. 
Bvh.wheftt 



TeM. 

1831 — 

1838 — 

1833 — 

1834 — 

1835 — 

1836 — 

1837 — 

1838 — 

1839 — 

1840 •— 
1841..'."*.'.'.'..V.V.*.'.**'*.'l6,457 

1842 — 

1843 — 



.198,870, 
.103,289. 
.259,536. 
.152,603. 
.161,460. 



British West Indies. Tot. Ex. to all Foreign Markets. 

Bbb. floor. Bodi. wheat. Bbli. floor. Bodi. wheel BbU. floor. 

— 100,382 408,445 1,806,529 

— 100,167 83,304 864,919 

— 100,057....... 32,221 955,768 

— 95,816 36,948 835,352 

— 118,307 47,762 779,396 

.118,470 2,062 70,305 2,062 605,400 

. 60,480 — 68,323 17,303 318,719 

.125,275 137 75,524 6,291 448,161 

.177,337 14,129 139,340 96,325 923,151 

. 197,823 33,743 232,329 1,720,860 1,897,501 

.282,406 41,116 246,465 868,585 1,515,817 

. 189,317 14,920 237,478 817,958 1,283,602 

.192,454 17,399 170,577 311,685 841,474 



Average 1,286 170,716 9,500 135,005 342,709. 



997,771 



It is to be observed, that during part of 
this time, a very large portion of wheat 
entering the British colony of Canada, was 
intended for the market of the mother 
country. 

BREADSTUFFS. — American Wheat 
AWD Const Tbade. — The close of the com- 
mercial year, commencing on the Ist Sep- 
tember. 1846, and ending on the 31st Au- 
gust, 1847, with the ascertained prospects 
of the crops of grain for the present year, 
renders this a favorable time to review the 
results of the ffrain and flour trade of the 
United States for the past year, and enables 
us to form some opinion of the prospects of 
the same for the year on which we have 
entered. Our object will be principally to 



notice the great staple grains of wheat and 
Indian corn, and their products of flour and 
meal, the quantity of other breadstuffs 
exported from this country being com- 
paratively inconsiderable. 

The accounts of exports of produce from 
the different ports of the United States to 
foreign countries, are not yet made up in 
full to the 1st of September, 1847, but the 
following table is so nearly complete, em- 
bracing, within a few days, the exports 
from the principal ports for the past year, 
that we adopt it.* 

* To Sept. 1, the exports from Charleston were 
151,704 bush, corn, 2,287 bnsh. wheat, 3,000 bbls. 
flour ; 46 bbls. meal ; ttom New-Orleans, to Aug. 27, 
floor, 1,083,538 bbls. ; wheat, 028,599 sacks i com, 
2,222,639 sacks. 
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Exports of Flour, Indian Meal, Wheaty and Indian Com^ from the Principal Ports of the United States t 
foreign countries, from Sept. 1, 1846, to the latest dates received at New-Yorky up to Sept. 1, 1847. 
Porto. BU*. Flour. Bbb.In.M6aL Bg»h. WhMt. i Bodi. la. Com 

New-York, to August 30 2,113,166 2,929,878 6,832,164 

" toAuirustlO — 877,177 — — 

New-Orleane, July 31 1,051,474 62,404 1,022,674 5,070,494 

PhUadelpWa, August 13 500,944 313,560 663,082 1,409,720 

Bammore, August 7 652,576 97,148 183,090 1,715.640 

Boston, August 10 145,625 30,869 15,173 583,697 



Norfolk 89,014. 

Richmond and Petersburg 49,100. . 

Alexandria 18,245 . . 

WUmington, Del 420 . . 

Newark, N.J 91.. 

Charleston, S. C 747.. 

Savannah 1,807 . . 

Mobile 1,571 . . 

Apalachicola — . . 

Gardiner, Me 600.. 

Chicago, 111 — .. 

Cleveland, Ohio 24,449.. 



9,018. 
4,105. 
1,244. 
47,217. 
2,043. 

254.' 



.1,208,083 

— 27,164 

23,542 97,544 

— 8,400 

— 912 

6,233 71,643 

— 70,070 

— 44,214 

— 40,000 



Total 4,599,729 945,039 5,065,234. 



18,000 — 

302,962 8,080 



. . 17,272,815 



By changing tho flour into bushels, al- 
lowing 5 bushels of wheat to a barrel of 
flour, and 4 bushels of Indian com to a 
barrel of meal, and adding the same to 
the wheat and com, we have the following 
results ; 

Exports of wheat 28,063,879 bushels. 

Exports of Indian com 21,052,971 <* 

The estimated yalue of the above exports 
is as follows : 



Flour 4,599,729 bbls. . a $6 00. . . $27,598,374 

Indian meal.... 945,039 "..a 3 25 3,071,376 

Wheat 5,065,234 bush., a 1 25 6,331,572 

Indian com.. 17,272,815 " a 80 13,818,252 

Total $50,819,574 

The following comparative table of exports 
from the United States to foreign countries, 
of the same articles of breadstufls for the 
previous ten years, divided into two periods 
of five years each, shows the great increase 
in the trade for the last year : 



SeptemberSO, 1837.. 
" 1838.. 

" 1839. 

" 1840. 



Bbla floor Bbls In. ina«l Bitth wheat Boih In. eon 

318,719 159,435 17,3u3 151,276 

448,161 171,843 6,291 172,321 

923, 1 5 1 165,672 96,325 1 62,306 

. 1,897,501 206,063 1,720,860 574,279 

— — ...535,727 



1841 1,515,817 232,284 868,585. 



Total, first period 5,103,349 935,297 2,709,364 1,595,909 

September 30, 1842 1,283,602 209,199 817,958 600,308 

June 30, 1843 (9 month) 841,474 174,354 311,685 281,740 

" 1814 1,438,574 247,882 558,917 825,282 

" 1845 1,195,230 269,030 389,716 840,184 

" 1846 2,289,476 298,790 1,613,795 1,826,068 



Total, second period 7,048,356 1,199,255 8,692,071 4,373,591 



TOTAL VALUE OF THE ABOVE EXPORTS. 

Firat period Second i 



Firat period Second period Total 9 yrt 9 moa 

Flour $31,418,999 $34,965,179 $66,384,178 

Wheat 2,637,886 3,699,879 ....6,337,765 

Indian com and meal 4,614,468 5,928,956 10,543,424 



Total $38,671,353 $44,594,014. 



..$83,065,367 



It will be observed that the total value of 
the exports of the above staples for the last 
year, exceeds the total value of the same for 
either of the above periods of about 5 years 
each ; and the value of the Indian corn and 
meal exported the past year, exceeds the 
total value of the same exported for ten 
years previously, by about eight millions of 
dollars. 



If we take the annual average of exports 
of the same staples from September 30, 
1837, to June 30, 1846, calling the same 
a period of ten years, (which is near enough 
for our purpose,) and compare these 
averages with the exports for the year end- 
ing in September, 1847, we have the fol- 
lowing result : 



Export*— 184T Am sr. fcr 10 yn prvrioai loc r t a aa 

Flour, barrels 4,599,729 l,215,m 3,384,559 

Wheat, bushels 5,065,284 640,148 4,425,091 

Indian corn, bushels 17,272,815 596,950 16,675,865 

Indian meal 945,039 21 3,455 731,584 

Value of Flour $27,598,374 $6,638,417 $20,959,957 

" Wheat 6,331 ,572 633,776 5,697,796 

** Indian com and meal 16,889,628 1 ,054,842 15,835,286 



Total., 



.$50,819,574 $8,826,685 $42,498,030 
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The foregoing statements show that the 
ezi>ort8 of flour, wheat, Indian com and 
meal, for the commercial year just closed, 
exceed in value the annual average exports 
of the same for a period of ten years pre- 
Tioas, by about /or ty-ftro millions of dollars. 
It will be noticed that the exports from 
New-Orleans for the month of August, and 
from various other ports for a part of the 
same month, or for a longer period, are to be 
added to the statement for the last year, 
which will swell the increase beyond the 
annual average to a larger amount than we 
have assumed. It is probable, also, that a 
considerable amount will be added to the 



exports of last year, for shipments of flour 
and grain sent to Europe, via the St. Law- 
rence, from Detroit and other ports on the 
lakes. 

The destination of wheat, flour, Indian 
com and meal, for the two last years, it is 
well known, has been priDcipall^ to Great 
Britain and Ireland. It may be interesting 
to know where have been our priucipal fo- 
reign markets, for flour, from 1800 to 1840. 

The following statement shows the desti* 
nation of wheat flour exported from the 
United States for two periods, namely, from 
1800 to 1814 inclusive, and from 1815 to 
1840, viz: 



For IS jmn (lSOO-14) 

British North America 353,517 barrels. , 

Went Indies 5,977,716 " . 

Sottth America — " .. 

Great Britain and Ireland 1 ,881 ,290 

France 36,713 

Spain and Portn(;al 4,154,131 

Other ports of Europe 147,508 

Aria — 

Aftica — 

Uncertain 1,094,957 



For M yean (18t5-40) 
..2,873,348 barrels. 
.10,016,563 " 
..5,307,607 " 



4,103,205 

" 347,296 

" 567,421 

" 642,028 

" 167,431 

" 82,087 

" 206,350 



The large exports to Spain and Portugal 
during the first i>eriod, were principally ow- 
ing to the wars in the Peninsula. * The sup- 
ply of the allied British aud Spanish armies 
created a great demand for American flour, 
which caused shipments to be made from 
the United States from 1810 to 1813.. aud 
sustained high prices in this country. 

The annual average shipments continue 
about the same as they were previous to the 
war with Great Britain of 1812, viz. : nearly 
400,000 barrels'-while to Great Britain and 
Ireland the annual average quantity shipped 
was 125,419 barrels previous to 1815, and 
157,815 barrels from the peace to 1840. 
From the latter year to 1846, our exports of 
wheat and flour to that kingdom greatly in- 
rreased, and for the year 1847, of course, 
mach exceed our exports of those staples to 
all other parts of the world combined. 

Previous to the repeal of the British Com 
Law, our best and principal trade with Great 
Britam was through Canada. For seven 
years previous to 1846, we sent into Canada 
12,586,892 bushels of wheat, ^reducinff the 
flour to wheat,) while our direct trade to 
Bngland, at the same time, amounted to 
only 7,764,588 bushels. 

The exports from New-York of breadstufis 
other than flour, wheat, ludian corn and 
meal, from September I, 1846, to July 31, 
1847, (being eleven months,) have been so 
much larger than usual, that we subjoin 
tiiem, as follows : 

Rv« floor ai,028barrels. 

Rie 993,869 bush . 

Birley W1.148 " 

Peaaandbeans 177,488 " 

Oala 416,147 " 

50,498 barrels. 



Crop of Wheat and Indian Com in the 
UmUd iSto/«s.— The last annual estimate of 



the crops of the United States was made at 
the Patent OflSce, for the year 1845. It is 
known that the crops of grain for 1846 were 
more abundant than those of the year pre- 
vious, but we have not the means of forming 
a calculation on the increase. 

The following are the estimates of the 
Commissioner of Patents, with regard to the 
crops of wheat and Indian corn for 1845. 
We have divided the United States into two 
sections — the first, embracing the Atlantio 
States and Michigan (as the markets of the 
latter^ are principally obtained via the Hud- 
son River and the St. Lawrence) — the second, 
embracing the Valley of the Mississippi, ex- 
cluding western Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
New York : 

ATLANTIC STATES AKD MICHIGAN. 

WbMt lodljin com 

Bushali Butbeb 

New-England States 2,363,000 . . . .11,946,000 

New-York 16,200,000 .... 13,250,000 

New-Jemey 1,050,000 7,314,000 

Pennaylvania 18,580,000. . .17,126,000 

Delaware 440,000 2,713,000 

Maryland 4,884,000 3,723,000 

District of Columbia 15,000 35,000 

Virginia 11,885,000. . . .27,272,000 

North Carolina 1,969,000... 14,887,000 

South Carolina 1,168,000 8,184,000 

Georgia 1,571,000. . . .13,320,000 

Florida — 733,000 

Michigan 7,061,000 4,945,000 



Total— Atlantic States, &c.. .61,181,000.. . 125,448,000 
" Valley of Miss 45,362,000. . .292,451,000 

Total— United States 106,533,000. .417,899,000 

VALLEY OF THE msSISSIFPI. 

WlMAt, loduHiieoca, 

BMhsls BndMb 

Ohio 13,572,000.... 57,600,000 

Indiana 7,044,000. . . 30,625,000 

minois 4,563,000. . . .25,584,000 

Missouri 1,525,000... 15,625,000 

Kentucky 4,709,000.... 54,625,000 
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WhMt Indkoeoi 

Boihclfl Bmhvla 

Tennessee 8,340,000 .... 70,265,000 

Arkansas 2,427,000 8,250,000 

Mississippi 378,000 2,107,000 

Louisiana — 8,360,000 

AUbama •80,000... .16,650,000 

Wisconsin 971,000 672,000 

Iowa 793,000 2,028,000 



Total 45,362,000 ...292,451,000 

The above estimates appear to us to be 
overrated in some iustaDces, and underrated 
in others. If we assume the aggregate, how- 
ever, to be about the total amount of the 
crop of 1845, and add a small increase for 
that of 1846, we may take the wheat crop 
of 1846 at 110 millions, and that of Indian 
com at 460 millions of bushels.* On this 
basis it appears that our exports to foreign 
countries, for the year ending September 1, 
1847, amounted in quantity to about 25 per 
cent on the crop of wheat, and less than 5 
per cent, on the crop of Indian com. 

With regard to the crops of the present 
year, the accounts received from all quarters 
of the United States justify the belief that 
the harvests, both for wheat and Indian 
corn, will be more abundant than those of 
last year. Perhaps it would be safe to esti* 
mate an addition of 15 per cent, on the 
quantity of wheat raised over that of 1846, 
and 30 per cent, on the crop of Indian com, 
making about 130,000,000 bushels of the 
former, and 600,000,000 bushels of the latter. 

Should the expectations of these increased 
quantities be realized with regard to these 
important staples, and the promise of abun- 
dant harvests m Europe be also realized, thus 
cutting off a large proportion of the creat 
demand from abroad, which has stimulated 
and sustained prices for nearly a year past, 
it would seem reasonable to calculate on a 
much lower range of prices for grain of all 
kinds than our farmers have been favored 
with during the recent famine in Europe. 
A moderate competition, however, from 
abroad, in the demand for breadstuffs, may 
enable them to become sensible of the value 
of the home market. 

The importance of the home market for 
the consumption of the grain crops is shown 
by the following estimate, made some years 
since in the Philadelphia Commercial List, 
with regard to the disposition of the wheat 
crop of 1840, to which we add a similar cal- 
culation respecting the crop of 1846 : 

1840. 1846 

Biwheli B(uh«Ii 

Estimated wheat crop 80,000,000. . 110,000,000 

Used for seed, starch, Ac 7,750,000. . . 10,000,000 

Consumed for food in U. S. . . . 60,950,000. . . 72,000,000 
Exported to foreign countries. 11,300,000. . .28,000,000 

Of the Indian com crop of 1846, we esti- 
mate, that the 460 million oushels raised,win 
have been thus disposed of: 

Exported to foreign countries 22,000,000 bnshels. 

Sold to and consumed by non- 
producers 100,000,000 ' " 



♦ This is about the estimate of the Patent Office, 
an addition of ten per cent, being added to 1845. 
We rather regard the estimate as much too low. 



Consumed on the flurms and plan- 
tations of the producers fbr hu- 
man and animal food, seed, &c . 838,000,000 bushelff. 

Total 460,000,000 " 

A calculation made, however, upon the 
basis of the Commercial List, for the last 
season, we admit, is not by any^ means a fair 
one. The foreign demand has increased be* 
yond measure more than the home, from the 
absolute destitution in Europe and failure of 
accustomed supplies. Hieh prices at home, 
too, would operate to checK consumption. It 
stands to reason, however, from the nature of 
the two demands, that the one originating at 
home must be many times the greater of the 
two, though at the same time the foreign 
may give character to prices, and in general 
does. 

The following table will show the export 
of Indian com from the United States for 57 
years: 

TOTAL EXPORTS OF CORN AND CORN MEAL FROM THE 

UNITED STATES FROM 1791 TO 1647. 
Tear Busbela coin Bbls com meal 

1791 1,713,214 351,695 

1792 1,964,973 263,405 

1793 1,233,768 189,715 

1 794 1 ,505,977 24 1 ,570 

1795 1,935,345 512,445 

1796 1,173,552 540,286 

1797 804,922 254,799 

1798 1,218,231 21 1,694 

1799 1,200,492 231,226 

1800 1,694,327 338,108 

1801 1,768,162 919,353 

1802 1,633,283 266,816 

1803 2,079,608 133,606 

1804 1,944,373 111,327 

1805 861 ,501 1 16, 131 

1806 1,064,263 108,342 

1807 1,01 8,721 136,460 

1808 249,538 30,818 

1809 522,049 57,260 

1810 1,054,252 86,744 

181 1 2,790,850 147,426 

1812 2,039,999 90,810 

1813 1,486,970 52,521 

1814 61,284 26,438 

1815 830,516 72,634 

1816 1,077,614 89,1 19 

1817 387,454 106,763 

1818 1,075,190 120,029 

1819 1,086,762 135,271 

1820 533,741 146,316 

1821 607,277 131,669 

1822 509,098 148,228 

1823 749,034 141,501 

1824 779,297 152,723 

1825 869,644 187,225 

1826 505,381 158,652 

1827 978,664 131,041 

1828 70,492 174,639 

1829 897,656 173,775 

1830 444,109 145,301 

1831 571,312 207,604 

1832 451,230 146,710 

1833 437,174 146,678 

1834 303,449 : 149,609 

1835 755,781 166,788 

1836 124,791 140,917 

1837 151,276 159,435 

1838 172,321 171,843 

1839 162,306 165!672 

1840 574,279 206,063 

535,727 232,284 



1841. 



1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 17,272,815 



600,308 209,190 

672,608 174,254 

825,282 247,889 

840,184 269,030 

1»826.068 298,790 

""'"'"• 945,089 
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BREADSTUFFS — Flour Exports.— 
There hae sprang up a much greater 
disposition to speculate in produce for 
a rise. Money continues easy for good 
paper, and the present low prices are 
looked upon as available, or, as it is tersely 
ezpreeeed on 'Change, ** there is money in 
them." A healthy tone, is, therefore, more 



f apparent. The English duty on flour was 
! 4s., until February, 1849, when it came off, 
; and has since been nominal. We have com- 
piled from Treasury reports the following 
table of export and destination of flour from 
the United States. It afibrds a sort of 
chart of the direction which the flour ex- 
port trade has taken at times. , 



DB8TIKATION OF FLOUB SHIPPBD FBOM THB UHTTBD 8TATB8. 

Wkertto. 1M7' IMt. 18S0. 185t. 

Swed. W. Indies 7,36« 7,573 8,757 5,815 

Danish do 52,150 49,568 44,802 50,102 

Dutch Ea«t Indies 1,150 4,625 1,600 1,873 

Dutch West Indies 11,387 17,221 18,354 19,217 

HoUand and Belgium 73,871 727 l,in 594 

England 2,457,076 953,815 369,777 1,004,763 

Gibraltar 23,974 6,265 2,543 195 

British East Indies 3,034 791 1,646 1,600 

British West Indies 320,363 303,551 250,776 294,731 



British American Colonies 272,299 294,891 244,072 

France 612,641 . 

French West Indies 28,966 

Hayti 40,257 

Cuba 50,046 

Spanish West Indies 17,780 



5,554 5,480. 

10,903 31,504. 



Madeira 4,856. . 

Cape de Vords 1,634. . 

Texas — . . 

Mexico 5,928.. 

Honduras 10,686 

Central America 550. 

Columbia 89,403. 

Bratil 270,473 

ArgenUne Republic 10,684. 

Chili 5,977.. 

South America 2,128. 

West Indies 4,902. 

Africa 25,728.. 

Northwest Coast 764. 



7,154. 
6,429 
4,358.. 
501.. 

11,633.. 

4,125.. 

4,180.. 
32,251. 



252,380 

7,903 

43,867 

5,511 



5,584 

7,074 2;285 

5,321 7,006 

455 — 



328,129 295,415 



9,736 14,964 

4,725 5,912 

746 2,573 

41,072 47,477 



6,592. 
5,129.. 

3,984. 
4,617. 
1,180. 



374,711 



4,901 22,612 

2,848 4,327 

40 200 

1,702 4,079 

5,524 5,430 

858 2,593 

18,949 19,158 



Other ports 29,866 35,017. 

Total barrels 4,382,496 2,108,013 1,385,448 2,202,335 

Average price $5.95 $5.35 $5.00 $4.77 



sragc pnce f d.V5. . . 

The following table gives the aggregate 
export and oflficiai value, showing the year- 
ly average for several years : 

AOOBBOATB EXPOBT Or FLOUR FBOM THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Burrcti 

1840 1,893,182... 

1841 1,510,613.., 

1842 1,283,602.. 

1843 841,474... 

1844 1,438,574.. 

1845 1,195,230... 

1846 2,286,476.. 

1847 4,383,496.. 

1848 2,119,393... 

1849 2,108,113.. 

1850 1,385,448.. 

1851 2,202,335.. 

The year 1840 was of the largest export 
for many years ; the following year was 
also considerable, and the effect of this ex- 
port was the advance of the average price 
to $6 in 1842. If the wheat crop was 
35,000,000 bbls., the difference was equal to 
$15,000,000 to wheat growers ; hence agri- 
cnltural prosperity and improved home mar- 
kets. In the years 1846 and 1847 the trade 
was immense. England and her posses- 
sions took three-fourths of the whole ex- 



yftla« 


Aff. v«l. bbl 
..|5 37 


.10,143,615. 


. 7,779,646. 


.. 5 20 


. 7,373,356. 


.. 6 00 


. 3,763,073. 


.. 4 50 


. 6,759,488. 


.. 4 75 


. 5,398,593. 


.. 4 51 


.11,668,669. 


.. 5 09 


26,133,841 . 


.. 5 95 


.13,194,109. 


..622 


.11,280,582. 


. 5 35 


. 7,098,570. 


.. 500 


.10,524,331. 


.. 4 77 



port of floujr, and the result was a yearly in- 
creasing average price in the sales of the 
whole wheat crop. In the above table the 
average per barrel is given on the export 
price of the whole quantity; the prices 
vary, however, as that sent to the British 
American colonies averaged $5.25, while 
that sent to England averaged $6 — while 
that sent to Portugal and Madeira averaged 
over $7, and that to Mexico $4 50. The 
exports to France, Belgium, and Holland 
were considerable, as compared with former 
shipments, but the com laws of those coun- 
tries being suspended, it might have been 
expected that much larger transactions 
would have resulted. 

In the year 1849-50, central Europe was 
possessed of a great surplus of wheat, and 
it poured into England in immense quan- 
tities. Of flour, and wheat as qrs. of wheat, 
France furnished 1,145,000 qrs, out of an 
importation into England of 4,830,263 qrs., 
and the United States supplied 537,031 qrs. 
of that quantity. In that year prices were 
in Europe very low, under the reaction 
from the high prices induced by the famine 
of 1847. The prices in Europe were thus : 
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PKI0X8 OF WHKAT IN lUBOPB. 

Armmf Fri«« Prie« 

18i» (0 lUO 16S0 

France 45s. 7d 838. 2d. 

Belgium 46». Od 378. 2d. 

Pru88ia 348. 3d 3l8. 6d. 

In consequence of these prevailing low 
prices^ England was the recipient of Euro- 
pean wheat ; nevertheless, the United States 
supplied in that year more than 10 percent, 
of the English consumption. This year 
the reverse is the case ; Europe is short of 



food, and the production of English is Iarg». 
It is much to be regretted that our official 
returns cannot be brought down to a date 
later than almost twelve months. Since the 
last official report an entire change has taken 
place. England is an exporter, instead of 
bein^ the sole customer, and we have no 
official guide as to the direction of the trade. 
Unofficial returns of exports from the United 
States to Great Britain, from September 1 
to nearly the close of April, give the follow- 
ing figures : 



BXPOBT OF BBEJLDSTUFFS FBOM THB UNITED STATES TO OBBAT BBITAJN AND IBBLAND, 
SINCB SEPT. 1, 1851. 
From Floor, bbla. MMl^bbla. WIia«t,biMh. Core, bsA. 

New-York to Apr. 20 448,275 15 1,167,529 488,390 

New-Orlean8....to Apr. 10 73,595 — — 301,713 

Philadelphia to Apr. 16 109,137 1,680 291,189 23,583 

Baltimore to Apr. 16 128,353 — 120,121 31,824 

Boston to Apr. 17 27,523 — 18,135 15,021 

OlherPortt toApr.lO 20,925 — 54,544 44,784 



Total 1852 807,808 1,695 1,651,518 905,315 

About same time. . . .1851 862,378 3,959 844,344 564,805 

1850 281,734 2,552 430,329 2,348,923 

1849 726,979 61,034 956,419 6,751,514 

1848 155,224 83,471 215,139 2,056,053 



BREADSTUFFS — Preservation of 
Wheat and Flour, &c. — Professor Beck's 
experiments in this department have thus 
far been confined to wheat and wheat flour, 
which constitute the subject of the report 
before us. Indian corn and meal, which 
have now become such important articles of 
export, will receive due attention in the 
course of his researches. In entering upon 
the subject of his present report, his first 
object was to ascertain the amount of water 
in different kinds of wheat and flour, for all 
contain water in great or lesser quantities 
Its amount is greater in cold countries 
than in warm. In Alsace, from 16 to 20 
per cent. ; England, from 14 to 17 per 
cent. ; United States, from 12 to 14 per 
cent. ; Africa and Sicily, from 9 to 11 per 
cent. 

This accounts for the fact, that the same 
weight of Southern flour yields more bread 
than Northern. English wheat yields 13 
pounds more to the quarter than Scotch. 
Alabama flour, it is said, yields 20 per cent, 
more than that of Cincinnati. And, in gen- 
eral, American flour, according to one of the 
most extensive London bakers, absorbs 8 or 
10 per cent, more of its own weight of wa- 
iter, in being msule into bread, than the Eng- 
lish. The English grain is fuller and rounder 
than the American, being in truth puffed up 
with moisture. All this is accounted for by 
temperature. The warmer the country, the 
more is the water dried out of the grain be- 
fore it ripens ; and hence, when made into 
bread, it absorbs more water again, and is 
therefore more valuable. 

Water also unfits it for pretervation. The 
books of a single inspector in New- York 
• city showed, that in 1847, he inspected 



218,679 barrels of sour and musty flour. In 
his opinion, the loss on these was $250,000. 
Every year the total loss in the United 
States, from moisture in wheat and flour, is 
estimated at from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 ! 
To remedy this great evil, the grain should 
be well ripened before harvesting, and well 
dried before being stored in a good dry 
granary. Afterward, in grinding and in 
transporting, it should be carefully pro- 
tected from wet, and the flour be kept from 
exposure to the atmosphere. The best pre- 
caution is kiln drying. By this process the 
wheat and flour are passed over iron plates 
heated by steam to the boiling point. From 
each barrel of flour 16 or 17 pounds of wa- 
ter are thus expelled, leaving still four or 
five per cent, in the flour, an amount too 
small to do injury. If all the water be ex- 
pelled, the quality of the ,flour is deterio- 
rated. 

The mode of ascertaining the amount of 
water in flour is this : take a small sample, 
say 5 ounces, and weigh it carefully. Put 
it in a dry vessel, which should be heated 
by boiling water. After 6 or 7 hours, weigh 
it carefully until it loses no more weight. 
Its loss of weight shows the original 
amount of water. 

The next object of Professor Beck, was to 
ascertain the amount of gluten in the va- 
rious samples o( flour. Gluten is an ad- 
hesive, pasty mass, and consists of several 
diflferent principles, though its constitution 
has not yet been satisfactorily determined. 
It is chiefly the nutritious portion of the 
flour. The remaining principles are mostly 
starch, sugar, and gum. These three lat- 
ter, have been thought not to be nutritioaa, 
but this is probably an error. On an aver* 
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m, their relative amoant in 100 parts are 
about at fuUows: 
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Water 
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Starch 


67... 
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Sugar and nun. . . 


8... 
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The Professor examined, according to the 

S resent report, 33 different samples, from 
ifferent parts of the United States and 
Europe, and he gives the preference to the 
Kobanka variety from the south of Russia. 
There would probably be a prejudice against 
it in this country, from the natural yellow- 
ish hue of its flour and bread. 

The process for determining the relative 
amounts of gluten, starch, sugar, and gum, 
is this : put a few ounces of nour, careiuUy 
weighed, in a cotton or linen cloth ; pour 
cold water upon it, and work up the dough 
with the fingers. All except the gluten 
strains through the cloth. This is then 
dried and weighed. 

The gum and sugar become dissolved in 
the water, but the starch settles at the bot- 
tom of the vessel. This water is poured 
off, and the starch is thus obtained, and 
may be weighed. The water is next 
evaporated, and the gum and sugar also ob- 
tained in a dry state for weighing. This is 
not a perfect method. Other methods, 
more complicated, give different results ; 
but this is sufficiently accurate in a practical 
way for ascertaining the relative value of 
different specimens. 

The report contains some valuable re- 
marks on agriculture in general. The in- 
quiry is not simply how productive a field 
may be made, however important that may 
be, but concerns also the eoit of such pro- 
duction. A man may astonish the country 
by the great abundance of his crops, and yet 



become bankrupt with his great returns — 
simply because they cannot repay their cost. 
The questions, therefore, of economy of 
measures and economy of treatment, are of 
the first importance. It should be known, 
also, that wheat raised on a rich soil is more 
nutritious, taking the same quantity, than 
that raised on poor ground. 

We hope these inquiries will be continued 
without delay. As yet, after so few months' 
labor, they are merely preliminary. Pro- 
fessor Beck has given abundant proof of his 
ability to pursue the subject, in his noble 
report on the mineralogy of New- York, and 
in his valuable works on Chemistry and 
BoUn^ ; and we may reasonably anticipate, 
that his researches in organic analysis, will 
be entitled to a place with those of Profes- 
sor Horsford, of Cambridge, or of Professor 
Norton, of Yale. 

BOSTON— Prooribs and Weilth of.— 
The City of Boiton, In 1738, eight years 
after its settlement, Boston was said to be 
rather a village than a town, consisting of no 
more than twenty or thirty houses, fn 1675 
the population was 4,000 ; 1690, 7.000 ; 
1704, 6,750; 1720. 11,000; 1735, 16,000. 
Slaves in 1754, 989, or one-sixteenth of 
population. In 1765, the inhabitants were 
15,520; 1776, 2,719 whites, the rest having 
dispersed on account of the revolution ; 
1789, 17,880; 1790,18.038; 1800,24,937; 
1810, 33,787; 1820, 43,2.08; 1830, 6l,.392; 
1840, 85,000; 1845, 114,360. The annual 
average increase shown by the first six 
national censuses, was 3.82, 3.54, 2.81, 4.17, 
3.84; but the census of 1845 shows an in- 
crease of 7 per cent per annum, during the 
past five years. 

There are in operation 700 miles of ra3- 
way radiating from Boston, having a capital 
of 122,202,700, and having coat $26,712, 128 
57. 



RAILSOAD B178IHK88 DONB IN 1815. 



NuBM llUMtr»v«1«d Ibomm bpOTdftuTM DMd«4 

Eastern 218,583 ♦350,149 65 $116,840 00 8 

Maine 1M,M6 287,063 10 154,009 95 7 

LoweU 175,537 356,067 67 179,042 13 8 

Naahoa (brancb) 43,065 112,680 89 48,009 94 15 

Pitehborg 167,816 203,996 36 78,333 76 8 

CharlestowQ (branch) 14,800 26,814 04 16,276 77 

Worcester 258,706 487,455 53 249,729 50 8 

Norwich (branch) 173,230 204,308 45 184,229 03 3 



870,621 25. 
8,001 26. 



Weatem " 530,201 813,480 15. 

ConnecUent River (branch) . . . 15,268 13,521 06 . 

Ilartford (branch) 14,559 — — 

Berkshire " 29,359 — — 

West Slockbridge (branch).. . 4,410 2,31120 447 52 4 

ProTidence 175,903 850,628 97 197,827 11 7 



StOQghton (branch) 4,232 . 

Tannton " 27,968.. 

New-BedAml" 48t040.. 

OldColony 2,550.. 

Middleboroogh (branch) 17,800 . . 



7,810 00 2,904 76 4 

116,586 99 100,889 95 8 

78,211 12 29,853 76 7 



15,796 72. 



8,20583. 
Total 2,111,208 $3,426,831 80 $1,604,812 58 
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PVBUOATIOHS Df BOSTON. 

KoborFabUcatioM SqMmlachM TalM 

DtUy BnbwJTlpUon 5,075,320 4,780,029,840 $100,079 

D«ily penny 1 1,408,000 7,018,617,000 1 10,400 

Seml-wcekly 1,462,448 1,442,010,336 58,748 

Weekly. . . . 11,610,040 8,738,546,856 334,805 

Semi-monthly 458,400 216,314,400 31,700 

Monthly 2,583,600 1,522,477,200 127,190 

Bi-monthly and Qu»rteriy 37,200 143,076,800 24,500 

Annual 255,500 265,045,300 31,565 

$825,074 



Total 32,890,508 24,132,117,132. 



It tboB appears that 32,890,508 publica- 
tions are issaed annually from the Boston 
press, averaging 109,098 daily, allowing 310 
working days to the year, valued at $825,074. 
These contain 24,132,117,132 square inches, 
or 3,847 acres of printed sheets, averaging 
12 acres each day. Deducting ten per cent, 
for the margin of the sheeU not printed, and 
there remains 6,926 acres of printed surface 
which goes out to the public mind, to in- 
fluence or educaU it for good or for ill. And 
it is supposed that the number of sheets 
printed for books and other publications, 
not named in the above account, or not 
periodical, makes a near approach to the 
same amount. 

CHAHITIB8 OP BOSTON FHOM 1830-46. 

Religions contribntions $1,120,219 75 

Instruction 1,161.128 16 

General charity 2,272,990 51 

MlsceUaneouB 438,321 30 

Total $4,992,659 81 

This not includmg the private acts of bene- 



volence, which are supposed as much more. 
Of these donations, $268,753 83 were given 
in 1845. 



COMMBBCI OF BOSTOH. 
Tmlii Imports Exporta 

1824 12,628,253. . . .6,036,963. . 

1825 15,231 ,856 ... . 6,078,619 . . 

1826 12,627,449 . . . .6,780,577 . . 

1827 11,591,830. . . .7,322,910. . 

1828 12,540,924 . . . .7,438,014 . . 

1829 9,990,915. . . .5,881,717. . 

1830 8,348,623. . . .5,180,178. . 

1831 13,414,309. . . .5,896,092. . 

1832 15,760,512. . .10,107,768. . 

1833 17,853,446. . . .8,062,219. . 

1834 15,614,720. . . .7,309,761 . . 

1835 19,038,580. . . .7,952,346. . 

1836 25,897,955. . . .8,475,313. . 

1837 15,027,842 . . . .7.836,270. . 

1838 13,463,465. . . .7,036,882. . 

1839 18,409,186 .. 8,013,536.. 

1840 14,122,308. . . .8,405,224. . 

1841 18,908,242. . . .9,372,612. . 

1842 12,633,713. . . .7,226,104. . 

1843 20,662,567.... 7,265,712.. 

1844 22,141,788. . . .8,294.726. . 

1845 21,591,877. . . .9,370,851. . 



.4,193,112 81 
..5,047,814 25 
.3,988,378 46 
..4,179,494 67 
.4,597,176 86 

.4,167,199 78 
.3,662,301 78 

.5,227,592 00 
. .5,524,839 36 
.3,895,036 71 
..2,830,172 69 
.3,624,771 94 
.4,470,053 73 
.2,565,830 67 
. 2,411,155 05 
.3,294,827 65 
. .2,456,920 22 
.3.226,441 47 
.2,780,186 04 
.3,491,019 82 

.5,034,954 14 
. .5,249,634 00 



PBOGBSSSIYB WEALTH OF BOSTON. 

TMn RMlbtato PtnoiuilErtiito Total Valvrtloii PloQt Tuc 

1800 6,901,000 8,194,700 15,095,700 4,543 88,428 

1810 10,177,200 8,273,300 18,450,500 7,764 144,486 

1814 16,557,000 13,859,400 30,416,400 6,636 131,330 

1815 18,265,600 14,647,400 32,913,000 6,457 157,794 

1816 21,059,800 15,448,000 36,507,800 7,755 157,663 

1817 21,643,600 16,373,400 38,017,000 7,497 163,313 

1818 22,321,800 16,879,400 39,201,200 7,699 172,592 

1819 22,795,800 16,583,400 39,379,200 8,030 169,859 

1820 21,687,000 16,602,200 38,289,200 7,810 165,228 

1821 22,122,000 18,671,600 40,793,600 8,646 174,968 

1822 23,364,400 18,775,800 42,140,200 8,880 167,583 

1823 25,867,000 19,529,800 44,896,800 9,855 172,423 

1824 27,303,800 22,540,000 49,843,800 10,807 228,181 

1825 30,992,000 21,450,600 54,442,600 11,660 201,039 

1826 84,203,000 25,246,200 59,449,200 12,602 226,975 

1827 36,061,400 29,797,000 65,858,800 12,442 242,946 

1828 35,908,000 25,615,200 61,523,200 12,535 235,115 

1829 36,963,800 24,104,200 61,068,000 13,495 261,461 

1830 36,960,000 22,626,000 59,586,000 13,096 260,967 

1831 37.675,000 23,023,200 60,698,200 13,618 260,184 

1832 39,145,200 28,369,200 67,514,400 14,184 298,085 

1833 40,966,400 29,510,800 70,477,200 14,898 321,876 

1834 43,140,600 31,665,200 74,805,800 15,137 374,292 

1835 47,552,800 81,749,800 79,302,600 16,188 408,699 

1836 53,373,000 31,895,000 88,245,000 16,719 444,656 

1837 56,311,600 33,272,200 89,583,800 17,182 473,692 

1838 57,372,400 32,859,200 90,231,600 15,615 465,557 

1839 58,577,800 33,248,600 91,626,400 16,561 543,660 

1840 60,424,200 34,157,400 94,581,600 17,696 546,742 

1841 61,963,000 86,043,600 98,0f6,600 18,915 616,412 

1842 65,499,900 41,223,800 . . . .105,723,700 19,636 637.779 

1843 67,673.400 42,372,600 110,056,000 20,063 712,379 

1844 72,048,000 46.402.300 118,450.300 22.339 744.210 

1845 81,991,400 63,957,300 135,948,700 24,287 811,838 
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BALTIMORE — Histort aud Rbsodroks, 
BTO.— Baltimore, the most soathern of the 
ibar great *' commercml cities*' on the Atlao* 
tic seaboard of our country, from its positioii, 
the rapidity of its growth, aod its prospective 
greatnesst is entitled to a more extended 
notice than is usually giren to the cities 
sketched in this series. It is the larsest and 
most striking instance yet presented to the 
world, of the rapid centrahzation and deve- 
lopment of all the elements of commercial 
greatness which characterize the New 
World. Barely fifty years old as a city, it 
already takes rank, in population and trade, 
with those across the water which have been 
straggling up toward importance for centu- 
ries, and, with all the vigor and elasticity of 
early youth, is pressing on hopefully to a 
bright and strong manhood. 

It is located upon an estuary, or small bay, 
which makes up for about two and a half 
miles on the north side of the Patapsco river, 
about ten miles from the entrance of this 
river into the Chesapeake Bay, of which it is 
lor this distance an arm. By ship channel it 
is about 300 miles from the ocean, in 39^ 17' 
23" north latitude, and longitude 26' east 
firom Washington. 

The city contains about 10.000 acres of 
land, extending about four and a half miles 
from east to west, and three and a half from 
north to south. It consisted originally of more 
than fifty elevations, or hills, separated by 
abrupt valleys, or ravines, and in a few in- 
stances by formidable marshes ; while nearly 
in the centre it is divided by a rapid stream 
of water, known as " Jones' Falls. 1 his 
stream has on three occasions— October 5, 
1786. August 9, 1817, and June 14, 1837— 
overflowed its banks and done great damage, 
both to life and property. The city has, in 
consequence, been at sreat pains to remove 
all obstructions from its bed, and have the 
numerous bridges by which it is crossed 
sprung by a single arch, and at snch a height 
as to remove all further danger from mis 
sonrce. The division east of the falls is a^in 
nominally subdivided into two parts — FeWs 
Point and Old Town, The Point is the most 
easterly portion of the city, has the advantage 
of mater depth of water than the upper 
harbor contains, is the resort of seamen and 
immigranU, and the place where th» greater 
part of the sliip-building and manufactures 
of the city are carried oo- Old Town lies 
north aod west of (bis, and is principally in- 
habited by Qiechanics and laborers. 

The portion west o( the falls is, in like man- 
ner, divided into two parts— the Cify Proper 
and Spring Garden section. The former is 
the ceutre of trade, and contains most of the 
residences of the more wealthy of the citizens, 
while the latter, which is the extreme south- 
western quarter, is the residence of many 
mechanics and laborers. It is the lowest 
and most anhealthy portion of the city, being 



subject, to a considerable extent, at certain 
seasons of the year, to bilious and btermiV 
tent diseases. While the uneven and broken 
nature of the ground, with the exception of 
this quarter, has severely taxed both pnblio 
and private resources ^nd enterprise, it has 
been made to obviate, to a great degree, the 
necessity of extended sewers, (the whola 
amount of which is less than two miles,) and 
greatly conduces to the healthfulness of the 
city. Indeed, in this important respect, 
Baltimore will not suffer by comparisou with 
the most highly favored cities of our land. 

The first settlers on the shores of the 
Chesapeake Bay seem to have moved, for a 
long timn, almost at random in the selection 
of the sites of their future towns, and to have 
been blmdly experimenting with the laws of 
nature, or attempting capnciously to produce 
a factitious determination of wealth and popn- 
lation to points never desiffned for such a for- 
tune by their Maker. Hence, some places 
for which they mapped out future greatness, 
and which they tried to nurse up to it, are 
now almost as much a wilderness as when 
they were first discovered*, while other 
spots, in which tliey saw no comelmess, are 
now thriving marts. 

In this way the most unrivaled advantages 
of the location of Baltimore were long quite 
overlooked, and when, as late as the year 
1729, they attracted attention, and the town 
was laid out, only a part of it was under cul- 
tivatiop, and that as a farm, while the rest 
was a wilderness. 

The part thus first laid out, (60 acres in 
extent,) was the central southern portion, 
about the head, of what is now fiimiliarly 
called '* the basin.** Three years subsequent, 
in 1732, ten acres east of »* Jones' Falls," a 
part of the present ** Old Town,** were laid 
out under the name of Jonestown, and the 
two became united as the town of Baltimore 
in 1735. For some years its growth was by 
no means rapid. It was surrounded by 
older and jealous rivals, and was oblised to 
contend with all the obstacles which they 
could throw in its way. An authentic sketch 
of it, made in 1752, by Mr. John Moale, ia 
in (he rooms of the American Historical So- 
ciety, fivm which it appears that it then con- 
tained about twen^-five houses, four of 
which were built of brick, while the rest 
were quite primitive in their structure. Six- 
teen years later, in 1768, it became the shire 
town of the county, and arrangements w^re 
made for the erection of a court-house and 
jail, which had been previously located at 
Joppa, a place now known only in history. 
Its first newspaper, '* The Maryland Journal 
and Baltimore Advertiser,** weekly, was 
issued on the 20 th of August, 1773, and a 
second, ** Dunlap's MarvUnd Oaxette,** in 
1 775. It was not deemed a port of entry till 
1780, when first a custom-house was opened, 
and a naval officer appointed. Until that 
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time all veMels trading to and from the port, 
entered, cleared, and obtained their registers 
at Annapolis. None or the streets were paved 
till 1782, when a commencement was made 
on Baltimore street, from that day to this the 
main street of the city. In the same year the 
first regular communication with Philadel- 
phia — a line of stage-coaches — was opened : 
watchmen began to be employed in 1784, 
and, not to enlarge by tedious detail, it began 
to assnme metropolitan airs, and obtained an 
act of incorporation on the 3 1st day of Decem- 
ber. 1796. The city government was or- 
tfauized in the following year, and from the 
beginning of 1798, Baltimore may be classed 
among American ciiies. 

In 1775 a census was taken, at the expense 
of a few private Individ oals, and the town 
ibnnd to contain 564 booses, and 5,934 per- 
sons. Some idea of its steadily rapid growth 
since, may be obtained from the following: 



WUto 



Total 



Tmh 8kT« FrM eolored 

17W 1,255 328... 11, 925... 13,503 

1800 2,843 2,771... 20,000.... 26,514 

1810 4,072 5,671 . . . .86,212. . . .46,555 

1890 4,357 10,826. ...48,055.... 62,738 

1830 4,120 14,790.... 51,710.... 70,620 

1840 3,212 17,980. . . .81,321.. .102,513 

The census of the present year; when it 
ahall be taken, will probably show a popnla- 
tioo of not less than 135,000, and, it is gene- 
rally sQpposedf will considerably exceed 
that nnmber. 

Its increase in wealth has kept pace with 
the increase of its population. In 1808 the 
▼alae of taxable property in the cit}r was 
computed at $2,522,780. The following is 
the official estimate of the value of the pro- 
perty and number of houses erected in the 
city fi>r the last six years : 

No. of 
R«alaodPenooalProp«rtf Howwcreetod 

1844 $53,790,170 609 

1845 53,750,496 1,508 

1846 54,851,217 — 

1847 72,079,322 2,006 

1848 74,228,276 1,920 

1849 78,252,588 1,894 

1850 80,237,960 — 

There is, however, every reason to believe 
that the actual value of the property far ex- 
ceeds this taxable estimate. 

In all the branches of business, in bnsiness 
ihcilities, and in the public works by which 
cities are embellished, Baltimore has kept 
pace with the increase of its wealth and p<H>u- 
lation. It is familiarly known as " The 
Mmtumental Cityy" — a name derived from 
certain monuments which the public spirit 
of its inhabitants has erected to commemo- 
rate worthy men and heroic deeds in their 
own or their country's history. The largest 
of these is the one erected to the memory of 
Washington. This stands upon the highest 
of the origiual hills of the city, at the inter- 
section of Charles and Monuooent streets. 
The summit of this hill is one hundred and 
fifty feet above the water in the harbor, and 



from this the monument, of white marble^ 
rises one hundred and eighty feet. It con- 
sists of a base fifty fbet square, and twenty 
feet in height, surmounted by a I>oric oolomn, 
twenty feet in diameter, within which is a 
winding staircase leading to the top, which 
is crowned with a colossal statue of Wash- 
ington, thirteen feet in height. Tho top 
commands an excellent view of the city, har- 
bor, river, bay, and surrounding country, for 
the enjoyment of which it is much visited by 
strangers. This monument cost upwards of 
$100,000, which was raised by means of a 
lottery. 

The monument next in importance is 
"BatUe Monument" upon Cal vert-street, be- 
tween Fayette and Lexington, erected in 
1815, to the memory of those who fell at 
North Point the previous year, in defence of 
the city. This monument, also of white 
marble, is fifty-two feet high, and was erected 
by the general and voluntary subscriptions 
of the inhabitants. The base is Egyptian 
— the column, a bundle of Roman fasces, 
upon the bands of which are inscribed the 
names of those it commemorates, and the 
whole is surmounted by a female figure, em- 
blematic of the Genius of the City, holding 
aloft a civic crown, the award of those who 
averted her capture at the expense of their 
lives. 

The city now contains upwards of a hun- 
dred churches, three universities, four col- 
leges, and many beautiful and commodious 
public buildings. To notice these, however, 
further than they afiect the commercial or 
mercantile character of the city, is no part of 
the design of this article. The Mercnanta* 
Exchange, at the comer of Gay and Lombard 
streets, is a spacious building, 225 feet long 
by 141 feet wide, and contains, besides the 
usual reading-room, and room for the meeting 
of the merchants, the custom-house, a bank, 
telegraph ofi^es, a hotel, dec. The room in 
which the merchants* meetings are held is 
fifty-three feet square, ban upon its east and 
west sides colonnades, the columns of which 
are of fine Italian marble, each a single block, 
and it is lighted by a dome 115 feet above the 
dtreet. 

Building lots in this city are held by a 
tenure iminewhat peculiar. About the year 
1747, a practice originated of disposing of 
lots by leases for l«ng tenna — ^usuallT ninety- 
nine years— at a certain specified annual 
rent, the leases ffenerally containing a oove> 
nant for renewal, on the same terms aa the 
oriffinal, firom time to time forever, at the 
option of the lessee, or hia assigns. This 
system of ** ground rents" has found ikvor 
with all classes. 

To the wealthy it offers the convenience 
of a ready and safe investment, with an nn- 
alterable and certain return of due mterest : 
while the young tradesman, the sueeesirfiil 
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prosecution of whose business demands ths 
employment of his whole capital therein, and 
the poor mechanic, who may be unable to 
purchase a lot for the erection of a shop or 
residence, it furnishes with a building site 
without present expense ; in other woras, it, 
ia effect, gives them a permanent loan to the 
amount of the value of the building lot, 
without endorser or mortgage. The build- 
in gs, with the lots, are thus held as personal, 
instead of real estate, and, in consequence, 
transfers are made with much greater faci- 
lity. 



So convenient has this been found a prac- 
tice, that, in many instances, nominal 
**■ ground rents ** — as of one per cent, per lot 
— are created with an eye to this special con- 
venience. About nine-tenths of the occu* 
pied ground of the city is believed to be leaso> 
hold property of this nature. 

The banking operations of the city are 
conducted by twelve banks, with a capital of 
$7,225,794, and a circulation of $2,074,687. 
The following table will show their condition 
at the beginmng of the current year : 



Bwki Cnpitd OioalAtiM. Jan. 1, 1850. Dcporita, Ami* 1, I86t 

Bank orBalUmore $1,200,000 $230,«31 $349,«5 

Union Bmnk of Maryland 010,350 100,710 310,170 

Mechanics* Bank .591,376 «5,706 545,7M 

Coromereial and Farmers' Bank 512^ 196,130 410,936 

Fanners' and Merchants' Bank 393,560 110,143 129,138 

Marine Bank 310,000 112,170 229,495 

Franklin Bank 801.850 84,159 110,568 

Merchants' Bank 1,500,000 171,320 869,478 

Western Bank 308,280 290,025 363,501 

Fanners* and Plantsrs' Bank 600,625 337,653 315,184 

Chesapeake Bank 341,293 114,940 331,364 

ClUiens' Bank 250,000 — — 



Total $7,225,794. 



, .#2,074,587 $3,664,845 



The Citizens' Bank, whose operations 
have been for the last few years suspended, 
was re-organized, and resumed the regular 
prosecution of its business on the 15th of 
April, of the present year. It is for this rea- 
son that it 18 not carried out in the columns 
of circulation and deposits. 

There are ten well-conducted fire and ma- 
rine insurance companies, and one health in- 
surance company in active operation, while 
more than this number, incorporated in other 
states, or in England, have their agencies es- 
tablished, and do a large amount of business. 
The iH>licy of the state, however, has been to 
discourage these, and throw the whole busi- 
ness into the hands of the societies of its 
own creation ; and all agents of societies in- 
corporated abroad are compelled to comply 
witn the provisions of the Act of Assembly, 
passed at the December session, 1846, ch. 
357, which provides that " any individual, or 
association of individuals, or corporations not 
incorporated and authorized by the laws of 
this state to make insurances on marine or 
fire risks, or insurance on lives, or other in- 
surances,** &c., shall first pay to the State 
Treasurer one hundred dollars for a license 
so to do ; and also deposit with him aood and 
sufficient bond in the penalty of five thou- 
sand dollars, conditioned for the furnishing 
to the Treasurer half yearly, on the first 
Monday in January and July respectively, a 
true list and account, verified by liis oath, of 
all premiums by him received, and therewith 
faitnfully to pay to the treasurer '* the sum of 
three dollars per centum ** of all such pre- 
miums. 

Difficult as would be the task of enume- 
fating in full the pursuits of the citizens, it 
would be hardly less difiicult to name a branch 



of business which is not prosecuted to a 
^eater or less decree withm the limits of 
uie city, or in its mmiediate vicinity. Iron 
and copper-works, woolen and cotton manu- 
factures, flouring, chemicals, white-lead- 
fflass, shot, printers* ^rp^s, pottery, sugar-re- 
fining, distilling, saddlery, a^cultural im- 
plements, powder, ship-building, ropes, oil, 
cloth, carpeting, house furniture, nats, leather, 
are but a part of her manufactures and of the 
arts which give employment to her people, 
and bring wealth to her coffers. 

The total value of goods skipped from Bal- 
timore during the year ending June 80th, 
1849, was $,8,000,600 ; of which $7,786,696 
were of articles of domestic produce, and 
$213,965 of foreign articles. The ex- 
ports were in 634 vessels, with a tonnage of 
149,928 tons, and employing 6,335 men in 
their navigation. Of the above, 491 vessels 
were American, and 145 under the flags of 
eighteen different foreij^n nations. 

The foreign imports into Baltimore during 
the same time were valued at $4,976,731 ; of 
which $4,613,219 were in American vessels, 
and $363,512 in foreign vessels. The foreign 
imports were received in 484 vessels, with a 
tonnage amounting to 110,068 tons, and 
manned by 4,581 men. 

The total number of vessels owned and re- 
gistered at Baltimore on the 30th of June, 
1849, embraced an aggregate tonnage of 
134,025,35 tons, of which 53,624,75 tons 
were engaged as licensed coasters, and 11,- 
464,28 tons employed in steam navigation. 
During the same year their were built at Bal- 
timore 63 vessels, viz. : — 9 ships and barks, 
8 brigs, 41 schooners and 5 steamers, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 12,199,66 tons. — See 
Maryland. 
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BALTIMORE— TRADE OF, 1851. 

Valtie of Import* from foreign countrUa at this 
port for IB51. 

In American ve»«el« ♦6,106,106 

In foreign vesaela 1,137,857 



Total value of imports for the year 1651 . . $7,943,963 

Vabu of Exports /or 1851. 
Domestic produce in American vessels. . .$4,460,620 
Domestic produce in foreign vessels 1,775,041 



Total domestic produce exported $6,235,661 



Foreign merchandise in American vessels. .$384,570 

Foreign merchandise in foreign vessels 5,925 

Total exports of foreign merchandise 230,504 

Value or domestic produce exported, as 
given above 6,235,661 



Total exports tor 1851 $6,466,165 

Value of foreign Imports and Exports at the district 
of Baltimore t commencing 1st January t 1840, and 
ending 30M September, 1851. 

1840 $5,109,274 $ B 

1841 6,109,101 ' 5 

1842 4,052,260 - B 

1843 3,607,733 2 

1844 4,251,883 3 

1845 3,356,670 i B 

J846 4,238,760 9 

1847 4,146,743 9 

1848 5,245,894 2 

1849 5,291,566 1 

1850 6,417,113 

1851 7,243,963 5 

Foreign arrivals and clearances, and their tonnage^ 
in 1851. 
ArrivAlt No. Tonnage 

American vessels 343 90,002 

Foreign vessels 147 30,183 

Total for 1851 490 120,185 

Total for 1850 467 — 



American vessels cleared for for- 
eign ports 332. 

Foreign vessels cleared for foreign 
ports 152.. 



.81,329 
.33,355 



Total clearances for 1851 484 114,684 

Total clearances for 1850 ■ ■ 511 130,587 

BANKING. — History op Banking in the 
United States, from the Earliest Times 
to the War op 1812, etc. — The first settlers 
in America had not a sufficient quantity of 

Sold and silver to serve as a circulating me- 
ium. Hence other materials, such as tobacco 
and corn, were in some of the states occa- 
iionally employed as money. In the year 
1618, Gov. Arffall, ofVirginia, ordered " that 
all goods should be sold at an advance of 25 
per cent, aiid tobacco taken in payment at three 
thiUings -per pound, and not more or less, on 
the penalty of three years* servitude to the 
Colony." In 1641, the General Court of 
Massachusetts ** made orders about payment 
of debts, setting com at the usual price, and 
making it payable for all debts which should 
arise after a time prefixed." In 1643 they 
also ordered that Wam.pomheag, (an article of 
tnf&c with the Indians,) shoidd pass current 



in the payment of debts at a certain fixed 
price. In Virginia, young men (and old ones 
too) bought trivet payable in tobacco. Mary- 
land also passed an act as late as 1732, mak- 
ing tobacco a legal tender at one penny a 
pound, and com at twenty pence per bushel. 
Afterwards gold and silver became more 
plentiful. The firai mint was established in 
Maryland in 1652, and coined shillings, six- 
pences and half-penny pieces. In 1645 Vir- 
ginia prohibited dealings by barter, and esta- 
blished the Spanish piece of eight, at six 
shillings, as the established currency of that 
colony. In all the colonies the money of ac- 
count was English, but the coin was chiefly 
Spanish and Portuguese. But the different 
colonies established different values to the 
dollar, which have continued to this day. 
The first paper money was issued by Massa- 
chusetU in 1690, and the first payable bank 
was established in South Carolina in 1762, 
and issued £48,000 to be lent at interest, 
and sunk at the rate of £4,000 per year. 
Pennsylvania first issued paper money in 
1723, but Virginia does not appear to have 
issued any paper money prior to the Revolu- 
tionary Vv ar. At the commencement of the 
war, money was issued upon the authority of 
Congress. The money was called Continen- 
tal money. The first issue was dated May 
10, 1775, but the notes were not actually in 
circulation until the following August. It 
slowly increased, and in one year it amount* 
ed to $900,000. No sensible depreciation 
was experienced the first year or two, but 
the issues began to increase, and it finally be- 
came a natural consequence. In April, 1778, 
it amounted to $30,000,000, and the depreci- 
ation was as 6 to 1 . About this time the alli- 
ance with France was made, and confidence 
being restored in a great measure, the depre- 
ciation was only as 4 to 1, notwithstanding 
the issues had increased to $45,000,000. 

From April, 1778, to February, 1779, the 
issues had increased from $35,000,000 to 
$115,000,000; and the depreciation as 30 
to 1. 

The largest amount out was $200,000,000, 
and although the issues were discontinued, 
and a part was absorbed by loan officers and 
taxes, yet the depreciation increased, and 
was, at the close of the year 1780, as 80 to 1 ; 
and when Congress, in March following, 
acknowledged the depreciation, and offered 
to exchange the old for the new paper at the 
rate of 40 to 1 , the old sank in one day to 
nothing, and the new shared the same fate. 

On the 31st May, 1781, they ceased to cir- 
culate as money, but were afterwards bousht 
on speculation, at various prices, varying 
from 400 to 1, up to 1000 to 1. 

In the year 1781, Congress granted a char- 
ter to be cadled the ** Bank of North Ame- 
rica." It was accordingly established in 
Philadelphia, and commenced business on 
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Jamianr 7th, 1782. The charter was given 
upon the ground that it would offer assistance 
to the states in carrying on the war. It 
proved very profitable, and its earliest divi- 
dends ranged from 12 to 16 per cent. The 
state government repealed its charter in Sep- 
tember, 1775, upon an allegation that the 
bank had produced evil efiects. But the 
bank, however, continued its business, claim- 
ing the right so to do under the act of Con- 
gress. In 1 787 the bank was re-incorporated, 
and thus continued — ite operations being 
confined to Pennsylvania. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
adopted in 1789, and the government was 
soon after organized. On me 14th Decem- 
ber, 1790, Alexander Hamilton reported to 
Cozigress the plan of a bank. The bill passed 
in February, 1791, and was presented to 
Gen. Washington for his approval, who, 
after consider^le consultation with his cabi- 
net, approved it 26th Februaiy, 1791. The 
idea of this institution was conceived by 
Alexander Hamilton, the founder of our sys- 
tem of finance. Its continuance was limited 
by the charter to the 4th March, 1811, at 
which time it expired, as Congress refused 
to renew the charter. 

Its capital was lunited to 10,000,000, in 
25,000 shares of S400 each, payable one- 
fourth in gold and silver, and three-fourths 
in public securities, bearing an interest of 
three and six per cent. The corporation 
was restricted from holding prc^rty exceed- 
ingSl5,000,000 m value. 

The subscriptions were filled as soon as 
opened. The government taking 5,000 
shares, eqnal to $2,000,000 ; and 3ie bank 
went into immediate operation. The stock, 
a large part of which was held abroad, soon 
roee considerably above par ; and during the 
twenty years' continuance of its charter, the 
average annual dividend amounted to 8| per 
cent. 

In June, 1812, war was declared against 
England, and by August and September, 
1814, all the banks South, and not of New- 
England, had suspended specie payment. 
The cause of this suspension it is difiicult at 
this lapse of time to fully understand. But 



the following are probably some of the most 
important. After the dissolution of the 
Bank of the United States, in 1811, our coun- 
tij was deprived of more than seven millions 
of foreign capital, which had been invested 
in that stock, and which was remitted abroad 
during the year preceding the war. The 
great number of banks which were establish- 
ed throughout the interior part of the stetes, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty, did 
not create new capital, but withdrew what 
might have been lent to government. 

The fact, also, that the loans made to gov- 
ernment during the war were from the Middle 
States principally, is important in this con- 
nection ; for the proceeds of loans (exclusive 
of treasury notes and temporary loans) paid 
into the treasury, from the commencement 
of the war to the end of the year 1814, 
amounted to $41,000,000 ; of that sum : 

Eastern States lent $2,900,000 

New- York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 

District of Columbia 35,790,000 

The Southern and Western States 2,320,000 

Total $41,010,000 

The floating debt (not including the above) 
amounted on January 1st, 1851, to eleven 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, about four-fifths of what were also due 
to the Middle States. Almost the whole of 
the large amount loaned to government by 
these states was advanced by the cities of 
New-York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Another cause which tended to the suspen- 
sion, was the fact that large amounts of Bri- 
tish government bills were sent to this coun- 
try from Canada, and sold at a discount of 20 
to 34 per cent. The average depreciation on 
bank bills wac about 17 per cent., the banlu 
being perfectly independent of each other, 
and refusing to take each other's bills. Coin 
was out of me question. Confusion became 
the order of the day. 

Taxes could not be collected by the gov- 
ernment without great difficulty. The dis- 
order became so general that it led to the for- 
mation of the ISank of the United Slates. 
This bank went into operation January 1, 
1817. 
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1850. 



1849. 

788 889 

. #207,309,861 1817,317,811 



1848. 

Nnmber ofbanks and branches 791 . 

Capital paid in $804,833,17^ 

Resoureea. ^F 

Loans and discounts $344,407,588 $338,333,195 $364,804,078 

Stocks 86,498,054 23,571,575 80,006,759 

Real estate 20,530,955 17,491,809 80,588,166 

Otiier investments 8,889,688 7,965,463 11,949,548 

Due by other banks 38,904,585 33,858,407 41,631,855 

Notes of other banks 16,486,716 18,708,016 17,308,889 

Specienmds 10,409,888 8,680,483 11,008,846 

46,869,765 48,619,808 45,879,845 
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00MPAB4TXTB VIBW OF BAKU— MfMtMMtf. 

ZtiobilititSm 

1848. ISM. 18M. 

CircalttJon ♦H8,50«,001 |I14,74«,415 $13],3M,59S 

Deposits I03,22«,i77 01,178,6«8 100,S3S,50» 

Due to other banks 30,414,371 80,005,366 36,717,451 

Other liabUities 5,501,401 6,706,357 8,835,350 

Total ofcarrent credits, 1. e., cirenlaUon and deposits S81,732,S68 905,923,038 910,053,181 

Total ofimniediate liabilities, i. e., circiUatlons, de- 
posits, and sums due to other banlcs 317,146,630 836,017,404 977,670^7S 

Total of immediate means, i. e., specie, specie flinds, 

notes of other banks, and sums due to other banks 113,101,838 08,936,374 114,017,778 

Excess of immediate liabilities aboTs Immediata 
means 158,054,811 137,781,130 163,753,074 



Sptae m the BmUUf Ctradatum and IkfonU. 

Total •fOoTMi 

SbmU CireaUtlon Drprdt* Cf»dii« 

1634 — $04,830,570 $75,6*6,086 $170,503,556 

1835 $43,037,685 100,603,405 83,034,365 131,773,860 

1836 40,010,504 140,301,038 115,104,420 876,405,478 

1837 37,015,340 140,135,100 127,307,185 976,533,075 

1838 35,184,118 116,138,010 84,601,184 9003M,004 

1830 45,132,673 135,170,005 00,240,146 885,411,141 

1840 33,165,155 106,086,572 75,606,857 182,665,430 

1841 34,818,013 107,200.214 64,800,101 178,180,315 

1842 28,440,423 83,734,011 68,408,870 146.142,881 

1843 33,515,806 58,563,603 56,163,623 114,738.231 

1844 40,808,260 75,167,646 84,550,785 150,718,431 

1845 44,341,848 80,608,711 83,020,646 177,620,357 

1846 48,018,005 105,558,427 07,018,070 908,465,407 

1847 35,132,516 165,510,766 01,702,533 107,312,800 

1848 46.360,765 128,506,001 108,226,177 881,738,863 

1840 43,610,363 114,743,415 01,178,623 805,083,033 

1850 45,370,345 131,366,536 100,586,505 940,053,191 



In May, 1837, the banks loapended »pecie 
Daymenta. In May» 1838, the New-York 
Danks resamed specie payments, and the 
other banks attempted to follow their exam- 
ple, so that by January. 1839, there was 
what was called a general resumption of 
specie payments, though in many parts of 
the Union this was merely nominal. 

In Octiiber, 1839, the banks of Philadel- 
phia again suspended specie payments, and 
were imitated by the banks of the South and 
West. 

Specie payments were not fairlv resumed 
by the banks of Philadelphia till March, 
1842. The banks of the South and West 
imitated their example ; but in September, 
1842, there was a tremendous bank convul- 
sion at New-Orleans, the effecU of which 
were felt throughout the country. The con- 
sequence was, that by the 1st of June, 1843, 
the current credits of the banks were re- 
duced to a very small amount. They con- 
tinued small till May, 1843. when an expan- 
sion began, which was at first very gradual. 

The great increase in the amount of spe- 
cie and bank credits in 1848 over 1847, was 
in consequence of the demand for our bread- 
stoffs in £urope. 

In January last, the circulation of the 



banks was greater than it had been in any 
previous years, excepting 1834, 1B37 and 
1839 ; and the year 1839 may be left out of 
the comparison, as, in the returns for that 
year, are included many banks which did not 
pay specie. 

In January, 1850, the banks were more 
expanded than tliey were in January, 1848. 

The small amount in which the specie in 
the vaulu of the banks varies, when com- 
pared with the amount of their circulation 
and deposits, is not unworthy of observa- 
tion. 

The greatest amount of specie in the 
banks was in 1844, when it was $49 898,- 
269. The smallest was in 1 842, when it was 
$28 440,423. Difference, $21,457,846. 

The circulation was lowest in 1843, when 
it was $58,563,608: and highest in 1837, 
when it was $149,185,190. Difference, 
$90,621,582. 

The deposits were lowest in 1843, when 
they were $56,168,623 ; and highest in 1837, 
when they were $127,397,185. Difference, 
$71,228,562. 

The current credits were greatest in 1837, 
when they were $276,583,075 : smallest in 
1843, when they were $114,732,231. Dif- 
ference, $161,850,844. 



BANK CAPITAL OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 

VABLI fBOWUfO T« POTVLATION IN THI TIAS 1850, THI NUMBBB OF BAVXS, BANK OAPITAI., BAHK 

omcoLATioif, Ann codi of iach of thx statks, DxoiMaxa, 1851. 

In those sutes msifced with an asterisk (*) the anumnts are, In part, estimated, but U is betlenred tiMI 
lliey soproxlmate the respeetive amounts at this date, 
la lUlnois a free baakiBf system has batn snhmitted to tha psopto, and, at a.popalar elactioa this yaw^ 
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ap pw rod by them. In this aUte there «Ptil probably eoon beeetebUehed eeTerel btnke of circulation » 
baaed upon state stocks. 

In Florida a law was passed last winter anthorixing the establishment of a bank at Tallahassee ; bat 
we do not learn that it has been yet organized. In the eutes of Illinois and Arkansas, the circnlation of 
tko Kentucky, Misaoori and Indiana banks, is generally used.— Santo*** Magazine. 



I860 



Ko.«f 



C^tal CtrraUtMNi Coin 

Maine 583,000 88 ♦4,0«8,000 $8,200,000 $630,000 

New-Hampshire 818,000 S6 2,680,000 2,120,000 140,000 

Vermont 314,000 31 2,085,000 8,377,000 180,000 

Massachnsetts W4,090 137 48,350,000 17,000,000 8.000,000 

Rhode Island 148,000 00 12,338,502 3,000,000 350,COO 

Connecticut 371,000 47 13,175,075 6,040,000 800,000 

New- York 8,000,000 218 58,407,345 27,200,000 7,000,000 

New-Jersey 400,000 25 4,010,000 3,500,000 750,000 

Pennsylvania 2,311,000 54 18,066,351 12,000,000 6,200,000 

^Delaware 01,000 1,440,000 1,000,000 250,000 

^Maryland 583,000 26 0,287,305 8,700,000 3,000,000 

District of Colombia 52,000 4 1,182,300 350,000 300,000 

Virginia 1,421,000 80 10,214,600 11,600,000 8,650,000 

North Carolina 860,000 22 4,305,000 4,600,000 2,000,000 

*Sonth Carolina 660,000 14 11,431,183 7,500,000 2,600,000 

^Georgia 006,000 18 5,620,215 4,300,000 1,700,000 

♦Alabama 772,000 2 2,000,000 3,500,000 1,800,000 

Jndiana 080,000 14 2,082,151 3,680,000 1,300,000 

X*Iowa 102,000 1 200,000 100,000 50,000 

Kentucky.' 062,000 26 10,180,000 7,460,000 8,300,000 

Louisiana 500,000 5 12,267,120 8,500,000 4,300,000 

/Michigan 308,000 4 762,000 650,000 150,000 

^Mis«)uri 682,000 6 1,208,751 2,400,000 1,500,000 

Ohio 1,077,000 61 7,866,376 11,685,000 2,800,000 



Tenneaaee 1,003,000 23 8,405,107 5,300,000. 

•Texaa 187,000 1 300,000 400,000. 

♦Wisconsin 304,000 1 225,000 250,000. 

nilnois 858,000 — none none.. 

Florida 87,000 — none none.. 

Arkansas 210,000 — none none.. 

♦Mississippi 503,000 1 100,000 100,000 . 

California 200,000 — — — . 



.1,000,000 
900,000 
100,000 



50,000 



Total .23,144,000 .... j . 021 .. . $M8,803,061 . . . $150,150,000. . . . $50,000,000 



BRITISH COLONIAL BMPIBE: What 
IT EMBRACES. — The foliowii)^ graphic sketch 
of the British Oolonial Empire, on which, it 
has been well said, the sun never sets, we 
extract from the^ first number of that able 
London publication, the Colonial Magazine, 
which we commend to the reader. 

We will start with Briiish India. With 
that Hiiidostan will we begin, which, out of 
• population of one hundred and fort^ mil- 
lions of human beings, has ninety millions 
Mibjecta of Great Britain, forty millions of 
the subjects of allies, protected however by 
the Britiah Government, and greatly depend- 
ent upon British support, and with but ten 
nulliona of subjects of independent states. 

Where the Jumna and the Ganges, two 
rivers destined to give grandeur and fertility 
to the plains of Hindustan, burst from be- 
neath the eternal snows which no mortal 
foot hath yet trodden, still in the most ele- 
vated recesses of the mountains, Britain has 
her empire, and the soil is her own. In that 
India which was one of the earliest seats of 
civilization, laws, the arts, and of all the im- 
provements of social life, there are we now 
omoipotent. In that India which is an epi- 
tonae of the whole earth, extending from tne 
8th to the 34ih degree of north latituiie, and 
fipom the 68th to the 92nd degree of east 
longitude, which from north to south is no 
less in length than 1800, and from east to 
west 1500 miles, there are we ! It has re- 



gions that bask beneath the brightest rays 
of a tropical sun ; and others, than which t he 
most awful depths of the polar world are 
not more dreary. In its vast plains, wh ich 
present rich double harvests, luxuriant foli- 
aj^e, and even the burning deserts of the tor- 
rid zone ; in its low heights, enriched by the 
fruits and grains of temperate and mellow 
climates ; on its upper steeps, clothed ^ith 
the vast pine forests of the north ; and even 
oA the highest pinnacles of its loftiest re- 
gions, buried beneath the perpetual snows 
of the arctic zone ;— ^ven there are we ! On 
the great plain of India, between the Brah- 
mapoutra and the Indus, reaching ocross 
fnim the great chain of mountains to the 
hi^h table land of the southern peninsula, 
1500 miles lon^, and from 300 to 400 broad, 
there does British influence exist, and there 
also is the British nanoe respected and re- 
vered. Along that plain where the Ganges 
poors a continually-widening stream, and 
where the power of vegetation is so great as 
to render it an entire field of waving grain,-— 
there are we! Where in the east, on the 
hilly shores of Malabar, the aromatic cales 
perfume the air of the Oriental Isles-— there 
our name, our power, our good faith, are 
known, acknowledged and fell. Where the 
rice, the opiuih, the indigo, the cotton, grow 
in the greatest profusion ; — there are we ! 
Where nature ever riots in unbonnded Inzo- 
riance, and covert whole tracts -of coantrj 
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with dense, dark, impenetrable maiaes of 
foliage and vegetation, crowded and twined 
together, with trees spreading on all sides 
their gigantic arms, with thorny and prickly 
shrubs of every size and shape, and with 
canes shooting in a few months to the height 
of sixty feet : there are we ! And where in 
the open plain the banana and other single 
trees, when full scope is ^ven to their 
growth, spread out into the dimensions of a 
cousideraole forest ; — there are we ! Amid 
the wilds of India, where tall and majestic 
forests of pine, larch, spruce and silver fir, 
c)rpress and cedar grow, flourish and deca^, 
atill there we are, the owners of the soil, 
and either the governors of the people, or 
their protectors and friends. 

Where the fruits of tlie earth luxuriate in 
abundance and perfection ; where the wild 
rose, the lily of the valley, and the cowslip 
burst through the green carpet ; where the 
chamois bounds from rock to rock, and the 
forests are filled with deer and with musks : 
where the peacock displays his glittering 
plumage on the lower hills; where the 
sovereign eagle is decried amid the cliffs ; 
where the bold hawk and the roving kite 
{>rey upon their dependents and their vic- 
tims ; — there are we I 

In the valleys of (he Satledge and the 
Jumna; amidst perpetual snows, where, be- 
yond a succession of lofty eminences, a cen- 
tral mass of an enormous chain of mountains 
exists ; by the side of the cataracts which 
dash down dark ravines unsung by poets, 
and as yet un painted by the pencil of 
man ; in those bright and beauteous groves, 
or in the woods and forests where the 

S'bbon, the wanderoo, the ichneumon, 
e pangola, the rhinoceros, the nvl-ghau, 
and the gayall are to be found ; ana where 
the finch falcon of Bengal, the hawk-owl of 
Ceylon, the bulbul, the honey-sucker, the 
coromandel, and the gigantic stork, walk pr 
fly abroad at liberty and in happiness; — 
there also are we ! 

Napoleon once said that " England was a 
nation of shop-keepers !** We meet the foul 
libel by pointing to our Indian colonies ! A 
nation ot shop-keepers, indeed ! What ! was 
that a nation of shop-keepers — a few of 
whose merchants, with a handful of troops 
struggling against European rivalry, subdued 
all tne states which had spmuff from the ru- 
ins of the Mogul empire, and became the 
mrbiters of the destiny of one hundred and 
forty millions of human beings placed at 
the opposite extremity of the globe t Was 
that the effort of men who count coppers 
on counters, and speculate on short weight 
and inferior goods for their profits and their 
fortunes T No ! No ! the conquest, the re- 
tention, the agpandizement, the improve- 
ment, tlie continued rule and yearly ad- 
vancement of such a dependency as this, is 
too mightj^ a monument of Brituh courage, 



zeal, perseyerance, science and wisdom, eTor 
to be forgotten in the history of the world ! 

Next in importance to the East liidiaa 
possessions of Great Britain, are those of tha 
West Indies. There is Jamaica, that " islaud 
of springs.*' with its four millions of acres^ 
with its blue mountains towering to nearly 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea — with 
its dense woods offering a marked contrast 
to the lower ranges — with its coffee, pi* 
mentOb cotton, and capsicums — with its no* 
merous ravines and savannahs — with ita 
springs, its harbors, its ports, its beautiful 
bays, its rich mines, its fine su^ar-caoes, its 
coffee plants in the mountains, its dye-stofis 
and spices, its arrow-root and cassia. There 
the bread-fruit tree, the plantain, the banana, 
the shaddock, the tamarind, the ^uava, and 
the star-apple, all arrive at perfection. 

There is Trinidad, too, presenting one of 
the most magnificent, variegated, and ricblr 
luxuriant panoramas that nature ever formed. 
The waves of the mighty Orinoco dispute to 
the east for the empire of the ocean with 
contending billows, whilst the lofty moun- 
tains of Cumana rise from the bosom of the 
horizon in stupendous mMpesly. The fecun- 
dity of the soil, iu gia;ant]o and magnificent 
vegetation, its beautiful rivers, enchantinc 
slopes, forests of palms, groves of citron and 
forbidden fruit, and hedges of spices and 
perfumes — its fine azure skies, deep blue 
seas, fertile glades and elastic atmosphere, 
have obtained for Trinidad the title of '*the 
Indian paradise.'' 

There it Tobago, once the abode of the 
Caribs, and named after the first tobacco pipe 
of the island. It offers a strange contrast to 
*' the Indian paradise," for it is termed the 
" Isle of Melancholy." At some former pe- 
riod it formed a bold promontory of main 
land, from which doubtless it was violently 
dissevered. Though less picturesque than 
some islands, the fig-tree and the grape yield 
their fruit twice a year, and the cinnamon 
and pimento grow wild in different parts of 
this curious iftle. 

There is Grenada^ the most southerly of 
the Antilles, once a favorite possession of the 
French ; with its mountainous and pictu- 
resque scenery, its successive piles of conical 
hills, its vast forest trees and brushwood, ita 
splendid mount St. Catherine, towering to a 
height of 3,000 feet, its basaltic rocks, its 
wondmus cliffs, and its fine cocoa, sugar, and 
coffee plantations. There is the pretty group 
of Grenadines or Grenadilloes. 

There is St, Vincent, the most beautiful of 
the Caribbee ijles, with its bold, sharp, and 
abrupt mountains, its deep intervening ro- 
mantic ^lens, and its lofty and rocky coasts. 
The delicious valley of Buccament is the ad- 
miration of all traveUert. The famed botanic 
Sirden is the theme of general praise ; and 
e island stands high in reputation at a 
healthy sution. 
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There is Barbadoea, the land of loxuriant 
fig-trees, and the terrilonr of once as brave a 
people as ever breathed, with its beautifal 
bay of Carlisle, and uoble sqaare with the 
statoe of Nelson ; and there are also the rem- 
nants of those primitive forests which for- 
merly covered the whole island. 

There is St. Lueia, with its sngar-loaf 
rocks, ito fantastic-shaped moontains, iu love- 
ly little coves and bays, fringed with lox- 
oriant cane fields ; its fiutilla of fishing and 
drogher boats, and its stately trees clothing 
its noble monutains. 

There is Dominica^ with its lofty ragged 
acclivities, its fertile yalleys, watered by 
thirty fine rivers — its umbrageoos canopy of 
lofty and magnificent forests, and its romantic 
and picturesque cascades.^ The moantains 
are sulphurous and volcanic ; its lofty table 
rock« Mome Bruce, is one of the finest in the 
West Indies ; its rich parterres of green cof- 
fee perfuQde the whole atmosphere, and its 
grand savannah is the delight of all who en- 
foy the murmuring cascades of bubbling 
brooks which break through the luxuriaut 
▼egetation, or roll along the hilly avenues 
sarrounded by piles of rocks, black, bare, or 
green, with countless traceriesof lovely'creep- 
ers, gigantic ferns, and lufty palms. 

There is the fertile island of AntigutL, with 
its bays and harbors wholly unrivalled in the 
West Indies, with its bold and precipitous 
hills, its innumerable fruits, its aromatic 
spices, its productive garden*, and its groves 
of trees of beautiful and refreshing verdure. 

There is the delightful little island of iVis- 
vas, the mother of the English' Caribbee Isles. 
It is a four-mile mouotam. yet as green as 
heart can conceive, perfectly cultivated, and 
with a forest of evergreens like a ruff round 
the neck of the high laud. 

There is Monlterrat^ the Montpelier of 
the west, with iu elastic and healthy atmos- 
phere — its majestic, picturesque, and lofty 
moantams, and its truly charming and be- 
witching tcenery. 

There is 8t. Christopher, (or St. Kittys,) 
with its layers of volcauic ashes, its bracing 
air, iu healthy inhabitants, its awful cra^ of 
Mount Misery, and iu exquisitely beautiful 
▼ale of Basseterre. 

There is Toriola, whose harbor has af- 
forded shelter in time of war to 400 vessels 
^Rraiting for convoy. 

There is the eel-like Angvilla, with its 
little wall of cliffs rising from the beach and 
protecting a flat and uninteresting surface, 
Dat yet producing annually three million 
baahela oi salt from iu salt lake ; and sug^ar, 
cotton, maize, and cattle in* comparative 
abandance. 

There are the Bahamas, a group of several 
haodred islets, evidently the work of the coral 
insect, which, with all iu apparent insigiiifi- 
cmnce, has created many beautiful and habit- 
able spots for the dwelling and culttire of 



man. In these numerons isles there are 400.- 
000 acres granted to cultivators, and nearly 
two millions and a half vacant or unoccupied. 
And there are Th^ Bermudas or Sumers' 
Ifles, exceeding 300 in number, lying like a 
shepherd*s crook, in the Atlantic Ocean, with 
their coral reefs and shoals, their small cedar 
groves, their green-clad hills ; and that north 
rock, placed by Nature, or rather by the God 
of Nature, as a beacon which seems to say, 
** Hiiherto mayst thou come,** thoa mistaken, 
billow-tost, deceived, and luckless vessel, 
*' but no further." The Bermudas are the 
Gibraltar of our West Indian Colonies, and it 
was therefore that our American enemy, 
Washington, desired to annex them to the 
republic, and to make them a nest of hornets 
to annoy the English commerce. 

Yes, there are we ; amidst this variegated 
scenery, these mixed populations, these mul- 
tiplied prodocU of the West India Islands. 
There are we, who found the population un- 
cultivated, indolent, ignorant, miserable 
slaves; and who have rendered them in- 
structed, happy, enlightened, and free citi- 
zens. We have doubled the amount of pro- 
ductions by our superior cultivation; we have 
made their minds, by instruction, as produc- 
tive as their soil; we have increased their 
staple producU to such an extent, that their 
exporU are now most important; and we 
have, in nine cases out often, so changed the 
indigenous characteristics of the people, as 
to have transformed them from dulness, stoli- 
dity, and soporific indolence, to comparative 
activity, brightness, and competition. To the 
charge that we rendered the Africans slaves, 
we reply at least with triumph and with 
truth, that we have purchased their freedom. 
Yes, noble land of the brave and the good, 
we can look to our West Indian Colonies with 
gratitude, dignity, Christian joy, and honest 
pride ; and as the once-captive race point to 
I heir broken chains now scattered around, we 
can say, *' Thank God, we bought their free- 
dom.*'* 

Turn we now t'» South America, and to 
our colonies in that quarter ; and the first 
which presents itself is British Ouiana* 
There, on the vast rivers of Essequibo, Deme- 
rara, and Berbice, we have possessions which 
cover an area of one hundred thousand square 
miles. There iU fine savannahs are occasion- 
ally interrupted by hill and dale scenery; 
but the general appearance of the country is 
similar to the territory of Belgium. Sugar 
and cotton grow in abundance ; and in some 
districts, though never manured, a single 
acre has propuced 6,000 lbs. of sugar in one 



* Our friend of the Colonial Magazine may be al- 
lowed his innocent enihasiasm here, but we think 
as little as possible ought to be said In England 
about that " emancipation bubble," which has been 
such a fkrce before high heaven. Our readers will 
refor to Commercial Review, Vol. V., p. 475, ia 
proof.— £0. 
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jMT. Id Other dif tricti, coffee ii not onW 
abaDdaat, but of excellent quality. Altbougb 
the climate has hitherto been cooiidered one 
great objection to any vast amount of colooi- 
xation in that portion of oar possessions, yet 
exercise and temperance are, as elsewhere, 
the great safeguards to health. 

The British settlement of Honduraty in 
Central America, extends along the coast for 
an extent of 270 miles. Tbat coast is studded 
with green isles, and tbe town of Belize is by 
no means insignificant. The mahogany tree, 
and logwood, cochineal, indigo, and sarsapa- 
riila, are the great staple produce of Hondu- 
ras ; oranges, shaddocks, melons, pine-apples, 
and cocoa-outs, are also abundant. Deeply is 
it to be regretted that the country is not di- 
vided into parishes, and that emigration to 
that portion of our settlements is not encou- 
raged. Its pine-wood alone would richly 
compensate all engaged in its cultivation. 

The Falkland I»le$ are no less than 
ninety in number, and the two largest are 
each nearly one hundred miles in length and 
fifty in breadth. Thoueh the weather is sel- 
dom settled, yet the climate is temperate, 
and vegetation rapid and productive. There 
is heard the geuile note of the grele, and the 
falcon and the heron are by no means rare. 
There, too, herds of wild cattle would main- 
tain vast numbers of settlers, and the upland 
geese would delight, by their flavor, even a 
Loudun or a Parisian gastronome. 

Our possessions in North America merit a 
longer and more attentive consideration. 
Finit in order of importance comes what was 
formerly Lower Canada, The late settle- 
ment of the Maine frontier question has de- 
prived us unquestionably of one of the finest 
sections of our North American territory, but 
it is still sufficiently extensive to support in 
comfort and happiness tens of thousands of 
our depressed and emaciated agricultural 
population. Two hundred thousand square 
miles of territory, with three chief districts — 
Qiiobec, Montreal, and Three Rivers — and 
two of an inferior extent— Gasp6 and St. 
Francis — ought to be far better cultivated and 
much more thickly populated than they are 
at present. And are not the natural features 
of Lower Canada extremely picturesque 7 
Are there not ranges of mountains, noble ri- 
vers, magnificent cascades, lakes, prairies, 
farms and forest^ alternating in every direc- 
tion with sudden and beautiful variety T Who 
that has seen the eastern parts of the river St. 
Lawrence, with the high and mountainous 
districts about it, can forget the noble forests 
which everywhere meet the eye, and which 
are lost oniy in the clouds! And who can 
forget the Alleghanies, rising abruptly to the 
lofty elevation of 4.000 feet above the level 
of the sea 7 Of cities and towns there are 
sufficient to assure the minds and remove the 
fears of settlers; for are there not Quebec 
' and Montreal 7 And though the winter be 



somewhat longer than our own, its fine Kt- 
son begins in May and continues until No- 
vember. When last the census was taken, 
in seventeen counties there were upwards of 
4,100 townships, and a population of nearly 
500,000 souls. What forests of timber there 
invite tbe industry and the activity of our 
broad-shouldered and strong-limbed rorestera! 
How many a man whose fiimily now scarcely 
exists upon the wholly inadequate wages of 
tbe motner-oountry, would there be abun- 
dantly compensated for his labor and his toil I 

If from Lower, we turn to the position of 
Upper Canada, what a vast territory do we 
behold embrac«»d in that extensive province ! 
Who can ever think of the Ottawa River— of 
the Lakes Ontario, Brie and Huron, without 
strongly feeling what sources of riches are 
there, in primitive forests as yet untrodden 
bv the foot of civilization 7 The lakes alone 
fill us with surprise. Lake Superior is 541 
miles long, by 140 wide ; and Huron, Brie 
and Ontario, are from 180 to 25d miles in 
length. The infant capital, Toronto : Kin^ 
ton, hitherto the seat of government, with ita 
fine position, but little inferior to Quebec and 
Halifax; the Rideau Canal, the Welland Ca- 
nal, the Granville Canal, — all are works of 
interest to those who exclaim with delight, 
as we do, when their eyes pass over in suc- 
cession the various nations of the earth, *' Yea, 
there also we are.*' And when we think, 
too, that the people of Canada are among 
the most favored of the earth, having peace, 
liberty, security, and abundance — a fertile 
soil, a beautiful climate, and an almost totid 
exemption from burthens of any kind, bow 
can we do otherwise than desire that swarma 
of our manufacturing, mining, and wandering 
poor were there, enjoying at least the com- 
forts, if not tbe luxuries of life 7 

Thank God that some districts are colonized 
by Highland and Lowland Scotchmen, whose 
prudent, thrifty, hard-working characteristics 
have fitted them for emigration. There are 
upwards of eighteen acres of rateable land to 
each human being, and not more than two 
acres cultivated. And when it is known that 
even there, where the advantages are so 
great, that the proportion of hands cultivating 
r>7,000 acres is as twenty acres to each per- 
son, is it not just and right, that we should de- 
sire that multitudes of our own starving pope- 
lation should there be transplanted to labor 
i^ith diligence, but to be well rewarded for 
their toil 7 

Nova Scotia is situate between the paral- 
lels of 43 and 46 north latitude, and the me- 
ridian of 61 and 67 west longitude. It is 280 
miles long, embraces upwards of I5,0(M) 
square miles, and nearly ten millions of acres. 
The harbor of Halifax is tbe admiration <3f 
the world, and from its situation being di- 
rectly open to the Atlantic, and its navigaUkm 
scarcely ever interrupted by ice, is our i&ief 
naval station in North America, and tr Jbrdf 
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nfe ancboraga finr 1,000 ships. Yes, there 
also the majesty of Britannia ndes triumphant 
on the wave I 

Cape Breton and The Sable JblandSf 
tfaoogb forming a part of the government of 
Nova Sooiia, are yet, as it were, a separate 
colony. They comprise an area of two mil- 
lions of acres, ezclasive of the snriace covered 
inr lakes and rivers. How beaotifal is the 
sitoation of Sydney, the capital, and how en- 
terprising and energetic are the miners ! 
What depths of coal-fields, and what soarces 
of riches are there still hidden ! The veins 
appear to be wholly inexhaostible ; and yet, 
besides all this, timber exists in great abun- 
dance, and the fisheries are sources of 
wealth. 

Neio- Brummck next invites our notice. 
It contains no less than nearly 28,000 square 
miles, and about eighteen millious of acres. 
Behold its bold unduluiious, \U vole and low- 
lauds, its noble forests, its pleasing settle- 
ments, its abundaut water communications, 
its fine extended prairies ; and yet, fourteen 
out of eighteen millions of acres still awair 
the Brituh husbandman to turn the soil of 
this province with British spades, and to res- 
cue millions olthe half>starving population at 
home from misery and death. The province 
is healthy, old age is frequent, and sober, in- 
dustrious settlers cannot fail of being happy 
and contented. 

Prince EdwarcCe Itland is no large pos- 
session, containiugan area of 1,360,000 acres, 
or 2,134 square miles ; but it is delightfully 
situated for commerce, agriculture and the 
fisheries. It is a pastoral country: pictu 
resque, admirably adapted for cultivation, and 
so healthy that many persons live even to one 
hundred years of age, without ever knowing 
a day's illuees! There, however, the fish- 
eries have been neglected, and hundreds of 
the famishing fishermen on our eastern and 
northern coasts would find iu the herring 
fishery of Prince Edward's Island, means for 
a profitable and satisfactory existence. 

Newfoundland and the J/iJbrador Coast are 
likewise under British dominion, and owe a 
loyal obedience to our Queen Victoria. 
Newfoundland is not less than 420 miles 
loni^, and at its greatest breadth 300 miles. 
Little is known of the interior of this vast 
island ; but it would doubtless well repay 
the toil of those who should decide on 
exploring it. The longevity of the inhabi- 
tanta is the best proof of the salubrity of the 
country. Old fishermen of 90 years of a^e 
will be frequently seen, actively occupied in 
the arduous duties of their calling. How 
astonishipff is British industry and British 
enterprise ! Look at Newfoundland for an 
example of this ! There, in a land certainly 
** unknown to song," there are nearly a 
million cwts. of dried cod prepared and 
exported annually, and from 400,000 to 



500,000 seal -skins likewise sent to foreign 
shores in the same period of time. 

The HttdeotCa Bay Territories occupy ne 
less an extent than four thousand miles. 
True, the human race is but scanty in this 
immense region ; but the Hudson's Bay 
Company's settlements are commercially 
im]>ortant, and furs are the chief object of 
their profitable trade. 

These are our North American colonies. 
If the government of this country would 
direct its mighty energies to their gradusi 
but steady colonization, what beneficial 
advantages would result, both to the colo- 
nies themselves and to our rapidly-increas- 
ing, and only partially-employed, home 
population ! 

If we turn to that East with which we 
commenced this view of our colonies, we 
shall find, in addition to India, which we 
have already noticed, the large Island of 
Ceylon — containing a superficial area of 
nearly 25,000 miles — but of great importance 
in all its resources of trade and commerce. 
There, lolly mountains run in continuous 
chains, with the most lovely valleys the sun 
ever shone on, between them. There, the 
hills are clothed to the very summits with 
gigantic forests, from which issue magnifi- 
cent cascades and dashing cataracts. There, 
the lovely valleys, placid nvers, and rippling 
brooks are fringed with turfy banks, and all 
the beauteous verdure of the tropics. Cey- 
lon has been aptly called " the Malta of the 
Indian Ocean." Its commercial capital, 
Colombo, is a mile and a quarter in circum- 
ference, and is well defended. Its maritime 
capital, Trincomalee, is, as Nelson de- 
scribed it, ** the finest harbor in the world." 
Its climate is salubrious and delightful ; its 
productions, animal, vegetable, and mineral, 
are profuse and perfect. Its population, 
both native and European, is healthful, con- 
tented, prosperous, and happy. The state 
of general education and religious instruc- 
tion could not well be more satisfactory. 
The population is upwards of a million 
souls ; and its products are numerous and 
beautiful, valuable and important. And 
there are we, respected, honored, and be- 
loved ! 

Prince of Wales^s Island^ or Pulo-Pinang, 
when compared with the mighty Ceylon, of 
which we have just been speaking, is small 
indeed ; but it is of considerable importance, 
whether viewed in connection with the 
Anglo-Eastern Empire, or separately, as 
containing commercial stations and political 
maritime positions. The island is pic- 
turesque, vegetation is splendidly luxuriant, 
and the mountain forests are magnificent. 
Small villaf^es and Malay topes are scattered 
over the island amidst spice-groves in the 
valleys, or on beautiful and romantic sites 
upon the sea-coast. The harbor of George> 
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town IB capacious and well defended. The 
trade of Pinang it very considerable ; the 
population is 60,000 ; and nature is most 
rich and luxuriant. 

Malacca and Singapore are also entitled to 
a distinct notice ; but we must hasten to 
our possessions in Austral-Atia, and com- 
mence with New South Wales. 

This vast island of New-Holland, with a 
width of 3,000 miles, a breadth of 2,000 
miles, a superficial area of more than three 
millions of square miles, and a coast line of 
8,000 miles, is one of those of our posses- 
sions, the magnitude and importance of 
which it is impossible for us, at this dis- 
tance, adequately to comprehend. The 
rapidity with which this colony has ad- 
Tanced, is one, amongst many proofs, of its 
admirable climate, situation, and capabili- 
ties. It was not until 1788, that the British 
ensign was hoisted on the shores of Sydney 
Cove, then thickly wooded and abounding 
in kangaroos ; but the silence and solitude 
of the forest were soon broken in upon, by 
the resounding strokes of the woodman^s 
axe, and a few settlers, imbued with that 
moral and physical courage which Britons 
possess in so eminent a degree, have erected 
Its Sydney, its Parrametta, its Liverpool, its 
Windsor, its Richmond, its Newcastle, its 
Macquarrie, and its Maitland — and month 
by month its counties within, and its settle- 
ments without the boundaries, are becoming 
increasingly fertile and prosperous. The 
salubrity of New South Wales is proverbial ; 
the staple products are such as cannot but 
secure wealth to all engaged in their cultiva- 
tion and export ; the fisheries are varied and 
valuable, and none of our colonies is so 
rapidly advancing in population, wealth, and 
civilization. 

Western Australia, or Swan River, was 
founded by four English gentlemen — 
Messrs. Peel, Vincent, Schenley and Mac- 
queen. Its origin must be dated from the 
1st of June, 1829 — a period of little more 
than fourteen years* distance, and through 
evil and through good report these gentle- 
men and their lollowers have proceeded with 
energy and industry, in their admirable and 
successful efforts. The seasons are steady 
and uniform ; the rains return in their set 
time, and there is no drought in the land. 
The cattle thrive ; vegetable matter is pro- 
ductive ; the colonists are constantly in- 
creasing ; the staple products are becoming 
valuable and numerous ; and Swan River is 
at least a promising colony. 

Another portion of New-Holland has 
been erected into a British colony, termed 
Soufh Australia. Its site is well selected, 
its climate decidedly fine, its natural products 
numerous and of a good quality, and several 
thousands of Europeans are now occupied 
in establishing a colony which shall one day 



justify the honest pride of erery Englifh' 
man. 

The quality of the soil, the extent of 
navigable waters, and the salubrity of the 
climate, are all most cheering circumstances 
to those who take an interest in British 
colonisation. 

Van Dieman*s Land covers an extent of 
24,000 square miles, or fifteen millions of 
acres, and is itself nearly the size of Ireland. 
The country is mountainous but diversified ; 
the coast is well supplied with bays and 
harbors. Hobart Town, the capital, is an 
extensive and well-built place, and its 
Mount Wellington and Derwent estuary, 
protect and embellish it. Its exports have, 
indeed, wonderfully increased in ten years 
from £14,000 to £420,000 per annum. 
This is another of those colonies which are 
satisfactory in their past history, but which 
present prospects yet far more brilliant— 
and there are we ! 

If we turn to Africa, we shall find that in 
that continent of the Sun, where it exercises 
the most power, and appears to be least 
congenial to the health and longevity of 
man, still British colonies, of a grand and 
imposing character, are to be found. There, 
too, are we ! In Southern Africa, the colony 
of the Cape of Oood Hope first presents 
itself to our notice, with a sea-coast of 
1,200 miles, and an area of 200,000 
square miles. Its chain of mountains are 
magnificent. The capital, Cape Town, has 
been built along the shores of Table Bay. 
Its pastures are of a character highly favora- 
ble. It is well wooded with large timber, 
and watered by upwards of one hundred 
livers and streams. The soil is fertile, and 
it has produced three crops of Indian com 
in one year. The Boers have of late, 
indeed, manifested some dissatisfaction with 
the Colonial Government; but that has 
been but a temporary evil, and the popula- 
tion is steadily proceeding in the work of a 
good and permanent system of colonization. 
The salubrity of the country admits of no 
question; and the commerce, staple pro- 
ducts, and property, are all in an ascending 
movement. 

The Mauritius, or Isle of France, contains 
676 square miles, is one of the most pic- 
turesque and romantic islands in the Eastern 
hemisphere, and possesses many bays, arms 
of the sea, and promontories. Its soil is 
exceedingly productive ; its climate very 
salubrious ; its dependencies numerous and 
valuable'; its population 40.000 ; and the 
excess of its revenue over its expenditure 
gradually improving. 

St. Helena contains but 3O,3O0l acres, and 
is alone celebrated as the grave of a man 
who could never understand the genius of 
liberty, and who uttered to the last the most 
unmerited calumnies against Great Britain. 
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The inhabitants are health^, and about 
6,000 in number. The climate is salu- 
brious; its soil is watered by clear and 
wholesome springs; and, before the over- 
land route from India to this countnr was 
established, St. Helena was a spot of some 
note. It is still useful as an English colony, 
and there can be no question of its abandon- 
ment, but it is a heavy annual cbarffe to the 
mother country, and its revenue bears no 
proportion to its expenditure. 

Ascension is contiguous to St. Helena. 
It is small, and is of volcanic production : 
but its turtle is its chief recommendation, 
except during war, when it is by no means 
an unimportant possession. 

In Western Africa we possess that gloomy 
and unsatisfactory colony, Sierra Leone. 
Let it not, however, be forgotten, that the 
British colonies on the western coast of 
Africa are inferior to none in moral, political, 
and commercial interest. They are, in fact, 
an indispensable link in the maritime 
empire of Britain. 

Qambia^ Cape Coasi Casile^ (celebrated 
as the grave of the poetess, L. E. L.,) and 
Accra^ are likewise to be included in the fore- 
going remarks ; and although we deeply de- 
plore the mortality which &om time to time 
has swept away excellent eovemors, and ad- 
mirable merchants and colonists, yet abun- 
dwfit reasons can be supplied why these 
colonies should never be resigned by Qreat 
Britain . 

Before we turn to our European colonies, 
we must not forget our new colony of New 
Zemland^ and our more recent settlement at 
Hong Kong. With regard to the former, 
our sway is but modem, and it is divided ; 
recent events have, of course, excited 
anxiety and apprehension, and we have yet 
much to do before we can encourage settlers 
to proceed in ^eat numbers to New 
Zealand. But climate, soil, natural pro- 
ductions, are all in favor of this young 
colony, and we shall watch with intense 
interest its rise and progress. Of Hong 
Kong we know but little ; it is one of the 
results of our Chinese conquest. Will it be 
one of the most satisfactory 1 Is its climate 
healthy, and suited to our European set- 
tlers 1 This at least appears doubtful. 
The Chinese evidently regarded it with sus- 
picion, and its cession to England was no 
proof in its favor. It is by no means impos- 
sible that at some future time Hong Kong 
may be abandoned, and that a new colony 
may be demanded of the Emperor of the 
Sun in exchange for that apparently un- 
healthy settlement. 

The British colonies in Europe are few, 
but ▼aluable. 

OibraUer is the key to the Mediterranean, 
and is not the least remarkable possession 
of ilM British Crown. 
8 



Malta, and its adjacent island, Goza, are 
the two colonies most envied by Europe. 
It is not that the length or breadth of 
Malta is great — nor that its productions 
are important — or its population numerous, 
— but it is commanding in its position, actv 
as a constant sentinel over European 
powers, preserves the Mediterranean from 
becoming the seat of conspiracy and intrigue 
against British interests, and enables us to 
assert our power, and to maintain our 
influence, in the south of Europe. 

The same observations will apply to the 
septinsular cluster of the Ionian Isles, 
extending from the Albanian coast to the 
sojathem extremity of the Morean peninsula. 
The seat of government is at Corfu ; the 
length of the island is about thirty-five, its 
breadth about twelve miles, and its climate is 
nearly tropical. But, besides Corfu, there 
are Cephalonia; Zante, the glory of the 
Levant ; Santa Maura, a mass of mountain ; 
Ithaca, a shapeless combination of huge 
rocks ; Paxo, with a port of good anchorage, 
and Cerigo, where Ptolemy was once the 
lord. 

And last, — far, far removed from the 
spicy groves and aromatic odors, from the 
slowing scenery and the rich forests of the 
lands of the mountain and the flood, to 
which, in these observations on our colo- 
nies, we have directed the attention of our 
readers, is situate in the North Sea, our 
colony of Heligoland. There, at only a few 
miles distance from the mouths of the 
Elbe, the Eyder, the Weser, and the Jahde, 
has England placed a sentinel to watch 
over her commerce and protect her navy. 
There England has her noble light-house, 
serving as a beacon to the world ; but there 
she keeps tip a good school of pilots, and 
maintains her supremacy and her glory as 
still " Mistress of the Waves." Thus it is, 
and thus may it ever be, that wherever 
commerce is to be conducted, trade to be 
carried on, manufactures to be placed, man- 
kind to be civilized, Christianity to be 
extended, education to be promoted, and the 
great family of man to be improved — there 
are we ! 

We ought, perhaps, to say something of 
Fernando Po, of Aden in the Red Sea, and 
of the Island of Socotra ; but these are 
scarcely entitled to notice, and cannot with 
propriety be denominated colonies. Some, 
also, would include Guernsey, Jersey, and 
the smaller contiguous isles, as well as that 
of Man, where the laws and customs are 
peculiar. But all of these are rather de- 
pendencies of the British Empire, than 
colonies, in the usual acceptation of the 
term. 

We have said enough. To recapitulate 
even the titles of our colonies, is a source of 
honest satisfaction and of national pride ; 
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and to feel that vrhen we carry to a new set- 
tlement the British flag, we at the same time 
f>lant the standard of science, the arts, 
etters, civilization, morals and religion, is a 
motive for exultation and for joy. But as 
our influence is great, so are our responsi- 
bilities to man, to society, to our colonies, 
and to Heaven. God forbid, then, that 
when we point to our northern and our 
southern, to our tropical and to our arctic 
possessions, and exclaim, *' There are we !" 
it should be supposed we are indifierent to 
the conditions on which we are there. No ! 
if we were there as absolute and tyrannical 
rulers — as masters indifi*erent to the hap- 
piness and prosperity of our dependents — 
as colonists sacrificing the welfare of the 
natives to our love of lucre — as nominal 
Christians indiflerent to the moral and 
religious education of the people — as mere 
grinding taskmasters, hard exactors and 
•trong-headed proprietors of the soil — then 
most heartily would we exclaim, God grant 
^e may soon be there no longer ! But it is 
precisely because in British ships we export 
British civilization and liberty — the liberty 
of time -honored institutions, and of a limited 
monarchy, that we exclaim right joyously 
and in all sincerity, as we point to our list of 
noble and glorious colonics — Yes — there are 
we! 

COTTON — History and Statistics op. 
— Of the four great articles of human cloth- 
ing — cotton, silk, wool, and flax — not one is 
indigenous to Europe, two only are indi- 

tenous to Africa and America, cotton and 
ax, while all the rest belong to Asia. Cot- 
ton is said to possess the advantage over all 
the materials which the skill of man con- 
verts into comfortable and elegant clothing. 
Its utility is independent of climate. Yield- 
ing to many other fabrics in beauty and 
texture, for health and comfort in the cold- 
est or the hottest regions, the cotton fabric 
stands unrivaled. The fact is explicable on 
chemical principles. While linen, a good 
conductor of heat, condenses the vapor of 
perspiration into moisture upon the skin, 
becomes wet, chilled, and unable to absorb 
what it has condensed ; cotton being a bad 
conductor of heat, on the other hand con- 
denses but little moisture, and absorbs a 
large portion of what it does condense, 
leaving the rest to pass ofi* in vapor, and the 
•kin healthy and dry. From these con- 
siderations it is said that in cold climated, 
or in the nocturnal cold of tropical climates, 
cotton clothing is much better calculated to 
preserve the warmth of the body than linen. 
In hot climates also it is more conducive to 
health and comfort by admitting of freer 
perspiration. Mr. Leuwenhoeck subjected 
fibres of cotton and flax to a powerful 
microscope, and in this way discovered es- 



sential organic differences in them. The 
fibres of cotton are sharp and angular, ren- 
dering it unfit for dressing wounds, while 
those of flax are round and smooth. The 
corkscrew twist of the cotton fibre is said 
by Mr. Bauer to be always retained, under- 
going no change in spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, printing, and dyeing, nor in 
all the subsequent domestic operations of 
washing, etc., till the stuff is worn to rags ; 
and then even the violent process of reduc- 
ing these rags to pulp for the purpose of 
making paper, effects no change in the 
structure of these fibres. In thickness thej 
are said to vary from 1-800 to 1-3600 part of 
an inch. 

Cotton wool is the down of a vegetable 
which appears in botanical works under 
the genus gostypum. There are several 
varieties of the genus. The wool adheres 
to the seed of the plant, and is incased until 
maturity in & ped of triangular shape, with 
three cells. This pod increases to the size 
of a filbert, becomes brown, bursts and dis- 
closes a triple lock of wool. According to 
Linnsus there are five species of the plant. 

1. Gossypum herbaceum, or herbaceous. 

2. Oossypvm arboreum^ or arborescent. 

3. Oostypum kirsuium^ or hairy. 

4. Ootsypum reliffiosum, or religious. 

6. Gossypum Barbadenses^ or Barbadoes. 
Other writers have varied as to the number 
of species. The highest number is ten ; 
the Indicumf Micrantkum, VilifoHum^ LaU- 
folium^ and Pemvianum, being added to the 
list. But the great and cardinal distinctions 
of the plant are found in three classes, which 
we shall hereafter consider. 

1. The herbaceous cotton. 

2. The shrub cotton. 

3. The tree cotton. 

We take up our subject now in the order 
in which it is laid before us : 

1. The earliest history and mention of the 
Cotton Plant, The sacred records furnish 
us nothing satisfactory on the subject. 
The only word which occurs in them which 
would lead us to infer that the Jews knew 
anything of this staple is the word Carpae, 
translated green in the phrase " green and 
blue hangings." — Esther i. 6. — carpas be- 
ing an Oriental word for cotton. Herodotus, 
400 years before Christ, observed in relation 
to India, that the wild trees in that coun- 
try bear fleeces as their fruit, surp^sin? 
I those of sheep in beauty and excellence, and 
• the Indians use cloth made from these trees. 
The Greeks knew little or nothing of cotton 
till the expeditions of Alexander the Great 
into India. Theophrastus, who lived a lit- 
tle after this time, learned that the trees 
from which the Indians made cloths have a 
leaf like that of the black mulberry, and that 
these trees were set out in rows like vines. 
His description of the plant is admirablj 
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exact : ** The capsule coniainincr the wool 
it, when closed, about the size of a quince, 
when ripe it expands so as to admit the 
wool." Alexander's generals were men of 
observation, and we have, from two of them 
at least, clear and indisputable evidence of 
cotton. Aristobulus instanced the capsule 
containing seed, and the wool which might 
be combed out; and Nearchus went into 
particulars : '* There are in India trees 
bearing as it were flocks or bunches of 
wool, out of which the natives make gar- 
ments, wearing a shirt which reaches to 
the middle of the leg, a sheet folded about 
the shoulders, and a turban folded round 
the head." 

Carpasus or carbasus were terms with- 
out doubt used by the Latin writers to de- 
scribe the cotton product of the East. Thus 
Curtius, speaking of the Eastern dress, has 
the passages carbasa velant, *' covered with 
carbasus,*' purpurea earbasa, ** with purple 
carbasus;" and Lucan: 

"Fix 
Wltb colored gems the flowing Carbasus**' 

As the Greeks and Romans, says our au- 
thority, became acquainted with cotton 
much earlier than with silk, we find that 
carpas, the proper Oriental name for cot- 
ton, was also in use among them at a com- 
paratively early period. 

The use of cotton among the Greeks and 
Romans must necessarily nave been of the 
most limited extent, and only as an article 
of exquisite luxury. It is not clear that the 
early Greeks had any knowledge of the 
fabric at all. The word carbasina^ in a 
Greek play, does not warrant the infer- 
ence which has been drawn ** that 200 years 
before Christ the Greeks made use of cotton 
cloths of some kind which were brought 
from India." The testimony is better for 
the Romans, but then it goes back at far- 
thest but seventy years before the Christian 
era. 

The luxurious Vcrres in Sicily protected 
his tents from the sun's rays by coverings 
of the carbasus. This is the earliest men- 
tion of the Roman use of cotton. The fol- 
lowing passage has been translated from 
Livy : *' Lentulus Spinther (b. c. 63) is said 
to have first introdnced cotton awnings in 
the theatre at the Apollinarian Games. By 
and by Cssar the Dictator covered with 
awnings the whole Roman forum, and the 
sacred way from his own house even to the 
ascent of the Capitoline hill, which is said 
to have appeared more wonderful than the 
gladiatorial exhibition itself." The word 
carbasus appears in the following transla- 
tion from Lucretius : 

** Am flaps the cotton spread above oor heads 
In the vast theatres flrom mast to beam." 

The story of the Vestal Virgin, from an- 
other writer of the same period, exhibits 



her as preserving the last sparks of sacred 
fire on the altar, by casting upon it her 
muslin head-dress, carbasus alba. 

The Roman writers did not always use 
the word we translate cotton in the same 
sense, and it requires an understanding of 
the context and of collateral facts to fix the 
meaning of the word in any particular in- 
stance. Thus, where carbasus in numerous 
places is mentioned as the material for the 
sails of shipping, linen is to be understood. 
In one instance a writer, applying the term 
to an Indian fleet, undoubtedly meant cotton, 
for of this from the earliest times sailcloth 
was manufactured at the East. Virgil uses 
the word in both senses. Pliny, one of the 
earliest and greatest naturalists of antiquity, 
whose volumes are full of light in relation 
to the vegetable kingdom, appears afler all 
to have had but confused knowledge of the 
cotton plant. He was the first to affix the 
botanical name of gossypion^ and supposed 
it an Egyptian as well as an Indian proiduct. 
Mr. Scabrook quotes the passage, which 
will save us the trouble of a reference : ** In 
Upper Egypt, toward Arabia, there grows a 
shrub called gossypum, by others xylon, 
from which the stufls are made that we call 
xylina. It is small and bears a fruit re- 
sembling the filbert, within which is a 
downy wool, which is spun into thread. 
There is nothing to be preferred to these 
stuffs for whiteness or softness, and beauti- 
ful garments are made of them for the 
priests of Egypt." Julius Pollux, a cen- 
tury later, remarks, ** among the Indians, 
and now also among the Egyptians, a sort of 
wool is obtained from a tree ;" Virgil had 
said long before — 

** Soft wool from downy groves the JBthiop weaves.** 

The question then is, was cotton, or the 
cotton manufacture, known to the Egyp- 
tians — that nation of extreme antjquityt 
and. if known, to what extent as an article 
of clothing 1 

There never was any doubt as to the fact 
of the Egyptians being acquainted at a very 
early period with the manufacture of va- 
rious descriptions of cloths. In wool and 
flax, their works were carried to a high de- 
gree of perfection. A word in Herodotus 
descriptive of the material used for wrap- 
pers in preparing and embalming mummies, 
has given occasion to protracted discus- 
sions among the learned. It is not con- 
ceived clear what was exactly intended by 
byssusy the word in question. Learned au- 
thorities understand cotton, and equally 
learned, flax. The doubt has even been 
raised whether a product of the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, is intended. 
The contest on this point was waged for 
many years, and the most elaborate dis- 
quisitions given to the world. In the list 
of disputants are conspicuous the names of 
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For«t«r, Blumenbach, Porson* Young, Ham- 
ilton, Harris, Wehrs, Voss, Heeren, Gese- 
nius, and Kosenmuller. The world has 
grown wiser in some respects by the dis- 
pute, but would not in all probability have 
round out, had it been continued to this day, 
whether the Egyptians of that earlier 
period of the mummies were acquainted 
with the uses of cotton. What the 
learning of philology and the tests of 
chemistry could not unravel, has been put 
at rest by that extraordinary achievement of 
modem science, the microscope. 

Mr. Thompson, to whom the world is in- 
debted for the solution of the vexaia questioy 
in a paper read before the Royal Society of 
England, observes that his attention was 
first attracted to the subject by having pre- 
sented to him several specimens of mummy 
cloth. He remarked to Mr. Belzoni that 
these fabrics scarcely deserved the appella- 
tion of **fine linen,'* which had from all 
antiquity been bestowed upon the linen of 
Egypt ; to which it was replied by that 
traveler, that during his researches in 
Egypt, he had met with mummy cloths of 
every degree of fineness, from the coarsest 
sacking to the finest and most transparent 
muslin. The subject appearing to be suf- 
ficiently interesting, Mr. Thompson was 
induced to examine minutely a variety of 
specimens of the cloth. The experiments 
of Leuwenhoeck induced him to apply the 
microscope as a test of these fabrics ; and 
for this purpose they were sent to Mr. 
Bauer, who had a powerful instrument at 
hand. Mr. Bauer's letter in reply was ac- 
companied by a drawing which exhibited 
the fibres of both raw and unraveled cotton 
as flattened cylinders, twisted like a cork 
screw, while those of linen and mummy 
cloths were straight and cylindrical. 

We give the concluding passages of Mr. 
Thompson's paper before the society, in his 
own language : ** Repeated observations 
having established beyond all doubt the 
power of the microscope accurately to dis- 
tinguish between the fibres of cotton and 
linen, I obtained through the kindness 
of various individuals connected with the 
British Museum, the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow, 
as well as other public institutions both at 
home and abroad, a great variety of cloths of 
human mummies and of animals and birds, 
which being subjected to the microscope of 
Mr. Bauer, proved, without exception, to be 
linen. Nor has he among the numerous 
specimens we have both collected during 
many years, been able to detect a single 
fibre of cotton ; a fact since recently confirm- 
ed by others, and proving incontestably that 
the mummy clotn of Egypt was linen. 
Their form and character the fibres retain 
trer after, and in that respect undergo no 
change through the operatMn of spinning, 



weaving, bleaching, printing and dyeing, 
nor in all the subsequent operations of 
washing, till the stuff is worn to rags, and 
then even the violent process of reducing 
those rags to pulp for the purpose of making 
paper, eflects no change in the structure of 
these fibres." " With Ploessers microscope," 
says Mr. Bauer, ** I can ascertain whether 
cotton rags have been mixed with linen in 
any manufactured paper whatever." 

The origin of the word cotton is explained 
as follows, by Mr. Baines. The pod of the 
plant had been likened by Pliny to a quince, 
the Latin name of which is eoioHeum mcUufn. 
By a natural and common figure of lan- 
guage, the pod itself, and the fruit of the 
pod, came to be known by the same desig- 
nation, and finally cotoneum simply, or cot- 
ton. The Latins, however, did not theni> 
selves apply the word eoloneum to this plant. 
The Arabians called it koton ; the Italians of 
the middle ages, cotone ; the Spaniards, algo- 
don. 

n. The culture of cotton commenced first 
in the East, and has been handed down for 
thousands of years. The Chinese have pro- 
duced large quantities, but not sufficient for 
the consumption of the country. Importa- 
tions are made from Surat and Bombay and 
various other parts of India, into China. 

In 1823-4 1 15,000 maunds. 

1824-6 199,000 " 

1 825-6 177,000 « 

1826-7 314,000 *< 

1827-8 197,000 « 

1828-9 125,000 " 

1829-30 186,000 «« 

Being an average of 187,000 maunds of 80 
pounds each, or 15,000,000 pounds annually. 
From Bombay the annual import was at the 
last period 40,000,000 pounds. The most 
remarkable fact is, that although cotton was 
cultivated in gardene from remote antiquity 
in China, yet this ingenious people never 
turned it into any account until the end of 
the thirteenth century, at which time its ma- 
nufacture among them began. 

The following passages from the narra- 
tives of those who have visited India, are 
replete with interesting information on the 
subject before us. Marco Polo found cotton 
in Guzerat, in large quantities, taken from a 
tree about six yards high, and bearing for 
twenty years. The cotton firom a tree of 
this age is adapted only to quilting, but that 
taken from trees of twelve years is suitable 
for muslins and other manu&ctures of extra- 
ordinary fineness. Sir John MandeviUe, in 
the fifteenth century, later by fifty years 
than Polo, says, that in many places the 
seed of the cotton in India whicn we call 
tree wool, is sown every year, and there 
springs up firom it copses of low shrubs on 
which the wool grows. 

A luxuriant field, says another, exhibitmg 
at the same time the expanding bloesom, the 
bunting capsule and the snowy flakes of iip» 
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cotton, ia one of the most beautiful objects 
in the anicnltUTe of Hindostan. Malte Brun 
IB equally instructive on the point: "The 
cotton tree grows on all the Indian moun- 
tains, but its produce is coarse in quality ; 
the herbaceous cotton prospers chiefly in 
Bengal and on the Coromandel coast, and 
there the best cotton goods are manufactured. 
Next to these two provinces, Madure, Mara- 
war, Pescaria and the coast of Malabar pro- 
duce the finest cotton. The plant is culti- 
vated in every part of India; the finest 
sn-ows in the light, rocky soil of Guzerat, 
Bengal, Oude and Agra. The cultivation of 
this plant is very lucrative, an acre producing 
about nine quintals of cotton annually.*** 

In central Africa cotton has also been a 
staple growth time out o£ memory. It is 
mentioned by travelers as abundant on the 
banks of the Senegal, the Gambia and the 
Niger, at Timbuctoo, Sierre Leone, the Cape 
de Verde islands, on the coast of Guinea and 
in Abyssinia. In hot climates also, says an 
authority, the cotton plant grows so abun- 
dantly, that this is the cheapest material of 
which cloth can be made. With such recom- 
mendations it cannot fail to continue the 
staple and universal manufacture of Africa. 

Cotton is also of indigenous American 
prowth. On the first landing of the Span- 
iards in Mexico, they found it m considerable 
perfection. The Nlexicans are said to have 
been solely dependent upon this product, the 
wool of rabbits and hares, feathers, and a 
fibrous plant called maguei, for their clothing 
materials. They had neither wool, hemp 
nor silk, and their flax was not used for these 
purposes. Out of cotton they fabricated 
webs of exceeding tenuity, and their cloths 
were woven into beautiful figures. Mantles, 
bed curtains and carpets they finished ele- 
gantly with mingled cotton and feathers. 
Cortez sent to Charles V. of Spain, " cotton 
mantles, some all white, others mixed with 
white and black, or red, green, yellow, and 
Wue, waistcoats, handkerchiefs, counter- 
panes, tapestries, and carpets of cotton." A 
peculiar cotton paper was made in Mexico, 
small cloths of the same material constituted 
a part of their currency, and their warriors 
are said to have had cotton cuirasses. The 
modem Mexicans have lost the perfection 
of their ancient art of manufacture. The 
American plant was not confined to Mexico 
alone ; Columbus found it wild in Hispaniola 
and on the continent of South America, 
where it had already grown into an article of I 
use for clothing and other purposes. The 
Brazilians made their beds of it. Columbus, ' 
Magellan, Drake, Cavendish, Dampicr, Van j 
Noort, all agree that cotton was one of the 
articles of dress among the American sa- 

* Pastoral Life and Manufactures of the Ancients, 
p. 331. 



vages, on the discovery of the country. At 
St. Salvador, the women are described as 
dressed in cotton coats. Even as far north, 
says Mr. Seabrook, as the Mes-chacebe, or 
Mississippi, the earliest explorers of that 
river and its tributary streams saw cotton 
growing wild in the pod, and in great plenty. 
These facts, and they might almost be inde- 
finitely multiplied, are introduced to rebut 
the opinion founded on the negative testi- 
mony of Captain Cook, that the gossypum is 
not a native of the western hemisphere. 
That celebrated voyager found no cotton be- 
tween New Zealand, 36o south, and the 
Sandwich Islands, 20^ north. In addition to 
flax and the bark of the mulberry tree, in 
which Captain Cook says that the inhabi- 
tants of those regions were habited, the na- 
tions all over the continent nearly, used as 
articles of dress, besides cotton, feathers, the 
wool of rabbits, the maguei, and silk grsss. 
In 1726, cotton was a staple product of His- 
paniola. In 1753, Jamaica exported 2,000 
bags. On an average of eight years from 
1740 to 1748, the export of cotton from Bar- 
badoes was 600 bags annually. In 1787, St. 
Domingo, St. Christopher, Grenada, Domi- 
nica, Antigua, Montserrat and Nevis, and 
the Virgin Islands, exported the same com- 
moditjr. In 1803 there were grown five 
varieties of cotton in Jamaica, the common, 
the brown-bearded, the Nankin, the French 
and the Brazilian. From these facts Mr. 
Baines draws the conclusion that the manu- 
facture of cotton must therefore be supposed 
to be coeval with the original settlement of 
America ; but learned men are much divided 
as to the date of this event, some canying it 
nearly as high as the deluge, and others con- 
tending for a much later period. The Ame- 
rican manufacture may at all events claim a 
hiffh degree of antiquity. 

III. We are now to speak of the introdmc- 
tiwi of cotton into Europe; an event which 
has had such amazing results, and which has 
exerted, it is difficult to say how large an in- 
fluence upon society and upon governments. 
The wealth and power of Great Britain, ac- 
knowledged and felt by all the world, have a 
nearer connection with the cotton plant and 
cotton manufacture than with any other 
branch of industry and enterprise whatever. 
McCulloch is thrown into ecstasies with the 
reflection, and is at a loss to find language to 
express himself Such, says he, however, 
has been the influence of the stupendous dis- 
coveries and inventions of Hargraves, Ark- 
wright, Crorapton, Cartwright, and others, 
that we have overcome all of these difficul- 
ties — that neither the cheapness of labor in 
Hindostan, nor the excellence to which the 
natives had attained, has enabled them to 
withstand the competition of those who buy 
their cotton, and who, after carryinj; it five 
thousand miles to be manufactured, carry 
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back the goods to them. This is the sreatest 
triumph of mechanical genius, and what, 
pnerhaps, is the most extraordinary, our supe- 
riority is not the late result of a long series 
of successive discoveries and inventions ; on 
the contrary it has been accomplished in a 
very few years. Little more than half a 
century has elapsed since the British cotton 
manufacture was in its infaticy, and it now 
forms the principal business carried on in the 
country, affording an advantageous field for 
the accumulation and employment of millions 
upon millions of capital, and of thousands 
upon thousands of workmen. The skill and 
genius by which these astonishing results 
have been achieved, have been one of the 
main sources of our power ; they have con- 
tributed in no common degree to raise the 
British nation to the high and conspicuous 
place she now occupies. Nor is it too much 
to say that it was the wealth and energy de- 
rived from the cotton manufacture that bore 
us triumphantly through the late dreadful 
contest ; and at the same time that it gives us 
strength to sustain burdens that would have 
crushed our fathers, and could not be sup- 
ported by any other people. But we are in- 
truding upon another division of our subject. 

In European history no mention is made 
of cotton as an article of trade until the four- 
teenth century. Though silk, woolen, and 
flax had long been articles of wealth and 
commerce, cotton had no existence. In 
Spain, to be sure, small quantities of it were 
grown and manufactured as early as the 
tenth century, having been introduced there 
by the Moors, among other articles of Eastern 
luxury. The cultivation of the plant at this 
period would also appear to have been an 
object of attention in Sicily. In the four- 
teenth century, a Spanish writer thus glow- 
ingly describes his country : " Here you find 
also the cocus, with which the cotton stuffs 
are dyed, for there is a great abundance of 
cotton as well for commerce as for use in 
manufactures; and the cotton garments 
made here are said to be far superior to those 
of Assyria in softness, delicacy and beauty." 
The Italians had little intercourse with 
Spain, and did not learn from her the use of 
cotton. It was not introduced into Venice 
until the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
The Turks introduced the use of cotton 
about the same period in their conquered 
countries of Romania and Macedonia. The 
district of Seres in Macedonia, according to 
Malte Brun, is more fruitful in cotton than 
any other. The value of the article amount- 
ed in one year in Macedonia alone to 7,000,- 
000 piastres. 

England was the last to take up this im- 
portant branch of industry. The precise 
period of its introduction has not been deter- 
mined. The first authentic mention of the 
staple, wo are told by McCulloch, is made by 



Lewis Roberts, in his Treasury of Traffic, 
published in 1641, where it is stated, '*the 
town of Manchester, in Lancashire, must b« 
also herein remembered, who buy the yame 
of the Irish in great quantity, and weaving 
it, returne the same again mto Ireland to 
sell. Neither doth their industry rest here, 
for they buy cotton wool in London thai 
comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at 
home worke the same and perfect it into 
fustians, vermillions, domestics, and other 
such stuffs, and then returne it to London, 
where the same is vended and sold.'* In 
the early part of the eighteenth century, cot- 
ton from the East and West Indies had be- 
come an article of import into Great Britain, 
to some extent. But of this hereafter. 

There is great difficulty in determining the 
exact period when cotton began to be culti- 
vated in the different cotton sections of the 
United States. According to Seabrook, the 
culture of this staple was endeavored to be 
forced upon the planters of Virginia one 
hundred and thirty years before the Revolu- 
tion. Out of this contest of the mother 
country to prescribe the employment of the 
colony, and the resistance of the Virginia 
planters to the encroachments, arose the nav- 
igation acts, as they are called, which pro- 
hibited the receipt or export of any Euro- 
pean commodities other than those carried to 
them by Englishmen or English-built ships. 
The act of Charles II. in a similar spirit was 
calculated to depress the value of tobacco, 
and the Virginians were driven to other 
crops, cotton among the rest. 

In the historical collections of South Caroe- 
Una, published by Mr. Carroll, there is an old 
paper drawn up in the year 1666, entitled 
" A Brief Description of the F*rovince of 
Carolina, on the Coast of Florida." This 
was written and published in England pre- 
vious to the settlement of Carolina. The ob- 
ject of the paper was to encourage emigrants 
to go over, and among other inducements it 
is said that the lands ^' grow indigo, tobacco 
very good, and cotton wool." In the same 
collections Dr. Hewett of the date de- 
scribes the manner of cultivating the cotton 
plant, and speaks of it as yet not of suffi- 
cient importance to attract the attention of 
the colonists. Wilson, who wrote an account 
of Carolina in 1782, mentions cotton of the 
Cyprus and Malta sort, as grown in the state 
from imported seed. Peter Puny, a Swiss, 
and the founder of Purrjsburgh in the same 
colony, memorialized the government of 
George I. in relation to a certain country, 
extending 33 degrees on either side of the 
equator, capable of the production of cotton. 
This individual, in a paper written at Charles- 
ton, 1731, observes, that "cotton and flax 
thrive admirably." The private journal of 
Miss Lucus, daughter of the Governor of 
Antigua, and afterward the noble mother ef 
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those noble sons, General Thomas and 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, par nohUe fratrvm, contains this note 
for July 1, 1739 : "Wrote to my father to-day 
on the pains I had taken to bring the indigo, 
ginger, cotton, &c., to perfection, and that I 
nad greater hopes from the indigo than any 
other." 

It is a weU-authenticated fact, says Mr. 
Seabrook, that in 1736, as far north as the 
thirty-ninth degree, cotton on the garden scale 
was raised in the vicinity of Easton, in the 
county of Talbot, on the eastern shore of the 
Chesapeake Bay. About forty years after- 
ward it was cultivated in St. Mary's county, 
Maryland, and in the northern county oif 
Cape May in New Jersey, also in the county 
of Sussex, in Delaware. On the breaking 
out of the American war, General Delagafl 
of South Carolina is said to have cultivated 
thirty acres of the green seed cotton near 
Savannah. The Congress of South Caro- 
lina, in 1775, recommended the inhabitants 
to raise cotton. Mr. Jefferson, remaking on 
Virginia, 1781, alludes to the domestic econ- 
omy of making cotton goods in families for 
their own use. The seed from which the 
cotton of these sections was grown came 
both from Manilla and Cyprus, according to 
some authorities, and from Barbadoes, accord- 
ing to others. We may suppose both varie- 
ties to be the parent stock of American cot- 
ton. 

In Louisiana, the subject of cotton would 
appear to have attracted notice at a very 
early period of the history of that province. 
We are informed by the letters from Paris 
of Mr. Forstall to Governor Roman, that 
among the archives of the department De la 
Marine et des Colonies, there is "a most 
carious report on cotton in 1760, of the great 
advantages Louisiana might derive from its 
culture — ^the difficulty of separating the seed 
from the wool — its introduction from St. 
Domingo^a report to M. de Maurepas on that 
matter, suggesting the importation, from the 
East Indies, of machinery to separate the 
seed, <fec.*' These valuable and ancient docu- 
ments the legislature of the state are taking 
steps to have introduced into this country — 
their proper repository. 

Tench Coxe, Esq.,* of Philadelphia, call- 
ed the father of the growth of American 



* The followinj^ ancient account of this valuable 
dtizfiii we extract from Mr. White's memoir of 
Slater. The first ancentor of the Coxe fhmily, con- 
nected with America, was Dr Daniel Coxe, who 
waji physician to the queen of Charles II., of Eng- 
land, and also to Queen Anne. Ue was the princi- 
pal proprietor of tho soil of West Jersey, and sole 
proprietor of the government, he having held the 
office of governor to him and his forever. At the 
request of Queen Anno he surrendered the govern- 
ment to the crown, retaining the other proprietary 
rights. A msmber of the Coxe fhmily was always 
appointed by the crown, while there was a resident 



cotton, prepared a statement of the arts and 
manufactures of the United States in 1786. 
He informs us that the people of the coun- 
try, south of Annapolis, in Maryland, were 
not impressed with any belief of their capa- 
city to produce cotton wool in any considera^ 
ble quantity. From the recollections of cot- 
ton as a garden plant in his childhood, Mr. 
Coxe, in 1785, entertained 'Uhe pleasing 
convictions that the United States, in its ex- 
tensive regions south of Anne Arundel 
and Talbot, would certainly become a great 
cotton producing country." Mr. Madison 
held the same opinion in 1786. These con- 
victions, together with the fact of a supply 
of domestic cottons during the Revolution, 
at Philadelphia, for manuracture, induced a 
mission to England, on the part of Mr. Coxe, 
to obtain machinery, etc., for extensive es- 
tablishments. 

Tho treaty entered into between Great 
Britain and the United S totes, in 1792, stip- 
ulated against the importotion of American 
cotton, m order to increase the English car- 
rying trade of the West India cotton. We 
thus infer how great value Mr. Jay attributed 
to our cotton plant. The Senate refused a 
ratification of this Revision. 

Among the exports of Charleston, S. 
C, in 1748, were seven bags of cotton wool, 
valued at £3 lis. 6d. a bag. Another small 
export is stated for 1754. In 1770, ten bales 
were shipped to Liverpool from the Ameri 
can colonies. The laughable incident of 
eight bags of American cotton being seized 
in England on the ground that so much cot- 
ton could not possibly be the produce of the 
United States, occurred in 1784, only sixty- 



member in the province, a member of the Royal 
Council of New-Jersey until the Revolution. 

Dr. Coxe was also sole proprietor of the extensive 
province of Carolina, an account of which is extant 
in an octavo volume, written by his son, Colonel 
Daniel Coxe, called ** The History of Carolina," a 
copy of which will be found in the library of Con- 
gress, the Philadelphia library, and the Athieneum 
of Philadelphia. 

Colonel Coxe intermarried with Sarah, the only 
child of John Eckley, a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, and left issue, among others 
William Coxe, who married Mary, the daughter of 
Tench Francis, attorney-general of the province of 
Pennsylvania, Tench Coxe was the son of William 
and Mary Coxe, and was bom in Pliiladelphia, 33d 
May, 1755, and died the 1 7th July, 1824. 

The charter of Carolina was, in tho extent of 
territory and power, the most extensive ever granted 
by a crown to a subject ; the (hmily were therefore 
obliged to release it to the crown, in consideration 
of a mandamus of the king, conferring 100,000 acres 
of land in New- York. Dr. Coxe was also a large 
proprietor in Pennsylvania, and nearly all the 
American provinces. To his eldest son, Colonel 
Daniel Coxe, he gave all his American possessions, 
and this gentleman was the first of the family who 
resided in America. Ho arrived in this country in 
1700. 

We have thns been pariicular in our notice of the 
family of Mr. Coxe, as wo shall afterward hava 
occasion to notice this largo participator in tho 
earlier operations of our mantilhcturing system. 
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two yean ago! The export of American 
cotton to Europe was, in — 

1785 14 ban. 

1786 6 *^ 

1787 109 " 

1788 389 " 

1789 842 " 

1790 81 " 

Of the fourteen baffs sent to Europe in 
1785, ten were shipped by John Teasdale, of 
Charleston, S. C, who, it is said, bought, the 
year before, the first bag of cotton sold in 
South Carolina. From the period of 1790, 
from the growth of home manufactures dar- 
ing the war, the improvement in machineiy, 
and the great invention of Eli Whitney, of 
which we shall afterward speak, to the pre- 
sent day, the growth of cotton has been ex- 
tending with broader and broader arms, un- 
til it embraces at last an immense region of 
territory, clothes and supports half the 
world, and affords to be heaped up in ware- 
houses thousands and thousands of bags for 
future consumption. If, says a writer, the 
"woolsack** was a significant seal for the 
Chancellor of the British peers, to remind 
him of what was the great staple of the em- 
pire, the " cotton bag," the staple of the new 
world, may well be held in equal remem- 
brance by the legislators of the Union. 
Every member ought to wear it as the girdle 
of his loins, emblematical of the bulwarks of 
the agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercid interests of the United Republics. 
Every officer of the government should be 
clad m the productions of this superabundant 
article, and every citizen should be enrobed 
with it in life, and shrouded with it in 
death. It was protected in its infancy by 
the administration of Washington ; and it has 
proved in its youth the defence of the beauty 
and booty of every section of the country. 

The French in Louisiana experimented, 
during the interval between 1786 and 1795, 
in a species of white Siam cotton, their 
nankeen cottons being of the Malta kind. 
Carolina introduced the Bourbon, and 
Georgia the Pemambuco — the last being 
received from Havana. The culture of these 
cottons, we are told, was abandoned on ac- 
count of their inferiority. The Louisiana 
cotton of the present day, it is conjectured 
by Mr. Seabrook, was derived from a species 
of Sea Island grown at the period of the 
Revolution, but degenerated in the progress 
of tillage by intermixing with other kinds. 
To a cross with Sea island cottons, large 
quantities of which were shipped to Loui- 
siana immediately subsequent to its cession 
to the United States, is perhaps, in part, to 
be attributed the decided superiority of the 
New Orieans cotton wool of the present day 
over all others in North America, of the 
green seed description. 

The cotton cultivated in the United States 
is of the three great varieties of herbaceous, 



or herb cotton; hirsutuMj hairy or shiob 
cotton ; arborescentj or tree cotton -, the two 
former comprise the green seed, short staple 
or upland; the latter the black seed, long 
staple or Sea Island variety. The herbaceum 
is stated to be of eastern origin clearly, and 
the hirsutum to be either from the East or 
West Indies. It will be a proper place to in- 
troduce some remarks upon each of the dif- 
ferent classes enumerated. 

1. The Herbaceous Cotton.— This plant 
grows to the height of eiffhteen to twenty- 
four inches, with leaves of dark green, blue 
veined, and five lobed. The flower is a pale 
yellow, one pistil, five petals or leaves, pur- 
ple spotted at the bottom. On the falling of 
the flower a pod of triangular shape and 
triple cell is developed. The pod, in course 
of ripening, bursts, discloses a snow-white 
or yellowish ball of down, in three lodts, in- 
closing and tightly adhering to the seeds, 
which resemble those of the grape, though of 
several times the size. The seed is planted 
in spring, and the cotton gathered at fall. 
The rows in the fields are five or six feet 
apart ; the distance of the holes, in which 
several seeds are deposited, is about eighteen 
inches. Much care in weeding, thinning, 
and pruning, is required during the process 
of culture. This is the course pursued in the 
United States, which has the advantage over 
that pursued in India, by producing a cotton 
vastly more valuable. A field of cotton at 
the gathering, says Mr. Baines, when the 
globes of snowy wool are seen among the 
glossy dark leaves, is singularly beautiful ; 
and in the hottest countries, where the yel- 
low blossom or flower, and the ripened fruit, 
are seen at the same time, the beauty of the 
plantation is of course still more remarkable. 
The herbaceous cotton is reputed the most 
useful, and said to be cultivated in nearly 
every country congenial to the gos^pum, 
existing even at Aleppo, in Upper Egypt, 
Arabia, and Senegal. 

2. The Hirsulum, or Shrub Cotton.— -It 
is said to grow wherever the herbaceous is 
found, and to vary according to climate, be- 
ing biennial or tnennial in the West Indies, 
lasting from six to ten years in India and 
Egypt, perennial in the hottest climates, and 
in the mildest cotton regions an annual. 
The shrub cotton is likened to a currant 
bush, and is of several varieties. The hir- 
sutum, a low shrub already mentioned, the 
Indicum^ attaining ten or twelve feet ; the 
Vitifolium^ of the south of France and 
South America ; the Religiosum^ of Surinam 
and India ; the Latrfolium of the West In- 
dies ; the BarbadcnsCj of Barbadoes ; and 
the Peruvian. The pod of the shrub cotton 
differs from that of the herb in being egg 
shaped. The Guiana and Brazil cotton is of 
this kind, and is said to yield, in the hottest 
countries, two crops a year. 
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3. The iiriar«#c«i^ or Tree Cotton.— This 
remarkable plant \s of Indian, Chinese, 
Egyptian and American growth. The height 
of the tree varies from fifteen to twenty feet. 
Marco Polo describes the tree at Guezerat 
nx yards high, and bearing fruit for twenty 
years.^ There is a tree described in South 
America, Indian Isles, West Indies, and on 
the Guinea coast, of a hundred feet high, 
bearing a silky cotton, only useful for makmg 
quilting and beds. The justly celebrated 
American Sea Island cotton is derived from 
tbe Arboreum. Its fibre is long, strong, 
silky, and of a yellowish tinge. The se^ 
is black, and of Persian origin, though orig- 
inally introduced into this country from the 
Bahama Islands, where it had been intro- 
doce4 by the Board of Trade from Anguilla, 
an island of the Caribbean Sea. This cotton 
was raised first in Georgia in 1786, and the 
first bag exported by Alexander Bissel of St. 
Simon's Island, two years after. The sec- 
tion of countiy capable of producing this 
staple is very limited, being confined to the 
low sandy islands along the coast of South 
Carolina and Georgia, from Charieston to 
Savannah. The quantity grown in 1806 and 
in 1632 was precisely the same. 

We condense from Mr. Seabrook*s valua^ 
ble notes on the Sea Island cotton, the most 
interesting particulars. The region of this 
cotton in South Carolina is bounded on the 
north and northwest by a line about twenty 
miles south of the line that separates Bam- 
well and Orangeburgh from the neighboring 
parishes, on the northeast and east by the 
Santee River, on the west and southwest by 
the Savannah River, and on the south and 
southeast by the ocean. The Eutaw Springs, 
in St. John's, Berkley, is the extreme norm- 
em point to which it extends. Williamsburg 
was for many years embraced in its limit, 
but that district no longer furnishes a supply 
of the raw material, in 1812 it was expen- 
mented on in Sumpter District, but it was 
found an unprofitable crop there. Mrs. Kin- 
sey Burden, in 1788, was the first to attempt 
a crop of Sea Island cotton in South Caro- 
lina, her plantation having produced it the 
preceding nine years in small quantities. 
This was in St. Paul's parish, and the at- 
tempt failed in consequence of the pod not 
coming to maturity. William Elliott made 
the first successful crop in the state in 1790, 
on an island called Hilton Head, out of seed 
costing I4s. a bushel. This crop sold at 
10|(2. per pound. In 1792, a' field on the 
Oaicatce yielded 600 pounds, which sold at 
Savannah for 2*. per pound. During 1793 
many other planters attempted the culture 
with various success, and indigo and the Sea 
Island cotton began to struggle for the mas- 
tery. 

The enormous prices realized in past times 
by the planters of Sea Island cotton, have 



resulted in the accumulation of some of th^ 
largest fortunes in South Carolina. In 1799 
one gentleman on St. John's, Berkley, real- 
ized £78 sterling, or about $360 to the hand, 
in a single year : another gentleman received 
3«. per pound for a crop of three hundred 
acres, and 216 pounds to the acre. William 
Seabrook, of Edisto, purchased the planta- 
tion of Mr. Brisbane, and paid out of the 
proceeds of two years' crops the whole 
amount of the purchase money. The pries 
of the cotton m the state ranged at first 
from 9d. to U., but reached 2s. and upward 
about the year 1806. The staple was found 
to be of such unusual length, that the English 
spinners actually thought pro{>er to cut it 
shorter, thus destroying what is in &ct its 
chief virtue. 

The finest and best specimens of Sea Is- 
land have been produced by the most finish- 
ed practical skill on the part of some of the 
planters, and by an acquaintance with the 
principles of chemistry imd botany. Kinsey 
Burden, senr., of St. John's, Colleton, S. C, 
occupies the first place in this list. He suc- 
ceeded in producmg from selected seed a 
parcel of fine cotton in 1806, worth 26 cents 
a pound more than that of any of his neigh- 
bors. Continuing his laudable labors, his 
crop of 1826, of 60 bags, brought in market 
110 cents the pound, and his crop of the fol- 
lowing year 126 cents. Mr. Burden's won- 
derful success excited quite a sensation, but 
his secret was kept closely for many years. 
Williun Elliott suggested that it might lie in 
the diaracter of the seed used ; and upon 
the hint several set to work. Hugh Wilson, 
among the most successful of these, realized 
the ensuing year 126 cents per pound for his 
product. Two bags of extra fine cotton 
raised in 1828, brought $2 per pound, the 
highest price, says Mr. Seabrook, obtained 
in this or any other country from which cot- 
ton wool is exported. Mr. Burden's secret 
beginning to leak out, he proposed to divulge 
it to the Legislature for the sum of $200,000, 
but afterward changed his mind. William 
Seabrook, of Edisto, had designed ofiering 
860,000 for initiation into the method, but 
declined afterward, alleging that ** conjecture 
had 3rielded to certainty, that to the seed 
solely was traceable the fine cotton which 
Burden continued to grow." From that 
period down to the present day, the Sea Is- 
land planters have been constantly improving 
the quality of their staple at the expense of 
the quantity, and prices have fallen to but a 
firactional part of what they were. The re- 
sult has been, that although particular in- 
stances of success are to be found, the plant- 
ers as a body have been greatly injured by 
the production of the finest qualities of cot- 
ton. 

It would be appropriate in this place to 
introduce a notice of the remarkable prog- 
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ress and improvement in the machine- 
ry for separating cotton wool from its 
rast-adhering seed. The matter was at one 
time thoufi^ht a physical impossibility, but 
mechanical ingenuity in the person of 
Whitney and others, has been attended with 
the most triumphant success. We reserve, 
however, this interesting branch of our sub- 
ject to be treated of in another article, under 
the head of Cotton Manufaeturet : it being 
perhaps better, for the sake of order, to take 
up in that place the crude cotton as it is 
spread over the fields, tracing out from 
thence every interesting change, until it ap- 
pears at last in the most exquisite specimens 
of prints or the most delicate varieties of 
laces and muslins. 

V. The CoUon Trade. — Notwithstanding 
our statement, whieh is sustained by high 
authority, that cotton was shipped from this 
eountry to Great Britain in small quantities 
in the years 1784-5-6, <kc., Mr. McCulloch 
affirms broadly, that previously to 1790, North 
America did not supply a single pound of 
cotton for export, although some inconsider- 
able quantity had been raised even before 
the Revolutionary War. There is a dis- 
crepancy and difficulty here which Mr. Sea- 
brook has, we think, vainly endeavored to 
remove. The authorities — Drayton's " Me- 
moirs," Smithcr's " Liverpool," and a work 
" On American Husbandry," published in 
1775 — are of too high a nature to be re- 
moved by any merely negative testimony. 
It is due to Mr. McCulloch, however, to say 
that the statement he has made is not un- 
supported from other sources. The subject, 
cotton, does not appear in the Charleston 
Prices Current of 1792 ; and in 1787, an 
English factor — Mr. Seabrook tells us with- 
out giving the authority — replied to a ship- 
ment of one or two small packages of cotton 
firom Charleston — " It is not worth produc- 
ing, as it cannot be separated from the seed." 
We shall n6t balance between the authori- 
ties, but present simply the most satisfac- 
tory explication which could present itself 
to Mr. Seabrook's mind under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. He says the solu- 
tion was probably this ; the cotton was either 
prepared by hand-roller gins, which* were 
undoubtedly in use even before the War, 
and sold in small quantities to the merchants, 
who packed it for exportation; or it was 
sent m the seed to Philadelphia and New- 
York, there to undergo the cleaning process. 
The latter supposition is based on the large 
amount of cotton shipped from those ports^ 
in the years alluded to, and the fact, as wilf 
be seen hereafter, that machines to discon- 
nect the seed from the wool were employed 
in Philadelphia in 1784. Farther, the con- 
demnation of the bags subsequently exported 
by Wadsworth <fc Turpin, shows that the 
previous consignments must have been of 



clean cotton, and not in the seed, as might 
be conjectured. 

In considering the cotton trade in its 
origin and progress from the earliest periods 
to the present da^, we shall commence with 
the year 1790, smce before that period and 
in the best case, the trade in this staple 
must have been merely nominal. Mr. Mc- 
Culloch indeed tells us, that from 1781 to 
1789, a period of nine years, the whole im- 
port of cotton wool into Great Britain was 
only 150,000,000 pounds, an average of 
about 15,000,000 of pounds per annum, or 
35 to 40,000 bags of the present capacity. 
For one of these years, 1786, he ^ives the 
proportion of each country from which there 
was any import. 

From British West Indies 5,800,000 pound*. 

French and Spanish colonies 5,500,000 " 

Dutch colonies 1,600,000 " 

Portuguese colonies 2,000,000 " 

Smyrna and Turkey 5,000,000 " 

Total 1»,900,000 

The SecreUry of the Treasury, Mr. Wood- 
bury, communicated to Congress in 1836 
a paper on the cultivation, manufacture and 
trade of cotton, to which we refer as author- 
ity for many of the statements we are about 
to make. 

1.— GROWTH AND EXPORTS OF COTTON, 
nf TOB WOKLD VKITKD «T4TU 



Teu« 

790. 
'91. 
792. 
793.. 
794.. 
795.. 
796.. 
797.. 
798.. 
799.. 
800.. 
801 . . 
802.. 
803.. 
804.. 
805.. 
806.. 
807.. 
808.. 
809.. 
810.. 
811.. 
812.. 
813.. 
814.. 
815.. 
816.. 
817.. 
818.. 
819.. 
820^ 

821 r: 

822.. 
823.. 
824.. 
825.. 
826.. 
627.. 
828.. 



Growth 
pound* 



400,000,000. 



Growth 
pooodi 

1,500,000. 
2,000,000. 
3,000,000. 
5,000,000. 

— . 8,000,000. 

— . 8,000,000. 

— . 10,000,000. 

— . 11,000,000. 

— . 15,000,000. 

— . 20,000,000. 

— . 35,000,000. 
520,000,000. 48,000,000. 

— . 55,000,000. 

— . 60,000,000. 
. 65,000,000. 
. 70,000,000. 
. 80,000,000. 
. 80,000,000. 
. 75,000,000. 
,. 82,000,000. 
A 85,000,000. 

555,000,000. 80,000,000. 

— . 75,000,000. 

— . 75,000,000. 

— . 70,000,000. 

— .100,000,000 

— . 124,000,000. 

— .130.000,000. 

— ■ .125,000,000. 

— .167,00u,000. 

— .160,000,000. 
630,000,000. 180,000,000 

— .210,000,000. 

— .185,000,000. 

— .215,000,000. 

— .255,000,000. 

— .250,000,000. 
.270,000,000 
.325,000,000 
.365,000,000 



Export! 
ppooda 

250,000.' 
200,000. 
143,1 

500,000; 
1,667,000. 

6,000,000. 

6,000,000. 

3,500,000. 

9,000,000. 

9,000,000. 

17,000,000. 

20,000,000. 

27,000,000. 

41,000,000. 

38,000,000. 

40,000,000. 

37,000,000. 

66,000,000. 

12,000,000. 

53,000,000. 
» 93,000,000. 

^2,000,000. 

29,000,000. 

19,000,000. 

17,000,000. 

83,000,000 

81,000,000 

95,000,000 

92,000,000 

88,000.000 
127,000,000 
124,000,000 
144,000,000 
173,000,000 
142,000,000 
176,000,000 
204,0(10,000 
204,000,000 
210,000,000 
264,000,000 



Ex. Vain* 
dollan 



500,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

5,000.000 

9,000,000 

5,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 

8,000,000 

.14,000,000 

2,000,000 

. 8,f;00,000 

,15,000,000 

. 9,000,000 

. 3,000,000 

. 2,000,000 

. 2,000.000 

17,000,000 

24,000,000 

22,000,000 

31,000.000 

21,000;000 

22,000,000 

20,(:00,000 

24,('00,000 

23,000,000 

22,000,000 

39.000,000 

.25.000,000 

.29,000,000 

22,000,000 

.26,000,000 
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GROWTH AND EXPORTS 07 COTTON — Continued. ' 
tmrno BTATM n nni wokld 



Ex. Vklue 
dulUra 



Growth Growth Expoits 

Ymn poooda poooda pnaods 

1830.. — .350,000,000.298,000,000.30,000,000 

1831 . . 880,000,000 . 385,000,000 . 277,000,000 . 25,000,000 
1832.. — .390,000,000.372,000,000.32,000,000 

Export Sea Island from South Carolina and Georgia 



Ymt« 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835. 



Growth 
poQDda 



Growth Eiporta Ex. V«lo« 

pounda pounds dollan 

.445,000,000 . 324 ,000,000 . 36,000,000 

. 460,000,000 . 384,000,000 . 49,000, 000 

— — .61,000,000 

1834 8,085,000 lbs. 

1835 7,752,000 Ibi^ 



1791. 
Growth of mil. lbs 

Brazil 22... 

West Indies 12 . . . 

Egypt — ... 

Rest of Africa 45... 

India 130... 

Rest of Asia 190... 

Mexico and S. Amer., except Brazil. . 68. . . 
Elsewhere — . . . 



1801. 

mU.lbi 

.. 36... 
.. 10... 



.46. 
.160. 
.160. 
. 56. 
. 15. 



1811. 
miLlba 

.. 35... 
.. 12... 
.. J4... 
.. 44... 
..170... 
.146... 
.. 57... 
.. 11 .. 



1821. 

ndl. lb 
.. 32.. 
.. 10.. 
.. 6.. 
.. 40.., 
.175.. 
.135.. 
.. 44.. 
.. 8... 



1631. 

mU. Ibi 



1834. 



. 9. 
. 18. 
. 36. 
.180. 
.115. 
. 85. 
. 4. 



. 8 
. 25 
. 34 
.185 
.110 
. 35 
. 13 



S.— PRODUCI 07 AMERICAN STATES, AND YAI.1IB 07 THE CROP 07 BACH. 



1791. 
mil. lb* 

Sonth Carolina 1 J4 . . 

Georgia 34 . . 

Virginia — . . 

Tennessee — . . 

North Carolina — . 

Louisiana — . . 

Alabama — . . 

Mississippi — . . 

Arkansas — . . , 



1801. 



20. 
10. 

5. 

1. 

4 



1811. 

mil. Ibt 
.. 40... 
.. 20... 
.. 8... 
.. 3 ... 
.. 7..., 
.. 2.... 



1821. 

mil. lbs 
.. 50... 
.. 45... 
.. 12... 
.. 20... 
.. 10... 
.. 10... 
.. 20... 
.. 10... 



70. 
75. 
25. 
45. 
18. 
38. 
45.. 
30. 
34. 



mU.lb* 
.. 73 .. 
.. 88... 
.. 13... 
.. 50... 
.. 10... 
.. 55... 
.. 65... 
.. 70... 



1834. 
mil. lbs 

.. 65 

.. 75 
.. 10 
.. 45 
.. 
.. 62 
.. 85 
.. 85 



These tables were compiled by the secretary from the best data within hie reach. 



3.— PRICE AND Value of the cotton crop in the 

UNITED states. , 

Priee per lb V«L crop in U. A Crop «lMwh«r« 
26 cents $333,000. . .. $40,500,000 



1791.. 
1801 . 
1811.. 
1821.. 
1831.. 
1634 . 
1835.. 



44 

16 " 

13 " 
16H" 



.8,000,000 39,3.10,000 

.12,500,000 37,000,000 

. 30,000,000 37,000,000 

.38,500,000 29,225,000 

.76,000,000 36,333,000 



It appears on the authority of the game 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that 



for every thousand bags of cotton imported 
into England in 1790, only one bag was re- 
ceived from the United States ; only one bag 
for every 126 in 1792; 1 in every 26 in 
1795; and that in 1799 one-ninth of the 
British cotton imports were from the United 
States. In 1800, she received sixteen mil- 
lions of pounds from the United States, six 
millions from India, one-fifth of a million 
from Brazil, one-third of a milUpH tfitom tjie 
West Indies. 



4. — imports 07 cotton into ENGLAND. 



1820. 
mil. ItM 

From United States 90 .. 

" India 23... 

" BrazU 29... 

" West Indies, Ac 2... 

" Egypt and Turkey H. 



1825. 
mU. Ibt 

^. . 14V ■ 
... 20... 
... 3... 
... 8... 
... 14... 



1830. 1834. 1835. 

mU.lba mU.lbt mU.lb* 

.211 266 253 

. 12 32 42 

. 30 19 30 

. 4 IH 30 

. 5 15i — 



The United States suj^lied France in 
1821 with 27 millions pounds of cotton, 20 
millions in 1825, 75 millions in 1830, 79 
millions in 1834. and 91 millions in 1835. 

The whole stock taken by France from 
all the world was 44 millions pounds in 
1820, 61 millions in 1825, 84 millions in 
1830, 83 millions in 1834, and 94 millions in 
1835. Other countries of Europe, says the 
Report, than those enumerated, import 



considerable quantities of raw cotton. 
Holland and Belgium 10 to 12 millions 
pounds. In 1830, Germany took 12 millions 
pounds, 19 millions in 1831, and 25 millions 
m 1832. The Hanse Towns (1835) took 
from 2 to 6 millions pounds yearly, and 
Russia 1 million fiom the United States. 
Belgium, in 1834, imported 13 millions 
pounds, and Lombardy 4 millions. 
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OOTTOK— HI8T0RT AND STATISTICS OF. 



BXP0RT8 OF COTTON FROM THB UNITED STATES OTHER THIN TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 



1V> RoMift HollMid 4 B«lg. 
Ibt llM 

1831 304,000. . . .4,188,000. . . 

1822 714,000. . . . 1,970,000. . . 

1823 360,000. . . .4,050,000. . . , 

1824 501,000.... 432,000... 

1825 134,000 . .1,420,000. . . 

1826 15,000 .... 4,592,000 .... 

1827 .*. 147,000 .... 5,861 ,000 .. . 

1828 650,000.... 3,781, 000... 

1829 228,000 .... 9,595,000 . . . 

1830 11 1,000... 8,561,000... 

1831 762,000.... 972,000..., 

1832 839,000. . . .3,920,000. . . 

1833 1 ,447,000 .... 2,673,000 ... 

1834 1,260,000. . . .6,096,000. . . 

1835 947,000.... 5,694,000..., 

Out of an import of 31,447,605 pounds of 
cotton in 1790, Britain exported 944,164 
pounds ; in 1800, the export was 4,416,610, 
out of an import of 66,010,732 pounds ; in 
1805, the export was 804,243, out of an im- 
port of 59,682,406 pounds ; in 1810, the ex- 



•e 


TH«rt« 
Ita 


Hue Town 
lbs 


ItelyftMall 


285,000.. 


.. 34,000.. 


. 748,000.. 


. 897,000. 


— 


.. 210,000.. 


..2,956,000.. 


.1,956,000. 


— 


.. 178,000.. 


.2,356,000.. 


. 217,000. 


— . . 


— 


.. 292,000.. 


— 


— 


— 


.. 577,000.. 


— ^ 


— 


.. 33,000.. 


..2,013,000.. 


^ 


8,000.. 


.. 183,000.. 


.3,390,000.. 


.. 148,000. 


— . . 


.. 980,000.. 


..3,886,000.. 


.. 407,000 


— 


..4,071,000.. 


..6,858,000.. 


..1,056,000 


32,000.. 


..2,814,000. 


..4,123,000.. 


.. 235,000 


555,000.. 


..2,778,000. 


..2,417,000.. 


.. 306,000 


2,834,000.. 


..1,655,000.. 


..4,075,000.. 


.. 581,000 


758,000.. 


..1,107,000. 


..1,871,000.. 


— 


892,000.. 


..8,805,000. 


..6,613.000.. 


.. 191,000 


878,000.. 


. .4,943,000 


..2,788,000.. 


13,(K)0 



. . .2,507,000 
. . . 40,600 
... 833,000 
... 227,000 
... 509,000 
...1,820,000 
...1,440,000 
...1,072,000 
...1,261,000 
... 638,000 
. . .2,243,000 
...2,250,000 
...1,760,000 
.1,153,000 
...],4»4,0QO 

port was 8,757,109, out of an import of 
132,488,935 pounds. 

The following table, which we extract 
fipom McCulloch, brings down the amount of 
British trade in this article to 1832 : 



IMPORTS OF COTTON INTO GREAT BRITAIN, STOCKS, PRICES, ETC. 



Tmi*. 



Total fasporti 

into 

GrMt Britain. 

Poonda. 



Stock in the 

Porta 

Slat De«amb«r. 

Pounda. 



Total DalivaiiM 

for 

CoDaoniption. 

Pouoda. 



Anoontof 
Crop in 

Fotiada. 


ATcmga 
...28d. 


— 


...20^d. 
...18?id. 
...20d. 


160,000,000*"/.".""". 


...aod. 

...133«d. 
...17 cents 



1814 73,728,000 22,272,000 80,640,000 

1815 96,200,000 22,360,000 85,800,000 

1816 97,310,000 22,355,000 88,631,000 

1817 126,240 000 31,034,000 108,356,000 

1818 178,940,000 85,800,000 111,800,000 

1819 137,592,000 88,452,000 108,864,000 , 

1820 147.576,000 103,458,000 125,646,000 

1821 126,420,000 106,800,0(K) 126,420,000 180,000,000 16 

1822 141,510,000 76,362,000 144,180,000 210,000,000 16Ji 

1823 183,700,000 105,875,000 147,125,000 185,000,000 11 

1824 147,420,000 64,428,000 174,174,000 215,000,000 15 

1 825 244,360,000 123,966,000 169,264.000 255,000,000 21 

1826 170,520,000 100,548,000 164,640,000 350,000,000 11 

1827 264,330,000 134,244,000 211,167,000 270,000,000 9H 

1828 222,750,000 120,582,000 217,701,000 325,000,000 lOK 

1829 218,324,000 84,966,000 221,676,000 365,000,000 10 

1830 259,856,000 95,350,000 242,000,000 350,000,000 10 

1831 280,080,000 84,090,000 257,500,000 365,000,000 9\ 

1832 270,690,000 73,560,000 259,960,000 390,000,000 10 



STATEMENT OF COTTON IN GREAT BRITAIN. 



188S. 
PoQuda. 



1834. 
Pounda. 



Imported 303,656,837 326,87^,425 363,702,963 

Exported 17,363,822 24,461,963 32,779,734 

Left for consumption. . , . . . .286,293,015 302,413,462 330,823,229 

Average price in the United States in 1833, 11 cento ; In 1834, 13 cento ; in 1835, 16^ cento per pound. 



From 1822 to 1835, the highest quantity 
of cotton which France ever took in one 
year from all the world, was 324,425 bags, 
and the lowest, 169,845 bags ; the mean ave- 
rage for the whole period being about 250,000 
bags per annum. 

The French, under Bonaparte, attempted 
to introduce the culture of cotton in France. 
In 1807, a distinguished agriculturist, Mon- 
sieur Lasteyrie, was employed by that gov- 
ernment to give instructions relative to the 
culture of the cotton plant. He published a 
treatise On the subject, entitled " Du Coto- 
nicr, et dc sa Culture," in which he gives an 
account of the various kinds of cotton in dif- 



ferent parts of the world, and the modes of 
cultivating it. The Minister of the Interior 
also, at the same time, sent a circular letter 
to the Prefects of all the departments, re- 
questing their particular attention to the 
cultivation of cotton, and informing them that 
he had sent for cotton seed to Spain, Italy 
and North America, to be distributed to the 
different departments, and offering a pre- 
mium of one franc* to every killogramme 
(two pounds English) of cotton raised 
and cleaned ready for spinning. It is 



* A franc is about twenty cents, making a pre- 
mium of about ten cents for a pound of cotton. 
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understood that the experiment,!^ ever made, i exhibit the amount of our exports of Sea 
did not succeed. Island cotton from 1800 to 1816. We shall 

The following table, taken from Pitkin's in another place bring down the table to the 
Statistical View of the United States, will I present day. 

COTTOlf— SEA ISLAND. 

1800 1806 180T 180S 

Whither exported Pooads Poondi Poonda Ponod* 

Honand 64,e28 — — — 

Owal Britain 8,563»274 6,002,617 8,728,162 941,000 

France 156,442 75,451 188,572 — 

Arerage price — SOcts. SOcts. 39cts. 

1809 1810 1811 181t 

Whither exported Pooode Poooda Pounda Poimds. 

Russia 67,188 — 113,435 56,700 

Sweden 3,023,226 202,771 10,368 1,411 

Swedish West Indies 173,257 — — — 

Denmark and Norway «... 30,000 100,202 — — 

HoUand — 47,871 — 33,316 

Great Britain 2,266,505 4,758,783 7,688,865 3,838,390 

France ~ — — 355,288 

Spain — 50,710 ... — .— 

Spanish West Indies 397,159 — — 10,500 

Portugal 110,444 784,739 — — 

Madeira 1,002,788 — — — 

Europe (generaUy) 168,000 138,020 — 7,006 

Floridas 852,461 2,510,475 — 52,500 

Fayal and the other Azores 372,769 120,512 — — 



Average price 25cts. 28cts. 26ets. — 

1818 1614 181S 1818 

Whither exported Poouds Pooode Poooda Poonda 

Rassia 60,000 — — — 

Sweden 667,219 — — — 

Holland — — 26,953 — 

Great Britain — — 7,010,753 8,868,054 

France 2,304,566 94,975 666,390 989,098 

Spain 49,300 — — — 

Spanish West Indies 228,286 413,418 — — 

Portugal 82,428 — — — 

Europe (generally) — — 96,765 40,430 

Floridas 758,050 2,011,951 645,901 — 

Hamburg, Bremen, &c — — 4,189 — 

Gibraltar — — — 2,750 



Average price — 28 cts 31 cts 47 cts. 

^ote— There was not any distinction made between the Sea Island and other Cotton, until the year 1806. 

COTTON — OTHBR THAN SEA ISLAND. 

1806 1806 1807 1808 

Whither exported Poonda Poonda Poonda Poaoda 

"Denmark and Norway — — 272,134 — 

Holland 881,584 8,129,146 8,146,209 491,814 

Great Britain 24,006,799 18,253,840 44,452,049 7.051,598 

Hamburg, Bremen, dec 122,003 955,400 993,342 14,860 

France 4,427,887 7,006,667 5,925,786 8,087.450 



Average price — 22 cts 21 cts 80 cts. 

1609 1810 1811 1818 

Whither exported Poonda Poonda Poonda Poonda 

Bnssia 557,984 3,769,137 9,255,404 727,748 

Pmasia — 936,579 231,679 — 

Sweden 9,939,934 6,234.293 252,310 303,088 

Swedish West Indies — 168,500 — — 

Penmarkand Norway 2,868,827 14,484,922 722,448 — . 

1809 1810 1811 1818 

Poonda Poonda Poonda Poooda 

Holland 1,068,096 100,869 — 115,714 

Great Britain 11,099,482 31,413,132 39,083,587 88,248,789 

Hamburg, Bremen, Ac 1,067,013 976,762 1,836,888 — 

France - - -^^ 658,160 

Spain 796,496 4,292,055 828,880 — 

Spanish West Indies 534,766 55,740 — 79,117 

rSrtagal 1,733,081 8,870,148 - - 
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1810 



1811 



126 

1800 
WUUmf Mportod Pottodi 

Madeira 3,722,280 2,936,738. 

Ploridae 1,059,293 10,339,019. 

Europe (generaUy) 771,860 1,922,232 860;»93 

Fayal and the other Azores. . 6,139,263 4,294,091 . 



177,200. 



181t 

Puoads 
6,153 

09,17S 



Average price ^. . . 15 cts 15 cts 14 cts. 

1815 



1814 

Poundi 



1810 
Ponnda 

92,344 
113,799 



1813 
Whitlier •zport«d Poanda 

Rnmla 307,600 — 676,516. 

Prussia — — 622,000.. 

Sweden 2,545,245 129,166 264,899. 

Swedish West Indies 10,909 — — 

Denmark and Norway — — s 156,207 68,878 

HoUand 202,000 — 5,143,516 1,943,270 

GrealBrilain — — 38,658,339 48,925,159 

Hamburg, Bremen, &c 41,585 — 1,346,283 1,947,050 

France 7,895,782 1,566,110 19,311,753 17,035,475 

Spain 1,045,937 — 120,186 20,793 

Spanish West Indies 851,381 3,069,577 136,666 — 

Portugal 1,085,774 262,336 262,858 48,848 

Madeira 5,288 — — 1,525 

Floridas 983,666 10,181,480 3,543,286 — 

Europe (generally) -- -- 4,007,189 1,660,302 



Average price. 



We have brought down our subject, in 
most of its particulars, to the year 1835, 
and discover with regret that it has grown 
upon us so rapidly that we have nearfy ex- 
hausted the space which is reasonable to be 
occupied in a single number of our journal. 
There yet remain ten of the most interest- 
ing years in relation to the cotton trade to 
be examined, (from 1836 to 1846,) and we 
have not yet touched upon that wide and 
prolific field of investigation which was to 
occupy the sixth head of our article — the 
future prospects of cotton. We are forced 
into a change of plan, and terminate the 
statistics of^trade here, to resume them in a 
future number of our journal. The subject 
will lose nothing of interest or value by the 
delay which is thus occasioned. 

Before coming to a conclusion, however, 
we will briefly explain the different varieties 
of cotton which are now brought into com- 
petition with that of American growth, or 
may hereafter be elevated to such competi- 
tion. These varieties are comprised under 
the general heads of South American, Smyr- 
na, Egyptian, West and East Indian cot- 
tons. 

South American. — The climate of this 
portion of our continent is adapted to the 
cotton culture in no inconsiderable degree. 
Brazilian cottons are in high repute in the 
markets of the world, and receive the differ- 
ent appellations of Pernambuco, Maranham, 
Bahia, Para, &-c. The Pernambuco is of 
the best description, and it enjoyed for a 
long period the reputation of being superior 
to any other than Sea Island or Bourbon. 
The Guiana, or Demerara, is described as a 
strong glossy wool of superior length but of 
unequaf fibre, well cleaned and picked, but 
of only ordinary fineness. 

Smyrna. — ^This is from the Levant, and 
•apphed once almost tho whole demand of 



13 CIS 20 cts. 



27 cU. 



Europe. For mann&cturing purposes it is 
very mferior, but answers very well, fVom its 
inflammable nature, for candle wicks. 

Egyptian. — About the year 1823, this cot- 
ton, of the long staple species, and of supe- 
rior fineness, began to be imported into Eu- 
rope. The Pacha, Mehemet Ali, revived its 
culture in Egypt aAer it had been suffered to 
decline for many centuries and entirely to 
fall away. The experiment having succeed- 
ed on a small scale, and demonstrated the 
capacity of the soil and climate, the crop 
from that time began to demand very gene- 
ral attention, and the consequence is, that at 
the present day it has become one of great 
importance. The bags are scarcely more 
than half the size of those made in this 
country. The Sea Island cotton seed was 
tested in Egypt in 1827 with signal success. 
The crops are very irregular. 

West Indian. — All of the South American, 
and most of the West Indian cotton, says 
Mr. Baines, is long stapled, and is produced 
from the shrub, not the herbaceous plant. It 
is supposed that some of the first cotton 

frown there was in the island of Tobago, by 
Ax. Robley, between the years 1789 and 
1792, but in consequence of a fall in the 
price of cotton, and a rise in the price of 
sugar, that gentleman discontinued the cul- 
tivation of the former for that of the latter. 

East Indian. — The cotton of the East 
Indies ranges lowest in quality and value. 
It is imported in large quantities into Eu- 
rope, but, from want of skill in cultivation, 
and in picking, excites but little regard. 
Every effort has been made on the part of 
the British authorities to improve the quality 
of this staple, but thus far the efforts have 
been fruitless, and, although millions have 
been expended, the desired result seems no 
nearer attained than at first. The policy of 
Britain has been to build up her East at the 
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expense of her West India polia^Bions, and 
ultimately, in the production A* cotton at 
least, at the expense of the United States ; 
and, indeed, if nature did not present an in- 
superable obstacle, the last would have long 
since been eflTected, for there has been no 
want of capital and enterprise on her part. 

COTTON— SEA ISLAND.—This finest of 
all the varieties of cotton caltivated in the 
world, it is known, is almost exclusively the 
product of the islands which stretch along 
the coast between Charleston and Savanuab. 
The Hon. Whitmarsh Seabrook,in an essay 
or memoir lately prepared upon the subject, 
as an appendix to his valuable paper some 
years ago, examines its history, cultivation, 
trade, &c. 

•• The long-staple or black-seed cotton is 
cultivated in South Carolina to the distance 
of about thirty miles from the ocean. Of 
the raw material there are three distinct 
qualities, designated in the markets as Sea 
Islands, Mains, and San tees. The first, a 
pound of the finest of which, manufactured 
into the finest lace, is now worth from 8 to 
15 guineas, and has been sold as high as 100 
guineas, is the most valuable grown in any 
part of the world for exportation. Of de- 
scriptions of the plant reared on the sea- 
shore, the number is probably much greater 
than any examinations have yet disclosed. At 
present we are acquainted with only ten or 
fifteen varieties. ^ These are distinguishable 
by certain criteria well known to ihe obser- 
vant cultivator, but frequently the eye, un- 
gaided by the lights of botany, is unable to 
detect a difference, until the harvest itself 
shows the existence of perhaps a very mate- 
rial one. Invariably, fecundity in the plant 
is counterbalanced by defectiveness in the 
quality of the fruit; on the contrary, the 
better the fibre, the smaller is the harvest. 
This is in conformity with the wisdom of 
Nature as displayed in all her works. From 
analogical reasoning alone it may indeed be 
inferred, that our continued efibrts to dis- 
cover a plant, combining productiveness 
with superiority of staple, in as high a de- 
eree as these properties are separately found 
m many species of cotton, are atterly hope- 
less. 

** From the time when long cotton was 
first introduced into this State, to within a 
recent date, its cultivation was decidedly 
profitable. Now legal interest ou the capital 
of the grower is rarely ever realized. From 
1821 to 1830 inclusive, the aggregate crop 
was 107,294,930 lbs. In the ten succeeding 
years it was only 79.041,596 lbs., being a de- 
ficit of 38.2j3.334 lbs. The average annual 
product from 1805 to 1817, a period of nine 
years, excluding the four years of the em- 
bargo auvl the war, was greater by 797,033 
lbs. than it has been for the last nme years, 
or since n.32. Although the number of acres 
at this time in tilth cannot with accuracy be 



stated, yet it is believed that it is at least 
one-third greater than it was in 1820. or 
twice that of 1804. Under the operation, 
therefore, of decreased and decreasing ex- 
ports, with a vast augmented population in 
every part of the world — extraordioai-y im- 
provements in machinery — greater skill and 
cheapness in spinning and weaving — lower 
duties on the importation, and the superior 
properties of the kinds at present raised, the 
value of long staple cotton is less now than 
it was thirty-five years ago. 

*' Until lately, the Sea Island crop has 
been confined exclusively to high grounds, 
as contradistinguished from the marshes. 
The sagacity and perseverance of two mem* 
hers of the Agricultural Society of St. John's, 
Colleton, have been instrumental in efiecting 
a change on this head, the ultimate conse- 
quences of which it is not easy to predict. 
There is no soil in South Carolina, if sown in 
long cotton, that will yield more money in a 
series of years, than those immense tracts 
which lie about the points where the salt 
and fresh waters meet. Nearer to the ocean, 
the land is low, intersected by numerous 
small creeks, and too salt for immediate use. 
Above the line, the total absence of saline 
ingredients renders the ground fitter for 
grain, especially rice, than cotton. Of the 
kind just noticed, there are thousands of 
acres in the parishes washed by the Atlan- 
tic, which to their owners are now barren 
wastes. This is the great prairie region of 
the lower country, capable of itself, from its 
inexhatistible fertility, of producing as much 
fine cotton as the demands of trade will pro- 
bably require for a quarter of a century. As 
these marshes are very level, numerous ditch- 
es are reouired. If this work be faitbf^uUy 
done, such is the richness of the soil, that 
whether grown on beds or not, the crop, 
even the first year, will abundantly repay 
the labors of the cultivator. 

'» Within three years, other agents than 
that of human power have been resorted to 
in separating the seed from cotton. At this 
time a few planters still depend on the com- 
mon treadle-gin, but the propeller is steam ; 
others use another machine, distinguishable 
from the foot-gin chiefly in the length of the 
roller, to which steam or horse-power is ap- 
plied. The former produces only about twice 
the quantity of cotton as the treadle gin when 
the human foot is employed. Its advantages, 
therefore, when the outlay and incidental ex- 
penses are brought to view, are inconsidera- 
ble. The latter gives generally about 200 
lbs. per day. On the debit side the items do 
not subtract materially from the interest of 
the capital employed. The objections to 
Farris* gin are : first, that it works irreea- 
larly, and that unless the adjustment of the 
parts to the whole be entirely true, no calcu- 
lations as to its performance can be made ; 
and, secondly, that from the rapidity of the 
motion, which, for a profitable daily yield, 
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matt be kept np, the itaple of the cotton » 
iiyared. The firat disadvaotage is undeDiably 
a atrung one, bat the last is at least problem- 
atical. Steam applied to Farris' gm has so 
far afforded more satisfactioQ than any other 
scheme of accomplishing the object of the 
planter yet tried. It is, however, certain, 
that a machine for detaching the seed from 
Sea Island cotton, without impairing some of 
its valuable properties, is still a desideratum ; 
and as larce expenditures of money and la- 
bor have been fruitlessly made in this and 
other countries to attain an end so desirable 
to the grower, the task may be pronounced 
embarrassing and full of difficulties. If, nev- 
ertheless, the labor of ginning cotton cannot 
be essentially abridged, mechanical aid could 
and ought to be made subservient to the pre- 
paring of it for the gin, for the bag, and for 
packing it. In reference to the last operation, 
why is uot the screw used f This mechanical 
agent is equal to the power of about twenty 
men ; in other words, with one boy and a 
mule, it can do in a day as much as twenty 
men can accomplish in the same time with 
the pestle. As the pressure of the screw is 
equal and regular, no damage whatever to 
the staple can ensue, from its action ; on the 
contrary, the repeated blows of the^ pestle, 
always of a wed^e-like shape, must in some 
degree operate iqjariously. As it is believed 
that the ship-owners give a decided prefer- 
ence to the square over the round bale, if 
there be no weighty objections on the part of 
the maoufacturer, which can eatily^ be ascer- 
tained, the planter would consult his interest 
by substituting the screw for the present 
dnmsy instrument for packing cotton." 

SXPOKTS SIA ISLAND COTTON, FROM 1805 TO 1848. 
Tmt Qomtity 

1805 8,787,059 lbs. 

1800 0,096,082 

1807 8,926,011 

1808 949,051— Embargo. 

1809 8,664,213 

1810 8,604,078 

1811 8,029,576 

1812 4,367,806— War. 

1813....^ 4,134,849 I «,_ 

1814 2,520,388 ( ^*'' 

1815 7,449,951 

1816 9,900,326 

1817 8,101,880 

1818 3,080,838 ) «_„ 

1819 3,442,186} o C S^lv 

1820 6,020,101) ^-^-only- 



Tmt QuDtity Prioe 

1821 11,344,066 12Jj to 

1822 11,250,635 10 to 

1823 12,136,688 11 to 

1824 9,525,722 115i to 

1825 9,655,278 15 to 

1826 5,972,852 10 tc 

1827 15,140,798 9?C to 

1828 11,288,419 10 to 

1829 12,833,307 9 to 

1830 8,147,165 ll!<to 

1831 8,311,762 9H to 

1832 8,743,373 9 54 to 

1833 11,142,987 1034 to 

1634 8,065,935 13)6 to 

1685 7,752,736 14 to 



30d Itl^d. 

28(1 19 



24<f. 
27d. 
42d 
30<l. 
20(f. 
22<l. 
21d. 
20d. 
\Sd. 
18d. 
22d. 
26rf. 
834.. 



..I7J4 

.19^ 
. 283« 

.20 

.U3i 

.16 

.15 

.16 

.13K 

.161< 
.19S( 
.943i 



Ytv ^QMBtltT Prie«. 

1836 fc,554,4l9 14 to3M 25 

1 837^ f ,286,340 12 to 40d 26 

1838 7,286,340 

1839 5,107,404 

1840 8,770,669 

1841 6,400,000—20,000 bags, at 320 lbs. each. 

COTTON PLANTERS' CONVEN- 
TION. — Statistics of Production and 
Consumption of thb Cotton Plant, and 
HOW the Planters should combine in 
their own defence. — As requested, we 
cheerftilly publish the able address of the 
Committed of Florida Cotton Planters. We 
agree entirely as to the importance of a con- 
vention of the Planters of the South, and have 
always advocated such a convention. It would 
effect much good in many ways, though we are 
not yet prepared to say how far the plan we 
now publish may be practicable or achieve 
the desired results. We are inclined to doubt. 

At a meeting of Planters, convened at 
the Court-House in the city of Tallahassee, 
Col. Robert Butler was called to the chair, 
and, after a brief explanation of the objects 
of the meeting. Col. John Parkhill and Dr. 
G. W. Holland, were {^pointed Vice-Presi- 
dents, and B. F. Allen requested to act as 
Secretary. 

On motion, a committee of five, consisting 
of James E. Broome, Edward Houstoun, T. 
K. Leonard, Richard Hayward and Geo. 
Whitfield, were appointed by the Chair, to 
present business to the meeting. 

The committee retired for a lew moments, 
and through their chairman, James E. 
Broome, submitted to the meeting the follow- 
ing report and resolutions : — 

Your Committee have had under considera- 
tion the subject of a Cotton Planters^ Con- 
vention, and beg leave to submit the follow- 
ingreport : — 

There is, perhaps, no interest in the world 
surrounded with so many difificulties or sub- 
ject to so many disasters, as the cotton-plant- 
ing interest. The great irregularity in the 
production, caused by the seasons, and the 
i^pearance or non-appearance of numerous 
enemies peculiar to this plant, produces fluc- 
tuations m the price, such as appear to visit 
no other great interest. Whether these fluc- 
tuations are necessarily incident to the pro- 
duction and sale of this staple, appears to be 
a question which has, as yet, engaged a very 
small share of the planter's attention. How 
far the difiiculties which surround us are at- 
tributable to over-production, or to irregular 
production ; or how far they result from mak- 
ing our controlling markets too far from our 
own gin-houses, or how far a remedy for our 
evils might be supplied by a judicious conceit 
of action among planters, are all questions in 
which we seem to feel but little concern. 
These, and many others connected with this 
subject, might, as your committee believe, 
be investigated vnth great benefit ; and audi 
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a labor woald he peculiarly apprtpriate to a 
Cotton Planters* Cmvention. 

Having met for the purpose of considering; 
tbe expediency of calling on our cotton-plant- 
ing brethren to ncet us in convention, it is, 
perhaps, proper that your committee should 
present the reasons which induce them to 
advocate such a call. These will require, 
to some extent, an examination of the 
causes of our difficulties and the possi- 
bility of applying a remedy. In this exami- 
nation. *he first question which presents it- 
'«elf for our consideration, is the question of 
over-production. 

This depression in price to which we are 



fbrced so often to submit, are attributed, ge- 
nerally to over-production. To ascertain 
whether this has been the cause, aggregates 
must be looked to, and not the relative pro- 
duction and consumption of any single year. 
For the purpose of testing this matter, your 
committee have gone back as fkr as the year 
1825, and find that up to the year 1850, the 
production has not exceeded the consump* 
tion. On this subject, they present the fol- 
lowinfiT table, in which is shown the average 
annud production and annual average con- 
sumption of the world, for each period of five 
years, from 1825 to 1850 : 



Predoetion. 

Average trom 1825 to 1830 1,331,000 bales per annnum 1,187,000 bales per anniUD. 

°* ^1830tol835 1,450,000 " 1,540,000 " 

" 183510 1840 1,019,000 " 1,043,000 ** 

" 164010 1845 8,561,000 " 2,414,000 " 

" 1845 to 1850 2,701,000 " 2,860,000 " 



9,592,000 

These results, multiplied by five, will show 
that the whole production in twenty-five 
years, has been 49,760,000 bales, and that 
the consumption in the same time, has been 
49,765,000 bales, or an excess over the pro- 
duction of 5,000 bales, or 200 bales per an- 
num. How much greater the consumption 
would have been had the raw material been 
furnished in increased quantity, your com- 
mittee will not conjecture. Enough is shown 
by the facts to establish an important point 
— that the extent of consumption up to this 
time, has been controlled by the extent of 
production, and we must, therefore, look to 
•ther causes for the ruinous depressions in 
price, to which we have so often submitted. 

The second point requiring investigation, 
18 the capacity of the world for over-produc- 
tion. To this, your committee concede there 
cannot be a definite answer given ; they in- 
cline, however, strongly to the opinion, that 
at £adr prices, and with proper organization 
on the part of the American cotton planters, 
the capacity for over-production does not, 
and never can exist. 

The extraordinary increase in the produc- 
tion of the world in five years, from 1840 to 
1845, averaging 642,000 bales per annum, 
caused a regular increase in the stock of raw 
material len on hand in Europe at the close 
of each year, until, on the 31st of December, 
1845, it had reached 1,221,000 bales, esti- 
mated as sufficient for twenty-six weeks* con- 
sumption. The averajTo increased produc- 
tion in the United States for the next four 
years (embracing the crops of 1845 and 
1848), was 117.<M)0 bales per annum; and 
yet on the 31st of December, 1849, the stock 
on hand in Europe was. reduced to 646,000 
bales, estimated as sufficient for only thirteen 
weeks* consumption. The crops of 1849 
9 



0,063,000 

and 1850, not equaling the average con- 
sumption of the last five years, it may be safe- 
ly asserted that the consumption is now being 
limited and curtailed by a short supply of the 
raw material. To sustain this view of the case 
we make an extract from a document read in 
1850, by one of the Secretaries of the Board 
of Trade, before the British Association at 
Edinburgh. " Great Britain now is, and for 
many years has been dependent,,not at all up- 
on the good-will of the citizens of the United 
States to sell their produce to us, but very 
much upon the influence of seasons, for the 
means of setting to work that large proportion 
of its population which depends upon the cot- 
ton manufacture for the feeding of^themselves 
and their families. In the present condition 
of our cotton trade, any serious falling off in 
the amount of the cotton crop in the United 
States, necessarily abridges the means of la- 
boring among our Lancashire and Lanark- 
shire spinners and weavers. Such a falling 
off is, in any year, likely to occur. We have 
felt its influence twice within the last few 
years, and are at this time suffering under it, 
and are threatened with another adverse sea- 
son, the effect of which must be to deprive 
of employment a large proportion of those 
spinners and weavers whose labor is bestow- 
ed on the preparation of coarse goods. " ♦ ♦ 
** Our supply of cotton has nitherto been 
drawn in very fluctuating proportions from 
British India, Brazil, Egypt, our West India 
Colonies, and the United States of America. 
From this last-named country, the quantities 
were, for a long series of years, in a continual 
condition of increase. From Brazil, our impor> 
tations have sensibly lessened, without any 
reasonable prospect of future increase. From 
Egypt, the quantities fluctuate violently, and 
depend greatly upon causes not felling with* 
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in ordinary commercial considerations. In 
the Bntish West Indies, the cultivation of 
cotton has for some time ceased to form a 
reffular branch of industry, and it is hardly 
to l>e expected that, having thus ceased to 
be profitable when prices in Europe were 
uniformly at a higher level than they have 
been now for a long series of years, the cul- 
ture to any important extent will be resumed 
in these Colonies. From British India, the 
quantities received depend upon a different 
set of circumstances, but of such a nature 
as to forbid any very sanguine hope of great 
and permanent increase in the shipments." 
After continuing the argument at some 
length, attention is called to the immense in- 
creased consumption of their cotton mills, 
showing that in 1800, they consumed 66,- 
010,732 lbs., and in 1849, 776,468,008 lbs., 
and remark : ** It is by no means improbable 
that the consumption during the last nine 
years would have gone forwanl at a constant- 
)j accelerated pace, so that it would by this 
time have gone beyond 1,000,000,000 pounds 
in the year, but for the check given to it in 
1847, and in the present year, through in- 
sufficiency in the supply of the raw material' 
* * * " This increase has been concur- 
rent with, and mainly caused by, a continu- 
al reduction in the price of cotton." * * 
** On the other hand, the continual fall in the 

Srice has acted as a stimulus on the pro- 
ucers (American), who have hitherto made 
up, in general, b^ the extent of their cultiva- 
tion, for the diminished price of their crops." 
Thus it is seen that increased supplies are 
ffreatly wanted, but their experience is, that 
uie surest means of stimulating production 
in the United States, is to reduce the price. 
Your committee might furnish many author- 
ities to show, that in Great Britain, the great 
head of , manufacturing industry, the idea 
that markets may not be found for all the 
cotton goods she can procure the raw mate- 
rial to produce, has long since been abandon- 
ed. Even the government is alarmed at the 
prospect of their industry being seriously 
checked, not for the want of customers, but 
for the want of cotton. The most powerful 
efforts have been made, and are still being 
made, to stimulate the production of cotton 
in every country where there is hope of suc- 
cess. How far they have succeeded may be 
inferred from the fact, that in five years pre- 
ceding 1850, the production in India and 
Brazil declined sixteen per cent., and in the 
same time the supplies of Surat and Madras 
declined twenty-four per cent. Thus it will 
be seen that, notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary efforts made to stimulate production in 
every quarter, the United States is the only 
country that has continued to furnish in- 
creased supplies. But the character of our 
increase for the last twenty years, must give 
•mall consolation to those who apprehend 



difficulties from a short supply of raw cotton. 
Our per cent, increase has >een regularly and 
rapidly diminishing, as isfhown from the 
followififlr table, the data ol which we take 
from Hunt's Merchant's Magazine, a woik 
of high commercial character 

TotaL P«r«D«nn. 

Increased per eent in 90 years. .177 or 8 85-100 

" " 15 " ..110 or 7 66-000 

" ♦* 10 " .. 58 or 5 95-000 

" «* 5 •* .. 15 or 3 

Thus it is seen that the per cent. i» urease 
in American cotiou h-.s been rapidly Ueclin- 
ing, until we are now down to three per 
cent, per annum. Not so, however, with 
American consumption — that is increased in 
the same time, more than nine per cent, per 
annum. The per cent, increased production 
in the world, for the last five years, is down 
to an average of 1 80-100 per annum ; while 
the per cent, increase in consumption has 
been 3 80-100 per annum ; and leaving out 
England, France, and the United States, the 
increase in the balance of the world has been 
46 per cent., or more than nine per cent, 
per annum. This state of things caimot 
continue ; the rate of production must be in- 
creased, or the rate of consumption dimin- 
ished — the equilibrium will be found. 

These calculations show, that the area for 
the consumption of cotton goods is enlarging 
— that the vast and yet un supplied popula- 
tion of the earth are rapidly maturing a com- 
petition, which, without greatly augmented 
supplies of the raw material, will at no dis- 
tant day, be seriously felt by the manufactu- 
rers and consumers of England, France, and 
the United States. The commerce of every 
civilized nation is opening new markets, and 
enlarging old ones for our benefit. To what 
extent now markets already found have been 
supplied, compared with their wants, or how- 
many others are ^et to be opened and sup- 
plied, your committee have no means of as- 
certaining ; but an inference may be drawn 
from the fact, that the largest five years' 
average production the world has yet furnish- 
ed, is 2,791,000 bales per annum. That of 
these, England, France, and the United 
States require for their consumption, from 
2,000,000 to 2,200,000 bales; leaving not 
more than one-fourth of the annual product 
to supply the balance of the world, with a 
population, probably ten times as large as 
their own. Under such circumstances, it may 
reasonably be supposed, that with fair aver- 
age prices, markets will be found for all the 
cotton which we now have, or ever will have, 
the ability to produce. 

Havine now shown that there has been no 
ovei^production, in the affgreffate, and that 
there is no reasonable proMbility that there 
ever will be, your committee will attempt to 
show the eflects of irregular production on 
prices and consumption. Here, your oom- 
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mittee believe, may be found the loarce of 
nearly all the j9uctuatioi>fl to which this great 
interest has been subjected. To illustrate 
the efTects of irregular production, three sim- 
ple suppositions will be used, remarking that 
extreme cases are selected, and a single year 
used to estabUsh a principle where, m prac- 
tice, several may be required. Suppose that 
the crop of 1851 should be 3,000,000 bales— 
that to manufacture these, $300,000,000 of 
capital must be invested, and 3,000,000 oper- 
atives employed — suppose the capital and 
operative mmished, the crop manufactured, 
sold, and consumed. Then suppose the year 
1852 yields only 2,000,000 bales ; to manu- 
lactnre these, only two-thirds of this capital 
and two-thirds of these operatives are neces- 
sary. What is to become of the other one- 
third of each 1 To retain their position, short- 
time is resorted to, and this, it is found, 
starves the operatives and destroys the divi- 
dend on the capital. Then line numbers 
only are spun ; these are found to be unsale- 
able, and give an unhealthy character to the 
manufacturing business. These palliatives 
&1, as they always must, and the equilibrium 
is restored by driving out one-third of the 
capital and labor, to seek employment in 
other pursuits, promising more stability. 

Then suppose the year 1853 furnishes 
another crop of 3,000,000 bales. What is to 
be done with it 1 The capital remaining is 
only sufficient to manufacture 2,000,000, and 
without manufacturing, it cannot be con- 
sumed. The result is inevitable — the crop 
sells for a trifle, and, at the close of the year, 
there is a surplus of 1,000.000 bales in ex- 
cess of the usual supply, and this, perhaps, 
to be increased by a good crop in 1854. 

Under such circumstances, speculators 
seeing no prospect of improvement withdraw 
from the market — the manufacturer is left 
without competition, and fixes the prices to 
suit himself — the planter becomes dis- 
couraged, and forces his cotton off at any- 
thing that is offered — ^unites in the general 
cry, that the production is immeasurably in 
advance of the consumption — vies with the 
manufacturer in fixing the impression and 
making it universal, that large supplies and 
low prices are inevitable for all time to come. 
This impression being fixed, capital flows in 
rapidly, new factories go up in all directions, 
old ones are enlarged and improved, trade in 
Manchester becomes healthy, new and ex- 
tensive markets are found for the consump- 
tion of cotton goods, and in a few years, to 
the utter astomshment of all the world, it is 
found that the picture has been reversed — 
that an imprecedented increase in the con- 
sumption has taken place — the surplus is all 
gone — ^prices move upward — a short crop is 
made, and capital is again driven out, to be 
inviteid back, by the same process, after 
another long period of depression in prices. 



These, your committee believe, are the 
natural results of irregular production ; and 
were it possible to obtain such concert of 
action among planters as would reduce the 
annual crop one-half, the same principles 
would govern* and the same results be ob- 
tained mtimately. 

If it be true, as your committee have sup- 
posed, and as a careful examination of the 
production, consumption and stock remain- 
mg on hand for 25 years past, they think 
wfll abundantly show, that our difficulties 
have not been attributable to over-produc- 
tion, but to irregular production, then is it 
not important that we should apply the 
remedy, if there is one 1 Irregular produc- 
tion, it is conceded, cannot be prevented, but 
your committee think that organized concert 
of action will control its effects. By way of 
illustration, suppose that the year 1851 
yields 3,000,000 bales, and that it is definite- 
ly ascertained that the capital employed is 
only sufficient to manufacture 2,500,000 of 
these ; now, in the ordinary course of trade, 
the effects of irregular production would be 
shown by great depression in price. But 
suppose the planters refuse to send the 
crop forward to any greater extent than is 
actually sufficient to supply the demand for 
consumption, and retain under their own 
sheds the other 500,000 bales ; such a course 
would secure them fair prices for the amount 
sold, and control the natural effects of irreg- 
ular production for that year. Then suppose 
the year 1752 furnishes only 2,000,000 bales ; 
the ordinary effect of this, as has been shown, 
would be to drive capital out of the manufac- 
turing business, and lay the foundation for 
subsequent low prices. This would be con- 
trolled, by adding the 500,000 bales retained 
from the crop of 1851, supplying the manu- 
facturers' demand, securing good prices for 
both crops, and preventing the derangement 
which would have resulted from a wimdraw- 
al of manufacturing capital. Thus the prin- 
ciple might be run through any number of 
years, and admitting that there is no aggre- 
gate over-production, every crop would 
bring a fair price, because offered only in 
quantities sufficient to supply the demand. 
Such a system as this would protect us 
against the consequences of irregular pro- 
duction, but it can never be carried mto 
effect by individual action. There are no 
means of procuring the necessary concert, to 
say nothing of other insuperable obstacles. 

If we would do anything certainly and ef- 
fectively, we must organize a Cotton Plant- 
er's Association. This should be chartered 
by the states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Florida, with a 
capital of least $20,000,000, to be increased 
in the amount, as the wants of the business 
might require. The Association should erect 
or purchase extensive warehouses in Charles- 
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ton, Savannah, Mobfle, New-Orleans, Apala- 
chicola, and St. Marks, and establish at each 
of these points a regular commission busi- 
ness, with a view to the storage and sale of 
the entire crop of the United States. 

For the purpose of securing to themselves 
the whole cotton commission business, they 
should establish a minimum price, which, 
for the purposes of this argument we will fix 
at 10 to 12 1-2 cents, according to quality 
and location, and averaging, say 1 1 cents per 
pound. This should be guaranteed to all 
their regular customers, and to all parties 
holding cotton purchased of them, so long as 
the said cotton remained in their warehouses. 
The world should have notice that, whenever 
the cotton offering was not wanted by others, 
at or above the mmimum fixed, it would be 
wanted by the Association ; that, when 
once purchased, it would never be re-sol^, 
until taken at cost, adding storage, insur- 
ance, interest on the investment, with a com- 
mission for purchasing, and another for 
selling. This accumulation of charges would 
induce the manufacturers to take their sup- 
plies before the company would be required 
to take any ; nor is it, indeed, likely that 
they would ever be purchasers to any large 
extent. Under such a system the planter would 
not crowd the market with cotton, as is now 
the case, and speculators at the minimum price 
would purchase freely, and hold with confi- 
dence. * 

Another inducement for such an organiza- 
tion may be found in its capacity for mcreas- 
ing the consumption, provided the raw 
material is furnished. The bagging and 
rope necessary for packing a crop of 2,500,000 
bales, would require about 56,000,000 pounds, 
or about 100,000 bales, of the most inferior 
part of the crop. This would be 4 per cent, 
of the entire yield. To insure this large in- 
crease in the consumption of the United 
States, it would only be necessary to erect the 
machinery for manufacturing these articles 
— sell them at a trifle above the cost of pro- 
duction, and discriminate in the minimum 
price fixed, to such extent as might be found 
necessary, against cotton packed in any other 
material. This would insure the packing of 
the entire crop in our own staple, and provide 
for the employment of a considerable amount 
of labor in manufacturing the bagging and 
rope necessary. But this is not the only 
increase to be effected in the consumption ; 
the guarantee which the manufacturer every- 
where would have, incidentally, that his 
^oods, when made, could never be brought 
mto competition with goods made from cot- 
ton at lower prices than his own, would in- 
duce the production of a larger proportion of 
coarse numbers — feeling that there could be 
no risk in stocking himself heavily, spindles 
would not bo stopped or short-time resorted 
to, because orders were not in hand for work 



ahead — ^the manufacturing business would be 
characterized by greater regularity, and con- 
ducted with greater confidence — the supplies 
of goods would be better, and the consump- 
tion larger. Another inducement for such 
an organization is the great saving of expense 
in getting our cotton into the hands of the 
manufacturers. 

The Liverpool market governs the Ameri- 
can market ; and it matters not where the 
planter sells his cotton, he sells in reference to 
what is the supposed net value in Liverpool ; 
and the difference between the price in our 
own sea-ports and the price in Liverpool, is 
the measure of charges aud expenses paid by 
deductions from the price of the crop when 
sold. Taking the period of ten years, from 
1840 to 1850, it is found that the average 
price in Liverpool was 2 95-100 cents per 
pound higher than the average during the 
same time in the sea-ports of the United 
States. Taking this as a measure of charges 
and expenses, and estimating our production 
for the next ten years at 2,500,000 bales, of 
500 lbs. each, and the expenses may be 
stated thus : 
1,350,000,000 lbs. at 2 05-100 

cents per lb $36,875,000 

Add storage in American sea- 
ports averaging 3 months, 
at 50 cents per bale on 

2,500,000 $1,250,000 

Drayage on do. at 10 250,000 

Mending do. at 5 125,000 

Brokerage, extra labor, Ac., 

at 15 365,000 

Commission on sales at $55 

per bale at 2^ per cent 3,437,500 

5,437,500 

$42,312,500 
Thus it is shown that, exclusive of charges 
in interior towns, the expenses paid by the 
planter on a crop of the size supposed would 
be over $42,000,000, or nearly $17 per bale, 
and this, too, so far as the larger item is 
concerned, on a range of prices of only 7 
cents and 7 mills in the American ports. 

How far these expenses may be reduced 
by concentrating our business in our own 
ports, and bringing the manufacturer to our 
own warehouses for his supplies, and thus 
dispensing with intermediate markets, and 
intermediate agents, may be seen by refer- 
ence to the following table : 
Total charges now pud on 

1,250,000 lbs $42,312,500 

Deduct (br necessary charges, as follows: 

For charges in Southern sea- 
ports, as per above table. . .$5,437,500 

For (Veight fVom Southern 
ports to manu(hcturer*s re- 
ceiving ports, on 1,250,000,- 
000 lbs., at lie 9,375,000 

Marine insurance on do. at 
$60 per bale at 1 per cent. . 1,500,000 

Small incidental charges, at 

40 cents per bale 1,000,000 

17,812,500 

$25,000,000 
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Leaving a balance of $25,000,000, which, 
if these estimates are correct, must constitute 
an unnecessary charge on the cotton planter, 
and might be saved by transacting our 
business with the manufacturer at our own 
warehouses. That the organization of such 
an association as your committee have sug- 
gested, would effect such a revolution in the 
cotton trade, they think may be shown. So 
long as the cotton remains in their ware- 
houses, it would be under a guarantee that 
it should bring a certain and fair price ; the 
benefit of this would be lost as soon as it 
was removed. Under such circumstances, 
who would ship it 1 Would the planter or 
speculator remove a bale ? What would be 
the inducement 1 Such removal would not 
only forfeit the guarantee, but render it cer- 
tain that the cotton must reach the manufac- 
turer with an accumulation of unnecessary 
charges, by which the net price would be re- 
dact. With strong inducements, therefore, 
for its remaining, and a certainty of. loss on 
its removal, scarcely a bale would go except 
to the manu&cturer's order. Elfect such a 
revolution, and Liverpool would no longer be 
the great cotton market of the world, and 
govern prices for us— our own Southern 

Sorts would become the manufacturer's mar- 
et — our own merchants would be their pur- 
chasing agents — we should learn to do our 
own business, keep our means at home, and 
this ^ould bring the commerce of all nations 
to our ports — the gold and produce of all 
would be brought to our cities to exchange 
for our cotton. We should become the gfcat 
importing as well as exporting section of the 
country. Business would invite capital and 
population— our property would be greatly 
enhanced in value — we should be indepen- 
dent of all sections and countries, while all 
would be tributary to us. In conclusion, 
your committee will ask, can the necessary 
capital be raised 1 \Miy not 1 Ei^ht dollars 
per bale on the production of a single year 
would be sufficient, while they have at- 
tempted to show that ten dollars per bale, 
per annum', would be saved in expenses, and 
there can be no doubt that a similar sum 
would be received by increased price. If so, 
fifty millions dollars a year would be adtlcd 
to the cotton planters* income. This benefit 
would be common to^all, and is deemed suffi- 
cient to justify the subscription of $20,000,- 
000, even if so much would be necessarily 
sunk in the operation. But your committee can 
see no reason why the capital should be lost. 
On the other hand, the cotton commissions, 
&c., have been estimated to be worth in the 
•ea-ports $5,437,500 — the interest on the 
capital would be equal to at least $1,000,000 
more, making $6,437,500, while the back 
storage, receiving and forwarding, commis- 
sions on consignments of other produce, and 
QU vessels, with a great variety of smaller 



matters, would hardly fail to pay the ex- 
penses of conducting the business, leaving 
the interest and cotton commission business 
as a dividend of nearly thirty-three per cent, 
per annum to the stockholders. 

Your committee have thus considered, as 
far as their means of investigation have al- 
lowed them, the questions of over-production ; 
and our capacity for over-production, the in- 
fluence of irregular production, and the pos- 
sibility of controlling its effects, our ability 
to increase the consumption, improve the 
price, and save a large portion of the annual 
charges and expenses now paid. They have 
confined themselves to the discussion of a 
single plan or system of production, not 
doubting that there are others, aud perhaps, 
better ones, which will be presented, should 
a convention of cotton planters bp assembled. 
Accompanying this report they present the 
following resolutions for the consideration 
of the meeting : 

Besolved, That the great irregularity, and 
continued tendency to reduction of the price 
of our great Southern staple, are evils which 
require investigation, and the application of 
a remedy, if one can be found. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meet- 
inc[, aoihing is likely to bo accomplished for 
the benefit of interest, without a reasonable 
amount of concert of action among cotton 
planters. 

Resolved, That with a view to obtaining 
such concert of action, we respectfully call 
on the cotton planiers of the Southern states 
to RRsemblein Convention at Vacon, Georgia, 
on Monday, 27th day of October next, or at 
such other time and place as may bo most 
convenient to a majority of those who may 
desire to be represented, and that this meet- 
ing appoint delegates to the same. 

On motion of Judge Brevard, tlie Report 
was received, and the resolutions taken up 
seriatim, and unanimously adopted. 

General Whitfield then ofiered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this meet- 
ing prepare copies of the foregoing Report 
aud Resolutions, and ask publication of the 
same in Db Bow's Review, the Agricultural 
papers of xh^ South, and the papers of the 
city of Tallahassee. 

On motiou of Mr. Houatoun. it was then 
unanimously 

Resolved, That we form ourselves into a 
Cotton IManters' Association, to be called 
the Central Association of the Cotton Plant- 
ers of Florida. 

The following gentlemen were then ap- 
pointed Delegates to attend the Planters' 
Convention, to be held in the city of Mdcon, 
Georgia, on Monday, the 27th Oct. next: 

John S. Shepherd. Jnmes E. Broome, 
Benj. Cbaires, George Whitfield. George 
Galphin, T. W. Brevard, Edward Hous- 
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toon. W. D. Moseley, R. K. Call, W. 
M. Maxwell, F. Chairs, T. K. Leonard, 
Elijah Johnson, N. L. Thompson, G. W. 
Holland, John J. Maxwell. W. H. Bur- 
roughs, G. A. Croome, Alex. Cromartie, 
Richard H. Bradford, Edward Bradford, 
John Branch, Charles Bannerman, R. W. 
Williams, J. 8. Maxwell, Green Chaires, 
Henry B. Ware, W. L. Thompson, James 
L. Hart, Thomas Laversage. George T. 
Ward, Jo. Chaires, Jesse Everett, John Ca- 
•on, Kenneth Bembry, Wm. Lester. Richard 
Whitaker, E. M. Garnett, R. H. Hall, Richard 
Van Bnint. 

^ The officers of the meeting were, on mo- 
tion, added to the number of delegates above 
designated. 

A committee of three, consisting of Edward 
Houstoun, James E. Broome and Theodore 
Brevard, were then appointed, to prepare a 
constitution and by-laws, for the government 
of said association, to be reported to their 
next meeting. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned, to meet 
again on Saturday, at 10 o'clock. 

ROBERT BUTLER, President. 
John Parkhill, 



G. W. Holland, 



Vice-Presidents, 



B. B. Allen, Secretary. 

COTTON PLANTERS* CONVENTION— 
Examination of thb aboyk Report. — The 
Convention of Cotton Planters, recently held 
in Macon, Georgia, as a svbsHtuie for the re- 
port of its Committee of Iweuty-one, adopted 
a printed pamphlet, purporting to be a report 
made to a meeting previously held in Talla- 
hassee, Florida, and containing what has been 
denominated " The Florida Scheme." 

More than two hundred names were regis- 
tered, as members of the Macon Convention ; 
bat the qaestion of adopting the substitute 
was forced upon the meeting, when there 
were not forty members present. The sub- 
stitute, therefore, is not a fair expression of 
the views of the Convention; and deeming 
it calculated to do injury, I ask permission 
to state some of my objections; and 1 do it 
in the hope that some practical plan will be 
presented by the next Convention of Cotton 
Planters. 

In reviewing the pamphlet, I will suppose 
its figures to be correct ; aitliough on this 
bead I have no certain information. 

The 6rst thing which presents itself, is the 
Irish Bull, " That the consumption of cotton 
has exceeded \\b production :^^ but let this 
pass. The next of its bold assertions is, that 
'* the extent of consumption up to this time, 
has been controlled by the extent of pro- 
duction.*' And this is asserted in the face 
of the admitted fact, that at the close of every 
year, a large surplus of cotton has remained 
m the hnnds of the sellers, which was not 
wanted by the manufacturers — a surplus 
amounting, at one time, to 1,221,000 bales; 



and at last dates amounting to 646,000 bales. 
No one will say that the Manchester or 
American manufacturers have at any time 
stopped their spindles, •* worked short time," 
or '* spun fine, because of short supplies of 
the raw material. When those measures 
were resorted to, it was because of limited 
demand for their goods ; or, as the means of 
depressing the price of cotton. Where, then, 
are the evidences that '* the consumption of 
cotton up to this time, has been limited by 
its production t** The quotation from a paper, 
read in 1850 before the British Association 
at Edinburgh, is entitled to the same credit, 
and no more, that would be given to the 
opinion of any gentleman not concerned in 
the manufacture of cotton. The paper gives 
no facts in support of its assertions ; and in 
the pamphlet under review, we have suflS^ 
cient evidence, that after laborious investiga- 
tions of the same subject, a gentleman of con- 
siderable talent may fall into great mistekes. 
It is to be remarked, too, that the writer 
whose opinion is quoted, was urging upon 
the Association the favored policy of the Bri- 
tish Government and British manufacturers, 
of stimulating the production of cotton else- 
where, so as to render that country inde- 
pendent of this for its supplies of this all-im- 
portant article. None but one infatuated with 
some favorite theory, and heedless of facts, 
can say, that, *' up to this time, the manufac- 
ture and consumption of cotton have been lim- 
ited by its scanty production." It may come 
to pass at some future day, that we cannot 
produce as much cotton as the manufacturers 
may want ; but it will be well to await the 
event, or its near approach, beFore under^ 
taking to provide for it. Meanwhile, our 
danger is from the opposite quarter ; and the 
object for which the Convention was called, 
was to devise coiTectives for the low prices 
apprehended from an expected large crop. 

In each of his speeches, the author of the 
pamphlet told the Convention, that after sup- 
plying the wants of Great Britain, France 
and the United States onr largest crop would 
not furnish the rest of the world with half a 
pound of cotton each, for the clothing of its 
nine hundred millions of inhabitants. Alas ! 
for the poor wretches, who, under this pri- 
vation, must be shivering with cold, or blis- 
tering under tropical suns! How can human 
beings live under suth privation 7 The 
speaker, however, had forgotten, that other 
nations, than ourselves, are producers of cot- 
ton. People are clothed with it in China, 
Hindoostnn, Japan, Persia, Africa, and other 
parts of the world ; and long before the first 
bale of cotton was grown in the United 
States, our slaves were clothed with coarse 
cotton cloth, imported from the East Indies. 
We know, too, that cottons are annually im- 
ported into Europe from other countries than 
the United States; and may reasonably infer, 
that their exports consist of the surplus of 
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their crops, above the wants of their own 
people. 

It is unnecessary to waste words upon the 
array of figures employed in page 4 of the 
pamphlet, to show the effects of irregular 

S rod action on prices aod consumption. Tbe 
gures employed are as$umed to prove a 
theory ; but are in no way furnished by the 
history of cotton, either in its production or 
its manufacture. Any other figures might as 
well have been assumed. And until some 
evidence be adduced to prove, that there has 
at any time been less cotton produced than 
the manufacturers wanted, all such pretended 
demonstrations of cause and effect, are, of 
course, vox el prmttrea nihil. 

In page 5, we find tbe only valuable para- 
graph contained in the pamplet. It is the 
admission, that the evil of over-production 
may be remedied by tbe planters withhold- 
ing a portion of their crops from market 
But this simple and common sense remedy 
IS unceremoniously repudiated as impracti- 
cable, because **ii cannot be carried inio 
^eet by individual action; there being no 
means of procuring the necessary concert,'* 
&c. 

The next two paragraphs contain the grand 
scheme of the author, the panacea for aQ our 
evils. I will quote, and comment upon it, 
when I shall have noticed two of the subse- 
quent paragraphs. The author says, (page 
6,) ** Another inducement for such an organi- 
zation, (meaning his mammoth companv.) 
may be found in its capacity for increasing 
the consumption, provided the raw material 
is furnished. »*• This increased consumption 
18 to be effected by packing the crop in cot- 
ton bagging and cotton rope ; but it does not 
very clearly appear how much increased con- 
samption is dependent upon the organization 
of such a company, unless the company is to 
become the manufacturer of the rope and 
bagging, as well as tbe salesman of the crop. 
If the planters will agree to use cotton rope 
and cotton bagging, manufactories of those 
articles will be erected by individuals. 

On same page, we are told that, ** the dif- 
ference between the price in our seaports, 
and the price in Liverpool is the measure of 
charges and expenses paid upon the cotton 
crop when sold ! n '* 

This is a novel discovery, and, if true, the 
British manufacturer may, with equal jus- 
tice, say that tbe difference between tbe 
price of his goods at his manufactory, and 
that for which they are sold to tbe planters 
of the South, " is the measure of the charges 
and expenses paid, by deductions from the 
price of his manufactured articles when 
9oldV ! ! ! And, according to the doctrine 
of the pamphlet, the manufacturers ought to 
form a great joint stock company, with 
warehouses for storage of their goods, until 



* Does any one doubt of a saiBcisncy of the raw 
material? 



those who want them will come and pn^ 
chase at tbe usual consuming prices, less the 
necessary expense of freight, insurance. Sue. 
But if, as asserted, tbe present mode of 
forwarding our cotton to Liverpool involves 
a cost of seventeen dollars per bale, why not 
ship it direct to that market, and, at a cost 
of only seven dollars per bale, obtain the 
Liverpool prices f 

I will now proceed to the examination of 
the grand scheme of the pamphlet: that 
which is to work wonders in curing the evil 
of irregular and unremunerating prices for 
cotton. We have the scheme detailed in 
page 5, in the following words : 

" If we would do any thing certainly and 
effectively, we must organize a Cotton Plant- 
ers* Association. This should be chartered 
by the states of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Florida, with a capital 
of at least twenty millions of dollars, to be 
increased in amount as the wants of the busi- 
ness might require. The Association should 
erect, or purchase, extensive warehouses in 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New-Orleans, 
Apalachicola and St. Marks, and establish at 
each of those points a regular commission 
business, with a view to tbe storage and sale 
of the entire crop of the United States. 

"For tbe purpose of securing to them- 
selves the whole cotton commission busi- 
ness, they should establish a minimum price, 
which, for the purposes of thb argument, we 
will fix at 10 to 12^ cents, according to quality 
and location, and averaging say 1 1 cents per 
pound. This should be guaranteed' to all 
their regular customers, and to all parties 
holding cotton purchased of them, so long as 
the said cotton remained in their warehouses. 
The world should have notice, that, whenever 
tbe cotton offering was not wanted by oth- 
ers, at or above tbe minimum fixed, it would 
be wanted by the Association — that, when 
once purchased, it would never be re-sold, 
until taken at cost, adding storage, insurance, 
interest on tbe investment, with a commis- 
sion for purchasing, and another for selling. 
Thb accumulation of charses would induce 
the manufacturers to take tneir supplies, be- 
fore the company would be required to take 
any ; nor is it, indeed, likelv, that they would 
ever be purchasers to any large exteut. Un- 
der such a system, tbe planter would not 
crowd tbe market with cotton, as is now the 
case, and speculators, at the minimum price, 
would purchase freely, and hold with confi- 
dence." 

Let me examine this scheme, and inquire : 

1st. Whether such an Association can b% 
organized? and, 

2d. Whether, if organized, it would, or 
could, remedy tbe evils of short prices t 

Ist. The company is to be chartered by 
the several cotton producing states. And the 
object in obtaining a charter, was avowed by 
the author of the scheme to be, " the exemp- 
tion of the stockholders from losses as indi- 
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▼idaalB, if, peradTentare, the company sboald 
become insolveot.** 

Nor can anj man of sense suppose, that 
under the present state of public feeling, in 
regard to corporations, any legislature will 
grant such a charter to a great trading com- 
pany, which proposes to monopolize all the 
cotton trade of the United States; and which, 
according to the showing of its friends, is to 
divide enormous profits. Credat Judaut 
Appeliat, non ego I 

If, then, a charter he neeeetary to the or- 
ganization of the company, the nrst question 
may be answered in the negative. But waiv^ 
ing this legislative obstacle, we will suppose 
a charter obtained ; what next 7 How will 
the capital of twenty millions of dollars be 
obtained ? Will it be subscribed for, and 
paid in money ? Supposing a willingness to 
adventure their fortunes in such a scheme, it 
will not be asserted that its friends have 
■nch a sum of money waiting the opportu- 
nity of investment ; the money must, there- 
fore, be raised by sale of cotton. 

It is the general belief that the crop of 
1851, which is now being harvested, will 
prove a large one. It was this belief which 
induced the meeting of the Macon Conven- 
tion. The crop is variously estimated at 
from 2,600,000 to 3,000,000 bales, of 400 lbs. 
each; and the pamphlet acknowledges a 
mrplns of 646,000 bales of preceding crops. 
If, then, the crop shall prove equal to the 
lowest of the estimates, the supply o^ cotton 
will be 3,200.000, while the demand is not 
estimated to exceed 2,300,000 bales; and 
under such a state of things, will the price 
of the article ranee above 6i cents per pound, 
or twenty-five dollars per bale? At that 
price it will require a sale of 800,000 bales 
to raise the proposed capital of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. And be it remembered, that 
these 800,000 bales will go into the bands of 
the manufacturers, and will supply one-third 
of their wants for the year. The operation, 
therefore, will have no tendency to raise 
prices ; on the contrary, it most depress the 
value of the residue of the crop. Can ii be 
believed that nearly une-third of the cotton 
crop of the year will be thus disposed of for 
the purpose of subscribing to the stock of 
the company 7 The man who so believes, 
must have faith in the existence of folly 
amounting to infatuation. 

We will, however, for argument sake, 
suppose the association to be organized ; 
and proceed to the 

Second inquiry, — Whether it would, or 
could, remedy the evils of short prices 1 

I will suppose the capital of twenty 
millions of dollars to have been paid in by 
stockholders, who had the money ready for 
investment, when opportunity ofiered : and 
will make no deduction from its amouut for 
purchasing, a building, warehouses, salaries 
of officers, <Scc., <Scc. 



The company gives "notice to the worlds 
that whenever cotton offering is not wanted 
by others, at or above II cents per pound, it 
will be wanted by it.*' Would not cotton-be 
rushed upon it until its capital was invested 1 
At eleven cents per pound, the value of a 
bale of cotton would be forty-four dollars ; 
and the twenty millions of dollars would 
purchase 454,000 bales: afler which the 
company would remain dormant, and inca- 
pable of action, or life, until some future 
short crop of cotton should so raise the 
price, as to enable it to sell what it had 
purchased. Meanwhile, would this with- 
drawal from market of 464,000 bales mate- 
rially raise the price of the 2,700,000 bales 
left to supply a demand for 2,300,0001 I 
think it would not. 

If the capital of twenty millions of dollars 
was raised by sale of the 800,000 bales 
before mentioned, the chance for a rise in 
the price of cotton would be still less ; for 
that sale would have supplied the manu- 
facturers with more than one-third of their 
wants, and at a minimum price ; and they 
would afterwards dictate the price for the 
remainder. In ■ this case, too, the capital 
raised by supplying the manufacturers with 
800,000 bales, when invested in cotton at 
11 cents, would only withdraw 454,000 
bales from market, and leave 1,940,000 bales 
to supply a remaining demand for 1,500,000 
bales. 

But the author of the scheme has anothe r 
way of obtaining his capital of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars : ** The planters will deposit 
their cotton with the company, and take its 
stock in payment." Will this plan produce 
better efiects 1 

The company will not expect subscrip- 
tions to its stock, payable in cotton at prices 
lower than 11 cents; at which rate this 
plan will place in the company's warehouses 
nearly the same number of 454,000 bales ; 
aller which, as before stated, all capacity for 
further action ceases ; and still no rise in. 
the price of the remainder of the crop will 
result. 

To enable it to raise the price of cotton, 
the capital of the company should be/oWy, 
instead of twenty millions of dollars. Such 
a sum invested, at 11 cents per pound, 
would place in its warehouses 900,000 bales 
oi cotton ; and leave in the market barely a 
sufficiency to supply the demand. Under 
such circumstances, prices would certainly 
advance. But what would be the induce- 
ment to such a subscription of stock 1 
Cui bono? The advance in prices would 
benefit only those who were not stock- 
holders; while their 900,000 bales must 
remain in the warehouses of the company 
until short crops or increased consumption 
should cause the demand to exceed the 
•upply. Where will the author of the scheme 
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find such public-spirited and self-sacrificing 
stockholders 1 

This review of the scheme was, however, 
unnecessary, inasmuch as failure and bank- 
ruptcy has been the result of every such 
attempt at monopoly ; and *' vanity of 
vanities'^ would be the sentence pronounced 
upon it by every commercial man. 

If, as IS proposed, another Cotton Plan- 
ters^ Convention be held in April next, at 
Montgomery, Alabama, it is to be hoped that 
better judgment will prevail, and some plain 
and practicable scheme be adopted. G. 

COTTON PLANTERS' CONVENTION 
—The Tkue Rkmkdy.— JfarcA, 1852.— I do 
not expect to attend the Convention of 
Cotton Planters, proposed to be held in 
May next, in Montgomery: and will take 
the liberty of submitting to you, and, if you 
think proper, to your readers, the plan 
which I proposed at the late Macon Conven- 
tion. It was there submitted in the shape 
of a few resolutions, which found favor with 
the committee of twenty-one, who twice 
recommended their adoption. On the last 
day, however, when not a fifth of the mem- 
bers were present, the report of the com- 
mittee was set aside, and the *' Florida 
Scheme," as published in your November 
number, was adopted as a substitute. 

Strange to say, the Macon correspondent 
of the New- York Courier and Inquirer 
represented me as the zealous advocate of 
the substitute. I promptly denied the slan- 
der, in a letter addressed to the editor, and 
received an apology for the mistake, with 
the offer to publish my plan, if I would 
forward it. I did so ; but as yet have seen 
no publication of either my denial or the 
plan. 

It would be well if every scheme which 
may be brought before the Convention 
should previously be submitted to the view 
of the planting interest, so as to be maturely 
considered and well understood. My ex- 
[Mrience as a member of two such conven- 
tions, convinces me of the policy of such a 
course. 

The evils complained of by the cotton 
planters are, that the prices of their staple 
productions are irregular^ and too often not 
remuneralive. The first-named evil has at 
times been disastrously felt by others than 
ffrowers of cotton ; and if a remedy can be 
aevised, the good will not be confined to the 
cotton planter. 

These fluctuations sometimes cause a 
difference of from thirty to sixty millions of 
dollars in the sales of two crops : a dif- 
ference productive not only of loss to the 
planter, but which sometimes tells with 
disastrous effect upon foreign exchanges 
and banking institutions. These fluctua- 
tions are always in the inverse ratio of the 



production. Thus, while a crop of only 
2,200,000 bales of cotton will yield to tho 
producers oJie hundred and ten millions of 
dollarsy a crop of 2,800,000 bales will pay 
only sixty millions; and the bounty of 
Heaven, in the gift of good seasons, proves 
more destructive to the planter than seasons 
of drought, flood, storms and frosts. This 
loss of fifty millions of dollars falls with its 
full weight upon the planter, but is also felt 
by all engased in, or dependent upon, com- 
merce ; and they are equally interebted in 
the discovery of a remedy ; yet it is chiefly 
by such that Cotton Planters* Conventions 
are jeered at and ridiculed. True it is, that 
no good resulted from the action of the 
Convention held in Macon, in the year 
1839, and that as little can be expected from 
that lately held in the same city ; but it 
does not follow that an efficient remedy can- 
not be found : at any rate, the importance of 
the object will justify renewed efforts. 

The dogma ** that prices must and will be 
regulated by the relations of supply and 
demand" is by many deemed conclusive 
refutation of all hope of success. But the 
question to be solved is, " whether the supply 
cannot be so regulated as to secure regular 
and remunerating prices ?" If it can, the 
remedy is found. 

If the cotton crop of the United States 
belonged to one man, the remedy would be 
obvious. Naming his price, he would sell 
only so much as is required for consumption, 
and leave the residue under his cotton shed, 
to supply deflciency in the crop of next year ; 
and if the surplus was large, he would plant 
less next year. Such a course would be 
efficient for the object ; and the only obstacle 
to similar action by the cotton planters 
generally, is the difficulty of procuring con- 
cert of action. The difficulty is great, but 
I think not insuperable. 

Besides the loss attendant upon a large 
crop, the planter is often subjected to loss 
upon a small one, because of his igno- 
rance of the extent of the crop of the coun- 
try. Cotton is the agricultural staple of 
some eight or ten states, covering a vast ex- 
tent of country. Seasons are often favorable 
in some districts, and unfavorable in others. 
Dealers in cotton take measures to inform 
themselves, with sufficient accuracy, of tho 
extent of the crop, and are prepared to go 
into the market with knowledge of its value. 
It is their interest, too, to exaffgerate its ex- 
tent, and this is annually done by publication 
of what purports to be extracts of letters 
written in cotton states, but really fabricated 
for the purpose. The planter, ignorant of 
its real amount, and influenced by such state* 
ments, disposes of his crop at low prices, 
before the falsehood is discovered. 

For low prices, a remedy would be found, 
in an agreement to plant less cotton ; but 
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that would nor prevent irregulariiy in price, 
because goGvd and bad seasons would still 
eause irregular production ; and although 
remunerative^ prices would be irregular. A 
bad season might also so reduce the supply, 
as to throw out of employment a large por- 
tion of capital, and of operatives, now en- 
gaged in its manufacture. Such a state of 
Slings would be deplorable, and in the end 
injurious to the grower. His interests, and 
those of the manufacturer, are best subserved 
by regular and reasonable prices. 

The first thing to be done by the Conven- 
tion, should be the adoption of a plan for 
ascertaining the extent of each year's crop. 
This is essential to all judicious and 
efficient action. I propose to effect it by 
the agen<?y of Planters' Societies, to be or- 

ganized in every county in the cotton states. 
!y districting the counties, and distributing 
the labor among the members, the crop of 
each county can be ascertained by the mid- 
dle of January every year. The county so- 
cieties should immediately thereafter report 
the amount of the crop to a committee, or 
some officer, residing at the seat of the state 
government, who should report the aggre- 
gate crop of the state to a central committee, 
to be appointed by the Cotton Planters' 
Convention ; upon which central committee 
■hould also devolve the labor of obtaining 
all attainable information respecting the 
probable demand by manufacturers at home 
and abroad — ^the supplies which may be ex- 
pected from other countries — and, generally, 
all the information in its power, connected 
with the production and consumption of cot- 
ton. 

The information referred to, and the re- 
ports from the state committees, may be in 
the possession of the central committee by 
the Ist of April in each year, and should be 
published; and the planters advised what 
proportion of the respective crops should be 
■old, and what retained. 

But inasmuch as a considers^Ie portion of 
the crop is annually sold before the report of 
the central committee could be made, I pro- 
pose an agreement among the planters, " not 
to sell more than two-thiids of their respective 
crops before receipt of said report, and not to 
Bell any for a price leu than agreed vpon^ 
And further, "not to sell more of the reserv- 
ed one-third than shall be advised by the 
central committee." For illustration of my 
meaning : Supposing the crop to be 2,700,- 
000 bales ; the sale of two- birds would 
amount to 1,800,000— leaving 900,000 bales 
on hand. If advised that the consumption of 
American cotton would be only 2,200,000 
bales, each planter should then sell only 
four out of every nine bales which had been 
reserved, and retain the remaining five bales 
under his cotton shed, to await future de- 
mand, or supply deficiencies in future crops. 



Experience has shown that a crop of 
2,700,000 bales, thrown upon the market, 
will reduce the price of cotton to about five 
cents ; whereas, a crop of only 2,200,000 
bales will raise it to thirteen cents, or more. 
These are extreme prices ; the first not re- 
munerative to the planter, the last tending 
too much to stimulate production elsewhere. 
The interests of all parties, producers, ma- 
nufacturers and consumers, will be best 
served by moderate and regular prices — say 
about ten cents per pound. At that price, 
two-thirds of his crop will put more money 
into the planter's pocket than would the 
whole crop, sold at six cents. 

I have said that the difficulty of obtaining 
concert of action among planters, so widely 
separated from each other, is great ; but my 
confidence in its practicability is based upon 
their obvious interest and their good common 
sense. Although less expert at figures than 
the speculators in the staple, the least in- 
formed amonff them can see that ten bales 
of cotton, sold at ten c^nts, will yield more 
money than fifteen balety sold at six cents. 
And, aided by past experience of the evils 
resulting from want of organization, it de- 
mands no extraordinary faith in their good 
sense, to believe that concert may be ob- 
tained. 

The only objection ever made to this plan, 
is, " that the planters will not act in good 
faith, but will secretly sell more than meir 
proportion of their crops." Now, without 
claiming for cotton planters a higher charac- 
ter for honor and integrity, I may say, that 
they possess as much of those qualities as 
any other class of our population. And al- 
though some may, and will, act basely, the 
number will be small, and their unfaithful- 
ness will but little affect the result. I may 
say the same of another small class, found in 
every community — Solomons in their own 
conceit, who make it a point of honor never 
to think or act like their neighbors ; and who 
will, perhaps, refuse to enter into the agree- 
ment. But if the plan suggested be tried, 
breaches of faith will be fewer and fewer 
every year ; and where a sense of honor will 
not restrain, fear of exposure and shame 
will. Without some general concert of ac- 
tion, no flan can tveeeed : and that now 
proposed presents as few objections as any 
other. It proposes no advance of money — 
no risk of loss — and no change in the puis 
suits of the planter. If adopted, it must do 

good. It can do no harm. You have, in 
le preceding, my plan for regulating the 
price of cotton. 

There is another subject connected with 
the cotton interest which I have much at 
heart ; and which, in the shape of a resolu- 
tion, I submitted to the Convention. I know 
not whether it was adopted, having left the 
meeting upon discovery of the determination 
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of the small number present to force the 
qnestion upon the adoption of the substitute. 
My resolution recommended the erection of 
cotton manufactories in every county in the 
cotton states — these factories to commence 
with spinning; and afterwards connecting 
the business of weaving the cloth. 

Spinning requires little skill in the opera- 
tives ; and yarna sell for double the price 
of the raw material. The facUity of obtain- 
ing yam from neighboring factories would 
enable our planters to clothe their families 
and servants better and cheaper than now. 
There are^ upon every plantation, servants 
who, at times, would be inefficient in the 
field, while perfectly able to work the loom. 
This, however, is the least of the benefits 
which would result from the system of ma- 
nufacturing. Millions of pounds of cotton 
Sim are annually exported firom Great 
ritain to the continent of Europe, and to 
other portions of the world ; and the business 
of spinning is said to be more profitable than 
that of weaving. Our southern factories 
would obtain the raw material at, at least, 
twenty per cent, cheaper than those of Eng- 
land, and southern yam and cloth would 
monopolize both the foreign and the home 
market. Let each county commence with a 
factory of one thousand spindles ; and let the 
planters agree to invest, annually, ten per 
cent, of their crops in the extension of such 
fiEu;tories ; and in a few years they would 
manufacture the whole crop of the country, 
and export it, in the shape of yam and cloth. 
Such a coui^e would double the value of our 
exports, and would add to the prosperity of 
the country more than the gold mines of 
California, twice told. Its eflect upon the 
banking institutions and commercial inte- 
rests of the country cannot be sufficiently 
estimated. But for the gold of Califomia, 
these interests would, ere now, have been 
prostrate, and the country experiencing a 
recurrence of the scenes of the year 1837. 
The mines of Califomia may cease to be 
productive, but not so the proceeds of the 
cotton fields. 

The manufacture of the cotton crop would 
employ as many operatives as are engaged 
in its production ; and the food and suste- 
nance of this body of operatives would enable 
our planters so to diversify their agricultural 
operations, as to transfer one-half of their 
labor from cotton to the production of bread- 
stuffii. 

But this scheme of manufacturing the 
cotton crop has another aspect, which com- 
mends itself to the favor of the patriot, 
philanthropist and Christian/ In the cotton 
states there is a numerous white population 
scattered over the pine barrens, and subsist- 
ing by hunting and raising stock. From 
their dispersed condition they cannot have 
either schools or churches ; and their chil- 



dren must grow up without relidon, and ig- 
norant of even the alphabet What greater 
curse can be infiicteu upon a republic, than 
an ignorant and irreligious population 1 
Such, however, must be the fate of large 
portions of the southern states, unless a re- 
medy can be found. /That remedy will be 
furnished by the erection of cotton factories^ ' 
around which will be collected our piney- 
wood population ; and schools and churches 
will be supplied. — J. G. Gamblf. 

COTTON TRADE OF THE SOUTH— 
Paicks — Stock— SuppLT--DiMAND—FoKEios 
CoMPKTiTioN— OoKsuMPTioK— Home and Fo- 
reign Statistics, etc — 1852. — From year 
to year, himost without exception, the reports 
of a short crop are circulated everywhere on 
this side of the Atlantic ; and on the other 
side, with the same regularity, are heard the 
tales of ruinous prices of goods, and of bank- 
rupt brokers and manufacturers. These 
rumors are not, however, peculiar to the 
dealers in cotton. They are common to all! 
the pursuits of business where the supply 
and demand are irregular and uncertain. 
The bulls and bears m Wall street are en- 
gaged in the same efforts as the cotton sellers 
of New-Orleans and the buyers of Manches- 
ter. The trade in flour, tobacco, and cofiee, 
as well as wines, spices, and fruits, is subject 
to the same false reports. They are found 
everywhere ; they are unavoidable, and they 
cannot be prevented. 

These reports sometimes imply fraud and 
fiilsehood— hut often this is not the case. In 
a country like ours, where cotton is cultiva- 
ted in every variety of soil and climate, the 
drought which is so disastrous to one is often 
a blessing to another. The frost, the worm, 
the rust, and the floods, are seldom universal. 
Partial showers may relieve the general 
absence of rain. The wet bottoms do not 
require the same seasons as the thirsty up- 
lands. The early crops do not demand the 
same supply of rain and sunshine as the late 
plantings. While thus from numerous loca- 
lities the rumors of ruin and destraction may 
be trae, they may not be general or univer- 
sal. Those who meet with calamities make 
the loudest noise, for it affects them deeply. 
Those who do not suffer say but little, for 
they obtain only their wishes or expectations, 
and there is uothing in this to call particular 
attention to their condition. The losses 
affect not only the planter, but the factor, the 
merchant, and others, and thus many join in 
the cry of disasters. The good furtuue of 
others has no one to herald it, because few 
have any particular interest in the result. 

But though these false reports may always 
be expected* and do not of themselves imply 
fraud and deception, they do nothing oat 
harm to all concerned. Sometimes they ap- 
pear to help the planter, but this is fully 
balanced at another time by a loss equal to 
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his former gain. As tbe profit and loss are 
thus sure at last to be fairly balanced, the 
unnecessary fluctuations in price caused by 
these fal8e reports are a senous and impori- 
ant injury to both parties. It would be a 
great advantage to all, if greater steadiness 
could be given to prices. When thb planter 
makes his purchases and expenditures, ex- 
pecting to receive fifteen cents for bis cotton, 
and sells at last for nine, the loss and incon- 
▼enience are greater than the gain and grati- 
fication that attend an advance from nine to 
fifteen. So it is with the manufacturer. If 
he contracts to deliver his cloth or his yam, 
when cotton is low. a rise in the raw mate- 
rial forces him to ruinous sacrifices, perhaps 
to pay extraordinary interest to the money 
lender, or close his business in bankruptcy. 
Goods will not rise immediately with an ad- 
vance in cotton. They fall sooner with a 
decline than they rise with an advance. 
The loss is thus more than the gain. Ab 
greater regularity and uniformity would be 
promoted by correct and accurate knowledge 
of the crops and markets, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, would be of 
advantage to all. 

It is a common opinion among the planters 
and factors of the South, that a short crop 
Dot only brings a higher price, but actually 
produces a larger amount of money than a 
large or an average crop. > It would be 
■trange if this were true. Fine seasons, in- 
stead of being the kind gifts of a bountiiul 
Providence, would then be an injury and a 
curse. The destructive drought and early 
frosts would be a positive advantage to tbe 
agriculturist. The planter would be acting 
wisely for his own iutere.^ ts if he should de- 
stroy a large portion of what he had pro- 
duced. These seem like strange proposi- 
tions, and at first sight, are very improbable. 
Let us examine them by the history of prices 
for twenty-five years past. 

Tbe receipts for our cotton are constantly 
changing; they rise and fall like a wave of 
the sea. At times they go up for several 
years, and then decline suddenly. At other 
times the rise is rapid, and the fall gradual. 
In twenty-five years the value of our cotton 
exports, according to the official reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, has six times 
reached the highest point, and five times the 
lowest. Of these six years of large receipts, 
three of them were large crops, two an ave- 
rage, and one small. Of the five years of 
small receipts, four of them were small 
crops, and one an average. In these eleven 
years, the rule therefore was true but once. 

Perhaps, however, the rule deserves a 
fuller examination. We have su ppoaed above 
that th ! crop and its proceeds were large 
when they exceeded the amounts of the year 
before and the year after, and small when 
they were less than both. It would be fairer, 
perhaps, to take the average of every five 



years, both of the crop and of the money it 
wag Bold for, and to call that an average crop 
which was near— say within 5 per cent of 
this averaj?e. Thus, for the year 1847 the 
tmmher of bales delivered at the seaports was 
1.779 000 ; the average of 1845, MC, '47, '43, 
Hud '49 wts 2,27 0.000 bales, so that the re- 
ceipts were less than the average of 471,000 
hales, or 21 per cent, below. This would, 
therefore, be regarded as a very short crop, 
because mon* than 5 per cent, from the ave- 
rage. So with the amounts for which tbe 
cotton was sold. In 1848 the value of our 
cotton exports WHS $62.000 000. For 1846, 
'47, '48, '49, and '60, the average of the 
values was 157,300,000. The red receipts 
were, therefore, large, being $4,700,000, or 
8 per cent, above the average of the five 
years of which 1848 was the middle one. 

If, now, we compare the rule with the 
facts of the last twenty -five years, the crops 
were large, according to this definition, in 
1827, '30, '31, 40, '43, 45, '48, and '49, and 
short m 1828, '82, '37, '41, '42, '47, and '50. 
Of these fifteen years no short crop brought 
a large value, and only one large one — that 
of 1831 — ^brought a small value. If we had 
taken the exports in pounds instead of the 
crops in bales, there would not have been a 
single year that the rule would have been 
found true ; so that the only case where the 
rule appears to hold, in the twenty-five 
years, occurred when a large crop brought a 
small price, because a great deal of it was 
retained at home and unsold. In table I., at 
the end of this article, may be seen all the 
crops, values, and exports for the twenty- 
five years, with the average for each, and 
every one may examine the facts for himself. 
In 1827 the exports were 5 per cent, above 
the average, and the money received for them 
32 per cent, above. In 1828 the exports 
were 16 per cent, below, and the value 17 
per cent, below. In 1829 the crop was an 
average one, and so was the cash received 
for it. In 1830 both were large, and in 1831 
both were small. For the six years, firom 
1832 to 1837, the exports were about an 
average, but the values were sometimes 
large and sometimes small. In 1838 and 
1839 the amount exported was first large and 
then small, and both years brought average 
values. In 1840 it was large, and the money 
was large. In 1841 and 1842 we had two 
very short crops succeeding each other, yet 
the sales of the second year were 1 2 per cent, 
lower than the average. In 1843 the ex- 
ports were large, and the proceeds were 
within the average limit. From 1844 to 1851 
wc have had three large crops — 1845, '48, 
and '49 — and each of them brought average 
values. In the same time we had three 
short crops — 1846, '47, and '60 ; the first 
brought a small return — the other two were 
about the average. And thus, for every year 
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in the whole twenty-five, the rule entirely 
^8, and cannot therefore be regarded as true. 

No doubt it sometimes happens that a 
small crop brings mure money than a large 
one Thus, in 1847, 1,779,000 bales brought 
more money than 2,395,000 bales in 1845. 
But neither year brought large returns — 
both were an average. The lar^e crop of 
1848 brought more money than either ; and 
the very large one of 1849, although it suc- 
ceeded a large crop, brought still more. The 
small exports of 1850 were sold for a large 
amount, but the money received will not ex- 
ceed the average sales of 1849, 1850, and 1851. 

If it be, then, true that short crops are an 
injury to the planter on account of the di- 
minished amount of money he receives for 
them, there are other reasons which render 
the calamity still greater. They stimulate 
prices to such a high limit that they encour- 
age the production of cotton in India and 
other places, and thus endanger the mono- 
poly which we now possess in the European 
market. They discourage the use of cotton 
in the place of hemp, nax, wool, and silk, 
and thus put down still further the price of 
the raw material when favorable seasons 
have enlarged the supplies. They raise the 
price of many articles that planters are com- 
pelled to buy, and thus lessen the net amount 
of his income. They increase the price of 
all kinds of property, so that the ^ains of the 
planter with high prices, when invested in 
anything but money, seldom obtain a larger 
amount than with low or inordinate prices. 
They disturb the regular operation of busi- 
ness, tempt the producer to increase his ex- 
penditures, to contract debts, to purchase 
land and negroes on credit, and when the 
decline comes, as it is sure to do, he is 
forced to pay for property purchased at high 
prices, with the sales of his crop at low 
prices. They lead to the neglect of other 
products, so that hay is carried from Massa- 
chusetts, flour from New-York, com from 
Baltimore, bacon firom Cincinnati, not only 
to the seaports of the South, but far into the 
interior ; and when cotton falls, the planter 
cannot begin at once to supply all his own 
•wants, because he is out of stock from which 
to raise his hogs, horses, or mules, and some 
time must elapse before he can obtain them. 

These, and many other evils that might be 
mentioned, show that the interest of the pro- 
ducer is not diverse and opposite to that of 
the consumer — that the blast and mildew, 
the drought and the flooil, the caterpillar and 
the boll-worm, which reduce the supply and 
raise the price to the manufacturer, are also 
an injury to the planter — that favorable sea- 
sons — ^a proper succession of rain and sun- 
shine, are twice-told blessings, both to him 
that buys, and to him that sells. 

While thus short crops are sources of 
serious evils to the planter, over-production 



and ruinously low prices are a still cpreater 
injury. How can these be prevented T Not 
by the combination of half a million of plant- 
ers scattered over a wide extent of country ; 
not by state conventions and paper resolu- 
tions ; not by monster schemes of monopoly 
and governmental interference ; not by banks 
or corporations, or factors or brokers fore- 
stalling the markets of New-Orleans, New- 
York, and Liverpool ; not by false rumors — 
by retaining the crop of the country till the 
season is far advanced — ^by publishing in the 
newspapers every disaster from frost or 
flood, and withholding the reports of abun- 
dance and plenty. These plans are all 
either useless or mjurious. Free trade, un- 
shackled industry, is the motto of the South, 
not only in commerce and manufactures, but 
in agriculture. Capital is best employed 
when let alone. The keen-sightedness of 
self-interest will discern the proper remedy 
for over-production, and no one need be con- 
cerned lest trade should not regulate itself 
better than he would do it, if he had full 
power to manage and control it. God is 
wiser than man, and the laws he has im- 
posed require no aid from us to adjust and 
adapt them to the circumstances around 
us. The proper course for the planter, and 
the one he is sure to pursue, is to make as 
much cotton as he can, while the price is 
fair and remunerative. As soon as it falls 
below this, he should apply both his capital 
and labor to other pursuits. By the home 
manufacture of cotton, wool, paper, iron, and 
machinery; by producing at the South his 
flour, com, bacon, mules, and horses ; by the 
increased planting of the sugar-cane and to- 
bacco; by the introduction of new agri- 
cultural products ; by devoting his capi- 
tal to the constmction of railways and 
plank-roads ; by building ships and steam- 
ers to carry on our own trade with 
the north and with Europe ; by importing 
directly from abroad our foreign supplies, 
and by sending our cotton directly to Euro- 
pean ports, without the transhipment at 
New-York ; by these, and many other means, 
his capital and labor can be diversified and 
rendered profitable, when the price of cotton 
will no longer brins fair returns. It is the 
duty of the intelhgent and public-spirited 
men of the South not to attempt to reverse 
the laws of trade by forcing up the prices to 
some arbitrary level at which the planter can 
afford to produce cotton, but to seek out new 
modes of profitable investment ; to undertake 
new schemes, not yet tried and proved, 
which promise fair profits to capital ; to en- 
courage by words and actions, by legislative 
enactments, by public and private commen- 
dation, every new enterprise calculated to 
diversify our labor, develop our resources, 
and divert capital and labor from our great 
staple. 
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The prospects of the planter for the present 
year are by no means gloomy. Though not 
80 bright as last season, they are still cheer- 
ing and encouraging. Prices have fallen 
below their average rate ; but with our pre- 
sent moderate crop, with low stocks in 
Europe and America, with food cheap, money 
abundant, and labor well employed, a low 
vange cannot be maintaieed. From 1840 to 
1851 there have been exported 7,763,000,000 
lbs. of cotton, (Table I.,) and the value of 
this has been $617,300,000. If to these we 
add, as an estimate for the past year, an ex- 
port of 800,000,000 lbs., at a value of 
$88,000,000, we shall have, $8,563,000,000, 
and $705,000,000, which gives an average of 
about 8 J cents a pound. 

The price in Charleston for good middling 
is quoted, October 23d, at 7| to 7$ ; but so 
low a rate cannot be maintained — with the 
present prospect of the supply and the de- 
mand. 

In South Carolina and Georgia tho^severe 
and long-continued drought has cut short the 
crop very considerably. The rich bottom 
lands have not indeed suffered. On many 
plantations partial showers have relieved the 
general want of rain. The planting has 
been large ; a great many new hands have 
been employed on the crop ; but these favor- 
able circumstances will not make up for the 
damage by the drought in June and July, by 
the severe storm on the 24th of August, and 
by the frost on the 23d of October. The 
receipts, however, at Charleston and Sa- 
vannah, will not be much diminished, as the 
deficiency will be made up in part by the 
extension of the Georgia radroads farther to- 
ward the gulf The decline will not be, pro- 
bably, far from 10 per cent. 

From Florida a slight falling off may be 
expected. The promise of the crop was very 
ffood up to the time of the storm ; but the 
mjury caused by it was very serious. The 
early frost was also injurious ; but these 
causes will both be balanced by the increased 
planting. A slight decline is anticipated in 
the receipts, because of the diversion of 
10,000 or 15,000 bales to Macon and Savan- 
nah, by the opening of the South- Western 
Kail-road. 

From Alabama the promise is much better 
than last year. The drought was not so 
severe as in Georgia, and the falling off of 
the forms, when the late rains set m, was 
not 80 extensive. They had no worm, no 
floods, no rust. Last year was disastrous ; 
and if the new crop may be compared with 
that, an increase of 10 per cent, may be 
looked for. 

At New-Orleans the receipts will increase 
very largely. Already 70,000 bales more 
have been received there than at the same 
dates last season. From every part of the 
immense region that sends its productions to 



that port, the promise of the crop is mach 
better than last year. In Louisiana and 
Mississippi the worm has done no dama^. 
On Red Kiver they have escaped the floods 
which did so much harm in 1849 and in 
1850. The early frost in Tennessee, near 
the close of September, did not do as much 
harm as the frost on the 6th ot October last 
season. The slight drought, which pervaded 
the entire re^on, is the only drawback to a 
large and full crop. The receipts at New- 
OHeans, instead of ranging near those of the 
last two years, will probably come up as 
high as those of 1848 and 1849. The average 
of these two years may be taken as the pr<3)- 
able receipts of 1852. From Texas an in- 
crease may also be expected. If we com- 
bine these results, (Table II,) the whole crop 
for 1852 may be estimated at 2,550,000 
bales. 

The imports from the East Indies will be 
much less than for the last two years. These 
are so much affected by the price at Liver- 
pool, that we may be sure a decline in the 
shipments wUl follow a decline in the prices. 
The actual production in India is very large^ 
compared with the exports ; and when me 
price in England will pay the inland trans- 
portation to the seaport and the long voyage 
round the Cape, a large amount is easuy 
spared for export. The high prices in 1850 
raised the English imports from the East 
Indies up to 308,000 bales, against 182,000 
in 1849, and 228.000 in 1848. The present 
year of high prices witnesses the same in- 
crease. The Liverpool receipts on the 3d of 
October were 164,000 bales against 128,000 
bales at the same time in 1850. For the 
whole year they will reach 350,000 bales for 
the United Kingdom. For 1852 the decline 
will be large, but the imports will not prob- 
ably fall back at once to the figures before 
1850. They may be safely estimated at 
250,000 bales. (Table IIL) 

The receipts from Brazil, Egypt, and 
other places, are small, and nearly stationary. 
For the last eleven years, the lowest rates 
were 135,000 bales in 1847, and the highest, 
257,000 bales in 1850. The imporU into 
Liverpool have declined from 205,000 bales 
in 1850, to 138,000 bales in 1851. The 
average for Great Britain for the last five 
years, from 1847 to 1851, has been 192,000 
bales ; and this may be regarded as the prob- 
able amount for 1852. (Table IV.) 

If the estimated receipts from all these 
sources be combined, the result for 1852 
will be a probable supply of 3,000,000 bales. 
(Table V.) 

The consumption of cotton during the 
present year has been seriously affected by 
the hiph prices. The American manufac- 
turers have closed their mills to a very larse 
extent. The same check has been felt in 
France. On the rest of the continent the 
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oonsnmption has not receded. In England, 
the high prices in the early part of the season 
leduc^ tne purchases of the manufacturers, 
but since the decline in prices these deliveries 
have outrun those of last year, and ap- 
proached those of 1849. (Table VI.) In 
fact, as there was an error in the estimated 
consumption of 1849 of fifty or sixty thousand 
bales, and as the reported deliveries have 
been, this year, checked by quarterly exami- 
nations of the stocks, the demand for the 
present year has already equaled the very 
large demand of 1849. For the whole year, 
the consumption of Great Britain will prob- 
ably reach 1,600,000 bales, against 1,615,000 
in 1850, 1,590,000 m 1849, and 1,464,000 
in 1848. Every element of business favors 
a still larger demand for 1862. Peace every- 
where prevails, the harvest has been gathered 
from South to North, under favorable aus- 
pices. The price of wheat is very low — 
12 or 15 per cent, lower than last year. 
Money is abundant ; the currency is undis- 
turbed ; capital is profitably employed ; labor 
is well rewarded ; the export trade, as well 
as the home market, is in a healthy condi- 
tion ; the manufacturers are not overstocked 
with goods ; the price of cotton will be mo- 
derate — 25 or 30 per cent, lower than last 
yedr. Under these circumstances, the En- 
glish demand for 1852 must exceed that of 
any former year. It will probably reach 
1,650,000 bales— it may be 1,700,000. 

From France, the prospect is not so pro- 
mising. Political troubles of a serious 
chiu-acter will probably accompany the elec- 
tions for the next president If the constitu- 
tion shall be revised, and a Constituent As- 
sembly called for that purpose, the appeal 
to first principles, and the entire overturning 
of all that is now established, will endanger 
the public peace. If the constitution shall 
not be revised, the re-electiun uf Louis Na- 
poleon will be a signal for revolution, be- 
canse it will be done in violation of the law, 
and of his oath to support the constitution. 
If some new man is elected, uncertainty and 
distrust will attend all the operations of 
business, until his government shall attain 
stability, and secure the public confidence. 
We may not, therefore, expect a large con- 
sumption for 1852, although the prices of cot- 
ton will be moderate, For 1851, the French 
consumption of American cotton will not vary 
mnch from 300,000. We have exported 
301,000 bales from the 1st of September, 
1850, to the 1st of September, 1851, and the 
stocks in Havre, of American cotton, on the 
ctober, were 26^505 bales against 
I 1850 — indicating a probable con- 
L wraipaon of 307,000 bales. This was a little 
higher than last year, but much less than for 
1849. Our exports to France in 1850, were 
289,000 bales ; and a decrease of .stocks to 
the amount of 11,000 bales, showed a con- 



swcKs m jni 
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sumption of 300.000. In 1849, it was 
351,000. In 1852, the distrust, on account 
of political troubles, will probably neutralize 
the stimulating influence of low or moderate 
prices, so that we may estimate the probable 
wanta of France at 300.000 bales. 

On the continent, the high prices of the 
last two years have prevented any increase 
of the consumption,, out they have not re- 
duced it below the average of former years. 
The exports for 1851, irom America and 
England, will not differ much from 550,000 
bales. [Table VII.] 

This exceeds every former year except 
1849, when the crop was very large and 
prices very low. For 1852, we may confi- 
dently expect an increase, unless political 
troubles started in France, should excite 
disturbances and revolutions in the neigh- 
boring states on the continent. 

In our own country, the large decline in 
the consumption for 1851, is the most re- 
markable and singular event in the history 
of our manufactures. Hitherto, from year to 
year, almost without exception, our progress 
has been uniformly onwaiti. High prices of 
the raw material seem never to have affected 
us. But for the past year, our consumption 
is 83,090 bales below 1850, and 114.000 
below 1849. It is lower than in any year 
since 1845. 

If this were attributed to the high prices 
of last year, it might be hoped that the de- 
cline we have now experienced would again 
start our mills, and revive the demand of our 
home manufacturers. But it is much to be 
feared that this is not the case, and that the 
diminished oonsumptbn is due, in fsct, to 
other causes. Among these, the tariff of 1846 
holds a conspicuous place. The first year 
after the tariff went into operation, the high 
price of food in every part of Europe, not 
only discouraged the furei^ manufacturer 
from entering mto competition with ds, but, 
by creating a demand for our breadstuffs 
abroad, increased our ability to consume all 
kinds of goods. This home market stimu- 
lated the American manufacturer, and the 
following year om: domestic consumption 
rose from 428.000 to 532,000 bales. 

In 1849, the production of foreign looms 
began to exclude our bome-made goods from 
the market, and the consumption fell off 
14,000 bales. The high prices of 1850, gave 
an increased advantage to the English fac- 
tories, and the northern manufacturers 
bought 31,000 bales less than in 1849. The 
same causes operating for a still longer 
period in 1851, the American consumption 
declined still farther, till it had reached the 
low figure of 404,000 bales. 

Another cause that has produced a de- 
cided effect, is the increase of manufactories 
in the South and West. These have not 
only supplied the Southern and Western de- 
maud lor yam and the coarser cloths, bat 
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hare shipped large and inoreasin^ araountB 
of yarn to the New- York and Philudelphia 
markets. The high prices of the last year 
have not, to any considerable extent, checked 
this consnmption. The estimate in the Nno" 
York Shipphiff List, of a decline from 
110,000 bales to 75,001, appears to be en- 
tirely too large. Instead of a decline in 
Georgia from 20,500 bales to 13,000, there 
has been probably an increase, on accoant of 
the starting of new factories. So also in 
South Carolina and Alabama. The products 
of the southern and western mills being con- 
sumed principally at home, where general 
prosperity has not checked the demand, the 
sales of goods have not been materially re- 
duced. The shipments to the North have 
been almost as onsk as ever. The coarse 
yams can be made as cheap at the South as 
at the North, and the cost of transportation 
gives the South the advantage. 

These two reasons will help to explain the 
check given to northern consnmption. The 
low or moderate prices of the cumintr year 
will probably set to work more or less of 
these mills, because when the raw material 
IB low, the advantage of the American manu- 
£icturer over the Buglisb, in the cost of trans- 
portation, is much increased. The demand 
at the North will not, however, reach the 
amount of 1850 or 1849, but it will probably 



exceed that of 1851 by 40,000 or 50,000 
bales. (Table VIII.) 

If these estimates for the consnmptioo of 
1852 be combined, the result will be a de- 
mand for 3,000.000 bales. (Table IX.) Af 
this is equal to the probable supply, (Table 
V.,) the question of price will be much af- 
fected by the stocks. These are now lower 
than they have been for the two preceding 
years, (Table X.) although the last crop of 
the United States, and the receipts from In- 
dia, have very much increased over the 
amounts of 1850. 

It would seem, therefore, very improbable 
that prices can be kept down below their 
average. In the fin«t half of the last year, 
from September, 1850, to February, 1851, 
the price of good middling in New-Orleans, 
ranged from 13 to 13^c. From March to 
August it has regularly declined, being 
quoted successively, on the 1st of each month« 
I Of, 11^. lOi. H, 9^ anl 8i c, and now 
(October 29 ih) it is still lower, being quoted 
at C^iarleston, October 23d. at 7} to 7} c. 
The probable supply is not above the proba- 
ble wants of tbe world, and with low stocka 
the present low range of prices cannot be 
maintained. The cn»p is large, and can only 
be consumed at an average moderate price, 
and this much may be with confidence be an- 
ticipated. — Prof, McCay in Merchant's Mag, 











TABLE I. 




imiTED STATES 


CHOP— VALUE 


AND AMOUNT 




U.StetM 




Large or 


Valaeof 


TMff 


Crop 


Awrag* 


SmaU 


Bzporta 


1827.. 


.. 757,000.. 


.. 713,000.. 


..Large 


$29,400,000... 


1828.. 


.. 721,000.. 


.. 807,000.. 


..Small 


. 22,500,000 •.. 


1829.. 


.. 858,000.. 


.. 871,000.. 


. .Average . . . 


. 26,600,000.. 


1830.. 


.. 979,000.. 


.. 917,000.. 


..Large 


. 29,700,000... 


1831 . . 


..1,039,000.. 


.. 987,000 . 


• Large 


. 25,300,000.. 


1832.. 


., 987,000.. 


..1,056,000.. 


..Small 


. 31,700,000.. 


1833.. 


..1,070,000.. 


..1,111,000.. 


..Average ... 


. 36,200,000.. 


1834. 


..1,205,000.. 


..1,175,000.. 


..Average... 


. 49,500,000.. 


1835.. 


..1,254,000.. 


..1,262,000.. 


..Average... 


. 65,000,000.. 


1836.. 


,.1,361.000.. 


.1,409,000. 


..Average... 


. 71,300,000... 


1837.. 


..1,423;000.. 


..1,540,000.. 


..Small 


. 63,200,000.. 


1838.. 


..1,801,000.. 


..1,725,000.. 


..Average... 


. 61,600,000.. 


1839.. 


..1,861,000.. 


..1,780,000.. 


..Average ... 


. 61,200,000.. 


1840.. 


..2,178,000.. 


..1,832,000.. 


..Large 


.. 63,900,000.. 


1841.. 


..1,635,000.. 


..1,947,000.. 


. . Small 


. 54,300,000.. 


1842.. 


..1,683,000.. 


..1,981,000.. 


..Small 


. 47,600,000... 


1843.. 


..2,379,000.. 


..2,024,000.. 


• Large 


. 49,100,000.. 


1844.. 


. 2,030,000.. 


..2,117,000.. 


. . Average . . . 


. 54,100,000.. 


1845.. 


..2,395,000.. 


. .2,136,000. . 


• Large 


. 51,700,000.. 


1846.. 


..2,100,000.. 


. .2,130,000. 


..Average... 


. 42,800,000.. 


1847.. 


. . 1,779,000. . 


..2,270,000 . 


..Small 


. 63,400,000.. 


1848.. 


..2,348,000.. 


.2,211,000.. 


..Large 


.. 62,000,000.'. 


1849.. 


..2,729,000.. 


..2,258,000.. 


•Large 


. 66,400,000.. 


1850.. 


.2,098,000.. 


.3,394,000. 


..SmaU 


. 72,000,000.. 


1851.. 


.2,355,000.. 


..2,355,000. 


..Averaga... 


— 



OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS. 
Ezpotiiin 
ATerage IbiL Av«raff» 

. . $28,000,000 294,000,000 283,000,000 

.. 26,600,000 211,000,000 255,000,000 

.. 26,700,000 265,000,000 ....269,000,000 

.. 27,200,000 298,000,000 275,000,000 

.. 29,900,000 277,000,000 297,000,000 

.. 34,500,000 322,000,000 ... .321 ,000,000 

.. 41,600,000 325,000,000 339,000,000 

.. 50,800,000 385,000,000 369,000,000 

.. 57,000,000 387,000,000 393,000,000 

.. 62,100,000 424,000,000 ....447,000,000 

.. 64,400,000 444,000,000 453,000,000 

.. 64,200,000 596.000,000 524,000,000 

. 60,800,000 414,000,000 546,000,000 

.. 57,700,000 744,000,000 574,000,000 

.. 55,200,000 530,000,000 618,000,0«> 

.. 53,800,000 585,000,000 668,000,000 

.. 51,400,000 817,000,000 694,000,000 

.. 49,100,000 .... 664,000,000 697,000,000 

.. 50,200,000 873,000,000 688,000,000 

.. 52,800,000 548,000,000 685,000,00$ 

.. 55,300,000 527,000.000 757,000,00$ 

. 59,300,000 814,000,000 700,000,060 

. , 66,800,000 1 ,026,000,000 825,000,000 

- 635,000,000 — 



1848. 



TABLE IL 

CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

-ReceipU,- 



1849. 



1850. 






1851. 

Texas bales .40,000 39,000 31,000 46,000., 

New-Orleans 1,191,000 1,094,000 782,000 933,000. 

MobUe 436,000 519,000 851,000 452,000 MXLO^ 

Florida 154,000 200,000 181,000 181,000 170,00$ 

Georgia 255,000 391,000 344,000 322,000 800,000 

South Carolina 262,000 458,000 384,000 387,000 350,000 

Oiherplacea 10,000 28,000 24,000 84,000 30,000 



Total 2,848,000 8,729,000 8,007,000 3,855,000 8,550,00$ 
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TA^ttf nr. 

BROLISH IMPOBTf TUOU THB BAST IHDIBS. 

B«l«f Ramafb 

9 1843, avenge 81,000 Low prices. 

• 1839 " 144,000 Hlghpricei. 

01844, " 832,000 Chlncee war. 

11849, «* 177,000 Peace, and low pricea 

October 6, Liverpool ^ 93,000 Moderate prices. 

" 5, *^ 69,000 Low prices. 

" 4, " 128,000 Highprices. 

" 3, " 164,000 Highprices. 

whcle year, Great Britain 228,000 Moderate prices. 

" " 182,000 Low prices. 

«* " 308,000 Highprices. 

** estimate 350,000 Highprices. 

" " 250,000 Moderate prices. 



.bales. 



TABLE IV. 

BMOLISH IMPOSTS FROM BRAZIL, BOTPT, BTO. 

About tlM ' Who)* ymt 
lit Oct ihr 

UvsTpool at. Britiifai Ttan 

...121,000 155,000 1S49 " 

... 75,000 135,000 1850 «* 

...94,000 137,000 1851 " 



WbokyMT 



Aboatfh* 
IttOet. 
Liverpool 
.:i78,O00 245,000 



.205,000 252,000 

.138,000 190,000 



TABLE V. 

SUPPLY OF 1850, AND B8TIBIATB FOB 1851 AND 1852. 

1850 18SI 1881 

€ the United States bales 2,097,000 2,355,000 2,550,000 

h imports from East Indies 308,000 350,000 250,000 

h receipts from other places 252,000 195,000 200,000 



I from these sources 2,657,000. 



.2,900,000 3,ooo,rre 



TABLE VI. 

DBLITBBIBS TO THB TBADB AT LIYBBPOOL. 

ConMmptioa , _. 

1848 1880 *MhwMk 1880 smIi wmB 

) bales 562,000 501.000 27,833 453,000 25,16£ 

1 688,000 637,000 28.045 619,000 28,I3l 

1 835,000 742,000 28,538 644,000 28,61^ 

»tl 993,000 883,000 29,433 887,000 29i68 

»iber 5 1,141,000 981,000 28,028 1,058,000 30,293 

er 8 1,220,000 1,086,001 27,850 1,167,000 29,92(7 

erlO 1,287,000 1,116,000 27,900 

8 year 1,467,000 1,407,000 27,058 1,500,000 39,000 



TABLE VIL 



(SUMPTION ON THB CONTINBNT— NOT INOLUDINO FRANCB—OF COTTON BBOBTVBD FBOM AMBBIOA. 



Kx porta froon 
uTStetM 



Ezportfl froni 
GTMit Britain 



205,000 194,000 

169,000 215,000 4! 

255,000 194,000 

322,000 254,000 

194,060 272,000 

265,000 285,000 

1848, average 210,000 200,000 

1851 .. ." 260,000 270,000 




■took 

53,000 452,000 

- 341,000 

>,000 576,000 

000 596,000 

466,000 

550,000 

423,000 

537,000 



TABLE Vm. 

AMBBICAN CONSUMPTION. 
IncrcMBper 



.bales.. 



North of Artrag* fbr 

RiehmoBd throoyMn otni Rirbmoiid 1\BtaI 

347.000 313,000 17 Increase 60,000 407,00© 



5* 



jB wi.... 389,000 347,000 11 

ItM 423,000 886,000 11 

1817 428,000 413,000 7 

1648 532,000 461,000 12* 

1840 518,000 493,000 7 

1850 487,000 512,000 4 « 110,000 597,00© 

1851 404,000 470,000 8 Deonaae 100,000 504,00© 

10 



65,000 454,000 

70,000 493,000 

80,000 .'508,000 

90,000..... 628,000 

.100,000 618,000 
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■ TABLB n. 

OOnVMPTIOH or XUBOPZ AKD jLMXSIOA. 

IM*. I8S0. 1861. 18M. 

Great Britain, Of aU kinds 1,588,000 1,515,000 1,600,000 1,050,000 

UnllwlSiates 518,000 487,000 404,000 450,000 

France, of American cotton 351,000 301,000 810,000 800,000 

The rest of tlie continent 506,000 466,000 550,000 600,000 

Total 3,053,000 VW,000 8,864,000 8,000,000 

TABLE X. 

8T0CK8 A.T BECBMT DATI8. 

184» 1860 IMl 

Liverpool, October 10 582,000 645,000 540,000 

Harre, October 1 45,000 3«,000 36,000 

United States, September 1 155,000 .168,000 ■128,000 

Total 782,000 745,000 718,000 

COTTON TABLES— I. (Prof, McKay.) 

SUPPLY or COTTOM— III THOUSAKD BUJE8. 

U. S. eon- BiaiU, 

X7. 8. enm mmptian Eait Indift BimO, fte., ke.. import! Total 

Inoofrfat into ln|b« Totel import* into importa into iniootli«r beodaa Total «f 

•M-porti Soath U.8.erop Q.Britain Cf. BritMO plaea U.S. all kiada 

1040 2,178n 50 2,228 216h 146h Ill 473c 2,701 

IMl l,635n 55 1,600 275a 166a 128 569c 2,250 

1842 l,684n 55 1,730 255h 124b 166 545c 2,284 

1843 2,870n 60 2,430 182h 165h 176 523c 2,961 

1844 2,030n 60 2,090 234a 197h 80 51 Ic 2,601 

1845 .2,395n 65 2,460 155h 201h 105 461c 2,921 

1846 2,101n 70 2,171 95b 155a 69 319c 2,490 

1847 l,779n 80 1,859 224a 135a 122 481c 2,340 

1848 2,348n 90 2,438 228h 137h 86 401c 2,880 

1849 2,729n 100 2,829 182h 245h Ill 538c 3,367 

ATe. rh)m 1825 to 1830 838n 10 848 73h 211h 99 383 1,281 

" 1830tol835 l,055n 20 1,075 81h 186h 108 375 1,450 

" 1835tol840 l,440n 85 1,475 144h 196h 104 444 1,919 

»« 1840 to 1845 l,981n 56 2,037 282a 160a 132 524c 2,561 

" 1845 to 1850.... .2,270n 81 2,351 177a 175a 88 .... 440c 2,791 

l»e. p. ct. in 20 years 171 177 142 17 15 117 

»» 15 years 115 119 118 8 17 99 

" 10 years 58 59 28 11 1 46 

♦* 5 years 15 15 24 9 16 

TABLB n. 

COBBirMPTIOir OF VVmJ> STATBS, OBBAT BBITAIIf, FRANCE, AITB OF EUBOPE AND AMEBICA— IN THOUSANO 
* BALES. 



:# 






Total fer 
Total Total U.S. antloa Total for Total for Earap* asd 

figrU.S. fbrO. B. InFranoo Fimnoo theso thraa Aaacrioft 

1840 .^^^B 295n 845 1,17l8 374 440a 2,056 2,370 

1041 ^^W' 29rn 352 1,158a 368 422a 1.932 2,252 

1642 ^Br. 2e8n 323 1,207a 364a . . . . .»442a 1,972 2,310 

10*8 825n 385 1,385a 351a 409a 2,179 2,578 

1844 247n 407 1,438a 335a 392a 2,237 2,564 

1845 389n 454 1,574a 851a 419a 2,447 2,918 

1846 423n 493 1,574a 360a 403a 2,470 2,968 

1847 428n 508 1,131a 252 293c 1,932 2,296 

1848 532n 622 1,491a 376 303c 2,416 2,901 

1849 518n 618 1,588a 351 899c 2,605 8,264 

ATeraw (h)m 1825 to 1 880 1 17n 127 653h 257 1,037 1 , 1 87 

^* 1830 to 1885 175n 195 876h 269 1,340 1340 

" 1835tol840 240n 275 .. .l,069h 349 1,693 1,048 

" 1840 to 1845 307n 368 1,292a 421 2,076 2,4K 

«* 1845 to 1850 458n 589 1,472a 363 2,874 S,OaO> 

Isarease per ct. in 20 years 290 825 125 41 129 14t 

" ♦* 15 years 161 176 68 85 77 80 

" " 10 years 91 -...96 88 4 40 48 

" " 5 years 50 40 14 14 14 10 
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TABLE m. 



1810 
IMl 
IMS 
1843 
1814 
1M5 



OOnnJMPTION OF BUKOPB AHS JLMIBIOA, OMITTmO ENOLAIfD, FBANCB, AMD THB UBITBD 8TATB8— 

UK THOUSAND BALB8. 

Dirsotimporti Btoek, 



Kxporti ntmi 
UiiIt«dSuitM 



184« 205in. 

1847 169in. 

1848 255n.. 

1849 322n., 



Exports from 
Giwtt Britdn 

..182m 123a.... 

..106m 116a.... 

..132m ,.138a.... 

..IMm 110a.... 

..144m 141a.... 

285m 122a.... 



Stock, 
I>M«mber81 
112.... 



4^:: 72: 112 314 

74 112 88 820 

. 88 88 108 338 

.118 108 146 394 

. 23 145 126 .....237 

. 37 126 99 471 

194a 26 99 26 498 

215a 81 26 87 404 

,199a 9 87 58 485 

254a 63 58 38 659 

ATeragefrom 1840 to 1845 338 

^» 1845 to 1850 495 

iBereace per cent, in five yeaw 40 



TABLE IV. 
STOCKS, 31st or decbmbbb— in thousand BALBS. 



1840. 
l»tl. 
1849 
1643. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 



VrwaetA 
...366g... 

..430g... 

...457g.., 

...654g... 

.745a. 



GrMtBritiaa 
....464g... 
-...638g... 
....561g... 
....786g... 
.697a 



.885g 1,057a... 

..439g 547a... 

..364g 451a... 

..393h 498a.., 

..468h 559a.. 



W—\he 
•unpUoD in 
O.Britun 

18.... 

24.... 

24.... 

29.... 



. .. 35... 

18... 

16... 

17... 

18... 



Hftm 
.. 80d.. 
.. 90d.. 
..109a. 
..101a.. 
..53a 
.. 52a. 
.. «5a.. 
.. 43a. 
..30a. 
.. 38a. 



. 97d.. 
.135d 
.138d. 
.125d., 
. 78d 
. 65a. 
. 47a.. 
. 53a. 
. 31a. 
. 49a. 



BMtofdie 
OootiiMot 

112... 

88... 

108... 

145... 

126... 

99... 

.... 26... 

87... 

68... 

38... 



Whdtoof 



TABLE V. 



mtnjfii^ 



1840 ?Sn., 

1841 530r... 

1842 577r... 

1843 817r.. 

1844 664r.. 

1845 873r.. 

1846 548r . 

1847 527r.. 

1848 814r.. 

1849 l,027r 66r 

Average (Vom 1825 to 1830. .219r 28r 

^* 1830 to 1835.. 312r 94r 

" 1835 to 1840. .446r 64r 144 

•* 1840 to 1845. 666r 64r 81 

" 1845 to 1850.. 754r 55r 7*3 



miUionaof 
dolluB 

....64r.... 

....54r.... 

....48r.... 

....49r.... 

....54r.... 

....52r.... 

....43r.... 

....53r.... 
.62r.... 



Prieeof 



6. 
10-2 

8-1 

60 

8-1 

60 

7-9 

101 

7-6 

6-5 

12.8 

10-9 



WM«aop 
United SUUi 
... 891.... 
... 684.... 
... 704.... 



.. 857. 
..1,009. 
.. 901. 
.. 771. 
..1,011. 
..1,174. 
.. 288. 
.. 387. 
.. 560. 
.. 825. 
.. 972. 



. 673 
. 761 
. 807 
.1,056 
.1,101 
.1,221 
. 620. 
. 591 
. 587 
. 646 



WMk** 

■."..21 
...21 
...26 
...26 
...26 
...18 
...17 
...IS 
...13 



AMOUNT, TALUB, AND PBICEB 07 AMBBICAN COTTON. 



VdMaf filS^Midt 

U. S dop lnp«M« 

77 «h 

70 6^11 

68 55ill 

69 4hh 

69 4Jgh 

61 4?ili 

71 mh 

78 6h^ 

77 ilih 

76 5^h 

37 71ili 

42 l\h 

81 8!ili 

67 634h 

71 6Hll 



COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED 
STATES— Statembmt and Total Amount 
POE THE Year ending 318T August, 1851. 



NEW-ORLEANS. 



Bales. 1851. 



Export to— 

Foreign ports 844,641 

Coastwise 162,817 

Stock, Sep. 1, 1861. 15,390 

1,012,848 

Deduct, 
Stock, Sep. 1,1850. 16,612 
Bec*d from Mobile 

& Montg'y, Ala. 42,624 
Rec'd from Florida. 11,091 
Rec'd from Texas . 9,252 



1850. 



79,479 



983,869 781,886 



ALABAMA. 

Export to — Baleg. 

Foreign ports 321 ,777 

Coastwise 1 14,461 

ConsM in Mobile.- , 685 
Stock, Sep. 1,1851. 27,797 



TOTAL. 

1661. 1850. 



464,710 
Dedvetf 
Stock, Sep. 1,1850. 12,962 



451,748 860,942 



rLORIDA. 

Export to- 
Foreign ports 70,547 

Coastwise 111,532 

Stock, Sep. 1, 1851. 273 

182,862 
Dtduetf 
Stock,Sep. 1, 1860. 1,148 



181,204 181,8U 
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TKXAS. TOTAL. 

KxportU^- BaUt. 18S1. 1850. 

Foreign porti 2,261, 

CoMtwise 43,014 

Stock, Sep. 1, 1861. 596 



Dedwt, 
Stock, Sep. 1, 1860. 



45,871 
51 



GioRou. 45,820 31,263 

Export from Savannah to 
For. port!— Upl... 145,150 
S. Islands.. 8,497 
Coaitwiflc— Upl . . 160,642 
S. Islands.. 3,145 
Stock in Savannah, 

Ist Sep., 1861... 4,500 
Stock in Augusta, 

Ist Sep., 1851. . 29,5 11 
351,445 
Deduetf 
Stock in Savannah 
and Augusta, 1st 
Sep., 1860 .. 29,069 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 322,376 343,635 

Emportfrom Charleston to 

For. ports— Upl . . . 254,442 

S. Islands.. 13,576 

Coastwise— Upl . . . 138,429 

Sea Island s. 2,210 

408,657 
Export from OeorgeUnon to 
New-York... 1,812 
Stck, Charles- 
ton, Sep. I, 

1851 10,953 

12.765 



421,422 



Deductj 

Stck, Charles- 
ton, Sep. 1, 
I860 30,698 

Received from 
Savannah.. 3.649 

34,347 

NORTH CAROLINA. 887,075 384,266 

Export — 
Coastwise 12,928 11,861 

VIRGINIA. 

Coastwise, and 

manuf. (taken 

from ports).. 20,320 
Stock. Sep. 1, 

1851 620 

20,940 
J>tdiuet, 
Stock, Sep. 1, 1860 . 1,000 



19,940 11,500 
797 



Rec'dherebytheN. Y. 
and Erie Canal 

Total crop of the United 
Statee 2,355,267 2,096,706 

Increase from last year bales.. 268,561 

Decrease from the year before. ** 873,339 



Crop of Bales. 

1850—1 2,855,267 

1849-60 2,096,706 

1848—9 2,728,596 

1847—8 2,347,684 

1846—7 1,778,651 

1845—6 2,100,537 

1844—5 2,394,608 

1843—4 2,030,409 

1842—3 2,378,875 

1841—2 1,683,674 

1840—1 1,634,946 

1839-40 2,177,836 

1838—9 1,360,532 

1837—8 1,801,497 

1836—7 1,422.930 

1835—6 1,360,726 

1834—5 1,264,328 

1833—4 1,205,394 

1832—3 1,070,438 

1831—2 987.477 

1830—1 1,038,848 

1829-30 976.845 

1828—9 857,744 

1827—8 720,593 

1826—7 957,281 

1826-6 720,027 

1824—5 569,249 

1823—4 509,168 

CONSUMPTION. 

ToUl crop of the United States, 

as before stated 2,356,267 

Add— 

Stocks on hand at the commence- 
ment of the year, 1st September, 
1860— 

In the southern ports 91,754 

In the northern ports 76, 1 76—1 67,930 

Makes a supply of. 2,623, 187 

Deduct therefrom'^ 

The export to 
foreign ports. 1,988,710 

Less, forVn in- 
cluded 1,077-1,987,633 

St'ks on hand, 
Sept. 1, 1851- 

Inthe southern 
ports 89,044 

In the northern 
porU 39,260-128,304 

Burnt at New- York, Bos- 
ton and Baltimore 3,142-2,119,079 

Taken for home use. ^ 404,108 

QUANTITY CONSUMED BT AND IN HANDS OP 
MANUFACTURERS NORTH OF VIRGINIA. 

1850—1 404,108 

1849-60 487,769 

1848—9 618,039 

1847—8 531,772 

1846—7 427,967 

1846-6 422,697 
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1844—6 389,006 

1843—4 846,744 

1842—8 325,129 

1841—2 267,850 

1840—1 297,288 

1839-40 395,193 

1838—9 276,018 

1837—8 246,063 

1836—7 222,640 

1836—6 236,733 

1834—5 216,888 

1833—4 196,419 

1832—3 194,412 

1831—2 173.800 

1830—1 182,142 

1829-30 126,512 



1828—0 T. 118,868 

1827—8 120.698 

1826—7 149,518 

It will be seen that we have materially 
reduced our estimate of the amount of cot- 
ton consumed the past ^ear in the states 
south and west of Virginia — the capacity of 
the mills has been very nearly the same as 
before, but the high prices of the raw ma- 
terial for the greater part of the season, and 
the low rates obtained for the manufactured 
articles, have rendered the business unpro- 
fitable. The following estimate is from a 
judicious and careful observer at the South 
of the quantity so consumed, and not in- 
cluded in the receipts. Thus in — 



MiUi 

North Carolina 30.. 

South Carolina 10 . . 

Georgia 86.. 

Alabama 10 . 

Tennessee 80. 



SpliMllM Qnu>tl<7 « 

— 13,000 bales, Of 400 lbs. 

80,500 10,000 " ** 

61,400 13,000 " " 

12,580 4,000 " of 500 lbs. 

36,000 8,000 " " 



On the Ohio, *c 30 100,000 12,000 ♦* 

Total to September 1, 1851 60,000 bales. 

" «« 1850 107,500 " 

«* *« 1849 110,000 ** 

" «* 1848 w ^-... 75,000 " 



To which should be added the stocks in 
in the interior towns, &c., the quantity 
burnt in the interior, and that lost on 
its way to market ; these, added to the crop 
as given above, received at the shipping 
ports, will show very nearly the amount 
raised in the United States the past season — 
•ay, in round numbers, 2,450,000 bales. 

During the year just closed there have 
been received here, chiefly, it is believed, 
from Tennessee, 797 bales by way of the 
New- York and Erie Canal, which we have 
added in another place to the crop of the 
country. This route, however, is not a 
lavorite one, and no further supplies of 
moment are expected. 

It may be remarked in this connection, 
that some of the cotton received overland at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore is doubtless 
unaccounted for elsewhere, not being 
counted in the receipts al New-Orleans ; but 
as we have of late years omitted this item 
from the crop, in deference to the views of 
judicious friends, it is not now added, 
though it may be advisable to introduce it 
hereafter. 

The quantity of new cotton received at 
the shipping ports up to the 1st inst., 
amounted to about 3,200 bales, against 
about 255 bales last year. 

The shipments given in this statement 
from Texas are those by sea only ; a con- 
siderable portion of the crop of that state 
finds its way into market via Red River, and 
is not included in the receipts at New- 
Orleans. — N. Y, Shipping Liit, 



COTTON TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES.— The following table gives the 
exports of cotton from the United States for 
a number of years, also the average price per 
pound : 



1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 



Total , 

Pound! Valu* pric* per lb 

. 124,893,405 $20,157,484 16-2. 

.144,675,985 24,025,058 166 

. 173,793,270 20,445,220 11-8 

.142,369,663 21,947,401 154 

.176,449,007 36,846,649 20-9 

.204,585,415. r 25,025,214 121 

.294,310,115.., 29,359,545 10 

.210,590,463 22,487,229 10*7 

.264,837,186 26,575,311 10 

.298,499,102 29,674,883 9 9 

.376,979,784 25,289,492 9*1 



1832 322,215,122 31,724,682. 9*8 

1833 324,698,604 36,191,105 121 

1834 384,717,907 49,448,402 12-8 

1835 387,358,992 64,861,301 16-8 

1836 423,631,367 71,284,925 16*8 

1837 444,211,537 63,240,102 14-S 

1838 595,952,277 61,556,811 lO'S 

1839 413,624,212 61,338,982 148 

1840 743,941,061 63,870,107 8-5 

1841 530,204,100 54,330,341 10-f 

1842 584,717,017 47,593,464 8-1 

1843 792,297,106 49,119,086 6-f 

1844 663,633,455 54,063,501 81 

1845 ....872,905,996 51,739,643 5*92 

1846 547,555,055 42,767,341 781 

1847 . . .537,219,958 53,415.847 10-34 

1848 814,274,431 61,998,294 7-61 

1849. . . 1,036,602,269 66,396,967 6'4 

1850 635,381,601 71,984,717 11-8 

COTTON.— -Statistics of Cotton.— Mr. 
G. R. Porter, ooe of the Secretaries of the 
British Board of Trade, recently read a pa- 
per on Cotton, before the British Associa- 
tion, from which the following figures are 
obtained ; 
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c^n 



SUMPTIOK OP GREAT BRITAIIf . 

In 1800 lbs 56,010,732 

" 1810, incr'd by.... 67,478,203 

•* 1820, further •'.... 19,183,720 

" 1830, *« .-..42,287,797 

•« 1840, " ...328,526,548 

" 1849. " .1,182,981,008 
Whole coQsamption in 1849 775,468,908 



400 lbs. to the bale, equal to — 

bales 1,932,692 

flmportatioDs from Brazil, Sarat, 
and all other parts of the world, 
in 1849 538,000 



American kinds consumed in 1849, 1,394,692 

Consumed in U. 8. in 1849 600,000 

" on the Continent 1,000,000 



Wants of the world from the U. 8., 2,994,692 



Ayerage consumption in Great 
Britain per week, in 1848 and 

1849 29,346 

Mr. Porter proposes to escape from fre- 
quent '* Cotton Famines," by extending the 
cultivation and manutaoture of Flax, which, 
he flatters himself, may, by the great im- 
provement in machinery, be made capable 
of furnishing cheap clothing to the world. 

COTTON, AND 1T8 COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION. — The annexed contribution was 
received from a practical cotton planter in 
Louisiana: 

It has often been observed that many, 
everywhere, both in Europe and America, 
have been ready at all times to raise the hue 
and cry about the high prices of cotton, 
whenever it bears a value at all remunera- 
ting, and when it becomes so low as to sink 
beneath the cost of production, to be ready 
to congratulate its growers upon the profits 
they aro realizing. 

We imagine two prominent reasons may 
be found suflBcienily explanatory of this, and 
the first is interest. This article constitutes 
the cAitf/ element of clothing for the whole 
civilized world, and its cheapness and abun- 
dance is as necessary to the millions that 
consume it, as then: bread. The second rea- 
son for this general warfare against the plant- 
ing interest, is, that most of those who have 
never produced the great staple, which 
clothes the world at so much less cost than 
any other ^ood material, is, that they are not 
familiar with the costs of its production, and 
generally grtsaily underrate them. 

Having so often observed the erroneous 
conclusions into which individuals and com- 
munities have been led, for the want of this 
knowledge and experience, we propose here 
to give a short and accurate summary of the 
expenses and costs of producing cotton, as 
deduced from our experience and observa- 
tion for fifteen years. When we say accu- 



reOen we do not meaa that standard that a 
merchant or mathematician observes, btit 
near enough to show what is necessary ; at 
least we will not make them greater tb^n 
they are. 

Take a plantation well-improved and pro- 
perly organized, with good buildings, giB8» 
mill, teams, &c., on which there are one hun- 
dred slaves, old and young negroes. Let thia 
be cultivated, free of rent or hire, for one 
year, or a series of years, and left in as good 
order as it was received; it is a fair calcula- 
tion that such places, upon rich bottom land» 
will produce annually seven bales, weighing 
four hundred pounds, to each hand; but not 
near so much on ** up-lands." On such a 
plantation, with one hundred slaves, ther« 
would generally be found about fifty classi- 
fied, average field-hands — the whole pro- 
perty being worth about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Thus, 50 bands will produce 
350 bales, of 400 lbs. ; this, 
sold at 5 cents per lb., will 
be $20 per bale— 350 bales |7,00O 

From which deduct, for send- 
ing to market and selling, 
$2 50 per bale— 350 bales $875 00 
To feed 100 servanU, to ibr- 
nish the hospital,overseer's 

table, &c 750 00 

Deduct bagging and rope per 

bale— 350 tales 525 00 

To clothe 100 slaves, shoe 
them, furnish bedding, 
sacks for gathering cotton, 

&c 750 00 

Wages to competent over- 
seer 700 00 

Such plantation requiring 35 
or 40 fhules, will need an 
annual addition of about 
four or five to sustain the 

teams. 400 00 

Annual outlay to keep up 
farming tools of all descrip- 
tions, in wood and iron.. 250 00 
Taxes on the whole estate, 300 00 
Medicines, doctors' bills, &€. 250 00 
Annual repairs of gins, mill, 
press, and purchasing new 

stands, &c 250 00 

Annual outlay for materials 
to keep in repair all the 
buildings needed : for nails, 
lime, plank, and such ma- 
terials as cannot be had on 
the place 200 00 

Total Expenses above named $5,250 



Leaves $1,750 

It is to be borne in mind that there are 
hundreds of small matters not enumerated 
here, which must be annually purchased^ 
and added to the list of expenses ; also, that 
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notfaing has been allowed for the sapport of 
the planter and his family, which should all 
be charged to the place, as his tuptrvition U 
mdupentable. Nor has anything been set 
down to meet those contingent and inci- 
dental losses and costs, to which all sach es- 
tates are liable. As the loss of servants from 
epidemics, the loss of whole Uamt from dis- 
eases, the freqnent accidents to gins and 
booses from fire, losses from overflows, 
breaking of levees, &c. ; the cost of making 
emUrely new all the bnildings, gins, &c., on 
the premises, occur every fifteen or twenty 
years. If a reasonable charge is made for 
tiiese things, it will be readily seen the bal- 
ance of $l,7d0 will fail to meet them. Thus 
it appears that it will cost five cents to pro- 
dace cotton, and if the land is given, clear of 
rent, and the labor without hire, a judicious 
economy only could save the manager of 
each an estate from debt, if he be required 
to surrender the property to the owner, at 
the end of the year, in good condition. 

Nearly half the time, in the last ten years, 
cotton has been sold for the planters on the 
lew^ lands, for about five cents per pound, 
which the most superficial observer most see 
has been ruinous ; for it would appear, those 
immense estates not only pay no interest on 
the large investments, at those rates, but 
scarcely do the revenues support the charges 
of cultivating and sustaining them. It would 
require an extraordinary coincidence of fa- 
vorable circumstances, to leave the smallest 
margin of profit to the planters. Their pro- 
fits begin only when cotton advances above 
five oents, or the crop reaches beyond the 
ordinary average of seven bales to the hand ; 
the latter, no one ought to presume on, for 
be will as often fall below as rise above the 
aTorage. 

We dislike, for those who are utterly nn- 
acouainted with the details of its production, 
to oe constantly laboring to produce wrong 
impressions in the commercial circles, both 
in Europe and America, and stimulating, 
vnder false views, individuals and natioru to 
embark in a business, ruinous to themselves 
and to those already engaged in iL Why 
should our material be said to be too high, 
when no other can be found to clothe the 
world half so cheap, combining the same 
comfort and utility t Why do people com- 
plain of the high prices of cotton, when even 
at ten cents it will clothe them cheaper and 
better than anything else by half— and yet 
only leave 25 or 30 cents per day compensa- 
tion to the producer of the raw material f 

From such calculations as these, it might 
be easy to show, that all the efibru England 
is making to succeed in the cultivation of 
cotton must prove abortive ; for her labor is 
greatlv inferior to ours. Her lands and cli- 
mate have been found to be stiU more so. 
(The writer b personally acquainted with 
aome of the planters employed fr&m this 
country by the Boglish, to try the experi- 



ment in India.) The distance from the placet^ 
of consumption is another impediment to 
their success ; as also, the marked inferiority 
of the staple. The West Indies, South Ame- 
rica, and Egypt, have all failed in the race of 
competition against us, and have been yearly 
sinking lower in the amount of product. 

^ Stilfanother reason will forever effectually 
hinder England from successful competition. 
We are compelled to employ our labor in the 
production of this staple, let the price be 
what it may. We have the labor amongst 
us; labor of an excellent and superior quality. 
There is a vast field opened to it. Climate 
and soil happily adapted to the nature and 
constitution of the laborer, and to the pro- 
duction of the staple. We may my peculiarly 
to it, for there has not yet been found any 
other staple to employ so many laborers. 
Nor do we despair of obtaining remunerating 
prices, though England may try her India 
experiments; though manufacturers, mer- 
chants and brokers, and every element of 
selfishness and cupidity may conspire against 
us ; for the world must be clad, and we can 
do it cheaper and better than any other 
people. 

Nor do the ravings of abolitionists and 
pseudo-philanthropists disturb our repose. 
We well know our domestic institutions will 
remain as they are, and that we will forever 
enjoy the advantages of our labor, until we 
choose to dispense with it. We well know 
that the difficulties in the way of freeing this 
country of its negro population are msni^ 
mountable, and the cost ofdoing it, even if no 
compensation were claimed by their owners, 
would be so enormous, that noisy philan> 
thropists would be the last to advocate the 
policy. 

A national debt of one thousand millions 
of dollars would be required to prepare five 
millions of our Africans for freedom, in an 
independent government; to transport them 
there, and defray their expenses for a season. 
We cannot but look with confident hope to 
the future, not only that our domestic insti- 
tutions will endure, and our labor remain to 
us, but that it will be hereafter profitable. 
An article that clothes nine-tenths of the civ- 
ilized world at such cheap rates, and the la- 
borers who produce it, must be regarded 
with interest. Destroy either the material or 
the labor t and what is the condition of the 
hundreds of millions of human beings they 
clothe 7 What the condition of the millions 
of i>oor laborers they give employment to, 
and supply with daily bread t What be- 
comes of the commerce of the world, that 
great chain which binds the families of the 
earth to each other 7 One general ruin would 
overwhelm society. Revolutions in trade and 
society, and with it revolutions in govern- 
ments, would be unavoidable. If we look 
for the cause of the extraordinary peace of 
the world for the last half century, commerce 
solves the mystery. If we ask what gave the 
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impalse to commerce, we answer, ^UeHv 
eaUom and ii* maHHfaeture$. And bow luch 
immeose quantities of this has been produced 
at sach cheap rates as to enable the peasantry 
of Europe, who once were ragged, not only 
to be clad from it, but to be fed b? their la- 
bor in elaborating it into materials for the 
rest of maokiud, — we answer, by the intro- 
duction of Africans into these states : whilst 
they themselves have been brought u^ from 
the depths of ignorance and degradation in 
which they had been buried for centuries, to 
a state of comparative civilization and hap- 

Einess, each generation gradually advancing 
igher and higher. These are some of the 
advantages, aided by the skill and capital of 
the Americans, they have conferred upon 
mankind. At some future day it may be 
their destiny to be separated from the patri- 



archal jurisdiction of those who had been to 
long their instructors and protectors, when 
they may be prepared for liberty and self- 
government. 

It seems as if the hand of mercy had con- 
ducted them to this land, and placed them in 
the only possible condition where their mo- 
ral and intellectual natures conld be improved 
and cultivated. So deep had they been ooried 
in ignorance and degradation, that they^ could 
not have mingled with the refined society of 
European nations, or their descendants, as 
equals. 1'he relation of matier and tlave, as 
it exists here in its pairiarehal character^ is 
the only conceivable one which conld ele- 
vate the Africans in the scale of intelligence 
and morality, while at the same time it has 
been the means of giving commerce and 
peace to the world. 



COTTON— METEOROLOGY, AND THE COTTON AND SUGAR CROPS. 

The fbUowlng valaable table is taken from Affleck's Rnral Almsnac for 1853, and was compiled by the 
editor flrom the records of the late Dr. Tooley and G. L. C. Davis, Esq., of Natchez, and also from his own 
records: 

White Fiotii 



Ui3tod8«illM 

Hhds. 
(1818, Sft,000) 
(1833, 30,000) 
88,000 
48,000 
70,000 
75,000 
70,000 
75,000 
100,000 





LMMtfaiSpiiiv 
Tempt, at 


AuUMtinFaU 






Heoif of ODttooCMp 




T«ni».«l 


Datooflat 


WbmkflM 


aktaa of U. StiOM 


Tmt 


Drtt mmm 


DM* 


Mmrto* 


hlMMM 


bjfro.! 


18S5. 


.Feb. 15. 


..43.. 


..Oct. 19. 


..44.. 










.. Bales. ..Bales. .. 


1830. 


April 11. 


..43.. 


..Nov. 18. 


.41.. 










.. 937,000.. 104,483.. 


1837. 


.Mar. 19.. 


..44.. 


. " 30. 


..38.. 










.. 713,000. 130,593.. 


1838. 


. " 17. 


..43.. 


.. " 13. 


..44.. 










.. 857,744.. 118,853.. 


1839. 


. " 33. 


..83.. 


.. « 1. 


..43.. 










... 976,845.. 136,513.. 


1880. 


.Feb. 14.. 


..41.. 


..Oct. 30. 


..44.. 










..1,038,848.. 183,143.. 


1831. 


.Mar. 31.. 


.41.. 


. " 38. 


..40.. 


.f 








.. 987,477.. 173,800.. 


1833. 


. " 18. 


..30.. 


..Nor. 9. 


. 36.. 










..1,070,438. 194,413.. 


1833 


. " 30. 


..44.. 


..Oct. 30. 


. 44.. 










.1,305,394 .196,413.. 


1834. 


. " 30.. 


..39.. 


.. " SO. 


.41.. 










...1,354,338 .316,888.. 


1835. 


. " 33. 


..43.. 


.. " 10. 


...46.. 










...1,360,735 .336,733.. 


1836 


" 35.. 


.43.. 


.. " 33. 


..44.. 










...1,423,930'. 333,540.. 


1837 


April 9.. 
• Mar. 18.. 


..44.. 


.. " 36. 


..43.. 










...1,801 ,497.. 346,063.. 


1838. 


.43.. 


.. " 33. 


..44.. 










.1,360,538.. 376,018.. 


1839. 


. " 6. 


..37.. 


..Nov. 7. 


.43.. 










..3,177,835. 395. 193.. 


1840. 


. " 31. 


.41.. 


..Oct. 35. 


.43.. 


.Jane 


6.. 


..Oct. 


86. 


...1,634,945. 297,288.. 


1841. 


. " 18.. 


..45.. 


.. " 33. 


..38.. 


« 


10.. 


•' 


33. 


..1,683,574. 367,850.. 


1843. 


Feb. 33.. 


..43.. 


. " 36. 


..43.. 


.May 


17.. 


..Nov. 


1. 


.3,378,875.. 325,714.. 


1843. 


April 1.. 


..44.. 


. " 38. 


..39.. 


.June 


9.. 


..Oct. 


38. 


..3,030,409. 346,744.. 


1844. 


.Mar. 31.. 


..38.. 


. " 19. 


..41... 


May 


35.. 


<( 


89. 


.8,394,503.. 389,000.. 


1845. 


. " 31 . 


..43.. 


. " 13. 


..44.. 




30.. 


..Nov. 


3. 


.3,100,537.. 422,597.. 


1846. 


April 14.. 
.Mar. 37.. 


.43.. 


.. " 19 


.44 . 


-Jane 


10.. 


..Oct. 


19. 


.. 1,778,651.. 427,627. . 


1847. 


.40.. 


Nov. 19 


..43.. 


.May 


SO.. 


..Nov. 


86. 


.2,347,634.. 531 .778.. 


1848. 


. " 14 . 


..48.. 






.June 


1.. 


. . None. 




.3,728,596 .518,039.. 


1849. 


.April 16 . 


..41.. 


Nov. 8 


..41.. 


•* 


6.. 


..Dec. 


3. 


..3,096,706.. 487,769.. 


1850. 


..40.. 


..Oct. 36. 


..36.- 


« 


34.. 


..Oct. 


86. 


..3,355,857.. 404,108.. 



70,000 

65,000 

70,000 

115,000 

87,000 

90.000 

140,000 

100,346 

900,090 

186,650 

140,000 

840,000 

880,000 

947,983 

311,903 



COTTON TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN.— 1806-1846. 

IMP0BT8 OP COTTOir INTO GKBAT BRITAIN FOB 41 TEAB8. 



1806. 



1807. 



1806. 



1809. 



1810. 



1811. 



1619. 



American 184,939 171 ,367 37,673 160, 1 80 846,759 188, 198 95.331 

Brarll 51,034 18,981 50,448 140,987 148,846 118,514 98,704 

Eastlndla 7,787 11,409 13,513 35,764 79,382 14,646 8,607 

West India, Ac 77,978 81,010 67,518 103,511 93,186 64,879 64,563 

Packages 861,738 383,667 168,138 440,388 561,173 336,331 861,905 

1813. 1814. 1815. 1816. 1817. 1818. 1819. 

American 37,720 48,853 903,051 166,077 199,669 207,580 305,161 

Bra»U 137,168 150,930 91,055 123,450 114,518 162,499 125,415 

Bast India 1,429 13,048 22,357 30,670 120,208 347,059 184,259 

Weat India, Ac 73,310 74,800 52,840 49,235 44,873 50,991." 31,300 



•P»ckafes 849,536 387,631 369,303 369,438 479,861 668,789 646,13& 
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IMPOBTl OP COTTOH INTO OBXAT BUIT AlV—COtUinued. 

1880. 1881. 1828. 1883. 1834. 1885. 1886. 

American 308,395 300,070 380,000 352,538 882,871 483,446 .v.... 805,858 

BraiU 180,086 181,085 143,505 144,611 143,310 103,948 55,500 

Egyptian 5,624 38,028 111,083 47,861 

Bam India 67,088 30,005 10,868 38,303 50,851 60,484 64,600 

West India, &o.... 31,847 40,488 40,770 87,632 85,537 31,988 18,188 

Packages 571,691 491,678 533,444 668,797 540,008 880,883 581,950 

1887. 1888. 1880. 1630. 1831. 1838. 1833. 

American 646,776 444,300 463,076 618,527 608,887 688,766 654,786 

Branl 180,111 167,362 150,536 101,468 168,288 114,585 163,108 

Egyptian 88,450 32,889 24,739 14,752 38,124 41,183 8,898 

East India 73,738 84,855 80,489 35,019 76,764 109,398 94,698 

West India, &e 30,988 80,056 18,867 11,721 11,304 8,400 13,646 

Packages 894,063 749,552 746,707 871,487 903,367 908,388. 



1834 



1835. 



.930,816 

1836. 1837. 1838. 1839. 1840- 

American 733,528.... 763,199.... 764,707.... 844,818. ...1,184,800.... 814,500 1,837,500 

BnuU 103,646.... 143,578.... 148,715.... 117,005.... 137,500.... 99,300 85,300 

~ 34,953.... 41,193.... 89,700... 83,500 38,000 

819,493.... 145,174.... 107,200.... 

83,506.... 87,791.... 89,400.... 



Egyptian 7,877.... 43,781.... 

East India 89,098.... 117,965.... 

West India, dtc.... 17,485.... 88,796.... 



138,900 816,400 

36,000 88,300 



Packages 951,084. . . .1,001,853 

1841. 



1848. 



1 ,801,874.... 1,175,076. ...1,488,600.... 1,116,200 1 

1843. 1844. 1845. 



American 908,500 1,013,400 1,306,800 1,246,000 1,499,600. 



Brazil 94,300 87,100 98,700 112,900. 

EgypUan 40,700 19,600 48,400 66,700.. 

Bast India 873,600 855,500 182,100 837,600.. 

West India, Ac 38,900 17,300 17,700 17,500. 



110,800 

88,000 

155,100 

8,800 




Packages., 1,344,000 1,398,990 1,744,100 1,681,600 1,855,700 1,134,100 



COTTON— EXPORTS, 1850-61. 
The total amount of cottonwool exported 
from the United States, for the fiscal year 
1851, compared with the fiscal year, 1860, 
was as follows : 



Ydoe. 



1860> .Ibi. 

8ea Islands 8,836,463) *7i ooi aia 

All other 637,145,141 \ f 7l,w»,0l0 

IW . lb*. Yalvm. 

8ea Islands 8,299,656) an2^l5ai7 

All other 918,937,433 j f 112,315,317 

The valuation of the crop of 1850, at the 
rales obtained for the crop of 1851, 

woold have amounted to $76,951,865 

While crop of 1851, at the rates obtained 
for the crop of 1850, would have amount- 
ed but to 92,723,715 

Averaging 450 pounds to the bale, the 

number of bales exported in 1 851 were . . 2,060,527 
Number of bales exported in 1850 1,411,959 



Average price per bale in 1851 $54 50 

Average price per bale in 1850 45 00 

The annexed table exhibits the ports whence the 
raw material was sent abroad for the past fiscal yew, 
together with the value and amounts of the same : 

Port. / Quality , Value. 

BmhiaaOa. OUi«rpUow. 

Boston " **" """• 

New-Bedford 



New- York 787,380 

Philadelphia — 

Baltimore — 

Charleston 4,580,310, 

Savannah 2,927,263 

Apalachicola.... — 

St. Marks — 

MobUe — 

Ne w-Orleans . . . 4,708 

Galveston — 

Vermont — 

Genesee — 



1,131,736. 

37,168.. 

.'16,010,783.. 

. 2,004,718. . 

174,041.. 

.104,538,658.. 

. 68,473.428.. 

. 35,611,608.. 

451,080. . 

.159,929,389.. 

.385,814,458.. 

646,843. . 

81,353.. 

1,270.. 



$146,588 
8,350 
21,148,293 

200,544 

21,488 

14,091,931 

8,878,310 

3,858,086 

61,686 

18,406,864 

45,330,064 

75,428 

1,808 

150 



Total 8,299,656. .918,937,433. $112,315,317 



MONTHLY RANGE OF PRICES OF COTTON IN MOBILE FOR 16 YEARS. 

ry FtbroMy 

16H 14 al7 

17H 18 al7J« 

12^ 65< al8 

1514 18Hal6H 

8J< 7M, a IH 

ll«i 7 al8)( 

lOH 7Jtf alO 



.13J4 
.12Ji 
. 6 
.10 
. OK 
. 8^ 
. 7% 
. 5?i 
. 756 
. 4 
. dH 
. 8Ji 

. an 

9H 



jMiDa 

al6 13^a 

al73< 18 a 

a 12 7^ a 

al4?i ll?3a 



■mASOV oy OrtoUr 

1835*36 — al7 15 al6J<. 

1836 '37 16 a80 15 a 19 . 

1837 »38 75ial8 6J<all5i. 

1838 '39 10 all 10 a 12 . 

1839*40 121^al3 U^a— . 

1840 '41 7)6 a lOJi 7)i a 10 . 

1841 '49 nominal 7)i a 9h- 

1849*43 7H a 6H 6?g a 8%. 

1843 '44 6 a 8 6fi a 8Ji . 

1844 '45 5^ a 6H 4>i a 6M. 

1845 '46 6Jj a 8r< 6*6 a 8%. 

1846 '47 8 a 10 9 all . 

1847 '48 8J4 all)4 5J4 a 6H- 

1848 '49 4Xa 6J4 4i( a 5Ji. 

1849 '50 9 all O^all^. 

1890 '51 123k a 1434 13 • 143i 19)4 a 13H 113i a 



a m. 

all!4. 

a sn. 

a 7*i. 
a 9H. 
a 5*i. 
a 8?i. 
all . 
a 7K. 
a 6 . 
all 



. 8 a 
. 876 a 
. 7Ha 
. 5?4 a 
. 7lia 
. 3!4a 
. 6 a 
. 9Ha 
. 6 a 
. 5 a 
.10 a 



5Ha 8 
7)4 a 10 
3Sa 614 
6 a 834 
9 a 13 
6 a 7 

7 ' 5)6 a 7H, 

12)4 10»ial8)4 

13)4 7 al3 



7h. 

10 . 

6 . 

8)4. 
18 . 
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CROPS or THB UKITSD STATBfi. 



MOHTHLT BANOB OF rilCBB OF OOTTOH IN MOBILB— COnltfllfed. 



1835 '36 15 a SO . 

1836 '37 llXal7H. 

1837 '38 7Ji al2H. 



April 
.15 a 
. 6 a 

8^ a 



1838 '39 mihUH 14 

1839 '40 7 a 7J« 7^ a 

1840 '41 9J« al2 10 a 

1841 '42 7 a 10 7 a 

1842 '43 4^ a 7% 53< a 

1843 '44 6?i a 9% 5*i a 

1844 '45 4Ma 7« 5 a 

1845 '46 6i<a 9 6?4 a 

1846 '47 8Jiall!li 9}« a 

1847 '48 6 a 7^ 4Ji a 

1848 '49 5«a 7 6?4 a 

1849 '50 lOfi a 12 lOJi a 

1850*51 636aim 8 a 



20 . 
ISH. 

\7%. 

7M. 
12H. 
\0%. 

7H. 

85i. 

7 . 

9%. 
IIH. 

7 . 

7 . 
12 . 



ISKa 
. 5 a 

. 8!ia 
.14^ a 
. 7^9. 

. 9Sa 
. 7 a 
. 59ia 
. 5 a 
. 5 a 
. 5% a 
. 9^ a 
. 4 a 
. 5H9. 
.11 a 
. 5^ a 



19 . 
10 . 
IZH. 
18 . 

7Ji. 
12Ji. 
10^. 

S^. 

8 . 

6%. 

7%. 
12 . 

6J<. 

7%. 

mi. 
9h. 



JuM ATnag^lbriMm 

.lS)<al9 14HialO?i 

. 6)^ all lOH al6 

. 8J<al4 7ii al2H 

.13Jial7 12Hal5Ji 

. 7!ia 7^4 8?< a BH 

. Oii allJi 8»8al45i 

. 7)< alOH 7S alO 

. 5% a 8H 6^ a 8 

. 45ia 8 6J<a 87i 

. 5H a 7 4J6a 63< 

.6 a 78i 614 a 83< 

. 8?iall 9 all3i 

. 4^ a (i\ 5!l^a 7h 

. 6li a 8Ji 5 a 7 

.11 %12H 10 alS 

. 61ia 9 89ialS 



COTTON CROPS. 

TABLE OP CBOPa OF COTTON OP THB TJNITBD 8TATB8, 

WUh the nunihtr of balea imported into Europe, from other countriee ; also stocks, and consitrnpHon of the 
United Slate* and Europe, for ten year*, ending with 1849, divided into two periods, with the aggregate 
and average of each Jive years, and the increase or decrease per cent, qfone over the other. 



Crop qf Atlantic Ports — 1840 

Savannah 293,000. 

Charleston 312,000. . 

Virginia 24,000., 

North CaroUna 10,000. 

Atlantic ports -. . . . 639,000. 

Crop of Gti{f Ports — 

New-Orleans 954,000 . 

Mobile 445,000 . 

Florida 136,000. . 

Texas and other ports 4,000.. 

Gnlf ports 1,539,000. 

AUanllc ports 689,000.. 

Total crop United Sutes 2,178,000. . 

Crop of India, Brazil, Ac. Imp. 
into Europe 473,000. , 

Annnal prodnetion 2,651,000. . 

Stocks— 
In U. S. 1st Sept. each year. . . . 52,000. 

Great Britain, Ist Jan 265,000. 

France and the Continent, Ist 

Jan 147,000. 

Total tnpply 3,115,000. 

Consumption" 

In Great Britain 1,305,000. 

In France 434,000 . 

On the Continent 276,000. 

2,105,000. 
In the United States 295,000. 

Consumption as per tables 2,310,000. 

Add to each year those quanti- 
ties which hsTe been ex- 
ported to foreign ports, and 
not included in Tables of 
Consumption, but required to 4,000. 

Total Consumption 2,314,000. 



1841 

146,000. . 
233,000. . 

24,000.. 
7,000. 



222,000. 
261,000. . 

20,000.. 

10,000. 



184S 1844 

299,000.. 253,000. 

352,000.. 306,000. 

12,000. . 14,000. 

9,000.. 9,000. 



ACTwgato 

1,213,000.. 

1,464,000. 

94,000.. 

45,000. 



343,000 

293,000 

19,000 

9,000 



410,000. 


. 513,000. 


. 672,000. 


682,000. 


. 2,806,000. 


564,000 


. 817,000. 
318,000. 
90,000. 


. 737,000. 

. 818,000. 

108,000. 

8,000. 

1,171,000. 
513,000. 


.1,060,009. 

. 483,000 

161,000. 

4,000. 

1,708,000. 
672,000. 


. 832,000. 

. . 469,900. 

161,000. 

1,000. 

1,448,000. . 
582;000. 


4,000,000. 

2,033,000. 

146,000. 

17,000. 

7,091,000. 
2,816,000. 


880,000 

407,000 

126,000 

3,000 


1,225,000. 
410,000. 


1,418,000 
564,000 


1,635,000. 


1,684,000. 


2,380,000. 


2,030,000. 


9,907,000. 


1,982,000 


569,000. 


545,000. 


523,000. 


. 511,000. 


2,(fel,000. 


524,000 



2,204,000.. 2,229,000. .2,903,000. .2,541,000. .12,528,000. .2,506,000 



. 58,000. . 82,000. 
. 464,000.. 538,000. 



32,000.. 94,000.. 
. 561,000.. 785,900. 



209,000.. 223,000.. 246,000.. 270,000. 
2,935,000. .3,072,000. .3,742,000. .3,690,000. 



1,160,000.. 1,249,000. 

. 426,000.. 441,000. 

262,000.. 315,000. 

1,848,000.. 2,005,000. 
297,000.. 268,000. 



1,412,000. 1,441 ,000. 
406,000.. 386,000. 
337,000.. 298,000. 

2,155,000. 2,030,000. 
325,000.. 347,900. 



6,569,000. 
2,095,000. 
1,488,000. 

10,150,000. 
1,532,000. 



1,313,000 
419,000 
206,000 

2,030,000 
. 306,000 



.2,145,000. .2,273,000.. 2,480,000. .2,474,000. . 11,682,000. .2,330,000 

6,000.. 9,000.. 12,000.. 17,000.. 48,000.. 10,000 
2,251,000. .2,282,000. .2,492,000. .2,491, 000.. 11 720,000.. 2,340,000 
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Crop ofAUaiUie P&rta^ 

Sarannah JM.OOO. 

CbariMton 428,000. 

▼irginia 85,000 . 

North CaroUna 12,000. 



1846 

102,000.. 

251,000.. 

8,000. 

11,000. 



1841 1848 1848 

d43,000.. 255,000.. 391,000.. 1,376,000.. 275,000 

850,000.. 261,000.. 458,000.. 1,748,000.. 350,000 

14,000.. 9,000.. 18,000.. 74,000.. 15,000 

6,000.. 2,000.. 10,000.. 41,000. 



8,0( 



▲tlanUcportfl 760,000.. 462,000.. 013,000.. 527,000.. 877,000.. 3,239,000.. 048,000 

Crop of Oul/Portt— 

New-Orieans 929,000.. 1,041, 000.. 706,000. 

MobUe 517,000.. 423,000.. 323,000. 

Plorida 189,000.. 141,000.. 128,000. 

Texas and other porta 34,000 



1,191,000. . 1,094,000. . 4,961,000. 
436,000.. 519,000.. 2,218,000.. 
154,000.. 200,000.. 812,000. 



992,000 
444,000 
162,000 



8,000.. 40,000.. 39,000.. 121,000.. 24,000 

ChUf porta 1,635,000. .1,639,000. .1,165,000. .1,827,000.. 1,852,000. . 8, 1 12,000.. 1,022,000 

Atlantic porta 760,000.. 462,000.. 613,000.. 527,000.. 877,000.. 3,239,000 : 648,000 

Total crop United Statea... 2,395,000. .2,101,000.. 1,778,000.. 2,348,000.. 2,729,000.. 11,351,000.. 2,270,060 
Crop oflndzoy Egypt, Brazil^ 
Ac., Imp. into Europe 461,000.. 819,000.. 481,000.. 401,000.., 538,000.. 9,200,000.. 440,000 

Annual ProducUon 2,856,000. .2,420,000. .2,259,000..2,749,000. .3,267,000. .13,851,000. .2,710,000 

Stocks—** 

In U. S. let Sep. each year 160,000.. 94,000.. 107,000.. 215,000.. 172,000 

Great Britain, let Jan 897,000,. 1,055,000.. 146,000.. 451,000.. 496,000 

Fnnee and the Continent, 

latJan 104,000.. 164,000.. 73,000.. 140,000.. 89,000 

Total Snpply , 4,117,000. . 3,733,000. .2,982,000. . 3,555,000. . 4,024,000.^ .... 

Connanption — 

In Great Britain 1,581,000. . 1,573,000. .1,114,000. .1,505,000. .1,586,000. . 7,859,000. .1,472,000 

In France 418,000.. 405,000.. 293,000.. 303,000.. 399,000.. 1,818,000.. 364,000 

On the Continent 357,000.. 345,000.. 348,000.. 351,000.. 492,000. . 1,883,000. . 376,000 



2,356,000. .2,323.000.. 1,745,000. .2, 159,000.. 2,477,000.. 11, 160,000.. 2,21 2,000 
In the United States 889,000.. 423,000.. 428,000.. 532,000.. 518,000.. 2,290,000.. 458,000 

Conemnption as per tables.. .2,745,000* .2,746,000.. 2, 173,000. .2,691,000. .2,995,000. .18,350,000. .2,670,000 
Add to each year thoee qnanti- 
ties which have been exported 
to foreiim ports, and not in- 
cluded in Tables of Consump- 
tion, but required to balance 50,000.. 75,000.. 115,000.. 175,000. 



346,000.. 661,000.. 132,000 



Total Consumption 2,795,000. .2,821,000. .2,288,000. .2,866,000. .3,241,000. . 14,011,000. .2,802,000 

17* By comparing the first period of fire years with the second period of fire years, it wHl be seen the 
mcretue at Atlantic Ports has been 11^, at Gulf Ports, 14 per cent. Th6 production has increased 7H per 
cent. The annual consumption in Great Britain has increased 12H, on the Continent 27, in the United 
States 50; total increase of consumption, 19hi per cent. There has in the same time been a decrease of 
SO per cent, of India cottons imported into Europe, and 16 per cent, in the consumption of cotton in France. 

J. G. HSNRY, MobUe. 



COTTON— D18BA8I8 OF TH« Plant and 
THB Bkmbdibs.— When the time comes for 
planting another cotton crop, the mind 
naturally reverts to the many diseases 
and disasters which have befallen the plant 
lor the last ten or twelve years. In fact, 
diseases and disasters have become so nume- 
rous, as to caase the planters to look for- 
ward to the time when they will be com- 
pelled to cease the cultivation of cotton alto- 
S ether, and pursue some other occupation, 
fy object in this communication is to name 
them, and to give my planting friends my 
observations, hoping to obtain from them 
(through your Review) their views in regard 



to the same matters, of lo much interest to 
UB all, and also to attract the attention of 
entomologbts, lu my opinion, the diseases 
of the cotton plant are always attributable to 
the variety of insects that feed and live upon 
ita fluids, thereby caosing an unhealthy cir- 
cnla^on in the plant, and blasting the pros- 
pects of rich harvests. The first of disasters 
by the insect family takes place in the 
spring, (in this latitude, 34<^,) irom the 25th 
of April to the 5th of May. I allude to the 
" cut-worms," which are frequently so nu- 
merous as to destroy whole fields of the 
young plant, when from five to six bushels 
have been sown per acre. They are also 



* The stocks reported 3l8t December, 1849, in Europe, are 646,000. To 1st September, 1849, in United 
States, are 155,000, making 801,000 bales. 

t Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp and Trieste, are only Included here, while large 
qaantities have been exported to other poru in the South and Norih of Europe 
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OOnOV — ^DISSASBS 07 THS PLAITT AND THS BBlfXDIEB. 



veiy destructive in gardens, de8tro3riog all 
kinds of plants, making no difference, when 
pressed by hunger, as to the properties con* 
tained in them ; bat when snrrouoded by a 
variety, they feed npon those that contain 
the greatest quantity of saccharine matter ; 
consequently, the young ** cotton plant" 
commands their preference. Various ex* 
periments have been made to exterminate 
them from fields and gardens; some, by 
turning upon them hogs and poultry during 
the wmter season; others by the use of 

rde and plow, during the same season, 
t they may experience the effects of 
freezing — all of which have proved unavail- 
ing. I have made an experiment that (las 
proved successful for the last five or six 
years, both in farm and ^rden, I plant in 
my fields a double quantity of seed, say ten 
bushels per acre, scatterinff them ** broad- 
cast," with a view to feed the worms and 
have enough left — ^the same plan works 
equally well in gardens. I cultivate my 
gardens in the usual manner, when, about 
die 10 th of April, I sow upon a garden of 
one acre, thirty or forty bushels of cotton 
seed, scattered over walks, among plants, 
&a In the course of ten days, the seeds 
having germinated, the garden presents the 
appearance of a plant bed. It remains in 
this condition until about the 5th May, 
when what cotton is left is cut up, leaving 
the most of the garden plants unharmed. 
They are not disposed to travel when thej 
can find any thing green near them. Their 
term of life is short, say ten days, when they 
I>ass into thp chrysalis ; the same length of 
tima transpires when they pass into the but- 
terfly stage. I would here remark, when I 
wish to plant a new variety of cotton, and 
cannot afford to jfay for seed to be sown so 
abundantly, I plant seed of the more com- 
mon kind in the middle of the row and sidet 
of the bed, giving time for them to sprout, 
that the worm may begin to feed on ihem. 
I then mark off* the bed, and plant the more 
valuable seed. In this way, I have been 
able to get good '^ stands," of fine varieties 
of seed, with two bushels per acre. Next to 
the worm comes the " cotton louse ;" they, 
for the last ten years, (with one exception, 
1840, when they made their appearance 
20th June, and remained until the 10th of 
July, yet seasons £Eivored, and fine crops 
were made,) have made their appearance 
from the 20th to the 25th May, and re- 
mained until the 5th June, when they begin 
to leave the plant, after killing and destroy- 
ing from one-third to half that has been left 
by the hoe for a stand. They have been so 
regular in their appearance for the last ten 
years, that my orders to my managers are 
now, not to reduce " the stand" below, from 
four to six stacks to the hill, until the 5th of 
Jnne,^ at which time you can easily dis- 
tinguish the plants that have been most in- 



jured by their poisonous ravages, whilst Ae 
more healthy may remain. Tney are more 
numerous in cold, wet sprinp. How they 
are brought into existence, is a wonder to 
all who have examined Uie cotton fields 
daring their stay upon the plant. Some 
contend that they are a species of the ant ; 
others, of the lady-bug ; others still, that the 
anU destroy them'; but will not pretend to 
advance an idea as to how Xhe^ receive 
their existence. When first discovered, 
they are mere yellow specks; they soon 
crawl, and are busy movmg about. Next, 
they assume a black appearance, and be- 
come quite dormant ; in ten days this black 
shell opens, and they, like the cut-worm, or 
caterpiller, fly of[, resembling the gnat, or 
winged ants. My own opinion, from obser- 
vation, is, Uiat the ant feeds on them; at 
least, we never see lice on a plant without 
seeing on the same numerous ants and lady« 
bugs. Whether the aphis, which emits the 
honey-dew, is among the crowd, and at» 
tracts the ants, we are not sufficiently versed 
in entomology to decide — we would be 
gratified to read a treatise on plant-Hoe, 
lady-bugs, and aphis, from some ot your in- 
telligent correspondents. I have not a re- 
maining doubt 'that they cause the rust, 
which at one time I attributed to the want 
of some chemical property in the soil, and 
had determined to nave it tested by having 
some of the soil analyzed ; before I had an 
opportunity of testing the matter, however, 
I was convinced that such was not the case, 
from the fact that every variety of soil was 
affected in the same way. The rust is at all 
tiroes the most fatal of diseases to the plant. 
It cannot be doubted that the insect poisom 
the plant by extracting the sap, which leaves 
it in an unhealthy condition. The rust has 
no regular time for its cominff. I have seen 
it as eaily as the middle of May, and from 
that time till the middle of July, on from 
oue to ten stalks, when it assumes a more 
formidable shape, spreading over entire 
plantations in the course of^ three or four 
weeks. If produced by insects, might they 
not be destroyed during the first two 
months, when they are confined to a few 
stalks in a place, by sifting lime over the 
stalks affected, early in the morning, whilst 
the plant is moist with dew? We have 
known gardeners to use lime in this way, to 
drive insects from plants, with great success. 
It would not cost much labor if taken at the 
commencement of the disease ; — we have 
bought a few barrels of lime for the purpose 
of making the experiment ; but of course do 
not intend to apply these remarks to the 
prairie lands, where the rust is confined to 
certain spots every year, owing (we sup- 
pose) to a want of moisture, as we generally 
see It on those spots of ground where the 
limestone rook approaches near the surface. 
In the flat lands of South Carolina and 
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Georsift-*or *' flat woods," as they are 
called— we suppose tbe cause to be the same 
as with us, as there is some similarity be- 
tween those lauds and some parts of tbe 
Valley of the Mississippi. Nothm^ could be 
of so much advantage to the cotton interest, as 
tbe discovery of some remedy, either to ar- 
rest or prevent the various diseases to which 
the plant has of late years become so liable. 
Do ** cotton lice" belong to tbe family of 
** blights" described by Rusticus ? He says, 
(b a Tetter on '* BlighU,") " I have taken a 
good deal of pains to find out the birth and 
pareotage of true blights ; and for this par- 
pose have watched, day after day, the colo- 
nies of them in my own garden, and single 
•nee which I have kept *inHloors,* and 
under tumblers turned up-side down. The 
increase is prodigious ; it beats everything 
of the kind that I have ever seen or heard 
of. Insects in general come from an egg — 
then turn to a caterpillar, which does 
nothing but eat — then to a chrysalis, which 
does nothing but sleep — then to a perfect 
beetle or fly, which does nothing but in- 
crease its kind ; but ' blights' proceed alto- 
gether on another system — the young ones 
are bom exactly like the old ones, but less. 
They stick their beaks through tbe rind, and 
beam drawing^ sap, when only a day old, 
•Dd go on quietly sucking away for days ; 
•od then, all at once, witnout fove, court- 
ahip or matrimony, each individual begins 
bringing forth young ones, and continues to 
do so for monthiB, at the rate of from a dozen 
to eighteen every day, and yet continues to 
increase in size all the while ; there seem 
to be no males — no drones — all bring forth 
alike. Early in the year, these * blights' are 
scattered along the stems ; but as soon' as 
the little ones come to light, and commence 
■ap-sncking close to their mother, the spaces 
get filled up, and the old ones look like 
giants amon|; the rest — when all the spare 
room is fillea up, and the stalk completely 
covered. The young ones, on making their 
final appearance in the world, seem rather 
posed as to what to be at, and stand quietly 
on the backs of the others for an hour or so ; 
then, as if having made up their minds, they 
toddle tipwards, walking on the backs of the 
whole flock, till they arrive at the upper 
end of the shoot, and then settle themselves 
quietly down, as close as possible to the 
outermost of their friends, and then com- 
mence sap-suckiog like the rest. The flock, 
by tbb me^ns, extends in length every day, 
and at last the growing shoot is overtaken 
by the multitude, and completely covered 
to the very tip. Towards autumn, however, 
tbe ' blignts' undergo a change in their 
nature ; their feet stick close to the rind— • 
their skin opens along the back, and a 
winged blight comes out---the summer gene- 
ration beiuff generally wingless. These are 
male and female, and fly about and ei^joy 



themselves ; and, what seems scarcely credi* 
ble, the winged females lay eggs; and, 
whilst this operation is going on, a solitary 
winged blight may be observed on the 
under side of the leaves, or on the young 
shoots, particularly on the hop, and differing 
from all its own progeny in oeing winged, 
and nearly black, whereas its progeny are 
green, and withouf wings. These are mys- 
teries which I leave for entomolo gists to 
explain. In May, a fly lays a lot of esgs : 
these eggs hatch and become blights ; these 
' blights' are viviparous, and that without 
the usual union of the sexei^ and so are 
their children and grandchildren — the num- 
ber of births depending solely on the 
quantity and quality of their ibod. At last, 
as winter approaches, the whole generation, 
or series of generations, assumes wiuge^ 
which the parents did not possess ; under- 
goes frequently a change in color ; and in 
tne spring, instead of being viviparous, lays 
eggs.*' 

This, description, by a celebrated ento- 
mologist, somewhat resembles the kind of 
insect which, in my opinion, [)rodQce8 the 
diseases alluded to. Their making their ap- 
pearance in small quantities in May and 
June, then in mid-summer extending so 
rapidly, sustains me in this position. 

He also speaks of the sxin of the insect 
opening on the back, and turning to a 
winged gnat, which is the case with the 
kind we describe, except that ours open, say 
in twenty days. May not season and cli- 
mate cause those changes? I think they 
may with great propriety be called the cot- 
ton blights, as the plant does not recover 
from their poisonous effects during the 
whole season, when they have been very 
numerous ; yet with good seasons, by which 
I mean neither too wet nor too dry, good 
crops have been made from plants which 
were, to all appearances, dead on the 1 0th dsy 
of June. Tu this family of blights, the same 
author assimilates the '* hop-fly" of England, 
and speaks of their effect as lessening the 
value of the crop one-half; he says, this 
little insignificant fly has control of £750,000 
of income to the British treasury. The 
same species of blight draws even a greater 
proportion from the pockeU of the Southern 
planters. 

He also enumerates several varieties of 
the family of blights, all preying upon the 
young and juicy parts of the most tender 
shoots, destroying their form and beauty, 
and making the best of fruits tasteless tuad 
insipid. 

Tne next in turn of disasters from this 
great family of insects, is the boll-worm, 
which makes its appearance from the third 
to the fourth week in July. It seems to be 
regular in its annual visits, oftener in wet 
than in dry seasons. Much has been said 
and written about destroying them. Indivi- 
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duals have traveled over the cotton country 
professinff to have found " the great secret." 
1 have tried several of their plans, one of 
which is, to top the cotton the fourth week 
in July, and destroy the bud of the plant. I 
have no doubt that many of the e^gs, or much 
of the larvB, are destroyed in this way — but 
it is ruinous to the plant to top it so early, 
causing it to throw out many new branches, 
which are too late to make cotton. Besides, 
you destroy some three or four branches by 
taking out the whole bud, which would ma- 
ture. Another plan has been to build fire 
lights " to catch the miller." This, too, has 
its merits, without injury to the plants. 
Beyond a doubt, the insects commence in 
the top bud of the stalk, when so very small 
that they are not able to bore a form of any 
size, but leave " their mark" on the young 
form, as a sting. Soon they grow strong, 
and proceed down the stalk, taking the 
forms both large and small, until they are 
able to destroy the full-grown jfruit, extract- 
ing from every form the whole of the gluti- 
nous substance, which causes the very young 
ones to drop from the stalk, and those 
nearly ready to bloom to *' flare open," plain- 
ly showing where the worm is at work. The 
older ones rot. These marks showed their 
effects so plainly, that it caused me, with 
several others, to put our hands in the field 
to catch them ; and in a few days the hands 
became so expert, that they would catch 
from three to five hundred per day. If no 
other good is effected, we may save neariy 
that number of stalks from ruin. Besides, 
it is a leisure season of the year, and not so 
tedious as one would at first suppose. Ten 
hands will worm upwards of one hundred 
acres per day. This process should be re- 
peated every three or four days ; the " flare," 
with their excretions, plainly show the plants 
th^ are working upon. 

The next pest to the cotton planter is the 
caterpillar, or ** cheneille," which makes its 
appearance firom the 25th of August to the 
26th of September. When they come early 
they do the crop a great deal of damage — 
when late, but little. For the last ten years 
we can only recollect them as injuring the 
crop in 1846. Are they not a continuation 
of the " cut worm 1" Having passed through 
several changes, they pass into the chrysalis 
and web to the stems of the leaf upon which 
they have fed. They then pass into the 
butterfly, or are destroyed by cold. Is it not 
possible, by watching this numerous tribe of 
the butterfly family, to destroy them early 
in the season of their coming 1 Entomolo- 
gists describe all these insects at first as few 
in number, but increasing, from each parent, 
from fifteen hundred to three thousand in a 
short time, and making various changes. 
Could tkey be destroyed, I feel convinced 
that the plant would be relieved of all its 



diseases ! May we not expect, through your 
columns, a treatise on these various insects 
which feed on the plant! You c€tn com- 
mand such works as Kirby, Spence, Ste- 
phens and Curtis, and a host of others, 
which are not generally possessed by plant- 
ers ; yet no class of mankind could improve 
themselves more by the study of entomology 
— for upon our labors the insect world com- 
mit their ravages, and destroy the pleasure 
as well as profits of planting, by changing, 
in a few days, the most promising harvest 
fields into absolute poverty. — M. H. MeQ. 

COTTON— Its Pbbpabation, Pickixo 
AND Packing. — Land intended to be plant- 
ed in cotton should be bedded up as early in 
the winter as possible, to allow the freezes 
to pulverize the soil thoroughly and the land 
to settle immediately under the tap root. 
The plowing should be done with the best 
turning plows, as deeply as the nature and 
depth of the soil will admit, and in the most 
thorough manner. Especial care should be 
taken to leave no land unbroken between 
the fUrrows. If the soil is stiff and deep, 
two-horse plowing, to a depth commensurate 
with that of the soil and ease to the team, is 
infinitely preferable ; this secures a more 
thorough (frainage and greater and freer pe- 
netration of the roots of the plant to the 
most sub-soil, in either wet or dry summers. 
The rows should be laid off with a scooter 
plow, at distances suitable to the strength of 
the soil, say five and a half feet to six feet 
on bottom land, and four to five feet on up- 
land, or even less than four, if the soil is 
thin. Stubble land to go in cotton, (which 
should always follow com, small grain, or 
fallow land,) should be broken or bedded up 
very early in the winter, to allow time for 
grass seeds and stalks to rot, and the frost 
to disintegrate furrow slice and clods. A 
good plan on stubble, com, or fallow land to 
go in cotton, is to lay off the rows with a 
scooter plow ; enlarge the furrow with a 
shovel plow ; drag all the grass weeds or 
stalks into the furrows, and then list two 
furrows of a two-horse plow upon the soil of 
vegetable matter, leavmg the bulks to be 
well plowed out with a turning plow about a 
fortnight before planting. This puts all 
trash out of the way in chopping out, and 
provides an absorbent for moisture and a 
bulk of manure beneath each bed. If a 
.heavy rain or baking wind should mn the 
land together, and form a crust upon the bed, 
a one-horse harrow run over the bed will 
pulverize the crust and put the land in good 
tilth. Cotton should be planted firom the 
fifteenth of March to the tenth of April, as 
the season or sort of land warrants. Seed 
should be well saved, and if kept over one 
year for planting, will ensure a better stand 
and more vigorous plants, as the imperfect 
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weed perifh bj keeping over. They should 
be sown at the rate of one and a half to two 
bushela to the acre, in direct proportion to 
the width of the rows (narrow ones requir- 
ing more seed) and the stiffness of the soil, 
the latter case demanding also more seed. 
Seed on light land may be covered with a 
board with a notch in it, attached to a scooter 
stock. But stiif lands should always be cov- 
ered with a harrow, or two small scooter fur- 
rows. The ridge, in the latter case, over 
the seed, to be scraped off with a board with 
a notch in it, as soon as the seed cracks the 
ground in germinating. The board is use- 
ful in scraping off the first coat of grass ; the 
first plovnng of cotton should begin when 
the third leaf appears on the young plant, 
and be done with a sweep, Mississippi 
scraper, or some similar implement, as no 
roots are lacerated by this process, and 
the plant suffers no check in growth ; chop- 
ping should begin in from four to seven days 
after running round, and to be done with 
hoes of as nearly equal size as possible, the 
stand being more uniform in consequence. 
From one to four stalks should be left in a 
stand at this time, and the distance between 
stands governed by the strength of the soil ; 
though thick planting in mc^eration on all 
soils— -say six feet by eighteen inches on 
bottom land, and four feet by twelve inches 
on good upland — ^will be found the most 
productive in an average of years. The 
second plowing should be done with a sweep 
next to the bottom, with a mould board next 
to the plant, to dirt the yoimg cotton, and 
the balance of the row plow^ out with a 
taming plow to keep up the bed. The stand 
should then be thinned to one stalk in a 
place on strong land, but from two to four 
may be left on being thinned to supply limbs 
by stalks ; all subsequent plowing in ordina- 
ry seasons should be done with the sweep, 
with the mould board to keep up the bed. 
But in laying by, one or two Uirrows should 
be run by a turning plow to drain off the 
surplus water from heavy rains; bottoms 
should be plowed every twenty days, and 
hoed immediately to keep it constantly 
growing, the earth light and pervious to the 
sun, air and dews. In veiy wet seasons, 
recourse may be had to turning plows with 
benefit, provided they do not penetrate 
deeply near the plant, for this checks the 
plant if it turns off by breaking the roots, 
and causes it to shed, and forces it too 
much in growth if rain follows speedily. It 
is doubtful whether topping cotton is benefi- 
cial in the average of years, sometimes doing 
well, and at others failing in nearly similar 
circumstances. 

Picking should begin as soon as a hand 
can gather fifty pounds in a day, as the oil 
is soon evaporated by the sun, wind and 
nin, and a large per cent, of weight is there- 



by lost. In fill] crop years, cotton should be 
picked as free from leaf as is consistent with 
good work. But in short crop seasons, too 
much pains should not be taken with the 
leaf, as the difference in number of pounds 
will greatly overbalance that of loss of price 
per ipound, and discrimination does not pre- 
vail in the market to any extent comparable 
with that of the large crop years. Planting 
seed should be sav^ from the second pick- 
in^ in general, and firom cotton picked from 
mid-day till night, or that seemed well for 
the purpose. All other cotton should never 
be sunned unless wet by rain, but packed in 
close bulk from four to eight weeks, to allow 
it to heat ; care being taken not to allow it 
to heat too much and the oil from the seed 
to difiuse through the lint, imparting to it 
the tinge so much admired by buyers and 
manufacturers. Ginning should be carefully 
done at a moderate speed. Packing should 
never be done in very dry or windy weather, 
but always in damp and moderately rainy 
days, as it packs better, weighs heavier, 
from the absorption from the air and reten- 
tion of the oil latent in the lint. The bag- 
ging should always be put on loosely to 
allow for the swelling of the bale, and com- 
pletely envelop the cotton. The ropes 
should be put on tightly, to prevent undue 
expansion of the hue, and be at least six in 
number. 

COTTON BALED WITH IRON 
HOOPS.— The subjoined letter, written, I 
have no doubt, in a spirit of perfect candor, 
and intended fairly and in good faith by the 
writer, to present a true statement of the 
relative advantages of rope and iron hoops in 
the packing of cotton, nevertheless contains 
objections to the use of the latter article, 
which I conceive so untenable, that I send 
the letter to you for pubhcation ; hoping it 
may arrest the attention of R. Abbey, Esq,, 
of Mississippi, or some one else practically 
acquainted with the subject, and elicit a 
reply. 

As they are the objections not of the writer 
of the latter, but of that entire community 
of cotton sellers and buyers of Mobile, who 
control the preparation for market of so large 
a portion of the Southern crop, I hope Mr. 
Abbey, whose valuable article in your Janu- 
ary number, contains so many good reasons 
for preferring the hoop iron, will not think 
them undeserving a reply. With several 
newly invented, and, as I believe, improved 
cotton presses, just coming into use, we can 
certainly pack our bales within a square of 
22 inches, and if we can persuade our mercan- 
tile Mends in Mobile, that there is no good 
reason why bales thus packed, and kept 
in their square form by the wielastic iron hoop^ 
should be "unmerchantable" — ^we can cer- 
tainly avoid the onerous tax of repacking 
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them in Mobile— bat as long as we use the 
hemp rope, which by streUming, allows oar 
bales to lose their compact square shape, and 
to become enlarged and flattened, so as not to 
pack close on shipboard, we mast sabmit to 
the tax of repacking. 

• 

Mobile, Sept. 8, 1847. 
DsAK Sib: 

Your favor of the 29th ult., is before us, 
and contents have had our attention. Cotton 
compressed is only reduced in deptk, and the 
average is about one-third less than the bale 
before being compressed. A large light bale 
will be reduced more than a smaller one of 
the same weight. The presses run them 
down nearly half the depth ; bat when the 
ropes are tied and the bale turned out, it 
expands, so that it is reduced by compressing 
about one-third in depth — ^the length and 
breadth being the same as before compress- 
ing. 

A few years ago, a lot of cotton came to 
this port with iron hoops, but it was pro- 
nounced unmerchantable, because, in com- 
pressing, the hoops had to be taken off and 
ropes substituted. The planter discontinued 
the use of hoops, and none have since been 
received here put up with them. All cotton 
is pronounced unmerchantable that has other 
than good grass or hemp ropes on it. 

Could you even put up your cotton in the 
size of compressed bales, we think it would 
be the best to use hemp ropes. In loading a 
■hip, the cotton is driven by means of jack- 
screws so tight that iron hoops would break — 
where rope would only be loosened and re- 
moved a little, and when the cotton is turned 
out, the expansion immediately fastens the 
ropes again — even though cotton is com- 
pressed as well as it can be done ; in stowing 
the ships it is often driven so hard by means 
of jack-screws that ropes are loosened, and 
shippers say that the iron hoops would break. 

We can purchase the hoop iron as fol- 
lows : — at 7 cts. per lb. 



Hoop Iron H, gaage 80, say 7 ft. 4 tn. weigfas IS oz. 
t( jg u 20, " 7ft. 4 in. « Mot. 
" H «* 80, " 7 ft. 4 In. " lib. 

Rivets to suit, say 2Ib. iron rivets, can be 
bouffht at 75 cts. per thousand. 

We have stated all that we can learn about 
this matter, and we think the use of iron 
hoops instead of ropes is not viewed in a 
favorable light by deieders, shippers, dec., of 
cotton. 

You will find in the January number of 
De Bow^s Commercial Review, published in 
New-Orleans, an interesting and well-written 
article on the mode of putting up cotton in 
the best manner for market, to which we 
beg to refer you, if you have not already pe- 
rused it. 

The average weight of a compressed bale, 



we have been told, is 80 lbs. to the cMc 
foot. 

A correspondent of the Review, in the De- 
cember number, writing from Burtau, Ala- 
bama, over the signature of " An Alabama 
Planter,'* communicates what purports to be 
a letter from a mercantile house m Mobile, 
(without any signature,) on the subject of 
Bandinff Cotton Bales with Iron Hoopt in- 
stead of Ropcy and makes a personal request 
of me that I would reply to that communion 
tion, because he thinks it defective in its 
reasonings on the subject ; and he is pleased 
to do me the honor to suppose that I am 
practically acquainted with the question in 
hand. 

I could not consent to make a public reply 
to the Mobile letter, without expressing an 
opinion adverse to its authenticity. I sup- 
pose your friend in Alabama has been im]|ge- 
ed upon by means of a spurious letter. No 
merchant in Mobile can, upon reflection, en- 
tertain the views therein expressed ; nor can 
any man, whether he has ever seen a bale of 
cotton or not. For instance, the letter 
says: — "All cotton is pronounced unmer- 
chantable that has other than good grase or 
hemp ropes on it.'* Cotton cordage is used 
for this purpose to some extent, and it is 
known to be superior or a least as good as 
hemp or grass. (It is superior only because 
if exposed to the weather a long time it will 
last without rotting much longer.) And I pre- 
sume it is diflScult to conceive why cotton, if 
offered for sale in Mobile in coUon lopee, 
should be pronounced " unmerchantable." 

Again, the letter says that, " in loading a 
ship, the cotton is driven by means of jack- 
screws so tight that iron hoops would break." 
An expansive pressure from the inside of the 
bale outwards, would, I should suppose, 
cause the hoops to break if they were not 
strong enough. But I should hardly think 
that a pressure on the outside of the bale 
would produce the same effect. 

The entire paragraph from which the last 
quotation above is taken, reads as foUows : 

" Could you even put up your cotton in the 
size of compressed bales, we think it would 
be the best to use hemp ropes. In loading a 
ship the cotton is driven by means of jack- 
screws so tight that iron hoops would break 
— ^where rope would only be loosened and 
reihoved a little, and when the cotton is 
turned out the expansion immediately fastens 
the ropes again — even though cotton is com- 
pressed as well as can be done ; in stowing 
ships it is often driven so hard, by means of 
jack-screws, that ropes are loosened, and 
shippers say that the iron hoops would 
break." 

A very great advantage of iron hoops over 
rope, in bandinff cotton bales, is well known 
anid has always oeen admitted to be, that the 
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bales are much easier bandied, particularly m 
loading and unloading vessels, and the above 
paragraph from the Mobile letter was intend- 
ed, f suppose, to set forth, ironically, this 
advantage. In stowing ships with cotton a 
great number of bales have to be dragged 
endwise, upon other bales, half the length of 
the hold or more ; and in finishing, not a few 
have to be driven, by means of jack-screws, 
a long distance into apertures scarcely large 
enough to receive them. The outward pres- 
sure of the bale (up and down as it lay in the 
press, for there is very little sidewise) causes 
it to swell an inch over the band, on the two 
•ides which may be called the top and hot-, 
torn. The two other sides of the bale, (of 
eotton in ropes,) has, of course, a very un- 
even surface — the ropes on one side and ropes 
and knots on the other. In driving these 
bales into a small hole between other bales, 
with like ropes and knots, they frequently 
hitch against each other, the knots become 
torn loose and the ropes dragged off This 
is what the letter, in the jesting pleasantry 
of the writer, alludes to in saying " the ropes 
are looseiud.** 

All these inconveniences are, of course, 
avoided by the use of hoops. From conversa- 
tions I have had with ship-masters and mates, 
and other authentic information from themy I 
have been surprised to learn that in conse- 
quence of the difficulties above alluded to, it 
10 by many said to be double the labor to 
stow a ship with cotton in ropes that it 
would be with bales in hoops. 

The letter again says : " A few years ago 
a lot of cotton came to this port with iron 
hoops, but it was pronounced unmerchanta^ 
ble, because, in compressing, the hoops had 
to be taken off and ropes substituted." 

" In eompretting ?" I thought the princi- 
pal object in putting cotton m iron hoops, 
was to put it into Mhipment size at once. It 
certainly would be very unwise to put iron 
hoops on bales which would have to be re- 
pressed. 

Your correspondent is certainly correct in 
supposing we can make our bsdes in good 
shipping size on the plantation, and thus en- 
tirely avoid the expense of re-pressing. 
And we can, at the same time, secure other 
advantages. One of which is the facility in 
loading vessels, and consequent lessening of 
freight. I had a conversation with several ship- 
masters on this subject, the last time I was 
in Mobile, who were then taking in cargoes of 
cotton at that port. They expressed the uni- 
form sentiment I have invariably heard from 
thai quarlCTy viz. : an unqualified wish that 
iron hoops would take the place of ropes up- 
on cotton bales ; and a readiness to take cot- 
ton in hoops at reduced rates of freight, on 
account of the greater ease with which they 
can stow and unload their ships, and the 
greater security from loss by fire. 
Jl 



If there is a mercantile, or any other, ob- 
jection to the use of iron hoops on cotton 
bales, it ought to be fairly and seriously 
stated, and if there be none, then every 
planter ought to use them. I am well pu^ 
suaded there is none, except that it is |d- 
verse to the interest of those who are con- 



nected, directly and indirectly, by sympathy, 
friendship, and otherwise, with the steam 
cotton presses at the import cities. 

It ought to be remarked, however, that 
bales may be so banded with hoops, and no 
doubt frequently are, as to be unfit for ship- 
ment. I once saw a lot of cotton in Yazoo 
City, banded up in iron bands in so awkward 
and clumsy a manner, that the cotton ought 
to have been pronounced " unmerchantable,*' 
whether it was or not. When I speak of 
cotton in hoops, I mean that the bales are to 
be of the size they come from the steam 
presses — say 22 to 24 square, and 4 feet 6 
inches long — the hoops of proper size and 
well riveted. The process of putting them 
on is very simple, and much faster than tying 
ropes. I would willingly communicate di- 
rectly with your correspondent on this, or 
any other subject connected with " (mlr 
crafty^* and interchange any useful informa- 
tion. R. Abbey. 

COTTON— Cost of Producing, dte.— 
We have seen within a short time various 
statements published in regard to the cost 
of producing cotton and what should be its 
natural price. A writer in the Carolinian 
declares 5 cents will not pay in that state 
any profit. He takes an estate well ma- 
nagea, inferior to none in productiveness, 
and affording more than an average yield in 
the state. The winter but not summer 
clothing was manufactured at the place. 
The number of acres was 650, much of 
which, four years ago, cost $25 per acre, 
number of slaves forty, one-half field hands. 
Estimating the negroes at $900 each, and 
the land at $12, with stock, etc., the invest- 
ment will be $20,000. 

IncoTM 1848. 
Bales of cotton 120 ; 850 lbs. -» 

42,600 lbs. at 5 cts $2,100 00 

Increase in negroes 200 00 

2,300 00 
Deduct expenses, etc 1|383 00 

917 00 

Value planter's superintendence. 417 00 

Net income (or 21 per cent) 600 00 

Expentea and lots/or 1848. 

Wages of overseer, $300 00 

Blacksmith's account, iron in- 
cluded 35 00 

Medicine and medical attendance 80 00 
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nng, rope and twine for 120 
fiacBCotton 160 00 

Blankets, thirty in number, at 
$1 12ieach 88 76 

Shoes, twenty-five pairs, at f 1 26 
per pair 81 26 

Cotton Osnaburgs, 300 yards, at 
ScenUperyard 24 00 

Taxes, (state, poor, and bridge,) 

gay 80 00 

Salt, six sacks, at $2 each, 12 00 

Nails, 100 lbs. at 6 cents per lb. 6 00 

Hoes, 1 dozen 4 60 

Sugar and cofiee for sick, 76 lbs., 
at lOcentspcrlb 7 60 

Annual wear and tear of land, say 
6 per cent, upon estimated va- 

• \%t (MOO) 830 00 

Cbniingencies, such as re-stock- 
ing the place with mules, wear 
and tear of wagons, etc 200 00 

Cost of transporting 120 bales 
cotton to market, at 76 cents 
perbale 90 00 

Loss by death of old negro, say 100 00 

Whole expenses and loss $1,383 00 

Mr. Solon Robinson, a very observant 
agriculturist, who has been traveling ex- 
tensively in the South, furnishes some 
statistics to the same effect. He presents 
the case of Col. Williams*s plantotion, at 
Society Hill, S. C. 

STATISTICS OF A. CAROLINA COTTOH B8TATB. 
Capital Invested. 

4,200 acres of land (2,700 in cul- 
tivation) at $16 $63,000 00 

264 slaves, at $350 each, average 
oldandyoung 89,900 00 

60 mules and mares, and one 
jack, and one stud, average 
$60 3,720 00 

200 head of cattle, at $10 2,000 00 

600 head of hogs, at $2 1,000 00 

23 carts and 6 wagons 620 00 

60 bull-tongue plows, 60 shaving 
do., 26 turning do., 16 drill 
do., 16 harrows, at an average 
of$160each 262 00 

All other plantation tools esti- 
mated, worth 1,000 00 

$161,402 00 
Crop. 

881,000 lbs. cotton, at 

13,500 lbs. of bacon, taken for 

home place and factoiy 675 00 

Beef and butter for ditto and 

sales 600 00 

1,100 bushels of com and meal 

for ditto and sales 660 00 

80 cords of tan bark for his tan 

yard 480 00 

Charges to others for blacksmith 

work 100 00 



Mutton and wool for home use 
andsales 126 00 

2,430 00 

881,000 lbs.) 16,464 00 

CenU, 4.7 
Espenaea. 
Interest is only counted on the 

first five items, $168,620, at 

seven per cent $11,103 00 

3,980 yards Dundee bagging, at 

16 cts., (6 yards to a bale 636 80 

3,184 lbs. of rope, at 6 cents... 191 04 
Taxes on 254 slaves, at 76 cents 193 04 

Taxesonland 70 00 

Three overseers* wages 900 00 

Medical attendance, $1 25 per 

head 817 60 

Bill of yearly supply of iron, 

average -..- 100 00 

Plows and other tools purchased, 

annual average 100 00 

200 pairs of shoes, $176 ; annual 

supply of hats, $100 275 00 

Bill of cotton and woolen cloth. 810 00 
100 cotton comforters, in lieu of 

bed blankets 126 00 

100 oil-cloth capotes (New- York 

cost) 87 60 

20 small woolen blankets for in- 
fants 26 00 

Calico dress and handkerchief for 

each woman and girl, (extra of 

other clothing) -. 82 00 

Christmas presents, given in 

lieu of " negro crop** 176 00 

50 sacks of salt 80 00 

Annual average, outlay for iron 

and wood work for carts and 

wagons..... 100 00 

Lime and plaster bought last year 194 00 
Annual average outlay for gin, 

belts, etc 80 00 

400 gallons of molasses 100 00 

3 kegs tobacco, $60 ; 2 bbls. of 

flour,$10 70 00 

1^ of a cent a pound on cotton, 

for freight and commission. . . 2,069 00 

17,894 48 
Deduct other products than cot- 
ton 2,430 00 

Cost of cotton $15,464 00 

Showing the average cost of producing 
cotton per lb. a little less than 4 cents and 
7 mills. Had this cotton sold at 6 cents, 
the profits would have been $1,973 68, at 
7 cents, $5,385 04, which was about what it 
brought, beipg little more than 3 per cent. 

STATISTICS ALABAMA COTTON BSTATE. 

The following is given by Mr. RobiiiBon 
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as the results on a plantation in Alabama, 
in Marengo coonty, and owned by Robert 
Montague, Esq. 

Interest on capital at seven per 

cent $6,766 80 



Cash expenses, taxes, average, 

Blankets, hats and shoes, (other 
clothing all homemade) 

Medical bill, average not exceed- 
ing 

600 lbs. iron, $30 ; hoes and 
spades, f30 

Average outlay for mules over 
what are raised 

Average expense yearly for ma- 
chinery repairs 

Bagging and rope 



100 00 

250 00 

40 00 

60 00 

100 00 

20 00 
350 00 



1,400 00 


SCO 00 


200 00 


140 00 


600 00 


-1,000 00 


500 00 


$82,240 00 



$6,676 00 
CapUal InttMtid. 

1,100 acres of land, at $26 $27,600 00 

120 slaves, at $400 48,000 00 

4 wagons 400 00 

5 yoke of oxen at $30 150 00 

30 mules and borMS, at $75 2,250 00 

4,000 bushels com on hand for 

plantation use, at 35 cents 

Fodder and oats, do. do. do 

40 head of cattle, at $5, do. do.. 
70 do. sheep, at $2, do. do.. 
250 do. hogs, do. do.. 

20,000 lbs. bacon and pork, do.. 
Plows and all other tools, do.. 



This crop, 128,000, lbs. at 6 per cent, net, 
will leave a balance of $1,004 20, which is 
just about enough to pay the owner common 
wages of an overseer, which business he 
attends to himself. 

The Columbia South Carolinian, how- 
ever, makes considerable havoc among the 
figures of Mr. Robinson, to which they 

£ resent a very open flank. Referring to 
[r. WiUiams^s place, the editor says : 
True ProJUs of CoUon Planter$.-Mx. 
Robinson has included 1,600 acres of 
land not in cultivation. All the land (4,200 
acres) in his estimate of capital was valued 
at $15 per acre, so that here is $22,600 
called '* capital" in a business where it is 
no such thing. It may be said that land 
for fuel, timl^r, cattle pasture and range 
lor stock, are necessary to carrying on the 
business of cotton planting, and sO it is ; but 
we think one-half of the residue of the land, 
aay 750 acres, would be a large allowance 
for these purposes. At the least, then, we 
make a reduction of the *' capital" to the 
amount of 11,250 — leaving the real capital 
9160,162. But the most glaring incon- 
sistency which our agricultural tourist ex- 



hibits in calculating the profits of a busi- 
ness investment, is in adding the item of 
interest upon capital as expense. A per- 
son mvesting money in any enterprise is 
justly considered to be doing a fair business 
if he makes a small percentage over inter- 
est and expenses ; and the statement which 
Mr. Robinson furnishes of Col. Williams's 
plantation, only proves that our fellow- 
citizen makes about 12i per cent, on his 
capital, and that too with the price of cotton 
placed as low as six cents in CharUtUm-^ 
for freight and commission are included in 
the table of *• expenses." 

lu the first place, the actual capital invest- 
ed is clearly misstated, as we have shown 
above. In the second place we deny the 
principle of adding interest on the capital, as 
part of the expenses, when the object is to 
find out the profits upon that capital. In the 
third place, Mr. Robinson calcalates interest 
upon the cost of the stock of the plantation, 
which is obviously fallacious and deceptive, 
where its natural increase must amount to 
more than the interest. In the fourth place, 
he omits to add to the income of the plan- 
tation the natural increase of the labor em- 
ployed thereon — an item which is always 
prominent in the planter's calculation, and 
which would unquestionably amount to 5 or 
6 per cent per annum upon their original 
cost. And, in the fifth place, he has en- 
tirely neglected the increased value arising 
from the yearly improvement of a Well cub 
tivated plantation. We think the case is 
fairly stated. The result then, according to 
our views, will be as follows : 

OAPITJLL nmsTBD, $150,158 00. 

iircoMS or thb fabm. 

881,136 lbs. cotton, at 6 ctuxm $19,806 16 

Bacon and other provisions 3,430 00 

Increase of negroes, say 5 per cent., set 
down as oapital $89,000 4,495 00 

$S6,708 16 

The annual expenses of the fhrm, as item- ' 
ized by Mr. Robinson, a Aill estimate, 
inclading freight and commission, 6,791 46 

Net proflu of capital invested $30,001 66 

These profits amount to over thirteen per 
eenL per armum over all expenses — the 
Charlitton price of cotton being only put 
down at 6 cents. Suppose the crop averaged 
eight cents in Charleston, as it would do at 
the present time, the profits would be 
$26,614 40, or nearly 18 per cent. 

The calculations of the Alabama plantation 
would, perhaps, show a still greater errror 
but we cannot arrive at correct results, as the 
whole number of acres, and not the quantity 
under cultivation, is ffiven; and the state- 
ment -made, that the plantation having on it 
120 slaves, oply made about $1,000 over iih 
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terettand expeoMt, as Mr. Bobinton sajt, 
jcut the common wages of an overseer ! We 
know not what this tourist's object was in 
giving pablication to a statement so mach 
calculated to deceive. We have no doubt, 
however, that he unwittingly made the 
mistakes referred to. We have shown that 
cotton planting, at a moderate price for cot- 
ton, pays 13 per cent. profiL 

COTTON.— Analysis of.— One hundred 
parts of cotton wool, on being heated in a 

Slaiina crucible, lost 85.89 parts. The resi- 
num, on being ignited under a muffle till 
the whole of the carbon was consumed, lost 
12.735, snd left a white ash which weighed 
nearly 1 per cent., or 1.9347. Of this ash, 
nearly 44 per cent, was soluble in water. 
Its consituents were as follows : 
Carbonate of potash (with a trace of 

soda) 44.29 

Phosphate of lime (with a trace of mag- 
nesia) 25.34 

Carbonate of lime.... 8.97 

Carbonate of magnesia 6.75 

fiilica 4.12 

Sulphate of potassa 2.90 

Alumina 1.40 

Chloride of potassium, 1 

Oxide of iron, (a trace,) J 



100.00 

Analym of. Cotton Seed. — One hundred 
parts, treated as before, lost 77.387, and the 
residuum, after being burnt under a muffle, 
left 3.986 parts of a perfectly white ash, the 
composition of which was as follows : 
Phosphate of lime (with traces of mag- 
nesia) 61.34 

Phosphate of potassa (with traces of 

soda) 31.73 

Sulphate of potassa 2.65 

Silica 1.68 

Carbonate of lime 47 

Carbonate of magnesia 27 

Chloride of potassium Sib 

Carbonate ot potassa, ) 

Alumina and oxide of iron, / 



100.00 
With respect to these analyses, we mav 
for the present observe, that the seeds 
yielded nearljr four times as much of the ash 
as the cotton itself did, and at the same time 
contained a much larger proportion of the 
phosphoric acid and of lime. In this respect, 
the quantity of both these substances is 
greater, as shown by the American analysis, 
tnan in ihat of Dr. Ure. Whether this may 
be owing to different kinds of wool having 
been employed, or to differences in the modes 
of analysis, can only be known when the 
analysis shall have been repeated by chem* 
iats with different kinds of cotton. 

In resuming our observations on soils, it is 



first of all, neceoary to obeerve that, tboogfa 
no one will dispute the paramount impor- 
tance of the chemical constituenU of the soil, 
yet these may be considered in some resi>ecta 
to be only of comparative value, as it is 
equally necessary to attend to the physical 
state of the soil, and to both, in connection 
with the climate of particular localities. The 
mechanical state ot the soil, iu greater or 
less degree of porosity or of tenacity, ena- 
bling the roota to spread with more or less 
facihty, so as to fix the plant steadily in the 
earth, at the same time that they supply it 
with a laree portion of ita nutriment, is ne- 
cessarily of great importance. But as a cun- 
siderable portion of the food of plants is sup- 
plied by the air, iu different states and due 
supply require also to be attended to, in ad- 
dition to climate : no chemical composition 
or mechanical states will compensate for un- 
suitableness of climate. We all know that 
our oaks are as little likely to flourish within 
the tropics, as South American palms in our 
meadows ; and no one now expecta that onr 
rich variety of orchids would flourish, if, 
supply ioff them with every requisite of site, 
of soil, of culture, and even of temperatnre, 
we denied them a moist atmosphere. And 
yet a few years only have elapsed since it 
was considered a rarity to flower these air 
plantst and also, since mountain rice was at- 
tempted to be cultivated here in the open air, 
because it came from a cool climate, and waa 
said to be cultivated without irrigation. But 
it was forgotten that, during the season of 
cultivation in its native mountains, rain (alia 
almost every day, and the air is in a state of 
continual moisture. So also in the culture of 
cotton, a certain state of the soil, both with 
respect to ita chemical composition and ita 
mechanical state, may be well suited to one 
situation, and yet not be desirable in another, 
chiefly from a difference in the condition of 
the atmosphere. For instance, a certain de- 
gree of porosity of the soil ma^^ retam and 
bring just enough of water within the reach 
of the roots, and yet if the atmosphere be- 
came more damp, the soil ma^ require to be 
made dryer by drainage. Again, if in another 
situation the air is more dnr, and evaporation 
necessarily greater, both from the surface of 
the earth and from that of the leaves, a soil 
more retentive of moisture will be more soit- 
able than one which is more open, and which 
thus allows moisture to escape, not only by 
evaporation, but by drainage. These varie- 
ties may be observed, not only in the soil 
and climate of different localities, but evea 
in the same locality at different seasons of the 
^ear, especially in a country like India, which, 
m the language of meteorologists, is iu many 
parts one of extremes. As planta obtain froin 
the ground their water, holding iu solutioQ 
saline and earthy particles, and are depend- 
ent upon the air for the eleroenta of organic 
matter, it is evidently essential to pay equal 
attention to both cases, for it is difficult, nay, 
impossible, in both cases, to say whether tb« 
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soU or the climate haa the most influence 
upon auccesaful coltivation, and it is nearly as 
oaeleae, to ase the words of Mr. Neill, as 
" attempting to decide which half of a pair 
of scissors has most to do in the act of cutting, 
or which of the factors, 5 or 6, contributes 
most to the production of 30." 

With respect to the practical inferences 
dedocible from the chemical analysis* we 
may first quote the opinion of Mr. Pidding- 
ton, that carbonate of lime was essential to 
good cotton soil. Subsequently, he observed 
that the American, the Mauritius, and the best 
Singapore soil, contain a considerable per^ 
centsge of vegetable matter, and some part 
of it easily soluble in cold water, while the 
Indian soils contain very little vegetable mat- 
ter, and this wholly soluble in water; but 
that the beat contain a far larger proportion 
of carbonate of lime, and some of them their 
iron in a different state from the others. The 
lime, though not indispensable, he supposes 
may be highly useful ; but he ascribes greater 
value to^ the presence of vegetable matter. 
For a soil in Bengal, which contained exceed- 
ingly minute proportions of lime and carbona- 
ceous matter, and in which he cultivated cot- 
ton, worth from 9d to lid per pound, as an 
experiment,, for seven or eight vears, during 
which he had always good, and often abun- 
dant crops, he ascribes this effect to the plants 
having been constantly manured with the 
black, pesty earth, so abundant in the jheela 
(pieces of water) of India, and of which an 
average good specimen contains 26.00 per 
cent, of vegetable matter, and 15.00 per cent, 
of carbonate of lime, yielded chiefly by the 
small shells contained in the above deposits. 

Mr. E. Sully, as the result of his analyses, 
remarks : " tnat the goodness of the soils 
from Georgia depended, probably, far more 
on the mechanical structure than on the 
chemical composition, and that the presence 
of lime or any other substance would appear 
of far less importance than that the soil should 
be* not too rich, but of a light and porous 
character, so that delicate fibres of the roots 
mi^ht penetrate easily in all directions." 
This opinion is probably not far from the 
trath, wherever the climate is roost suitable 
to the cultivation of cotton. • 

Dr. Wight, after practical experience of 
some years, states that where it is in his 
power to choose, he prefers " a deep, dark- 
colored, light, almost sandy loam, and if it 
has been long out of cultivation, so much the 
better." The black cotton soil, in which so 
mach of the cotton of India is grnwu, and 
which is generally considered the best for 
the purpose, is remarkable for its power of 
retaining moisture ; while of the red soil, he 
says : " again, I am informed that in some 
parts of the country, for example, in the Viz- 
agapatam district, tbe finest cotton cnips. 
both as to quantity and quality, are raised on 
red soils, and the redder, the better for tbe 
p nrpose." But the suitableuess of these seve- 



ral soils, we must consider in connection with 
climate. 

COTTON PLANT— Analysis of the.— 
At the Farmers* Club of New- York, the 
Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, re- 
marked that the seed of the cotton made 
rather more than three- fourths of the plant, 
and every 1200 lbs. gives 350 clean cotton. 
" The Club, in accordance with his sug- 
gestion, resolved upon having prepared a 
complete and perfect analysis of the stalk, 
boll, fibre and seed of the cotton plant." 
The analysis hitherto made by Dr. Shepard, 
extended only to the wool and seed. The 
results as we have them are : — One hundred 
parts cotton wool lost 86.09 parts in a platina 
crucible, leaving a charred residuum, ** which 
on bcinff ignited under a muffle until every 
part of tne carbon was consumed, lost 12.985 
and left an almost purely white ash whose 
weight was 0.9247. Of this ash about 44 per 
cent, was found soluble in water, It con- 
tained 12.88 of sand, an adventitious product 
of harvesting. Deducting the sand, the con- 
stitution of me ash is obtained ; and abstract- 
ing the carbonic acid as the result of incine- 
ration. Dr. S. shows that to constitute every 
100 parts of the ash, the cotton plant wiU 
take from the soil the following unportant 
mineral ingredients : 

Potassa (with possible traces of 

soda) 31.09 pounds. 

Lime 17.06 " 

Magnesia 3.26 " 

Phosphoric acid 12.30 " 

Sulphuric acid 1.22 " 

64.92 
Or, for 10,000 lbs. cotton wool, there will he 
taken 64-92 lbs. of these elements. 

A table correspondm^ with the one above 
is derived from expenments upon CoUon 
Seed: 

Phosphoric acid ,.,,.,, .45.35 

Lime , 29.79 

Potassa 19.40 

Sulphuric Acid ,,....,,, 1.16 

95.70 

In- comparing the above table with that 
afforded by the cotton wool, a marked dissi- 
milarity presents itself. The ash of the 
cotton seed is fourfold that of the fibre ; while 
the former has also treble the phosphoric 
acid possessed by the latter, as will the more 
clearly appear when we present the analysis, 
under another form, corresponding wi^ the 
second table under cotton wool. 

From the foregoing analysis, it would 
appear difficult to imagine a vegetable com- 
pound better adapted for fertilizing land than 
the cotton seed ; nor can we any longer be 
surprised at the well-known fact, that soila 
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long cropped with this staple, without a re- 
turn to them of the inorganic matters with- 
drawn in the seed, become completely ex- 
hausted and unproductive. 

Dr. Ure gave in 1825 the following anar 
lyiU of SeaUland Cotton. — 1. Matter soluble 
in water, sixty-four parts, consisting of 

Carbonate of potash 44.8 

Muriate of potash 9.9 

Sulphate of potash 9.3 

2. Matter insoluble in water, 

Phosphate 'of lime 9.0 

Carbonate of lime 10.6 

Phosphate of magnesia 8.4 

Peroxide of iron 3.0 

Alumina a trace, and lass 5.0 

100.0 

COTTON WORM— Its History. Charac- 
TiR, Visitations, etc. — The following are 
some remarks on the natare of the cotton fly 
of 1846, being a sequel to a dissertation on 
the usefulness of a knowledge of the natnral 
history of insects, written last winter. I 
send you that portion only which treats of 
the cotton fly, as falling more especially 
within the province of your periodical. 
This manuscript would not have sought a 
place upon your pages, had not my attention 
been drawn to it by the ill-founded^ appre- 
hensions of many planters concerning the 
pretent existence of the cotton worm, an 
event utterly impossible, for if it makes its 
appearance at all this season, it most cer- 
tainly will not do so until the cottop plant 
has attained its greatest maturity. I see, 
also, in your Review, a communication 
claiming to show the means by which the 
army worm mav be eflectually eradicated, 
in which is displayed the greatest ignorance 
as to the general laws that govern the insect 
world. The writer states that the chrysalis 
of the cotton fly may be plowed up, and 
thus destroyed, &c4 INow, these chiysales 
never go in the ground at all, but are in- 
variably attached to something above the 
surface. This is a fact that could not have 
escaped the attentive observer. I ask how 
a chrysalis, invariably formed above ground, 
and incapable o( locomotion, is to work its 
way beneath the soil 7 As to the insect, on 
any condition, secreting itself in the earth, 
beneath the bark of trees, under fallen tim- 
ber, Sue., it is altogether a mistake, if not an 
absurdity, and easier asserted than proved. 
In treating of the ootton fly, in the following 
pages, my aim has been to found my asser- 
tions upon general principles, and though 
the practised entomologist may find some 
inaccuracies In the detail, yet I insist upon 
the principles as universal and incontro- 
Tertible. 



Let us now pass to the oonsideration of 
the cotton fly, premising, however, before 
entering into an examination of this destruc- 
tive little moth, that my remarks are in- 
tended less to enlighten others, than to 
elicit information from some one who is 
better able to inform the public mind on 
this interesting subject. As for myself, I 
must confess that my limited observations do 
not justify me in coming to any positive con- 
elusions, nor have they by any means satisfied 
my curiosity, but my mformation, such as it is, 
I give in the following pages, with the hope 
that, however imperfect it may prove in tne 
main, yet, that some mite of infer mat ion may 
be gleaned from it. It is impossible to 
think for a moment that this species of moth 
has escaped the observation of entomolo- 
gists, for the plant upon which it feeds, to 
the absolute exclusion of all others, (being 
the great staple production of many coun- 
tries,) must have brought it into notice at 
various times and at various places. From 
its univorous nature, (to coin a word) it 
must have been coeval with and inseparable 
from the existence of the cotton plant. My 
principal motive for broaching this subject, 
IS on account of the frequent remarks made, 
and fears entertained, tnat the army worm 
would become an annual plague. But since 
J have investigated their nature, I have 
come to the conclusion that these fears are 
groundless, and that the cotton fly can never 
become naturalized in our climate. 

The first eruption, as J am informed by 
an old planter, that this insect made on the 
cotton fields of Louisiana, was about the 
year 1820, when its progress was marked 
with the same utter destruction of the cotton 
crop, as in the subsequent years of their ap- 
pearance. It then disappeared until '40, n 
period of twenty years. There is some* 
thing singular and unaccountable in the 
periods of this insect, something vastly difte- 
rent from the periodicities of others which 
we find wiih us, for they appear to be 
governed by some fixed laws ; the most of 
them are annual, very few biennial Now, 
the grasshopper, house-fly, and mnsqnito may 
be looked for at the return of summer, with 
as much confidence and certainty as we look 
for the revolutions of the seasons. The 
cicada septemdecem never fails to make his 
appearance once in seventeen years. But 
who can tell whether the cotton fly will ap- 
pear next year, or filty years hence T No 
scourge, whether under the form of a de- 
vouring insect, or that of a malignant dis- 
ease, ever became annual in one particular 
place. Look at the locust of Bgypt: sup- 
pose that voracious insect to become annual* 
the prolific valley of the Nile, once the 
granary of As»a and Europe, would become 
a howling desert. Look at the plague that 
devastates, sometimes, Smyrna and (Constan- 
tinople, did the cause of that distemper act 
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with tbe like intensity at each return of the 
eoMon, those flonrishing cities woold long 
flince have been nambered with Thebes 
and Memphis. Let the cholera or yellow 
fever prevail in New-Orleans every year, as 
it has at times, and that great emporinm of 
the South- West woold become a puny vil- 
h^^e. Is there not an invisible hand that 
Bwayr the destinies of tbe world 7 a hand 
that stays tbe devastations of plague, pesti- 
lence^ and famine ! 

The cotton fly belongs to that nnmeroas 
class of insects known to natoralists under 
the term of phalena or moth tribe. It re- 
sembles tbe butterfly tribe in man^ respects, 
but its chief point of- difierence is that all 
moths fly at night, apd are attracted by 
bright lights, and may be seen darting 
through the flame of a candle, during tbe 
summer and fall months, to tbe great annoy- 
ance of those who desire the benefit of its 
light. Butterflies fly only during the day. 

The following are its specific characteri^ 
without tbe technicalities made use of by 
tbe naturalist, so far as they could well be 
avoided : 

Antenne, or little horns projecting from 
the head, setaceous or terminating a point 
like a bristle, of a drab color, and five lines 
in length, being about half of the length of 
the body. 

Wings incumbent, defleza ; under surface 
of thorax or breast, of a dull silvery white, 
insensibly terminating on the abdomen and 
wings in a color tending to a russet; the 
upper surface of the wings and back >'arying 
somewhat in different individuals, but gene- 
rally of a changeable golden color, with fer- 
raginous zig-zag lines traversing the surface 
transversely ; — posterior margm bordered 
^th a narrow strip of pale pink color, with 
small denticulations. On the upper surface 
of the wings there are two black spots, one 
on each, about the middle of the base; legs 
nvhite, the four posterior very long when 
compared with the front ones, which are 
short and slender; the tail simple. The 
length of this insect is about nine lines from 
head to tail. Expansion of the wings at the 
tips, about the same measurement. To con- 
clude, I will add that the shape of this moth 
is very much like that of an isosceles tri- 
angle, with the line forming the base in- 
flected inwardljr about two lines. This 
peculiar figure is produced by the exterior 
angle of (he upper wings projecting beyond 
that of the interior angle. 

During the present year, the time that my 
observations commenced for the first time, 
the cotton fly again made its appearance in 
the latter part of August, at first making but 
little progress, but about the middle of Sep- 
tember their numbers increased so pro- 
digiously, that in many instances they 
would eat over a field of several hundred 
I in four or eight days. 



The number of esgs deposited bv the 
female is uncertain ; they am smaller than a 
mustard seed, and alwavs deposited on the 
under-surface of the leaf during the night-* 
in a few days their e^^gs hatch. The worm, 
at first a minute living point, falls imme- 
diately to work to devour the leaf; ita 
growth is rapid, for its labors cease not night 
nor day until it arrives at maturity, it then 
winds itself up into a 1^ by naeans of a 
web resembling cobweb, casts its skin and 
changes into a chrysalis, in which state it 
remains ten days, then it bursts tbe thin 
walls of the chrysalis, and comes forth a 
perfect insect. In turn, it begins tbe work 
of reproduction, deposits its eggs, and in ten 
more days it dies. 

Thus, in every ten days there is an ad- 
ditional generation, and they go on increas- 
ing ad iiyiniium. As soon as the leaves were 
consumed in a field, this great army took up 
its march ; some in search of comfortable 
Quarters, where they might repose from 
their labors ; others on a foraging expedition 
to replenish the means of their subsistence. 
The first took shelter in the first leof they 
met with, but generally they proceeded as 
far as the fence, a barrier beyond which 
they never traveled, where they found a 
plentiful supply of leaves, in which the^ en- 
veloped themselves. The second division 
extended their march much farther, some- 
times traveling half a mile from the point 
whence they started, perishing by cart toads 
for want of food and tbe many casualties to 
which their journey subjected them, such as 
carriage wheels, heat of the sun, and the ra- 
pacity of birds. 

Here, then, it would appear was an end 
to the cotton worm, for a season at least, for 
those which yet remain in chrysalis in the 
fence corners, will change to the fly in ten 
days. But where are now the cotton leaves 
upon which the presrnant female is to deposit 
her eggs 1 There is not one left. If they 
are placed on any other leaf the eggs may 
hatch, but the worm must perish, as wo 
have just seen them perishing by myriads 
while wendinff their way through a various 
and luxuriant nerbage in search of that food 
intended for them by nature. ' In ten days 
from the time that the worm becomes a 
chrysalis on the borders of the cotton fields, 
a host of flies are seen issuing therefrom : 
they go forth in search of food for their 
forthcoming progeny ; now it is to be found 
their days are numbered, in ten more if 
they meet with no cotton leaves they them- 
selves must die, and thus put an end to the 
whole race. But their search is continued, 
and now when the weary insect is ready to 
finish its term of days, a tender but sparse 
foliage crowns the leafless twigs of the cot- 
tan plant, on them the eggs are deposited : 
they hatch, the worm eats, returns again to 
its chrysalis. The cotton stalk still puts 
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forth Dew leaves, they grow and expand 
until the fields again look green ; ten aays, 
aye, forty elapses, yet there is not a worm 
to be found. One would have thought that 
this second crop of leaves would scarcely 
have been sufficient for a single repast for 
them, yet the food that they so lately 
devoured with such voraciousness is now 
leil untouched. What is the matter ! Why 
don^t they eat, their food is spread before 
them ? Head on, the answer will be found 
in the sequel. Let us examine the cause. 
In nearly every fourth leaf we find a 
chrysalis writhing and contorting itself at 
the touch. Ah ! here is the explanation of 
the difficulty, this is no ten days' chrysalis, 
but that in which it is to hibernate, possibly 
for one winter, perchance for twenty. Let 
us take a pocket full of these home, and 
place them beneath tumblers, and wait 

Fatiently to see what they will produce. If 
had found a treasure, my delight could not 
have been greater than that I experienced at 
th« idea of unraveling this mystery. But 
man is prone to disappointment, as we shall 
soon see. About the fifteenth of November 
the insect appeared, but, mirabile dietu ! as 
dififerent from the cotton fiy as it is possible 
to suppose one insect could differ from 
another. It belonged altogether to a dif- 
ferent family, a description of which I give, 
as follows : 

Antennas filiform; black, six lines in 
length. Palpi four, two external and two 
intermediate, the external white, twice the 
length of the other two, in shape angular, 
the angle projecting externally. The two 
middle are straight, scarcely perceptible 
over a strong light ; they are of a dark 
color. Wings four ; hymenopterous ; in- 
cumbent, extending to and exactly even with 
the end of the tail ; shape of the wings, 
which are small and extremely delicate, are 
like that of a fan. Front legs half the 
length of the posterior, of a uniform orange 
color ; the intermediate legs very little 
longer than the anterior; the thighs of a 
deep orange color, the rest of the leg 
annulated with orange and white. The 
posterior legs long in comparison to the 
others ; thighs of a deep oranee color, the 
rest of the leg annulated with black and 
white, the rings being larger than those of 
the intermediate. The trunk is of a uniform 
shining black, as would be the upper surface 
of the abdomen also, were it not for the very 
narrow white bands which connect the black 
scales together, giving to the abdomen an 
annulated appearance ; these white lines do 
not encircle the abdomen, but terminate 
uniformly on the sides. On the under sur- 
face of the abdomen these white rings again 
commence, which are much larger than 
those on the upper surface, causing the 
abdomen to look almost white. The tail 



terminates in a bifurcated i heath, inclosing 
a long blunt sting, projecting considerably 
beyond the tail, and forming a very promi- 
nent feature in the ffeneral figure of the 
insect. This is a small slender insect, much 
lonser than the honey bee, but not so thick. 
Now, it is evident from its specific 
character, as well as from its parasitic na- 
ture, this insect belongs to that numerous 
class called iekneumonSf of which there are 
upwards of five hundred species. As I am 
not at present in possession of any practical 
work on Entomology, I cannot determine 
the species of this ichneumon, but to show 
that it differs in some respect from the 
family to which it belongs, I will quote a 
paragraph from a work before me, in which 
are set forth some peculiarities belonging to 
that class of insects as a genus : 

" The whole of this singular genus have been de- 
nominated parasitical, on account of the very extra- 
ordinary manner in which they provide for the nitore 
support of their young. The fly feeds on the honey 
of flowers, and when about to lay her eggs, perforates 
the body of some other Insect, or its larva with''its 
sting or instrument, at the end of the abdomen, and 
then deposits them. The eggs in a few days hatch, 
and the young larvs, which resemble minute white 
maggots, noi^sh themselves with the juices of the 
foster parent, which, however, continues to move 
about and feed until near the time of its changing in- 
to a chrysalis, when the larvoD of the ichneumon 
creep out by perforating the skin in various places, 
and each spinning itself up in a small oval silken 
case, changes into a chrysalis, and after a certain 
period they emerge in the state of complete ichneu- 
mons." 

It will be seen that there is a peculiarity 
attached to this ichneumon not included in 
the above description, that of appropriating 
the chrysalis as well as the larvs of other 
insects, to the use of their young. All 
ichneumons that I ever read of spin their 
own chrysalis, but this is the prince^ of 
parasites, for not content with eating the 
substance of his neighbor, he seizes also on 
his house. So far as I have read concerning 
this curious family of insects, this is a 
nondescript. As an example of these 
insects called ichneumons, I may mention 
the ichneumon sedvciort or dirt-dauber, well 
known to everybody as that wasp-like insect 
which builds its clay houses on the walls, 
and particularly in the recesses of windows, 
to the great annoyance of the tidy house- 
wife. 

Thus is answered the question why the 
cotton fly did not again eat up the scant 
foliage which subsequently appeared on the 
stalks. This little usurper goes forth in 
search of ** whom he may devour," and as 
soon as he finds a house built and well 
provisioned, he seizes upon it for his 
posterity, which he does in the following 
manner : when he finds a cotton worm he 
pierces it with the instrument with which 
its tail is armed, and deposits an egg ; the 
cotton worm soon spins itself up into its 
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caie, there to await the period of its perfec- 
tion, which never arrives, for soon tne egg 
of ihe^ ichneumon hatches, and falls to 
devouring his helpless companion. This 
work of extermination continues until there 
is not a vestige of the cotton fly left. 1 
Tenture to say, while I am now writing, 
(first of December,) there is not an egg, 
chrysalis, or fly, in the confines of the 
United- States. My speculations on the na- 
ture and habits of the cotton fly have led me 
to adopt the following hypothesis : That it 
is a native of tropical climates, and never 
can pass a single winter beyond them, con- 
sequently never can become naturalized in 
the United States, or any where else where 
the cotton plant is not perennial, for nature 
has made no provision by which they can 
survive more than ten or twelve days, there- 
fore they must perish wherever the cotton 
plant perishes during a period of five or six 
months. That wherever they have pre- 
vailed in our cotton growing regions, it is 
when they have become ver^ numerous and 
consumed all the cotton in their native 
climes, and then go in search of their food 
in more northern climates. It is not to be 
presumed that this happens oAen, but the 
same remark will hold in regard to the cot- 
ton fly as it will to many other insects, that 
owing to some unknown cause they become 
exceedingly numerous, but at long and 
irregular intervals. The locust has already 
been noticed as an example, and many more 
might be cited. I, however, will mention 
another to which I was an eye-witness : 
About eighteen years ago the greeny or blow- 
fy, became so numerous that thousands of 
animals perished by them, as also some 
human beings. The least spot of blood, 
the moisture of the mouth, eyes,orno8e, was 
sufficient to cause a deposit of eggs. Sick 
persons, particularly those who bad not 
proper attention, suflered. Several negro 
children who came under my notice, felT a 
sacrifice to them, and it was with diflSculty 
that many others were saved. In these 
instances the fly deposited the eggs within 
the nostrils, where they soon caused death 
by producing inflammation of the brain. 
This fly is annual, and scarcely ever de- 
posits its eggs on an animal, except it be 
the victim of a running sore ; but at the 
period alluded to above, it appeared that 
there was scarcely animal flesh enough to 
feed the maggots of this numerous host. It 
is but once within my recollection, that I 
have witnessed this phenomenon, and 
neither before nor since have I heard of 
such ravages of the green fly. Why they 
should have existed in such incredible num- 
bers at the time referred to is a question 
not to be easily answered. 

There are three circumstances upon which 
I found my arguments in support of my 



hypothesis of the cotton fly : First. Nature 
has made no provision by which it could 
survive the winter season. Second. The 
irre^larity of their appearance. Third. 
Their progress from south to north, and 
from west to east. 

It may be remarked on proposition first, 
that all insects included within the genus 
phalenot hibernate in the state of a chrysalis, 
therefore it is utterly impossible for the 
cotton fly to hibernate in that manner, as 
they remain but ten days in chrysalis. The 
fly does not hibernate, for the period of their 
existence is but ten or twelve days. It 
cannot be in the state of the eggt for it is a 
law equally inflexible with regard to this 
tribe, that the egg must be deposited on the 
leaf on which the larvie are to feed, and the 
reason is very plain, for these larve, when 
first hatched, are minute living points, of an 
exceedingly helpless nature, almost devoid 
of locomotion, or possessing it in too small 
a degree to enable it go in search of its 
food. But let us suppose that the egg does 
burvive the winter, how does it happen that 
when the worm first makes its appearance 
it is found on the very summits of the cot- 
ton instead of the lower branches : parts 
that it would reach the soonest if it pro- 
ceeded from the ground upwards. 

The phalcna mon^ or silk worm, is an 
insect of the same genus as the cotton fly, 
and whose habitudes are very much the 
same as the latter, tropical in its nature, 
confining itself to a particular vegetable, the 
different species of mulberry, and being 
short lived in the chrysalis, remaining in 
this state but fifteen days. At the approach 
of winter, when the mulberry trees cast their 
leaves and remain leafless for many months, 
these insects, in our climate, would all 
perish, were they left to themselves. But 
art in this respect has triumphed over 
nature, for the silk grower at a certain 
season gathers a parcel of e^ga and places 
them in a cold darK place until the mulberry 
tree shall again aflord them food in the 
spring, and in this manner they are per- 
petuated, and this is the only possible way 
that they could be preserved here ; tney are 
like some tender exotic, which flourishes as 
long as the warmth of the hot-house affords 
them a congenial atmosphere, but perishes 
if left to buffet the rigors of winter. 

Proposition Second. Here I contend that 
when an insect is a native of or naturalized 
in any country, they are always governed 
by some invariable laws which determine 
their appearance. The grasshopper is an- 
nual, coming every spring or summer ; the 
locust of our climate septem-decennial, 
appearing once in seventeen years, but the 
cotton fly has no regular periods of return, 
showing that when it reaches our climate it 
is by some casualty. 
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In propoflition third, I maintain that if the 
cotton fly soiourned here during the winter 
' or winters, that when it did appear at all, it 
would do 80 simultaneouslv through the 
whole cotton district, instead of which we 
see it progressing regularly from south to 
north, and from west to east. 

Such are the speculations that I have 
entertained concerning the cotton worm, 
from which I conclude it originates in 
South America, and reaches us through 
Mexico, and never can become a denizen of 
our soil. — Gorham, 

COTTON CATERPILLAR.— This fatal 
worm, like the locust of Egypt, threatens to 
leave no "green thing alive" wherever it 
finds admission. It is the scourge of the 
cotton planter, and the devastation of his 
teeming fields is almost the certain. result of 
its visits. Whoever shall devise a scheme 
for the extirpation of such an enemy, will 
confer a benefit upon his country, which 
nothing could reward. All efforts have 
hitherto proved unavailing. Mr. Affleck, of 
Mississippi, that able and practical agricul- 
turist, thus describes the character and 
habits of the insect. 

"The parent insect is a night-flying or 
owlet moth, I think belonging to the Mames- 
TRADiB— of a beautiful greenish gray, with 
bronze shadincr : on each outer wing there 
are two small white spots, shaded with 
bronze, near the shoulder and in a line with 
die edge ; and lower down, a large kidney- 
shaped black or brown spot, shaded with 
white. Several wavy lines of purple crop 
the outer wing, which has also a fringe of 
the same color on the inner edge, and a fringe 

Say and purple at the end. The body is 
ick, and tapers to the end. The female is 
larger than the male, but they are otherwise 
much alike. The female deposits her eggs 
on the leaf (I am not fully satisfied that they 
arc placed only there) in clusters ; they are 
round, and whitish or pale green, and quite 
small. Thej^ are hatched in from two to five 
days, according to the weather, and immedi- 
ately commence eating the leaves of the 
plant. They increase rapidly in size, attain- 
ing their full growth of one and a half inches 
in from three to five weeks. They are of 
a light green color, vrith longitudinal stripes 
of yellow on the sides, and along the back 
two black ones, separated by a very narrow 
line of white. Some are without the black 
stripes. They are also studded vrith small, 
distinct black spots, from nearly every one of 
which a black hair grows. They have six- 
teen legs— one pair behind, eight in the cen- 
tre of the body, and six fore-legs. They 
elevate the front half of the body, when at 
rest, giving it a continued motion from side 
to side. They give forth, when in numbers 
in a field, a peculiar sweetish odor, readily 



recognizable by the observant planter. During 
the lifetime of the worm, it casts its skin at 
least four times. When it has attained its 
full growth, it places itself near one of the 
comers of the leaf, spins a few threads of 
silk, attaching them to the leaf in such a waj 
as to draw up the edge, which it makes fast 
to the surface of the leaf, forming a scroll, 
within which it undergoes its transformation 
to a pupa. This it does in thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours. The pupa is black and slimy. 
In this state it remains from one to three 
weeks. I have found the state of the weather 
influence the change thns far, generally from 
seven to twelve days — when the perfect in- 
sect appears, and proceeds to multiply her 
species. This, each female will do to the 
extent of from two to six hundred or more.'* 

In relation to the regions which the cater- 
pillar usually frequents, Mr. Affleck remarks : 

*' This scourge to the cotton planter is by 
no means a new thing ; nor is it confined to 
this country alone. In all the West India 
Islands, Guiana, and elsewhere in South 
America, it has been the frequent means of 
greatly lessening the crops. In Georgia, the 
caterpillar made its appearance as early as 
1793. In that year the destruction was com- 
plete (from Major Butler's field of four hun- 
dred acres, only eighteen bags were made). 
Seven years afterward they commenced the 
work of devastation in South Carolina. In 
1804, the crops, which would have been de- 
voured by them, were, vrith the enemy, ef- 
fectually destroyed by the hurricane of that 
year. (Between 1804 and 1825, their depre- 
dations were only occasional, and then con- 
fined to particular fields.) In 1825, the visit 
of the worm was renewed, and its ravages 
were universal and complete. In 1827, *29, 
'33, '34, '40, '41, and '43, the lower parishes 
generally, or particular locations, suflTered 
^eatly by its depredations. (The caterpillar 
18 seldom seen in the upper parishes.) In 
Guiana the worm is called chenille. An in- 
teresting account of it is given in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, article Cotton^ by Dr. 
Chisholm, of Clifton. The same account is 
repeated abnost verhaiim^ by Mr Porter, in 
his "Tropical Agriculturist." They appear 
there every year— doing material injury, 
however, only every second or third year. 
They show themselves in that mild climate 
even during the winter, and appear and dis- 
appear many times during the year. Some 
elaborate estimates are made by Dr. C, of 
the amount of labor which might be profita^ 
bly expended in destroying the chenille, to 
which I would refer the cunous, though they 
do not apply well to the present value of cot- 
ton. He gives one hint, however, which I 
think a good one. The tobacco growers of 
Maiylana and Virginia have acted upon it 
for many years, and with much success. 
" A prudent and economical planter will in- 
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crease the brood of every species of domes- 
tic poultry, particularly tuikeys ; for this has 
a tendency to diminish the brood of chenille 
in a very great degree, while profit arises 
from the augmentation of useful stock. 
Turkeys are observed to have a remarkable 
appetite for the larvs of the cotton moth, and 
devour prodigious quantities of them." In the 
Bahamas, between March and September, 
1788, no less than two hundred and eighty 
tons of cotton, on a moderate scale, were de- 
voured by this worm. The same cause pro- 
duced the abandonment of the ffossypium 
culture in several of the West India Islands. 
I saw it recently stated, that the destruction 
of the plant by the caterpillar put an entire 
stop to the cultivation of cotton, for many 
years in Egypt. The prospect of a like re- 
sult in this country seems by no means im- 
£robable. The appearance of the worm has 
itherto been partial, large districts and even 
entire states escaping ; but this year it seems 
to be general over the entire cotton growing 
region." 

He concludes with an extract from Sea- 
brook's *^ Cotton Plant" exhibiting a method 
by means of which Mr. Townsend, of South 
Carolina, arrested the progress of the worm 
in his fields*: 

** 1. His people searched for and killed 
both the worm and the chrysalis of the first 
brood. 

** 2. On the appearance of the second brood, 
he scattered com on the field to invite the 
notice of the birds, and while they depredated 
on the worms on the tops of the stalks and 
their upper limbs, the turkeys destroyed the 
enemy on the lower branches. 

** 3. When in the aurelia state, the negroes 
crushed them between their fingers. 

" 4. Some patches of cotton, where the cat- 
erpillars were very thick and the birds and 
turkeys could not get access to them, were 
destroyed. 

** 5. The tops of the plants, and the ends of 
all the tender and luxuriant branches, where 
the eggs of the butterfly are usually deposit- 
ed, were cut off. 

" By these means, resolutely pursued, al- 
though at one time the prospect of checking 
the depredation was almost cheerless, not the 
slightest injury to the field was sustained." 

We were favored with the subjoined letter, 
some time ago, from a gentleman formerly 
resident in Florida, and made an extract from 
iL We notice since that others have ad- 
vanced similar views, and the subject is cer- 
tainly deserving of attention : 

•* The caterpillar is the origin of the army 
worm, and as plowing cotton fields is not 
performed until near the time of planting, 
they remain undisturbed until they have so 
far gained maturity, that they are not destroy- 
ed by the plow, and at that season they are 



not apt to be injured by frosts ; soon after 
they begin to feed on tender vegetation, lay 
millions of eggs, which mature so as to need 
food, and thus they increase until they de- 
serve the name of army wonn. Their effect 
is only too well known. 

"Rainy, cloudy weather, produces them 
fastest ; hot dry weather is not so favorable, 
but if the heat is too ffreat, they can soon 
get beyond the heat in the earth, even if they 
should feed at night. They will find places 
to spend the winter, not only in the ground, 
but under wood, in the crevices of the rough 
bark of stumps or trees. If no remedy is 
found to exterminate them, they will increase 
until the cotton country will share the fate of 

" Now for the remedy. So soon as a field, 
or part of a field, is relieved of its crop, cut 
down all the stalks, set fire to them some 
clear, dry day ; and cause the fire to run over 
the field. If the stalks do not furnish a 
sufiSciency of material to produce a good fire, 
pine ox oak leaves should be added. The 
stumps and standing trees will take fire, and 
the deposit of the eggs will be reached by 
the devouring flames, and the origin of the 
caterpillar and fly will thus be destroyed. 
Adjoining woods, and if possible, fences 
should be removed, and be subjected to the 
cleansing effect of the fire. This is an easy 
and will be an effectual process, which will 
again cause cotton fields to repay the planter 
by a good product. 

" I say to the industrious cotton planter, 
run fire over your cotton fields, and you will 
secure your usual product. So soon as the 
cotton is so far advanced as not to be subject 
to injury, if hogs are turned into the field 
they will hunt the caterpillars, eat and get fat 
on them ; will, in fact, take them in prefer- 
ence to com. The planter will thus turn this 
destractive insect to profit by fattening hogs." 

COTTON WORMS, &c.— There is 
probably no subject of practical agriculture 
that will be found on investigation to chal- 
lenge in the experience of those engaged in 
its culture such varied and contradictory re- 
sults as cotton. There is less perceived 
uniformity of practice observed in the cul- 
ture of the cotton plant, than in that of any 
other agricultural staple — and yet with all 
this diversity of cultivating process, there is 
no other staple that generally yields such 
profitable results, exhibiting at the same 
time an extraordinary adaptation to every 
variety of soil and climate. So that in your 
inquiries on the subject, any peculiar mode 
of culture should not constitute so important 
an item of investigation, as the ascertain- 
ment, if possible, by an appeal to the re- 
searches of intelligent planters, of the origin 
of the whole tribe of destmctive insects that 
habitually infest the cotton crop— I allude 
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particularly to the Bprin^ insects called lice^ 
that are found to prevail more fatally and 
invariably^ irrespective of climate, than any 
other enemy to the plant. And I venture to 
assert, that there is no problem in the modus 
operandi of the crop, that will elicit more 
perplexing controversy. For the last few 
years I have devoted much anxious and mi- 
nute attention to the prevalence of this class 
of insects, with the view to satisfy myself 
about their ori^n, and consequently to be 
enabled to devise some preventive to their 
recurrence. The result of my observations 
enables me to assert that no kind of weather 
nor peculiarity of locality is any guaranty 
against their existence — and that sudden 
vicissitudes in the season, a few weeks after 
the plant gets up, are most favorable to their 
production. It may also be asserted that 
they are inherently peculiar to the cotton 
crop, inasmuch as they are never seen in- 
vading any other vegetable growth. There 
are two opinions most current among the 
planters as to their origin. The on^ attri- 
butes their existence to some flying insect, 
that deposits the larva on the under side of 
the leaf of the plant — ^the other holds that 
famous little model of industry, the ant, re- 
sponsible for the production of this mis- 
cnievous nuisance, inasmuch as they are 
always found existing contemporaneously. 
I am. much disposed to acknowledge myself 
the advocate of the latter opinion, from the 
fact that though I have always observed them 
existing together, I have never detected the 
ant playing the part of depredator on the 
lice. An entomological experiment, expos- 
ing the procreation of the ant, could at once 
settle the question. But let either one of 
these theories be verified by experiment, yet 
the important desideratum is presented, 
what remedy or prevention can be devised 
for this mischievous enemy to our cotton 
crops 1 It has recently occurred to me, that 
inasmuch as plaster of paris has proved a 
specific for the Hessian fly in the wheat 
crop of the North, may it not also prove a 
valuable remedy in the hands of the cotton 
planters, either by rubbing the seed previous- 
ly to plantinff with it, or by using it as a top- 
dressing to the plant at the time it is most 
liable to the ravages of this insect. At any 
rate, I shall make an experimental test of it 
in my crop the next season. I would call 
your attention to another somewhat novel 
opinion recently advanced on intelligent and 
practical authority, that the cotton plant is 
destined to a decided, though gradual, im- 
provement in its productive qualities, as it 
recedes from what has hitherto been consi- 
dered its favorite climate to a higher latitude 
— an opinion that is doubtless based on the 
fact that the cotton crop north of 34 degrees 
is comparatively exempt from the desolating 
ravages of the worm and caterpillar, so pre- 



valent farther south — and should time con- 
tinue to verify this opinion, an auspicious 
influence on the cotton market must neces- 
sarily follow, from the decreased production 
of the article. 

COTTON INSECTS, Etc.* — I have 
read with attention Dr. Gorham's essay on 
the cotton worm. It might be considered 
presumptuous in me to dispute any of his 
statements, from his superior scientific 
knowledge ; but my having been a practical 
cotton planter for the last fifty years, and 
one not totally devoid of observation, I hope 
will be an excuse with you, with him, and 
with the public, for correcting a few errors 
that he has fallen into. 

We had the worms in great abundance 
last year, and eonsequenily the doctor thinks 
we shall have none this year, or, if any, not 
before cotton leaves have attained their full 
maturity, ("greatest maturity" are his 
words,) and then goes on to confute some 
erroneous writings on the subject. Now, 
like the yellow fever, they would be more 
likely to return, if no occurrence happened, if 
no remedy was applied, or means taken to 
avert both the one and the other. The same 
local causes which induced the yellow fever 
one year, would continue to induce it the 
next year, if not removed or rendered in- 
noxious by some means, either natural or 
artificial. So would the chenille (the dis- 
tinctive name of the caterpillar under 
consideration). I agree with the doctor that 
we are not likely to suffer by them this year, 
but from very different causes to those he 
mentions. It is to the otUs that we are in- 
debted for making any cotton in this coun- 
try ; they are the great enemies to the che- 
nille as well as other insects. The assist- 
ance from the ichneumon is very feeble. 
Whenever the chenille or other caterpillars 
appear in large numbers, the ants increase 
in ratio, from the quantity of food afforded 
them by these insects. On the first year's 
appearance of the worms, the ants are thin, 
but few in number ; but the next year they 
are very numerous, and compose an armg 
too strong for the doctor's army worm. 
These insects always begin their depreda- 
tions in small numbers, and when they are 
not checked or destroyed, go through all 
their different metamorphoses in twenty- 
eight days or one lunar month, each fly or 
moth depositing eggs, which produce flfleen 
hundred to three thousand worms, as was 
completely verified and proved in my pre- 
sence, about fifty years ago, by an intimate 
friend of mine. The doctor is wrong in his 
statement, that 1820 was the first year of the 
appearance of this insect in Louisiana. I came 



♦ From PhUlip Wlnfree, Esq., Mulberry Creek* 
Iberville, La. 
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to th« parish of Iberville in 1806, and the cot- 
ton fields had been laid waste by them a year 
or two before. What forcibly impresses this 
upon my mind is that the inhabitants had 
applied to their priest, Father St. Pierre, for 
holy water to drive them away ; and I must 
add, in justice to Mr. St. Pierre, that he told 
Uiem it would have no effect, but gave them 
the holy water at their earnest request. 

Dr. Gorham thinks we receive the stock 
from Mexico or South America. If this 
were the case, it must be in the moth or 
fly state that the chrysalis is'fixed and im- 
movable, and, according to his own showing, 
the army are easily arrested in their pro- 
gress, and never reach any existence ; the 
ly, too, it has been noted by hundreds of 
persons, can only keep on its wing for a few 
yards, but must alight and rest ; a much 
smaller stream than the Mississippi would 
itop their promss, and drown them all ; 
they are doubtless indigenous. As to how 
the stock is preserved through the winter, 
and for years, I believe no one knows. Their 
appearance is equally as irregular in the 
West Indies as here, and from what I have 
•een of them in the Bahamas, they are much 
more at home here. On clear, hot days 
there, they can only feed at night, or early in 
the morning, or late in the afternoon ; I have 
seen them drop dead from the leaves there, 
when they have remained too long on 
bushes, from the beat of the sun ; and I 
have also seen them killed there in immense 
numbers by the little cold, caused by a north 
or north-west wind in October or November ; 
here I have seen them feed all day in July 
and August, with the thermometer five to 
ten degrees higher, and I have seen them 
also feeding on leaves covered with frost — 
tke iderUieal same striped caterpillar. These 
worms first made their appearance in the 
French West India Islands ; the inhabitants 
called them chenille, and hence the general 
name for this peculiar worm. In 1814, or 
thereabouts, the chenille made their ap- 
pearance in ffreat numbers early in June, in 
Iberville, and eat our cotton close down to 
the ffround. Cotton was then planted in 
Apn^ and the main stems were so tender, 



that the worms ate them up. The doctor is 
mistaken in saying that tnese worms feed 
upon cotton bushes alone, for this very year 
they fed first upon the young tender crab 
grass, and ate the whole of it up before they 
attacked the cotton, and in the West Indies 
they feed promiscuously upon the leaves of 
a plant there called the salve bush; this 
plant grows about the height, and the leaves 
are a good deal like the mullein of this coun- 
try, having a whitish color, and thick, soft 
velvety feeling. 

Can the doctor tell us how it happens that 
the tobacco worm finds out every plant of 
tobacco, scattered in nooks and comers, far 
from tobacco plantations, and on the first 
year of planting it 1 Is it not possible that 
the same species of worm feedmg on differ- 
ent plants may change its appearance 1 

In the year above mentioned, the chenille 
made their appearance simultaneously in 
Iberville, and adjacent parishes, and at 
Colonel Thomas' on the Bayou Barbara, 
situated ten miles, on a straight line, from 
any other plantation. As to the means of 
destroying them, except by their natural 
enemies, I conceive we have only one or two 
ways, and these very equivocal. Their pro- 
pensity to fiy into a liffht at night is known 
to every one, where they exist in the fly- 
state. By kindling blazing fires at night, at 
a proper distance apart, and keeping them 
burning briskly, from eight to ten o'clock at 
night, immense numbers are destroyed. 
(This is their principal time for flying about, 
and they will travel about three acres to a 
fire.) The fly ought to be watched, and as 
soon as they leave the chrysalis, and before 
they deposit their eggs, these fires ought to 
commence. I have luiown some good result 
from this, and if the measure had been fol- 
lowed by all the neighboring planters I 
make no doubt that nearly the whole crop 
would have been saved. We might do some 
good by sending all hands into the field and 
crushing them while in the chrysalis state ; 
but it would be tedious work to destroy them 
in this way ; we could hardly afford the loss 
of time from other work ; fiires can be made 
with much more facility. 



COTTON PLANTATION STATISTICS. 

Table showing the production, of Cotton, its price, trc., on an estate in Ouachita {Louisiana)/or eight ysars^ 
xDith the amount of supplies purchased. 



1839.. 

1840. 

18^1.. 

1842 . 

1843. 

1844. 

1845 

1848. 



451.. 
451.- 
334.. 
509.. 
389. 
395. 
478.. 
333 



Toua.... 8,28S. 



VH 

Prle« moof^ 
5\ t S}i 12,380. 



Atmimw 
per Ml* 
.28.00.. 



Ootloni, 



9 t na 14,720 37.50.... 

. 7 a 934 10,338 30.33... 

. 4\ n. 1^ 12,057 32.33.... 

. 5?4 » 9 12,149 31.00... 

. 4?4 a 8)4 8,345 21.00 

. 6H a 7H 13,630. 

.10 all 14,474. 



.08,999. 



...28.00 

...43.50 



Wooko, 
Neno 
Clothh«. 
jmrda jmi^n 

....750 1,250.. 

....750 1,250.. 

....750 1,250.. 

750 1,250 . 

820 1,800.. 

820 1,800.. 



820. 



.31.40 



.781av. 



.1,800. 
.1.600. 

.1^. 



..75 
..75 
..75 
..75 
.80 
.80 
..80 
.80 

..77 
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It will be tMa ftrom the foregoing Uble, that the average amoant of cotton raised daring the eight yeuti 
was 410 bales ; average price 9^ cenU per pound ; average proceeds per year, $19,387 ; average per bale, 
#aO 39.* The weight of the bales was 400 to 450 lbs. The land cultivated was increased nrom 400 acres 
in 1839 to 530 in 1§4<(. The number of slaves was not augmented more than two or three daring all the 
time by purchase, and the land was rather improved by ditching than exhausted. 



COTTON. 

BICBIPTSAT NBW-OBLBAJrS. 

1893 Sept. 90 4 

1824 July 30 1 

1825 Aug. 28 10 

1836 Aug. 15 17 

1827 Sept. 15 33 

1828 ^' 7 6 • 

1829 " 19 2 

1830 ** 18 13 

1831 " 10 4 

1832 Aug. 18 3 

1833 *^ 24 1 

1834 " 28 28 

1835. " 29 1 

183« " 24 1 

1837 " 20 1 

1838 " 26 1 

1839 " 5 5 

1840 " 9 1 

1841 July 31 1 or 

1843 *< 25 1 

1843 Aug. 17 1 

1844 July 23 4 

1845 " 30 1 

1846 Aug. 7 7 

1847 " 9 3 

1848 " 5 1 



COTTON AND ITS PROSPECTS— 
American and Foreign Product ; Demand 
AND Supply op the World ; India Cottons 
AND Competition ; Future Prospects, 
&c. — No agricultural staple has ever pro- 
duced 80 great an effect upon the civilization 
of the world as cotton. You cannot civilize 
man until you first clothe his nakedness. 
After the knowledge of good and evil, the 
first thing done by our early parents was to 
weave fig leaves for aprons. A naked man 
must necessarily become a savage man. 
Heretofore, in the history of the world, there 
has been no cheap and abundant article 
raised by which the poor and helpless could 
be clothed on an extensive scale. Hence it 
is that civilization has had narrow bounds. 
Before the invention of gunpowder and 
artillery, those people who acquired the arts 
and wealth of civilization were constantly 
overrun by barbarian and brutal numbers, 
who banded together for plunder and indul- 
gence. Since those inventions, the wealthy 
and refined portions of the earth have been 
able to defend themselves against barbarian 
hordes, and civilization has been nurtured. 
The tide has been tamed and the course of 
invasion has been reversed. The more cul- 
tivated and wealthy nations have overrun 
those less so. But the difficulty was to 
civilize after they had conquered. They had 
no means of extending commerce and its re- 
finements, for want of an abundant and cheap 
article by which to clothe the nakedness of 
barbarian life. But the invention of ma- 
chinery in New and Old England, together 
with the vast production of cotton by slave 



labor in the South, have tapplled the de- 
ficiency. 

There is not a battle that England has 
fought in India, Affghanistan, or China, 
nor that France has fought in Africa, or 
that the United States fought on the plains 
of Mexico, that did not extend the consump- 
tion of cotton) and in the results will finally 
bless the people conquered. It will, in the 
course of time, introduce trade and cCm- 
merce, and with them the arts and refine- 
ments of life. It is thus that Providence 
has ever worked upon the destinies of man. 
When the Lord had selected the firvtbom of 
Egypt as victims to illustrate his power and 
vindicate liis decrees, and left his bloody 
sign upon the lintels and side-posts, that the 
destroying an^el might pass over his chosen 
people, this visitation of an awfiil dispensa- 
tion was but a part of His providence in 
working out the redemption of Israel. 

And when, in modem times. He chooMS 
to mark the tracks of civilization upon ihm 
bloody fields of conquest, it is but to rouse a 
barbarian people from their stupor and indo- 
lence, and quicken a worthless and profligate 
mass with new enterprise and life, and fit 
them for that sreat day of universal light and 
peace which He has promised for mankind 
m the millennium. It is by war you conquer 
an ignorant and barbarian people, and then 
by commerce and trade with them you in- 
troduce the comforts and arts of civilization. 

In this point of view, the culture of cotton 
becomes deeply interesting to the statesman 
and philanthropist. How far can it be ex- 
tended, and what can we cakulate on as to 
its production in the future 1 

The aggregate production for the last tea 
years in the states of this Confederacy hae 
been 21,370,000 bags, and the average per 
year has been 2,137.000 bales. We may 
reasonably infer that it has nearly reached 
its maximum. In 1839 and '40, the produc- 
tion was 2,177,835 bags ; while in 1846 and 
'47, it was only 1,778,051. In 1842 and '43 
the production was 2,378,875, and in 1844 
and '45 it was 2,394,503, which is the largest 
crop ever raised, except the crop of 1848 and 
'49, which was 2,728,596, while the crro of 
1850 and '51 will be about 2,230,000. Thus 
it would appear it has been little or no in- 
crease in production in the last ten years, 
the crop of 1839-'40 bein? about equal to the 
last crop. The reason for this is obvious. 
The general idea used to be, that the only 
limitation to the production of cotton was the 
proper ylimate and soil, and that of course, 
then, there was scarcely any limit in the 
United States. But this is a great mistaike. 
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The gKBi limitation to production is labor. 
Whenever cotton rises to 10 cents, labor be- 
comes too dear to increase production ra- 
pidly. When cotton rises, sugar, rice and 
tobacco also bear a good price, and bread- 
•tufls rise also, so there can be no rapid 
transfer of labor, it being in good demand 
fkewhere. By excluding, as well as we can, 
all those in the cotton states who are engaged 
in the culture of rice and sugar, as well as 
those in the mountains of Georgia, Alabama 
and South Carolina, who produce grain only, 
and by addins those in North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Arkansas, who are engaged 
partially in producing cotton, we estmiate 
the slaves at 1,200,000. And of these we 
estimate 800,000 as workers, which is prob- 
ably not excessive, when we consider that 
the Southwest, the great cotton region, is 
newly settled, and the number of children 
out of all proportion less than in negroes 
peopled by a natural growth of population. 
There are about 100,0^ white laborers, also, 
anffaffed in the production of cotton. This, 
added to the 800,000 slaves, would make 
900,000 actual workers in culture. In the 
>eal cotton region, perhaps the average 
number of acres per hand is ten ; whereas, 
high up in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas, 
the average is not three acres white and 
black per hand. Besides, in these same re- 
gions the number of acres in grain per hand 
will be at least seven. The average per 
hand in cotton may then be put down at nve 
acres. This would give 4,500,000 acres in 
cotton. Then take the 2,137,000 bags as 
the average production for the last ten years, 
which is a fact, and we have the annual pro- 
duction per acre at a little under half a bale — 
or a tittle more than two acres per bale — and 
to the 900,000 workers it would not be quite 
two and a-half bags per hand. And all prac- 
tical men know this is about the production 
in any given section ^bracing fifty miles 
aquare. 

To see that the true limitation upon the 
pnniuction of cotton is labor, and how diffi- 
cult it is to transfer labor, we have but to 
estimate the capital engaged in cotton. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his re- 
port, made Mjarch 4th, 1836, estimated 
the capital invested in raising cotton at 
$771,000,000. But he then estimated the 
number of acres in cotton at 2,000,000, and 
the annual product at 800 lbs. net cotton per 
acre, which was entirely too large an esti- 
mate. No doubt he took the estimate of 
some fine section in Mississippi, made by 
sanguine young planters as to the produc- 
tion per acre there, and upon that estimated 
the number of acres necessary to produce 
the crop as known. He made the number 
of acres too small and the production too 
large. By the best cakolatums from the 



census of 1840, and other sources, we would 
estimate the slaves engaged in producing ;— > 

1. Cotton at 1,300,000, which at $500. . .$600,000,000 

8. Land, 4,500,000 acres, at $10 45,000,000 

3. Land in sraln, 0,800,000 acres, at $10. . 03,000,000 

4. Land in Umber, pastore, &c., 14,000,000 

at $3 42,000,000 

6. Mnles and horaea. 400,000, at $100. . . . 40,000,000 

6. Hofs and sheep, 4,500,000, at $1 4,500,000 

7. CatUe, 300,000, at $5 1,500.000 

S.'Plows, 500,000, at $3^ 1,000,000 

9. Wagons and other plantation imple- 

ments, &c 1,000,000 

$708,000,000 
Pnt the amount of capital vested in the 

production of cotton at $800,000,000 

Of course this does not embrace the whole 
capital of the cotton region, commercial, 
manufitcturing, profession^, mechanical, and 
artisan; but I merely mean to calculate 
the amount actually vested in raising the 
2,173,000 bags produced annually for the last 
ten years, as shown from the tables. 

If the 800,000,000 of capital produce an 
average in ten years of 2,137,000 bales per 
year, it will take $100,000,000 of capital to 
produce 267,126 bags. Thus we will see, 
that to make this a permanent increase in 
the production of cotton per annum, for the 
next ten years, it will require a transfer of 
capital, or an increase of capital, which is 
the same thing, of $100,000,000. One 
hundred millions of dollars ! This calcula- 
tion is made upon an estimate of cotton at 
10 cents, and whenever it gets over that, 
the increase in the price of li3>or is so great, 
that it would require more than the 
$100,000,000 to produce the 267,125 baffs; 
and when it gets below the 10 cents, then 
the inducement is not so sreat to increase 
the production. A transfer in capital of 
$100,000,000 from other departmenU of 
labor, to that of cotton, cannot be done im- 
mediately, without a shock, or a great rise 
in those productions from which such capital 
is abstracted. There may be an increase in 
a cotton crop from fine seasons and suitable 
years ; but take the average often years, and 
it is the true mode by which to calculate the 
capacity of the country to produce the arti- 
cle, there is a great mistake as to the sup- 
posed capacity of the country to produce any 
amount of it. Counting-house clerks, who 
know nothing of the country, make the esti- 
mates, and it is taken for granted, in New 
and Old England, that there is no difficulty 
in producing any amount. But when you 
come to ctdculate that it takes at least 
$100,000,000 vested capital to produce per- 
manently 267,126 bags, you then see the 
difiSculties. When we calculate again, that 
the white population of these states now ex- 
ceeds 20,000,000 of people, and that in 
twenty years the white population alone will 
equal 37,000,000 ; if we allow for emigration 
here, we will see that the time is n^idly 
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coming, when a great question in society 
here will be : How is that population to be 
fedl Heretofore, our population has been 
so sparse that there has literally been no heed 
taken as to what we should eat, or where- 
withal we should be clothed. But the time 
is coming when we shaU have to consider 
this matter. Whenever this becomes the 
case, there will be little room for cottori. 
Land and labor will be too important in 
raising breadstufifs. The encroachments of 
the white population, and the demand for 
food to supply them, will make a great limi- 
tation on the production of cotton. This is 
another element that has never been calcu- 
lated. The production of cotton belongs to 
a sparse population, and the protracted atten- 
tion of slave labor is essential to produce it 
on an extensive scale. Besides this, the 
vast increase of white population, will be 
pressing down upon the slave population. 
The law of population is, that where two raceb 
come into contact, under one government, 
and, from density, the great interest in so- 
cie^ is to support that population, the race 
which is the stronger will eat out the weaker. 
This arises from the necessity of self-preser- 
vation. In some instances this has been 
prevented by amalgamation ; but where the 
races are so distinct as the white and 
black, and where the union is so loathsome, 
this is impossible. 

In less than fifty years, this struggle for 
suppoit will be sensibly felt in this country. 
In ract, the census of 1840 exhibited symp- 
toms of it. From 1810 to 1820, the increase 
in the slave race in the United States, was 
80 per cent. ; and from 1820 to 1830, it was 
29 i per cent.; and from 1830 to 1840, it 
was only 22| per cent. The last census, as 
far as I have been able to get any authentic 
information, seems to be a little over 22 per 
cent. While the increase of the white popu- 
lation of the United States, since 1840, has 
been over 35 per cent., the increase of the 
slave population is but little over 22 per cent. 
It requires but little foresight to perceive the 
consequences. To say the least, it will 
press down upon the cotton region in the 
next twenty years, and limit its increased 
production. The real cotton belt is at any 
rate much more narrow than it was formerly 
supposed to be. The latitude of 32|<' may 
be said to be its centre in the southern 
states. The quantity per acre will diminish 
as rapidly going south of that latitude, as it 
will going north of it. True, this varies 
again, according to location. Altitude and 
distance from the ocean varies climate more 
than latitude. Our mountains run northeast 
and southwest, parallel with the sea-coast, 
and terminate low down in Greorgia and Ala- 
bama, so that as you pursue the latitude of 
82^^ west, you come to high lands in both 
these states, which make it difficult for cotton 



to mature abundantly ; and then as you ctom 
Alabama, and come to the depressed valley 
of the Mississippi, this parallel we find to be 
the finest for the heaviest production of 
cotton. 

It is said 270 feet in altitude is equal to 
one degree in latitude. Soon after you pass 
the Mississippi Valley, and rise to the spars 
of the Rocky Mountains, you get rapidly 
out of the cotton region. The highlands 
and " Northers " in Texas limit the cotton 
region in that state to a lower latitude than 
anyother portion of the South. 

There are one thousand millions of in- 
habitants in the world, and of that number 
not more than five hundred millions, or half 
the population of the earth, ever use cotton 
as an article of clothing. The production 
of cotton throughout tbe world may be esti- 
mated at about twelve hundred millions (^ 
pounds annually, of which the United States 
produce 845,000,000 pounds — calculating 
the average crop of 2,121,000, and each bag 
at near 400 pounds. The Secretary of the 
Treasury (Doc. 146, 4th vol. Ex. Doc. 
135-36) estimates the productioni of other 
countries as follows, viz : India 185,000,000 
pounds ; rest of Asia 110,000,000 pounds ; 
Brazil 30,000,000 ; West Indies 8,000,000 ; 
Egypt 25,000,000 ; rest of Africa 34,000,000 ; 
Mexico and South America, exclusive of 
Brazil, 35,000,000, and 13,000,000 pounds 
elsewhere. If one half the population of 
the earth (which is doubtful) now use this 
twelve hundred millions of cotton, it would 
make two and a half pounds per head. 
England and the United States now consume 
about thirteen pounds per head, and so will 
all highly civilized and commercial people, 
while those les^ so will consume less. The 
Turks, for instance, only use now about 
three pounds per head. Suppose, then, the 
thousand millions of people were to consume 
only three pounds per bead, it would make 
over 7,000,000,000 bags at 400 lbs. as the 
annual demand, and allow them two and a 
half pounds, which is now the consumption 
of only half the population of the earth, and 
it would make a demand for over six millions 
of bags. This increasing consumption is 
going on yearly, as commerce and civiliza- 
tion advance, and the improvements in in- 
tercourse will increase it in geometrical 
ratio ; and as nations become more refined 
and more opulent, its consumption, instead 
of being only two or three pounds per head, 
will reach ten pounds in the various forms 
in which it may be used. How vain and 
ignorant it is to talk of production out- 
running consumption ! Such a conclusion 
implies that commerce and the arts, with 
their necessary consequences, wealth, com- 
fort, and luxury, will be checked in their 
triumphant progress, and mankind fiUl back 
again into barbarism. This same cry as to 
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production oat-ranning consumption, was 
made at the increase of the tariff in 1628 and 
in 1832, when we raised 800,000 bags only, 
and regularly afterwards, wheneyer me tariff 
was to be raised, the same assertions were 
made. As far back as 1820, a Frenchman, 
named Jumbl, introduced the culture of 
Brazil cotton into Esypt. The Pacha or- 
dered it to be extended on a large scale. 
Niles* Register t in October, 1826, raised the 
alarm, and said "Egypt is our great and 
fearful rival, and has a capacity to supply 
much more than we have ever produced.'' 
So in 1842, the Northern papers, and par- 
ticularly the National, Intelligencer, were full 
of calculations to prove we were to be over- 
whelmed by the production of East India 
cotton. And the same papers could be quoted 
to prove, from figures, that nothing could 
save the South from the ruin of this competi- 
tion, but a tariff for protection, the best terms 
with our kind task-Tnasters. We were sup- 
posed to be infants who were to be kept in 
the nursery, and fed on pap by Northern 
nurses ! 

In a Senator's speech in 1842, we find the 
following : " While we have heretofore 
scarcely noticed the existence of that im- 
mense country (East India) which would 
secure to us a home market, where we might 
be allowed to trade on either our domestic 
calculations or our commercial calculations, 
all at once we find one of our great staples 
being supplanted in England, and in great 
danger of being driven from our home mar- 
kets by its producers." (See Mr. Smith's 
speech. United States Senate, 1842.) Unless 
we sink down into stupidity and ignorance, 
the day is past when such miserable cant is 
to have any control over us. If we are but 
true to ourselves, we can command the fu- 
ture, so far as our prosperity is concerned. 
England is in such a condition, that she must 
have our cotton. She has $180,000,000 capi- 
tal vested, and 225,000 persons immediately 
and actually devoted to the manufacture of 
cotton as laborers, and 700,000 more depend- 
ent upon these factories, and all depending 
Qpon the raw material from the United 
States. Gri^at Britain consumes and manu- 
lactures 425,000,000 pounds annually, and 
the value of her cotton manufactures is esti- 
Boated at $200,000,000 a year. Her commer. 
cial prosperity and credit depend upon this 
article. In fact, it may be said that her great 
Bank depends upon it, and with it her funded 
debt itself, and with th^se, her peace and 
present civil polity. Withdraw cotton from 
England, and it would produce a convulsion 
that would shake all her institutions. Any 
man cau see this from all her movements. 
She has subjugated all India to extend her 
commerce and manufactures. She desolated 
China, and spread havoc amongst a peaceful 
people by the thunder of her cannon, for the 
avowed purpose of forcbg them to admit 
12 



opium and eat it, but in reality to penetrate 
that mighty empire with her trade and mann* 
factures. 

By her treaty with China, and her mono- 
poly and power over India, she now com- 
mands the great increasing markets for manu- 
factured cottons over the world. These, with 
her concentrated banking power and com- 
mercial credits, give her a great advantage 
over all other people. It is all idle to sup- 
pose she can ever depend upon India for 
cotton. The length of vo^^a^, freight and 
insurance alone, would forbid it. The freight 
on cotton from the United States to Europe, 
will scarcely ever exceed one cent per 
pound, and the voyage will not average more 
than four weeks. Whereas, from Oalcntta, 
Madras, or Bombay, it can never average 
less than a penny per pound, or near two 
cents, and the voyage will average four 
months. The whole expenses of cotton from 
the United States to Liverpool, and sold 
there, do not exceed three cents per pound ; 
while from India, the expenses are not lest 
than six cents. Their cotton, from inferiority, 
is about two cents under ours in price. Sup- 
pose " fair cotton" commands in Liverpool 
12 cents, ours will, according to the above 
calculations, yield 9 cents net — while the 
India cotton will yield only 4 cents net, and 
a fall in price of 1 per cent would make it 
much less in proportion, as the expenses 
would be stationer^. 

As to the superior cheapness of Hindoo 
labor, that appears only on paper. For one 
well-fed slave with us, managed by the in- 
telligence of our planters, will do more 
effectual work than five uncertain Hindoos, 
with their poor diet, and still poorer skill- 
independent of the extreme vicissitudes of 
their parching climate. 

But there is one thing that will forever 
prevent India from being permanently a 
great producer of cotton for a certain supply. 

The East India Company is the most stu- 
pendous monopoly in the civilized world, 
and all British India is held in possession by 
this company. It is a fixed principle wita 
them, never to sell a foot of land in fee-sim- 
ple, and they only part with it on limited 
leases, even to the native population them- 
selves. One-half of all that the native popu- 
lation produces is claimed by the East India 
Company as <* land tax ;" whether it be in- 
digo, nee, sugar, cotton or opium. This is 
felt as the heaviest and most grinding exac- 
tion, and particularly as to rice, which is so 
essential to their support. In 1840, it was 
estimated that 500,000 persons perished. in 
ludia from starvation and its attendant die> 
eases. Their population is too dense to raise 
cotton, when food is s<» essential. If there 
fall ouly eleven inches of rain in any year in 
India, their rice crop falls off, and they have 
ineviubly to encounter famine in iu most 
frightful excess. There can be no calculation 
made as to the permanent production of cot- 
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ton to an J increased extent, where despotism 
k so exacting and unlimited as is the case 
with the East India Company in regard to 
Indiil — and where food is so scarce, and the 
yicissitodes of seasons make famine so fre- 
quent The protracted and diflScult culture 
of cotton requires a free government, where 
tiiose who own labor and capital shall be pro- 
tected in its free enjoyment. Capital is aeli- 
cate and sensitive, and will not be invested 
"except where law is fixed, and freedom is a 
thing beyond the control of government. It 
takes $100,000,000 of capital in this country 
to produce annually a little over 200,000 bags 
of cotton, and here intelligence and enter- 
prise have reached their highest efforts. In 
India, with their uncertain climate and ill- 
regulated labor, it would require more than 
that amount to produce the same. And in 
such a cotmtry, and under such a govern- 
ment, with such uncertain labor, no set of 
men of any sagacity will invest $100,000,000 
of capital in any such enterprise. The im- 
portations of cotton from India into England 
are now actually flailing off. In 1837, England 
imported from India fifty-one millions of 
pounds of cotton, and in 1838, only thirty- 
four millioos^while she imported the same 
year, fi^m the United States, three hundred 
and nineteen millions. In 1849, she imported 
irom India, only thirty-two millions. In 1844, 
we raised a little more than 800,000, 000 lbs., 
and of that, 660,000,000 went to Europe. 
And there is still a large portion of the popu- 
lation of Europe who do not use cotton, out 
consume entirely, hemp, flax and wool. 

The population of China may be put down 
at 252,b 66,000, and the Britbh possessions in 
Asia at 121,680,000. These together would 
make 374,546,000. Allow them only two 
pounds per head, and it would amount to 
749,092,000 pounds of raw cotton— and this, 
at 370 pounds per bag, which is the East In- 
dia bale, and it would be about 2,002,600 
bales. Put the present growth and consump- 
tion of India and China at 600,000 bales, and 
their exports to all Europe 152,175 bales — 
and it would then leave a deficiency of 
14^50,425 bags in those countries, assuming 
only two pounds raw cotton per head. But 
as civilization and trade expand in those 
thickly populated regions, particularly in 
China, under the British, French, and United 
States Treaties, formed vyithin the last few 
years with that immense Empire, we may 
safely calculate that they will finally con- 
snoae at least as much as the Turks now do, 
which is estimated at' three pounds per head. 
This rate of consumption in India and China 
would produce a demand in those countries 
•lone for one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-three million, six hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand pounds, or near 300,000 bales 
at 400 pounds — which is 600,000 more than 
the crop of the United States. We will at 
once perceive the deep interest that Great 



Britain has in controlling those countries. 
They are at present the great outlets for in- 
creased manufactures of cotton, and it is the 
interest and control she has there, which 
has, for two years, enabled her to purchase 
cotton at the enhanced prices, and do a good 
business, while the American manufacturers 
may be depressed. 

Wherever the British or American trade 
reaches, there the consumption of cotton 
will be extended. The Caucasian, and of it 
the Gallic and Anglo-Saxon races, are the 
conouering and subjugating races of the 
world ; and it may be said, that, wherever 
the banners of Eurojpean arms or Christian 
civilization are unfurled, there will spring up 
markets for the rapid consumption of cotton. 

By the blessing of Heaven, we are enabled 
to raise the most beneficent product that 
commerce has ever transported for the com- 
fort of the human family, a product destined 
to make a new era in the intercourse of na^ 
tions, and to develop new sources of civiliza- 
tion. And to the slave-holding states of the 
Union, it is the great source of their power 
and their wealth, and the main security for 
their peculiar institutions. It is that which 
gives us our energy and enterprise under a 
hot climate, and enables us to command the 
respect of foreign powers. The Egyptian 
laves in the Nile, and worships it, as the 
source of his wealth and support. The Hin- 
doo bows with superstitious reverence before 
the Lotus, under an idea that Vishnu created 
Bramah from its unfolded flower. And let 
«« teach our children to hold the cotton plant 
in one hand, and a sword in the other, ever 
ready to defend it as the source of commer- 
cial power abroad, and through that, of tn- 
dependenee at home. 

The great difficulty is among ourselves. It 
is not over-production, or foreign competi- 
tion, that we have to dread, but the denial 
of equal rights in the Union, that endaogera 
us. It is the assertion of the right to fetter 
and restrict us absolutely forever within our 
present boundaries, that we are called upon 
to resist. The insulting assumption that the 
cotton grovring states are not good enough to 
share with the free and pious North in the 
benefits and rights of the Confederacy, is an 
outrage and stigma, and if we bear U t» 
peace, we shall cover our children with deep 
degradation. 

COTTON CULTURE IN THE BAST 
INDIES.— The cotton plants belong to the 
Monadelphia Dodecandria class and order of 
Linnsus, and are distinguished in botany by 
the generic name of OoMtypium* They may 
be divided into three groups — 1st. The her- 
baceous; 2d. The smiibby; and 3d. The 
arboraceous. 

1. The herbaceous, is a single species of 
Oouypium herbaceum of Willdenow and Box- 
burgh, although there are many varietiea 
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marked by only slight differences in the eye 
of the botanist, but of considerable impor- 
tance in a commercial ))oint of view. 

This species is biennial ; it is very gene- 
rally cultivated in India, as well as in North 
America, China, and elsewhere. Its height 
Taries between six and two feet; leaves, 
palmatei five-lobed| hairy, dark green, and 
brown-veined; lobies, sub-lanoeoTate ; flow- 
ers, pale yellow, five-petaled; seed-pod or 
capsule irregularly triangular, ovate, pointed, 
and three-celled : not longer than a filbert, 
brown when ripe, and bursting, exposes a 
slobe of cotton, white or yellowish, in three 
k)cks, enveloping and adhering strongly to 
the seeds, which resemble those of the grape 
in form, but are much larger ; stipules, fal- 
cate-lanceolate ; leaves, of outer calyx den- 
tate. This must not be confounded with the 
Oosiifpjum herbaeeum of Pluck. In Hindos- 
tan. It is known by various names ; it is kar- 
passee in Sanscrit ; rewee in Hindostanee ; 
kapass in Bengalee; pati-chitoo in Telinga; 
upum punthee and upum pirati in Canara ; 
kootu m Arabic ; paratti in Malabar ; banga 
in Central India. 

Dr. Roxburgh thought that the cotton from 
which the Dacca mueSins are made was pro- 
duced from a variety of this species, but latdr 
information and research certainty raises a 
legitimate doubt upon the point. At all 
events, Uiis species is in general cultivation 
by the natives of Hindostan, and the distin- 
gaished botanist just named concluded that 
there are three principal varieties — the Dac- 
ca, the Berar, and the China. 

The Dacca variety differs from the com- 
mon Gossypium herbaeeum in the following 
respects : 

1st. In the plant being more erect, with 
fewer branches, and the lobes of the leaves 
more pointed. 

2d. In the whole plant being tinged of a 
reddish color, even the petioles, and nerves 
of the leaves, and beins less pubescent. 

dd. In having the peduncles which support 
the flowers, longer, and the exterior margins 
of the petals tinged with red. 

4th. In the staple of the cotton being 
longer, much finer, and softer. 

These are the most obvious points of dif- 
ference, but whether they will prove perma- 
Dent, I cannot at present say. The most in- 
telligent people of that country (Dacca) 
think the sreat difference lies in the spin- 
ning, and allow little for the influence of soil. 

Berar cotton, I call the second variety ; it 
la in cultivation over the Berar country, and 
IB from thence imported into the Oircars, or 
northern provinces, by Sada. BaUwan^a, &c., 
to Yourma-goodum, in the Musulipatam dis- 
trict. With this cotton, the fine Madras, 
more properly northern Oircars, " long-cloth'' 
is maae. It differs from the two before-men- 
tioned soru in the following respecU:— 1st. 
In growing to a greater size ; in bebg more 



permanent, or living longer, and in having 
smooth and straight branches ; 2d. In having 
the leaflets of the exterior calyx more deeply 
divided, and the wool of a finer quality 'than 
in the first variety. 

China cotton is cultivated in the oountiT 
whence it derives its name, and its wool is 
reckoned 25 per cent, better than that of Sa- 
raf. It differs from the former sorts — 1st. In 
being much smaller, with but very few short 
weak branches ; 2d. In being, so far as my* 
experience goes, annual ; dd. In bavins the 
leafletsof the exterior calyx entire, or nearly so. 

In South Behar, there are four varieties of 
this species cultivated: 1st Rehdhea, the 
finest is sown about the autumn equinox, and 
of this, the Dacca muslins are said to have 
been made in ^ears gone by, but now, none 
is exported thither; 2d. Hewlee^ the next 
best, IS sown in June; 3d. Jeitowa, is sown 
at the same period ; 4th. Kokeiv, is yellow- 
ish ; it makes the best fine thread, and is col- 
tivated chiefly to the north of Tirhoot. 

The Guzerat cotton is the produce of this 
species. The plants are described as differ- 
ing from the Bourbon perennial species by 
never exceeding two or three feet in height, 
by producing few branches, and a smsuler 
nnmoer of pods, and by yielding its produce 
in six montns from the time of sowing. 

2. The shrubby cottons are — 

O* vitifoUnmt of Willdcnow and Rox- 
burgh, vine-leaved cotton, said by some aa- 
thonties to be a native of Celebes, South 
America, and the Isle of France; but Dr. 
Roxburgh considers its place of nativity nn* 
certain. In flower and seed the whole year, 
but not profitable, because the produce is 
scanty. Dr. Royle identifies it with O, Bar^ 
badense, and thinks that the Sea Island cotUm 
is produced from a variety of this species. 

O. kirtutum (Willdenow and Roxburgh), 
hairy-branched cotton, found in the hottest 
districts of South America. 

O. relirioeum, nankeen cotton ^Willdenow 
and Roxburgh), found in Sunnam, Hin- 
dostan, and elsewhere. Flower, uniformly 
yellow ; allied to O. hirsuiumf if not merely 
avarie^. Wool, tawny. This is occasionally 
grown in Burma^, and is called wa^ee. 

Q. UUifoUum, broad-leafed cotton, a native 
of the West Indies, and differing but little 
from O. vitifolium. 

O, Barbadense (Willdenow and Rox- 
burgh) is the kind cultivated chiefly in Bar- 
badoes. It is known here as the Bourbon 
cotton (Roxburgh), and is productive for se- 
veral years.* 

There are two sorts cultivated in the Isle 
of Bourbon : — 1st. Black-teeded^ which is 
easily separated from the cotton. 2d. WkU^ 



* Mr. Hoglies, wbo bu oQltlvBted successAilly ths 
Bourbon cotton near Tinivelly, says the plant wUl 
last a great nomber of years without IkUing off in 
producaveness, If properly managed. 
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$eedsd, a wbitenesi which leeiiii to ante 
from the ends of the fibres of the cotton re- 
naiDing adhering to, and req airing to be torn 
from them with considerable force. 

O. Pentvianum a native of Peru. 

O. acuminalum (Roxburgh) is easily dis- 
tingoished by its superior size, and large 
black seeds adhering firmly to each other, 
but easily separating from the wool ; said to 
be a native ot the mountains to the north and 
west of Bengal. Dr. Wallicb describes a spe- 
cimen brought from the Nusseerabad, where 
h seems to be common. He says that it is 
Tery productive, and that the cotton is readily 
and completely separable, milk-white, long 
itaple ; and although that grown in the Bo- 
tanic Garden was harsh and woolly, yet the 
Tariety seems improvable by culture, be- 
cause the specimen from Nusseerabad was 
■oft and silky. 

It appears to me that this variety is speci- 
fically the same as the Brazil or kidney eol- 
Urn-tree recommended to notice by Mr.^ Run- 
deli in 1819. He describes it as growing to 
tiie height of ten or twelve feet ; it produces 
at least six hundred large pods, each contain- 
ing from six to ten conglomerated seeds, en- 
Teloped in very fine and valuable wool. It 
thrives well on the mar^n of water ; lasts 
about seven years; requires pruning occa- 
sionally of its dead branches. &c.; and, during 
yery liot weather, should be watered at least 
twice a week. An acre will contain about 
five hundred trees. Two hundred and thirty 
*poda usually weigh one pound, and yield 
ttom four to five ounces of clean cotton. 

If this be the Pemmmbueo eottm^lree, (and 
that town is, we know, in Brazil,) it has an 
additional claim to attentidn for cultivation 
in the interior districts of Hindostan, inas- 
much as it is found to improve in quality the 
frrther it recedes from the sea. 

Plants of this species differ from the her- 
baceous not only in stature, but in the form 
and size of their pods, which lire oval and 
larger. In addition to these distinctions they 
are longer-lived, for, although in the most 
temperate dimates, capable of growing cot- 
ton, they frequently become annuals, yet in 
tiie most tomd localities they are perennial ; 
while in the West Indies they are either bi- 
ennial or triennial ; and in Bgypt, dec, live 
for six or even ten years. 

The Persian cotton-shrub on the sea-coast 
lives for twentjr or thirty years, but in the 
interior it is cultivated as an annual. 

The influence of climate and soil upon the 
plant is evinced in atiotber phenomenon, for 
Mr. Tucker shows that the color of the seed 
yaries with the soil aud situation where the 
plant is grown. The Sea Island cotton has 
olack seeds, but if take*n to the back or up- 
land districts the seeds become green, and 
tiie staple of the cotton undergoes a great 
change. 

O, obtuiifoHmm, (Boxbtirgfa,) a natiye of 



Ceylon, producing a small quantity of aah- 
colored wool ; not cultivated. 

G. mieranlhium (Cavanelles.)— This was 
raised in the Paris Garden from seed pro- 
duced in Persia. 

3. The arboraceous cotton-plant. Ooetypi^ 
um arboreum (Willdenow and Roxburgh), 
grows to a height varying between twelve 
and twenty ft9et. It is indigenous to Hin- 
dostan, China, Egypt, and some paru of 
America and Africa. Dr. Roxburgh says it 
is not cultivated for its wool, but Dr. Royle 
states that some produced by this spories at 
Sahanapore was pronounced b^ a competent 
judge to be of the best description, as both 
fabric and staple were good. It appeara 
worthy, be adds, of being the subject of 
farther trials, particularly to ascertain 'Its pro- 
ductiveness ; for of the fineness and silky na- 
ture of its staple there can be no donbt, as it 
is employed by the natives for making the 
finest muslins only. It was cultivated like 
the common Indian cotton, and gave its pro- 
duce, in the first year, during Qctober and 
November, and a second crop in Feb- 
ruary. 

To ascertain which of the species are 
best suited to the various soils and climates, 
is a most important consideration for those 
interested in the introduction of this sort of 
wealth into India, because, however judi- 
cious the culture, yet, if it be expended upon 
a species physically unsuited to the climate, 
it is labor aud time uselessly bestowed. My 
own inquiries lead me to the conclusion that 
the Ooseypium acuminalum is in every r^ 
spect worthy of more attention than it haa 
jet received. It has the advantage of being 
indigenous, and, therefore, not liable to the 
changes and difficulties unavoidably incident 
to acclimatinj^ exotics. It most oelights in 
inland localities, and is consequently oapablo 
of more extensive cultivation than those 
species which afiect maritime situations, and 
being a perennial, its culture is attended with 
very much less expense. To these highly 
important qualities are to be added those of 
being far more productive than the sorts uan- 
ally cultivated, and of producing in the most 
suitable soils and climate ot India, a cotton, 
long, fine, and silky. I have my suspicions 
that it will be identified with the perennial 
species noticed lately at Dacca. 

The result of the experiments on the 
Agricultural Society's farm at Akra war- 
ranted the committee of management in re- 
porting very strongly in favor of cultivating 
in India the Upland Georgia variety. Thia 
opinion is sustained by subsequent experi- 
menta in various other districts, and there 
can be no doubt, experience shows, that 
every effort ought to be made to introduce it 
generally. There are some districts, how- 
ever, as the sea-coast and its vicinity, where 
this variety would not flourish ; and in these 
it is most desirable to try that kind to gene- 
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raHy tod so advantageoasty known as the 
Georgia Sea island cotton. 

In mentioning this very snperior variety 
aa suiiable to maritime districts, I by no 
means intend to express an opinion that it 
most be eonJUtd to sach localities ; for al- 
though it delights and reqaires to have com- 
mon salt within reach of its roots, yet thiii 
might be sapplied by adding that saline ma> 
pare to soils situated far from the sea. This 
is no mere theoretical notion, for I have seen 
strictly maritime plants grown a hundred 
miles inland by supplying them judiciously 
with salt, and among the number I would 
particularize one of the most intractable, the 
rock samphire (CrUkmum marilimum). 

The kinds which it has been endeavored 
to introduce here are; — Sea island cotton, 
Barbadoes cotton, Brazil cotton, Bourbon 
cotton (both black and ^reen seeded), and 
China cotton. To this list may be added a 
variety called '* the vine cotton," a very su- 

e^rior kind, from Jimaica^ the eztraordiuary 
uU of which was its having a staple too 
long. The seeds were distributed to Cap- 
tain Jenkins at Gowhatty, and to a gentleman 
Soing to Mirzapore^ but with what result 
oes not appear. 

Mr. Pidain^ton has ingeniously suggested 
that new varieties could be raised by cross 
impregnation, as was successfully practised 
with the pea by the late Mr. Knight This 
might, doubtless, be done in some instances, 
and u worthy of attention, because, althoush 
the kinds at present known are sufficiently 
excellent if correctly cultivated, yet they are 
not so perfect as to prohibit the hope of im- 
provement. 

Mach, observes Dr. Eloyle, may be effected 
hy introducing into India the different spe- 
cies and varieties which are already success- 
fally cultivated in other countries ; and here 
let us not restrict ourselves to too small a 
namber of varieties, because they happen to 
be those which at present produce the best 
kinds of cotton. Not contented in America 
with possessing already the best kinds, they 
have tried those of other countries to ascer- 
tain if there are any among them suited to 
the peculiarities of their country and cli- 
mate. 

DiUricU betl MwUed far Cotton. — As some 
one of the several species of cotton plants 
may be found in every district of Hiadostan, 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayan moun- 
tains, it is not an untenable position to as- 
some that no portion of the globe, of similar 
extent, is capable of yielding so large a quan- 
tity of this peculiar produce. Indeed, from 
the earliest ages, cotton has been mentioned 
as the special production of India. 

Now it is a fact in the history of vegeta- 
bles, to which I remember no exceptions, 
that where the wild stock flourishes natu- 
rally, there the improved varieties succeed 
besL Examples occur in the English apples 



and the French pears ; for in no country does 
the crab abound more than in England, nor 
the wild pear than in France. The inference 
I would araw from this observation is, that 
Hindustan ought eminently to excel in the 
pniduction of cotton, and the comparatively 
limited experience we have yet had of the 
results of applying snperior knowledge and 
superior capital tn this object, encourages 
rather than represses the opinion. 

That no part of India has a climate un* 
suited to the production of superior cotton is 
demonstrated by the fact that the best sam- 
ples are produced in Gnzerat, at the north- 
western extremity ; in Behar, the very cen- 
tre ; and at Tinivelly, on the most southern 
point. 

It appears to me that it is the generally 
dry siiicious nature of the soil of Guzerat, as 
much as the dryness of its climate, that is so 
extremely favorable to the growth of the cot- 
ton plant. It flourishes there even in the 
most sterile districts, though necessarily not 
so luxuriantly as in the more fertile soils. 

The same observation applies to the 
neighboring province of Surat, where good 
cotton is produced ; but the best in that part 
of India is grown in the districts of Janiboo- 
seer and Ah mood, and, indeed, throughoat 
the Broach Pergunnah. This is stated, by a 
government report, to be very superior to 
the Nagpore or any other cotton grown on 
the eastern side of India. 

Mr. Owen Potter, who was extensively 
employed in shipping cotton from the above 
districts in 1837, stated some very interest- 
ing relative facts in a paper which he sub- 
mitted to the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. He says that *• the chief cotton ports 
are Surat, Baroche, Tankaria Bunder, Gogo» 
and Bownugger." All these ports are within 
a short distance of each other. The extent of 
cotton cultivation in their vicinity is very 
great, as will be seen by the following state* 
ment of exports : 

1836. 1837, 

From Baroche 42,000 bales. . 20,000 balps. 

" Tankaria Bunder.. 20,000 " ..12,000 " 

" Surat 25,000 " ..1^000 " 

*« Gogo and Bownug- 
ger, Including the 

Dhoiera cotton.. 60,000 " ..45,000 *» 

Total .147,000 " 1.29,^000 *< 

Saeli bale weighing about 400 Iba, 

Nearly the whole of the cotton here men^ 
tinned grows within forty miles of the port 
at which it is shipped. 

At Omrawutte cotton is grown at the rate 
of two pounds for two pence, in moderately 
favorable seasons ; and did good roads ex- 
ist, this article could be delivered at Bom- 
bay at a handsome remunerating price. It 
is now carried on the backs of bullocks, and 
the extra cost thus incurred amounts to a 
penny a lb. more. This cotton is but little 
inferior to that gcown. in Guzerati which ia 
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looked upon as the garden of tbe wettern 
fide of India.* 

In the Deccan the prodnction of superior 
ootton is not confined to the vicioity of Nag- 
pore, for it can be obtained abundantly much 
nurther to the north, at Calpee, as well as in 
the districts of Carrah, Carah, and Etawah. 

Ootton prodaced in the southern extremity 
of the Peninsula at Tinivelly and Coimbetore, 
has been highly approved in the English 
market. 

At Tinivelly, where Mr. Hughes has been 
long engfiged in the cultivation of the Bour- 
bon cotton, that gentleman considers the vi- 
cinity of the sea, or situations to which the 
influence of the sea air extends, are on every 
account to be preferred. A dry soil, and a 
dry atmosphere, from March to May, and 
from July to September, seem almost essen- 
tial to the good <|nality of the wool, as well 
as to the productiveness of the plant. The 
freest circulation of air and of light winds, 
are of the greatest benefit to a perfect cul- 
ture. 

On the other hand Mr. Heath, a gentle- 
man also experienced in the cultivation of 
the same description of cotton, states that his 
experience differs from that of Mr. Hughes 
with respect to the influence of vicinity to 
the sea ; for he found the cotton come to per- 
fection at the distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles from its shore; 

I quote these results of experience as 
evidence that in [ndia local climate is not 
particularly influential upon the cotton plant. 
All districts are suitable, but of course this 
circumstance has no reference to the impor- 
tance of a free circulation of air, and the 
penetration of light among the plants. 

In Burmah, cotton is cultivated very ex- 
tensively, chiefly for the Ohina market, 
though the accounts are too discrepant 
(varying from 7,000,000 to $37,000,000) to 
allow of a satisfactory estimate being given 
of the annual amount. The greatest quantity 
is produced in the neighborhoods of Ava and 
Prome: but that produced at Bauksk and 
that in the Mataban province, (known as 
Tennasserim cotton,) appears to have the 
longest staple. 

It was even supposed that cotton was con- 
veyed from Burmah to Dacca, to be em- 
ployed there in tbe manufacture of its mus- 
lins; but this supposition, unsustained even 
by probability, is contradicted by the Dacca 
oustom-house returns, which show that 
scarcely more than twenty maunds were im- 
ported during the four years, 18i>8-31. 

Soil and Situation. — To arrive at a just 
conclusion as to the soil and situation best 
suited for the growth of superior cotton 
in Hindostan. it is most important to as- 
certain accurately the nature of those which 
have been practically found the roost fa- 
vorable in Georgia and elsewhere. This 



point being satisfactorily settled, and due 
consideration had as to the object to be 
obtained by the cultivation, viz : the fiiU de- 
velopment of the parts of fructification, we 
shall be able, with considerable probability 
of success, to point out those localities which 
will be found most productive in the difier- 
ent districts and elevations of India. 

Of the nature of the soils where the best 
cotton is grown, we have information from 
Mr. Piddington. He describes a specimen 
of one of the best of the Georgia Sea Island 
cotton soils, as appearing '* like a mixture of 
fiue dark grey sand and charcoal dust, with 
fragments of shells, wood, twigs, leaves, and 
even the shells of cotton seeds, the wood 
being in all states, from dry to charred, as if 
the rubbish of the cotton bushes had been 
burned on the spot. Upon siAing nine 
ounces of the soil, taken fairly from the speci- 
men sent, through muslin, it was found that 
eight ounces of it was fine sand mixed with 
dark charcoal-looking dust; and the remain- 
ing ounce coarse sand, with a few fragments 
of sandstone in thin horizontal layers, shells 
in fragments, with wood and vegetable rub- 
bish as described above. 

The wood and twigs were evidently the 
remains of cotton plants, and suggest that the 
specimen was taken fi'om the surface. The 
nature of the subsoil on which it rests was 
nut, unfortunately, made known. The black 
particles are certainly carbonaceous, and 
Mr. Piddington states reasons to justify his 
suspicions that they are finely-divided ligr- 
nite. The fragments of shells were not 
sufiiciently abundant to entitle the soil to be 
considered calcareous, but their slow decom- 
position would furnish a supply for cen- 
turies. 

The guarded conclusions which are drawn 
by Mr. Piddington from these researches, 
are — Ist. That the abundance and fineness 
of good cotton depends on the quantity of 
carbon in the soil, and the solubility of that 
carbon. 2d. That the next best soil is one 
containing carbonate of lime. 3d. That the 
soil should not be too tenacious. ** I have 
had repeated experience of this,*' he adds, 
" in Bengal ; and on the Bombay side of 
India I observed, some time ago, that, a 
Parsee gentleman, Furdonjee Cowasjee, 
had partly failed, or experienced much loss, 
in some experiments in cotton, in conse- 
quence of the clayey nature of the soil, 
which retained too much moisture. In the 
West Indies, the years of drought are far 
the most favorable to the cotton crops, and 
the Singapore soils are instances of cotton 
growing in what might be called pure sand 
with vegetable matter ; but we must prob« 
ably make allowances in these instances for 
the vicinity of the sea." 4th. That it is 
preferable for the aand to be in coarse par- 
ticlos. 
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These eonclusions, in all of which I cor- 
diallpr agree, sustained as they are by in- 
quiries which I have made, and by a host 
of concordant testimonies that have been 
published, concur in establishing one fact 
beyond controversy, viz : that superior cot- 
ton requires a light, porous soil for its pro- 



duction ; and resting on a subsoil, permit- 
ting the easy escape of superfluous mois- 
ture. 

^ The following exhibits in a tabular form 
the result of experiments upon several 
specimens of American and India cotton 
soils : 
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Thus, writing from Tinivelly, Mr. Hughes 
states " that the red and brown looms, or 
indeed any silicious or calcareous soil, fer- 
tile in a moderate degree, is the most suit- 
able and fruitful. That no very rich, heavy, 
retentive, stiff soils should ever be selected, 
for though the plants are luxurious, yet th<iy 
have as much and more tendency to produce 
redundance of wood and leaf than of fruit 
buds, besides harboring insects. What is 
commonly known in many parts of India, 
under the denomination of black cotton soil, 
Mr. H. states is to be entirely avoided. 

From Persia we have similar information ; 
for there, we learn, that cotton is chiefly 
cultivated on a silicious soil, containing 
shells, and consequently supplied with cal- 
careous matter. Again, Captain Robertson 
reported to the Bombay government that the 
Bourbon cotton succeeded very well in the 
eastern parts of Broach, in the light sandy 
soils, as recommended by the cultivators of 
the Isle of Bourbon. 

The Agri- Horticultural Society of Benga- 
lore reports that the light brown soil of 
moderate depth and rather sandy (so preva- 



lent in Mysore) seems to be the soil that 
suits the Upland Georgia and New-Orleans : 
but the Sea Island thrives in moist ground 
that is well drained. Captain Basil Hail 
says, that for cultivating the New-Orleans 
cotton, a soil, rich, light, and dry, is to be 
preferred ; but that it is generally thought 
new land does not produce a cotton so nne 
in quality as it does after bearing one or 
two crops of grain. 

Mr. Ewart, speaking of his experience in 
the cultivation at Guzerat of Bourbon cot- 
ton, or a variety nearly akin to it, says, " it 
requires a dry sandy soil, and no irrigation ; 
water or manure sends it all to leaves and 
branches.'* 

The failure of the experiments made at 
Ihe Akra farm by the Agri-Horticultural 
Society is also a forcible illustration of the 
unfitness of an over fertile, tenacious soil 
for the production of cotton. The Com- 
mittee of the Society, reporting upon the 
failure, observe, " that it establishes the fact 
that the cotton of America will not flourish 
on a rich and moist soil, while its natural 
basis is for the most part composed of three- 
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fourths of tand and one-fourth of clay." 
Thig was evidenced " by the rapidity and 
luxuriance of vegetation, in the production 
of abundance of wood, leaf, and flower, but 
little produce.*' 

These reaultt of experience and observa- 
tion point out that soils constituted almost 
entirely of the least retentive of all constitu- 
ents, siiex, carbonate of lime (chalk), and 
oxide of iron, are beet suited to the growth 
of cotton — in other words, that the soil can- 
not be too light, whether it is upland or 
lowland, maritime or inland. This rule ap- 
plies, I think, to all except the indigenous 
varieties of the G. herbaeeum, which are 
most productive on soils much more fertile 
and tenacious than are suited to the superior 
kinds from Bourbon, Georgia, and else- 
where. This opinion is confirmed by the 
statements of Mr. Heath, who says, ** that 
in the Madras territories two species or 
▼arieties of cotton plant are cultivated, and 
these require very different soils — one is an- 
nual {oopttm puntkee O. herbaceum ?) and the 
other perennial {madam puntkee). The 
first succeeds only in the * black cotton 
soil,' formed apparently from the decompo- 
sition of trap rocks ; but the second only in 
a very light soil, formed from the disintegra- 
tion of granitic rocks, especially when mixed 
with kunkur or calcareous tufa." 

Mr. Heath made his experiments on the 
Bourbon cotton in the latter kind of soil, 
which is more abundant than any other 
in the districts on the Coromandel coast, 
south of Madras ; and he entertains no 
doubt that the Bourbon cotton plant might 
be successfully cultivated wherever this kmd 
of soil occurs. In introducing this cultiva- 
tion, he had to encounter the usual difficul- 
ties consequent on the introduction of any 
novelty in agriculture ; but these gave way 
to perseverance. At the end of four years, 
Mr. H. had the satisfaction of seeing the 
experiment completely successful, as in 
the seasons of 1823-4, he procured from 
the district of Coimbatore five hundred bales 
of clean Bourbon cotton, of three hun- 
dred pounds each, and the natives were at 
that tune well satisfied that the cultivation of 
this was more profitable to them than that of 
the common cotton of the country. 

That light soils should be best suited for the 
production of cotton superior both in quan- 
tity and quality, is precisely what our know- 
ledge of vegetable physiology would have 
suggested. There is an axiom in that sci- 
ence to which I know of no exception ; that 
whatever tends to promote the production of 
super-luxuriant foliage, and an enlargement 
of roots, proportionately diminishes the 
amount and perfection of ^the parts of fructi- 
fication. A familiar example is afforded in 
England by the potato. Its varieties pro- 
jacmg early tubers, are characterized by 



having little foliage, and no blossom ; but if 
the tubers are removed as fast as they are 
formed, the foliage becomes more abundant, 
and they blossom as freely as the later vari- 
eties. 

A soil abounding in moisture promotes 
the development of leaves and roots, not only 
by the superfluity of water, but by present- 
ing to the roots the food of the plant rapidly 
and more abundantly than is done in a drier 
soil. To explain this, it need only be re- 
mariied that the roots of a plant are only 
capable of imbibing its nourishment aflbrded 
by the soil when it is in a state of solution. 
The roots of a plant in a light, dry soil, are 
wide-spreading and minutely fibrous; in a 
wet, tenacious soil they become more mas- 
sive and fleshy, as do those of a hyacindi 
grown in water, which suggests that the 
food of the cotton plant obtained from the 
soil, should be presented to it veiy gradu- 
ally and never in superabundance. 

This leads to another important consider- 
tion: 

Manures. — The facts just stated indicate 
that rapidly decomposing animal or vegetable 
remains, if applied in considerable quanti- 
ties, or even m small quantities, if not well 
mixed and dispersed through the soil, must 
be injurious to the crop. On the other hand, 
if the soil is poor or exhausted, a small 
quantity of such fertilizing matters may be 
applied advantageously. In such soil the 
American cultivators sprinkle a little well- 
decayed stable compost along the trench 
where the seed is to be sown. 

The best of all fertilizers for cotton will 
be doubtless found to be peat, saw-dust, or 
other woody matters that decay slowly. 
The natives consider that wood ashes are 
excellent for the purpose, and the opinion is 
evidently founded on truth, for the carbona- 
ceous matter remaining in them after com- 
bustion, is in a state to become slowly avail- , 
able to the plants. 

Of animal matters, the only one that could 
be applied with a prospect of success is bones, 
crushed to fine powder, and sown broadcast 
in very small quantities. 

Mr. Piddington recommends lignite (fossil 
wood) peat, farmyard manure, wood ashes, 
decayea leaves, mud from old ditches, oil- 
cake, the cotton seed uf the preceding crop, 
pressed or fomented to prevent germination, 
and charcoal of all kinds, " excepting, per- 
haps, the ashes of soondry and otner woods 
near the sea, which may contain too much 
muriate or carbonate of soda." Why this 
exception is made I cannot understand, be- 
cause, of all saline manures, the two just 
named have been found, in Europe, the 
most beneficial, if judiciously employed. 

So far indeed from agreeing with Mr. 
Piddington in depvecatins the use of com- 
mon salt (muriate of soda or chloride of 
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•odiaiD) as a inaniire for the cotton plant, I 
believe it will be found to be one of the 
most asefol that can be employed in its cul- 
tivation, and I wonld most earnestly urge 
upon every oultirator to give it a fair and 
careful trial. 

I have seen common salt employed too 
generally and successfully in Entfand, to 
come to any hasty conclusion that uiere is a 
•bgle crop in India which is incapable of 
being benefited by its application. Let it 
be remembered that this manure destroys 
predatory vermin, abstracts moisture from 
the atmosphere, thus tending to keep the 
soil regularly moist ; promotes the decay of 
atabbom vegetable remains in the soil, being 
antiseptic only when present in large quan- 
tities, and that it acts as a gentle stimulant to 
the plant, promoting its health. 

I am not driven to advocate the employ- 
ment of common salt as a manure for the 
cotton crop, upon conclusions drawn from 
these genera] principles alone, for we have 
direct and satisfactory testimony npon the 
subject. 

Mr. Bolingbroke says that in Demarara, 
the British settlers found that the cotton 
plantations succeeded better on the sea- 
coast than on the banks of the river, a 
superiority i^hich he attributed to its con- 
taining more common salt. This opinion 
that salt promotes the ^owth of the cotton 
plant, is also expressed m the third report of 
the African Institution, it being stated posi- 
tively, that the saline air of the sea-shore, 
though generally destructive to the coffee 
plant, is favorable to the cotton. 

Mr. Bernard Metcalf, remarking upon the 
cottons of India, observes, " that the Georgia, 
Sea Island, Surinam, and Demarara cotton 
plants are all grown on (he border of the 
sea, and the prime qualities only so far in- 
land as the influence of the sea air and tide 
waters extend." 

^ This fondness of the cotton plant for mari- 
time places, has been observed also in other 
parts of the world, for Mr. Bruce, who re- 
sided many years in Persia, states, that the 
cotton was always fine in proportion as it 
was grown nearer to the sea. 

It might be objected, that the benefit 
the cotton plant derives from the vicinity of 
the sea, arises possibly from some other 
cause than tlie saline matter thence obtained, 
but such surmise is rebutted by the results 
of direct experiments. 

A report, published in 1827, by the Hon. 
Mr. Seabruok, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Agricultural Society of St. John's, South 
Carolina, seems to put beyond dispute the 
importance, not to say the absolute neces- 
sity, of using common salt as a manure, if a 
superior stapled cotton is desired. His re- 
searches were especially directed to ascer- 
tain the cause of the fineness of the Sea 
Island cotton, and the conclusion to which 



these researches led him was, that salt mud, 
the almost sole roannre used by the best 
planters, was a principal cause of the 
superiority. •* This manure," observes Mr. 
Seabrook, **]s known to impart a healthful 
action to the cotton plant, inoucing it rapidly 
to mature its produce, and giving it a staple 
at once strong and silky." One of his re- 
latives, by steadfastly adhering to the appli- 
cation of soft mud, literally converted a bar- 
ren ¥raste to a soil as fruitful as any of 
which Edisto Island can boast 

Capt. B. Bailey, a n>ember of the before- 
named Agricultural Society, demonstrated 
that one bushel of salt, added to sixty 
bushels of compost, and spread upon the 
soil of a cotton plantation, improves most 
decidedly the quantum and quality of the 
crop. 

This testimony, sustaining the legitimate 
conclusions deducible firom scientific con- 
siderations, must justify my ur^ng the im- 
portance of attending to the merits, and test- 
ing carefully the effects, of one of the 
cheapest of manures — cheap, from the small 
quantity required to a biggah ; for I believe 
that half a maund will be found suflScient, 
and the most beneficial time for applying it 
(by hand broad-cast), just before sowing the 
seed. 

Let its value be tested fairly ; part of the 
plantation being salted, and part left un- 
treated. Let the produce of an equal num- 
ber of shrubs on each be broueht separately 
to the scale and to the merchant, and let 
these decide the question. Let no one be 
deceived by that suggestion of idleness, '* I 
can see no difference ;" for I would impress 
upon all the result of my own experience, 
and that of a hundred others, that common 
9aU promotes the development of the parts of 
fructijieation, and rarefy or never increases 
the luxuriance of the plant. These are pre- 
cisely the contingencies desirable to be ob- 
tainea for the cotton shrub ; and I would 
conclude this head of my subject by suggest- 
ing as probable, that the use of salt as a 
manure will enable the Sea Island cotton to 
be cultivated in inland districts. 

It is said that gypsum (sulphate of lime) 
may be used as a manure to cotton lands not 
near the sea. Lands so situated usually 
contain a minute proportion of this earthy 
salt. It |)erhaps, therefore, acts beneficially 
by entering into the constitution of the 

fuaut, as is does into thot of clover and 
uceme ; crops which have been ascertained 
in England never to succeed well on soils 
in which the salt could not be detected. 

Preparation of soil before sotoing, — No 
ground should be cropped with two succes- 
sive growths of cotton, as the produce of the 
second is always inferior to the first, both in 
quantity and Quality. This rule applies 
whether the plants remain in production 
only one or more seasons. Following and 
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oroppins; tlternately is recommended by 
■ome planters : but this is certainly an an- 
necessarily losing system, for if an inter- 
mediate crop of any kind is grown, espe- 
cially if manare is given, and a strictly clean 
husbandry followed, the succeeding crop of 
cotton has never been known to be injured ; 
but, on the contrary, rather improved. 

In the south-western parts of Mysore, 
they cultivate cotton, in succession to millet. 
As soon as the millet is harvested, about the 
autumnal equinox, they immediately plow 
the field, and endeavor to cleanse it more 
eflfectnally by hoeing it twice with the 
eunlayt or bullock hoe. Manure is then put 
upon the field, which, after the first rain, is 
again plowed. 

In Bundelcund, land which has borne a 
winter crop, is generally selected for cotton 
the following year, and the seed appears to 
be sown npon it without even the previous 
preparation of plowing. 

In other parts of India, although this pre- 
vious preparation is not quite so neglected, 
yet in no district is it sufficiently attended 
to. The ootton plant roots deep^ and never 
succeeds in any soil not permitting the 
ready extension of its radicle fibres. This 
circumstance decides the importance of 
having it brought to a deep and fine tilth 
before the seed is sown, A Bombay govern- 
ment report of 1811 states, that in Georgia 
and Carolina incessant labor is bestowed in 
plowing, harrowing, trenching, and hoeing 
the cotton fields. 

This is confirmed by Oapt Basil Hall, 
from actual observation in Georgia. '* The 
preparation of cotton land," to use his own 
words, *' requires most particular attention ; 
it must be repeatedly plowed, and fre- 
(]uentlv harrowed, say twice or thrice, until 
it is fully pulverized." 

The committee, in reporting on the ex- 
periments made at the Akra farm, are very 
particular in enforcing this preliminary culti- 
vation. The success, they say, of a good 
crop will depend npon the land beini; dug 
to a sufficient depth ; if less than eighteen 
inches, the tap-root, which is exceedingly 
delicate, and extending nearly that length, 
becomes obstructed, and the growth of the 
plant is checked. 

Choice of Seed. — The employment of 
seed, possessing its full vegetative power, is 
a consideration of primary importance, what- 
ever may be the crop under cultivation; but 
where the seeds are of an oleaginous nature, 
as is the case with those of cotton.* even 
extra caution is required, on account of the 
facility with which their germinating power 
is injured and destroyed. 

Upon this point there are many particu- 
lars requiring attention. The seed ought to 



be selected from the most perfect early 
stalks, produced on the best soil. Mr. Sea- 
brook adds, '*that frequent change of soil 
and situation is indispensable to sustain the 
(quality of the cotton' produced by any par- 
ticular kind of seed ; and employing mixed 
and bad seed is the origin of the indifferent 
quality of the produce of many countries. 
That which is intended for sowing should 
be known to be new, and ought to be well 
cleaned previously to sowing. At Surat, 
this is effected by rubbing it over a kind of 
sieve, called a eott, the bottom of which is 
made of close and tightly strung coir. The 
refuse cotton, and a great many of the light 
seeds, are left upon the coir, and the good 
seed falls through. Bnt it is best, in order 
to secure the employment of none but per- 
fect heavy seeds, to put the whole into 
water just previously to sowing, an I reject 
those which float upon the surface."* 

The quantity of seed employed per big- 
gah, varies considerably. In Surat, 5 seers 
are sown upon a biggah ; in Poomeah, 10 
seers on a biggah» equal to 3,600 square 
yards; in the Dooab, 5 seers on a biggah, 
containing 2,800 square yards. Pierce But- 
ler, Esq., a successful cultivator in the 
Georgian Island. St. Simon's, says, *' that a 
bushel of seed is required for an acre." 

No particular quantity need, however, be 
assigned, because, if the best mode of sow- 
ing 18 adopted, drills will be made at eight 
feet apart throughout the field, and the seed 
inserted in them at three inches distance. 

Ttme for Sowing. — The committee, who 
reported upon the causes of the failure of the 
Akra farm, included among them, *' positive 
ignorance of the proper season for sowing :" 
and, as a more fatal mistake cannot occur 
than that of performing this operation at a 
wrong period of the year, it may be well to 
accord those months which have been ae* 
lected by the most skilful cultivators. 

Mr. Hughes, already mentioned as a 
grower of Bourbon cotton, at Tinivelly, 
says, ** that there, if the seed can be got into 
the ground in September, the young plant 
may be able to resist the continued wet of a 
heavy monsoon ; but little is gained by sow- 



* In Burmah, they are burnt in tbe open air to 
five light at fostiTsls. 



* Seabrooke's Rep., tn 18S7, on Sea UUmd Cottom-^ 
We are toid that in Bormah they always wash ths 
seed well before it is sown, which must be for the 
same purpose. 

Seed intended (br exportation, it may here be re- 
marked, with the intent that it shall reuin its vege- 
tating power when it arrires at iu destination, 
should not be at all separated Orom the cotton. 
Such separation invariably occasions a loss of the 
power to germinate during a long voyage. To pre- 
serve it, it should remain enveloped in the couon 
well dried, and be packed tightly in tin cases, sol- 
dered to exclude the air. If casks are employ^, tt 
should be kept in a dry situation upon the gun-deck 
of the vessel, but in whatever manner packed, tt 
must never be subjected to the heat of the shlpHi 
hold. 
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ing in October, November, and December, 
unlets the land is very hi^h, dry, and free 
from weeds. The clear interval of these 
months, especially early in October, answers 
well for transplanting, and the first week of 
January very well, in general, both for 
■owing and transplanting. 

Mr. Gilder, who has also cultivated the 
Bourbon cotton successfully, at Guzerat, 
•owed at 'the end of July, after the heavy 
rains bad ceased. 

In America, Captain Hall says, " The sow- 
ing is performcNl from the beginning of 
April to the 10th of May." 

In central India, Baboo Radhakant'Deb 
relates that the sowing is performed '' dar- 
ing the month Auar (from mid-June to mid- 
July), or when the sun enters the sign of 
Gemini.*' 

In the Dooab and Bundelcund, Mr. Vin* 
cent says, *' The seed is committed to the 
ground immediately after the first heavy 
•bowers at the end of June, or beginning of 
July." 

In Burmah, the seed is sown in the be- 
ginning of the rains in April or May. 

In the vicinity of Dacca, the sowing is 
performed in October or November. 

In the district of Poomeah, the seed-time 
is March and April. 

The object to be kept in view is to have 
the blossoming and harvesMime daring the 
dry season, because heavy rains at such 
periods of the plant's growth are fatal, both 
to the quantity and quality of the pro- 
duction. 

Bowng. — The best mode of arranging the 
land for the growth of the cotton plant, is by 
dividing it into flat beds at least four feet 
wide, for the smaller kinds separated from 
each other by alleys about eighteen inches 
broad. The seed being sown in a single 
row down the centre of each bed, affords 
a space of five and a half feet between each 
two rows. 

For the larger kinds, as the G. acuminatum^ 
the Bourbon, &:c., the beds should be seven 
feet wide. Mr. Hughes, so often before men- 
tioned, says that the rows ought to be eight 
feet apart, and the plants thinned in the 
rows to the same distance. The facility for 
plowing and hoeing is so great, besides the 

Seat advantage of a free circulation of air, 
at Mr. H. particularly insists on this 
method, especially as he knows that too 
close planting is a common mistake. 

In Mysore the rows are made two feet 
apart, and even in some districts of America 
the intervals are only three or four feet 
apart ; but if there be any increase of quan- 
tity obtained by this crowded culture, it is 
certainly at the expense of quality ; and 
loss is insured by the unnecessary exhaus- 
tion of the soil by superfluous plants, and 



the operations of hoeing, d&c., are extremely 
retarded. 

The best mode of sowing is by opening a 
drill down the centre of each bed by means of 
a hoe, which insures that the seed shall be 
buried at a regular, and not too great a depth. 
The depth should not be more than one inch 
or one inch and a half. 

The seed may be strewed by hand along 
the drills, about three inches apart, and the 
earth immediately drawn over it by the hoe. 
In Mysore, they use a thorny bush for the 
purpose. 

In some parts of America, they open a row 
of holes with the hoe about a foot apart, 
sprinkling a handful of seed in each ; and in 
Burmah they adopt the still more slovenly 
mode of sowing broad-cast. 

Preparation of the Seed. — ^I have ahready 
noticed that, in Burmah, the seed is washed 
before it is sown ; but as I am not aware 
that the cotton plant is liable to the attack of 
any parasitica] plant, I do not see that this 
operation can be of any benefit beyond re- 
moving the seeds which are light and im- 
perfect. 

In Central India they wet the seed, and 
then roll it in powdered cow-dung, waiting 
until the seed is nearly diy before they com- 
mit it to the ground. 

About Dacca they merely wet the seed for 
a few minutes before it ia sown ; but in 
Bengal they frequently do not sow until, by 
keeping it moist, it begins to germinate. 

Dr. Anderson tried all these modes, as 
well as the mixing of various composts with 
the seed, but could not perceive that there 
was any difierence in the size or strength of 
the young plants. 

Mixing Cropt. — ^Mr. Gilder, who made 
some successful experiments in cultivating 
Bourbon cotton in Guzerat, during the year 
1816, grew with it bejaree, sown in drills as 
usual, at the same time. Indian com is 
similarly mixed with the cotton crop in the 
Isle of Bourbon, being held to shelter the 
tender plants from the sun. Mr. Gilder 
found the bejaree to answer the same pur- 
pose ; and he says it ought to pay the ex- 
pense of rent and cultivation the first sea- 
son, during which the cotton plants yield 
nothing. 

In Burmah they sow brinjalls and other 
culinary vegetables with the cotton ; and in 
Bundelcund, either urbur, tillil, or motee, are 
similarly mixed with it. Indeed, it may be con- 
sidered as the general practice, but this uni- 
versality is no justification ; and, after some 
years' experience in cultivating plants, I 
have never yet found two crops which could 
be grown together without one interfering 
with the operations that might be usefully 
performed to the other, or being in some 
other way prejudicial. In India, neither 
land nor labor is so dear as to render it do- 
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Birable in an economical point of view. The 
plea of sheltering the cotton plants will be 
found invalid, for the shelter has a more than 
equivalent drawback by rendering the plants 
weak and spindled. 

After-culture. — The after-cuUvre consists 
chiefly in hoeing and stirring the soil, not 
only for the purpose of extirpating the 
weeds, but to pulverize the surface, so as to 
facilitate the penetration of the air, and the 
absorption from it of moisture by the soil. 
This is particulariy beneficial in the dryest 
periods of the year, when, as is not general- 
ly known, the atmosphere is saturated with 
moisture. 

The seedlings make their appearance in 
three or four days after the seed has been 
sown, and in two or three more develop 
two leaves. The thinning and weeding may 
then at once be commenced, this being at 
first carefully done by hand, for the young 
nlants are very tender and easily injured. 
Mr. Butler, who has been more than once 
mentioned as a distinguished cultivator in 
the Island of St. Simon's, Georgia, recom- 
mends that the hoeing should be repoated at 
least once every twelve days until the plants 
flower, or even until they pod, if the ground 
is foul. 

At such hoeing the thinning must be also 
attended to, whicn must be done moderately 
until the third hoeing ; the plants will then 
be out of danger from the worms, and large 
enough to bear drought. 

In Mysore, Dr. Buchanan found that the 
native cultivators performed the hoeing even 
still more frequently, drawing the cuntay or 
bullock-hoe between the rows once in every 
eight days, until the cotton is ripe. 

The thinning should keep pace with the 
growth of the plants, and when they have 
attained the height of three feet they should 
be finally thinned to eight feet apart, or 
whatever less distance may be determined, 
but the greater the interval the better. 

Suckers thrown up about the root must 
be removed as formed. 

Pruning is advisable, if done with judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Butler says that the Sea Island cotton 
requires not only the suckers to be removed, 
but, if the plants are vigorous, to have their 
tops pinched off once or twice. 

Mr. N. Savi goes so far as to say that all 
who understand the cultivation of the Sey- 
chelles and Bourbon cotton agree that, to make 
them produce a fine quality of down, they 
should not be allowed to grow higher than 
three feet, which may be effected by cutting 
oflT the tender tops of the stems as soon as 
the first blossoms appear. This causes 
them to spread wide in their horizontal 
growth. 

Mr. Higgins, in describing the cultivation 



of Upland Georgia cotton at Allahabad, sayf 
that ** topping may or may not be resorted 
to ; it may strengthen the plant, but I think 
it makes them later in beanng." 

Mr. Hughes, who has, as before mention- 
ed, cultivated the Bourbon cotton so success- 
fully at Tinivelly, prunes his shrubs twice 
in the year, the first and principal, as soon 
as the heavy rains have passed away, that is 
from the 15th to the 31st December, when 
the shrub is cut down, generally to two feet 
hij^h and two feet wide, only the firm wood 
being left with the strong white and brown 
bark. In the fine days of January the plan- 
tation is plowed thoroughly three or four 
times. In less than two months the whole 
is again in the finest foliage and full blos- 
som, and continues in full bearing all the 
months of March, April, and May. A good 
many pods still remain in June, early in 
which month a second pruning is practiced 
of the long, straggling, twisted, soft shoots, 
with dimmutive pods. Good produce is 
yielded from July to September, unless the 
plants receive damage in these months from 
rain. 

In Persia, after the crop is gathered, and 
the leaves fed off by sheep, the poor women 
are allowed to break the shrubs down close 
for fire-wood. The stumps shoot out again 
as luxuriantly as ever when the season re- 
turns. 

Transplanting. — If any vacancies cccurin 
the rows while the plants are young, these 
may be successfully filled up by removing to 
these places some of the plants from situa- 
tions where they may be growing too thick- 
ly ; otherwise, it is not a practice to be com- 
mended, as it renders the plants at least a 
fortnight later in coming into production. 

Watering. — Although the cotton plant re- 
quires a light silicious soil, and is destroyed 
by water remaining stagnant around it, yet 
excessive dryness of soil is to be avoided. It 
may even be flooded with advantage, pro- 
vided that the water is allowed to flow off 
quickly again. 

To preserve the soil in a due state of 
moisture, considerable attention is requisite 
during eveiT period of the plant's growth. 
The ^ject is to keep it soft and damp, so as 
to allow the free extension of the roots, but 
at the same time to avoid having the texture 
saturated with wet ; and, much more, never 
to have so great an excess as to suffer the 
water to stand in pools upon the surface. 
The same precaution is requisite at the time 
of sowing ; for water in excess at that time 
either induces the total decay of the seed, or 
causes its germination to be weak and un- 
healthv. \\'hen the shrubs are well grown 
and strong, which they are by the end of 
October, thev seldom require more moisture 
than they acquire from the heavy dews 
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irliich then accompany the cold weather. 
This, however, is not the case if the weather 
be dry. Particular attention to this point 
is requisite during the blossoming time. 

The flower-buds appear in November, and 
in the course of five days the blossom is fully 
open. The flower falls off after being ex- 
panded about four days, leaving the p<3 ap- 
parent. Bright weather and hea\'y dews are 
to be desired during the blossoming : rain at 
that time destroys the crop. The pod re- 
quires about four weeks for ripening, this 
I»eriod being curtailed or extended in propor- 
tion to the heaviness of the dews and bright- 
ness of the sunshine at the season. A defi- 
ciency of either delays the ripening. If the 
dews are particularly light, a gentle watering 
may with advantage be occasionally given. 
In Peru and Egypt the irrigation of this 
crop is most carefully attended to, and the 
results are proportionately beneficial. 

Gathering. — The season for gathering dif- 
fers in India with the place of growth. 

Mr. Gilder, at Guzerat, picked his Bour- 
bon cotton from the end of November to the 
close of January — a second, but more scanty 
crop occurring in May. 

In Central India, Baboo Radhakant Deb 
says, the pods are ripe in the month Choyte, 
when the sun enters Pisces (mid-March to 
mid-April), and that the gathering continues 
until the close of May. 

About Dacca the crop is gathered in April, 
May, and June ; and where the situation is 
beyond the reach of inundation, a second 
crop, but inferior in quantity and quality, is 
obtained. 

In Bundelcund, on the poorer soils, the 
crop begins to be collected about the mid- 
dle of September, but from . those of the 
richer and more northemly situated soils, 
not until November and December. 

When the pods are ripe, which they are in 
less than two months after blossoming, three 
of their sides burst and the cotton protrudes 
through the fissures. In five or six days after 
the i^s have burst the cotton is usually 
gathered, though it is often allowed to re- 
main longer. At Surat they wait for ten 
days, and continue the gathering once after 
every similar lapse of tune until the close 
of April, by which time the cotton is all 
gathered. 

There is no doubt that the being allowed 
to remain so long without being gathered 
after the pods have burst, is not injurious to 
the quality of cotton, but it is at the same 
ouite as certain that it is no way beneficial. 
Granting this, however, to be immaterial, 
the plan of allowing it to remain seems ob- 
jectionable, upon the plain reason that every 
day renders the skin of the pod and the 
leaves of the cal3rx more brittle, and conse- 
quently increases the liability to injure the 



quality of the crop by their fragments getting 
intermixed. 

I have a strong opinion that it would be 
found every way advantageous to gather 
each pod immediately that it shows symptoms 
of bursting, as enabling the cotton to be 
separated from it without so much liability 
to contamination from its fragments. How- 
ever this may be, experience teaches us that 
the gathering should be effected veiy early in 
the morning while the dew is upon the plant, 
the calyx is at that time pliant, yieldmg to 
the hand without breaking, and consequently 
keeping the cotton free firom leaf 

In gathering, care must be taken to grasp 
at once all the locks of cotton in the p^, so 
that they may come away together. If any 
dry leaves fall upon the cotton before the 
gatherer has secured it in the bag hanging by 
his side, they must be carefully removeo. 
This bag must be covered to prevent the ad- 
mission of pieces of the dry leaves, always 
to be found about the branches, and which 
are disturbed by a very slight agitation. It 
is this admixture of leaf which is so much 
objected to by the spinner and proportionate- 
ly lowers the value of the cotton. After 
gathering, it should immediately be thorough- 
ly dried, whether it is to be stored or at once 
dressed and packed. A woman in America 
will generally gather twice as much per 
dayas a man. 

The pods which burst the earliest, usually 
those on the tops of the shrubs, produce the 
finest cotton ; the quality as well as quantity 
diminishing as the plants decrease in vigor. 
This is so apparent, that the cotton of the 
first two gatherings is usually worth three 
or four rupees per candy more than that of 
the later gatherings. 

Produce. — In favorable seasons a biggah 
in Guzerat will produce 25 maunds of cot- 
ton, mixed with the seeds. Where these 
have been separated by the wheel or cheriah, 
the cotton will bo found to weigh about 9 
maunds, and the seed 15 maunds. In the 
eastern and southern parts of India, two or 
three maunds of clean cotton is the esti- 
mated average of a biggah. 

Twenty-seven biggahs in Broach produce 
44^ maunds of clean Bourbon cotton, fully 
equal to that of the island after which it 
is named. 

In Poomeah five maunds of uncleaned 
cotton are usually grown per biggah. 

Dr. Buchanan says, that in Mysore the 
produce varies between 110 and 270 lbs. per 
acre. 

Captain Hall states, that in America from 
400 to 500 lbs. of cleaned cotton b produced 
from a similar space of ground. 

In Central India, Baboo Radhakant Deb 
states, that a biggah jrields about one maund 
and three-quarters of cleaned cotton. 

The comparative proportion in WMght he- 
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India cotton into the United Kingdom) taii 
the export price in the United States for cor- 
responding years, were as follows : 



lndl». 



tween the cotton and the seed usually varies 
from one to four and one to three. It is, of 
course, a great object in the growth of cot- 
ton to obtain an increase in the proportion 
of wood produced above that of the seed. 
At Shahabad this was effected in the in- 
stance of Egyptian cotton. Mr. Seybume 
says, its produce there was not only superior 
in staple, but was half cotton and half seed, 
while the country plants yielded only one 
part cotton and three parts seed. 

COTTON OF INDIA.— The question of 
an Indian supply of cotton has,' for a long 
series of years, been discussed with no very 
great success. The fact appears to be, that 
the quantity obtained thence has been gradu- 
ally on the decrease; but those years in 
which high prices prevailed, through short 
productions in the article, a stimulus was 
given to shipments from India, by diverting 
the cotton from the China market, and in- 
ducing greater cultivation. The import of 

IMPORT OF BAW COTTOH INTO THB UHITID KIIfODOM. 
Fiom 1860 . IMl DeoTMM 

United States 634.504,050 493,153,112 141,350,938. 

India 70,838,515 118,872,742 ^T^ ^^ 

West Indies 944,307 228,913 71C,594.. 

Egypt, &c 17,369,843 18,931,414 .T^,,/' 

Braiil. 30,738,138 30,229,982 : 508,151. 

Other places 1,074,164 2,090,698 — •• 



ATeracaofpriMsiB 
" it*d StatM. 



thaUiutadStatM. 

1847 221,959 lOli 

1848 227,572 754 

1849 182,079 6H 

1850 70,838 llii 

1851 118,872 12X 

The superior quality of United States cot- 
ton always enables it to command a hiffher 
price (at rcMduced rates) than the Indian 
commands ; it affords material for all English 
yarns under twenty, and this may be taken 
as 50 per cent, of the manufacture. But 
whenever that price becomes exorbitant, a 
great stimulus is given to the consumption 
of the India articles, and a higher prioB 
never fails to bring out considerable quanti- 
ties. The EngliA oflScial tables show the 
following receipts of cotton to the United 
Kingdom for. two years. 



.43,094,2f7 
." .l,56r,571 
'..1,016,534 



Total lbs 755,469,012 663,576,861 142,585,683 50,612,SM 



The average export value of cotton in the 
United States, for 1849, was 6.4 cents, and 
for 1850, 11.3, a rise of 80 per cent. This 
drew from India 70 per cent, more than the 
usual supply ; and the fact presented itself 
that, at an average of II cents, India can 
supply, at call, 25 per cent, as much cotton 
as the United States. 

For many years the low prices of cotton 
have gradually discouraged the India pro- 
duction, but occasionally high prices impart 
a new stimulus to the cultivation in that 
region, and American cottons feel the reac- 
tion. The late accounts from France show 
that cotton of United States description may 
be raised very advantageously in tne colony 
of Algiers. 

In the United States, little or no India 
cotton is used; but the latter article, of 
southern growth, enters into * all our cotton 
&brics, and the proportion of the crop con- 
sumed in the United States increases. Thus, 
assuming that consumption in the South and 
West, for the past five years, has been 
350,000 bales, then the crops and United 
States consumption for two periods of five 
years, will be as follows : 

U.S.Couompdon 
Crop-BdM BidM 

1841-'42 10,585,000 1,951,100 

1847-'51 11,304,000 2,719,400 

Total bales. .. 719,000 768,300 



Thus establishing the fact, that home con- 
sumption increases faster than the produc- 
tion, pointing to the speedy control of the 
value of the crop by the home market. This 
is more particularly the case, since the ex- 
port of goods in rivalry with that of Great 
Britain is now ro rapidly swelling in magni- 
tude. 

COTTON CULTURE IN INDIA.—The 
London Globe of a late date contains an 
interesting article on the pro^fress of cotton 
culture in British India, which we extract 
as follows : 

The southern states of America have in- 
creased their shipments of cotton to this 
country since 1800 from 16,000,000 to 600,- 
000,000 pounds, while British India has but 
swollen her exports from 6,000,000 to 80,- 
000,000 pounds. We cannot avoid wishing 
for some more explanation of the anomaly. 
Capital has not been wanting in the East, 
neither has Uiere been any indifference to 
the question on the part of the authorities ; 
yet the real progress made is wretchedly 
small, and we are really at the present mo- 
ment obtaining less cotton from India than 
in 1844 and 1842. 

As regards the proffress of the supply of 
raw cotton in British India for local use and 
export to other countries, it is estimated in 
round numbers to be at the present day 460,- 
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000,000 pounds annually, of which fully I Coimbatore, Masulipatum and Yizagapatam. 
two-thirds are worked up in the country for In 1823, Barbadoes and Brazil cotton was 



local purposes. Of the remaining one^third, 
China takes nearly one-half, leaving about 
one-sixth of the entire produce of the country 
at the disposal of Great Britain. 

That there are vast tracts of land in each 
of the three Indian presidencies capable of 
being brought under cotton cultivation, as 
also a dense population, at disposal for 
working such lands, there apjpears to be lit- 
tle doubt ; but the real question to be deter- 
mined is, whether the manufacturers of 
BuTope really require in larger quantities 
such cotton as the natives themselves pro- 
duce and use, and which they . can most 
readily furnish ; or whether they want some 
other kind or condition of cotton than is at 
present produced in India. The result of 
the lengthy evidence given by Manchester 
manu&cturers, Liverpool brokers, Bombay 
merchants and East India civilians, before 
the committee of the House of Commons on 
the growth of cotton in India, appears to be, 
that although a lessening of the cost to the 
manufacturer of the present quality of In- 
dian cotton would, to a certain extent, enable 
him to work off larger quantities of it, the 
greater want is the better quality of article, 
such a description of produce as shall enable 
it to be freely worked up in place of much of 
the present American sorts, and with which 
it cannot now compete. 

Much has unquestionably been done in the 
way of improving the growth and prepara- 
tion of Indian cotton ; the East India Com- 
pany has spent largely in importing seed, 
implements and experienced hands from the 
ootton-growing states of America, as well as 
in prizes for the best and largest samples of 
fine cotton produced within the presidencies, 
for shipments to England. In 1824, there 
existed a difference of 2d. per pound between 
the average price of uplands American cot- 
ton and the average pnce of Indian cotton at 
Liverpool. In 1836, there was a difference 
of 3d. per pound in the same qualities, 
whereas, since 1844, the difference between 
them has only varied from }d. to Id. per 
pound. 

So long since as 1788, the Court of Di- 
rectors called the attention of the Indian 
ffovemment to the cultivation of cotton in 
India, with a view to its encouragement. 
Two years later, reports were received of 
the culture carried on, and seed from the 
Mauritius and Malta were distributed 
throughout the Indian Peninsula. In 1799 
and 1800, plantations were formed on the 
Malabar coast and in the Circars. From 
1801 to 1818, various samples of American, 
West Indian and Persian seeds were sent 
out, as also improved gins for cleaning cot- 
ton. In 1818, four cotton fiurms, of 400 
acres each, wete established at Tinnevelley, 



grown by Lady Hastings at Barrackpore. 
Five years later, attention was again called 
to the subject of cotton culture by Lord 
Ellenborough, then President of the Indian 
Board. Between 1830 and 1849, various 
new cotton farms were established, seed and 
machinery were introduced from the Brazils 
and Egypt, and an officer in the company^s 
service was dispatched to America for the 
purpose of collecting information, and expe- 
rienced cultivators, with seed and flax. 

In 1840, ten American planters arrived 
under the care of Captain Boyles, and were 
in the following year stationed in various 
parts of the three presidencies, to test the 
practicability of applying the American 
mode of culture to the soil of India. To the 
present time these experiments have been 
continued with varying degrees of success. 
In the Dooab, at Agra, and at Gorruckpore, 
the result appears to have been unfavorable ; 
but elsewhere there is good reason to believe 
that, although no immediate and important 
improvement in the quality of the crops 
seems to have taken place, a better system 
has been gradually introduced amongst a 
people habitually averse to any chancres 
whatever, whether in their religion, their in- 
dustryi or their customs. 

COTTON CULTURE-EAST INDIA. 
— Mr. Bright has already presented to the 
House of Commons, a petition from the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, em- 
bodying its views on this subject, and 
praying for a full and impartial inquiry 
through the medium of a government com- 
mission. The honorable member for Man- 
chester has, also, given notice of his inten- 
tion to move for the appointment of such a 
commission ; and we are glad to see that 
active exertions are in progress to strenffthen 
his hands, by an effective representation of 
the opinions of the mercantile classes of 
Manchester, on this important subject. A 

Petition now lies in the Exchange, which 
as already received the signatures of 
np wards of two hundred of the principal 
merchants and manufacturers of this dis- 
trict. The following is the petition : 

TO THB HOIfOBABLS THS COMMONS OF THS TKITID 

KINGDOM OP OBEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

The petition of the undersigned, merchants, 
manufacturers and other inhabitants of 
Manchester and Sal ford, and their vi- 
cinities, 

Showeth — ^That, for the last four years, 
the cotton manufacture of this countiy» 
which, in a healthy state, supplies nearly 
one-half of the whole value of British 
exports, has been subjected to most in- 
jurious disturbances through an inadequate 
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supply of the raw material, for which, from 
its nature, this country is wholly dependent 
upon imports i'rom warmer climates. 

That it is of vital consequence to every 
interest in this kingdom, that a trade, in 
which so vast an amount of fixed capital is 
embarked, which distributes such immense 
sums, weekly, amon^ a population depend- 
ent on them, and which influences the well- 
being uf every consumer in the state, in 
Sroportion as it is in a prosperous or a 
epressed condition, should be as little as 
possible liable to pernicious fluctuations 
£rom a deficient supply of its first requisite. 

That, to engender steadiness of supply, 
it has become of absolute necessity, that the 
sources whence cotton may be obtained, 
should be immediately multiplied. 

That, in looking to the countries capable 
of producing cotton, your petitioners first 
fix their attention upon India, because the 
plant is there indigenous, and the cultivation 
of it has been pursued for centuries. They 
see, however, with regret, that while the 
use of cotton manufactures has increased 
with an almost incredible rapidity, in 
countries which cannot produce the raw 
material, India, which has so long possessed 
the raw material and a population adequate 
to the production of any quantity, has not, 
from the inferiority and want of improve- 
ment of the quality of her cotton, partici- 
pated with other and younger countries in 
the supply of it. 

That your petitioners believe that the 
supineness of India, in the improvement of 
her cotton, has not arisen from the unfit- 
ness either of the soil or climate. The 
government of India, at great cost and 
with much apparent earnestness, have en- 
deavored to arouse the native population to 
a sense of their own interest, in this 
respect ; but the experiments have mainly, 
if not entirely, failed, and the hopes of 
relief from that quarter, so hopeful by 
nature, are becoming faint, and the benefits 
which a more enlarged intercourse with this 
country would confer upon India, are re- 
pressed. 

That it is in evidence before your honorable 
house, that large portions of India are well 
suited t» the production of cotton — ^your 
petitioners are anxious to have it ascer- 
tained, by means of an inquiry that may 
leave no doubt, what have been the causes 
which have restrained India from so im- 
proving the quality of her cotton, as to 
enable her to compete with the cottons of 
other countries in the British market ; and 
as such an inquiry could not but be most 
useful in displaying the economical condi- 
tion of the people of India, and in providing 
data whereoy your honorable house may, at 
the proper time, be better enabled to con- 
sider whether the system heretofore applied 



to India is such as is best calculated to 
excite the energies of the people, to lead to 
industry and well-b^ing, and to develop the 
resources of the country ; and being 
desirous only that the truth should be made 
manifest, and that errors in government, if 
errors exist, should be corrected. 

Your petitioners humbly pray, that, for 
the benefit both of this country and of India, 
and for the useful guidance of the legisla- 
ture, your honorab^ house may address her 
Majesty to appoint, forthwith, a royal com- 
mission, to make strict inquiry within the 
presidencies of Bombay and Madras into the 
causes which have prevented the increase 
of the cultivation and the improvement of 
the quality of the cotton grown within 
them. 

The capabilities of India, for the growth 
of any quantity of raw cotton, are un- 
questioned. The difficulties that impede 
its cultivation arise from the causes that 
spring from the very nature of the govern- 
ment, and are remediable only by an entire 
change in its financial and internal policy. 
These causes are to be found chiefly in the 
impoverishment and exhaustion of the ma- 
terial resources of the people — the utter 
absence of all encouragement, on the part of 
the government, to any improvement in the 
means of communication — a wasteful and 
injurious system of taxation, that strikes at 
the very root of industrial enterprise, and 
which denies everything like security or 
protection to the capital, as well as to the 
labor, uf the cultivator. The government 
of India assumes to be the landlord of every 
portion of the soil, and derives the main 
bulk of its revenue from a direct tax on the 
produce of the land. Now, if this were a 
fixed amount, equitably levied, not by any 
arbitrary assumption on the part of the 
government, of a ri^ht to determine what 
proportion of the whole produce would con- 
stitute a sufficient remuneration for the 
skill, industry and capital of the cultivator, 
but on a fair valuation of the intrinsic worth 
of the mere use of the soil, as an implement 
of production, this form of taxation would 
probably be the least injurious in which it 
could fall upon the tax-payer. But the 
assessment of the Indian land tax is both 
arbitrary and capricious. As a rule, it is 
excessive as well as fluctuating ; and the 
natural consequence is, to deprive industry 
of all stimulus by destroying the only in- 
centive which can sustain it — the certainty 
of reaping the full fruits of its own skill 
and perseverance. Experience sufficiently 
shows us, in this country, how powerful the 
tenancy-at-will system has been in check- 
ing agricultural improvements, although the 
great majority of landed proprietors were 
not disposed to deal harshly or unjustly 
with enterprising or improving oocupien. 
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The mere liability to have the fruits of their 
industry torn from them, has operated hke 
a blight on the energv of our farmers, and 
maintained the proauce of the soil far 
below its natural capabilities. How, then, 
must the same principle have worked in 
India, where the landlord was not the 
squire of the parish, influenced by local 
ties and associations, but the government of 
a huge territory, constantly under the pres- 
sure of financial exigencies, and interested 
in raising the largest revenue in the mo8t« 
summary way 1 How could industry, capi- 
tal or cultivation, increase under a system 
where the amount of produce was invariably 
made the criteripn for determining the tax- 
paying capabilities of any particular district! 
For this, unquestionably, has been the 
practice of the Indian government in most 
of the collectorates. In the able report of 
the Bombay commission, made three years 
ago, the evils of a fluctuating assessment to 
the land tax are very clearly shown. But a 
much more important fact is also substan- 
tiated by the same document, viz : that 
^ fixed assessment, though bearing a larger 
proportion to the gross average produce 
than a fluctuating one formed on the actual 
estimates of each year's standing crop, is 
much more favorable to cultivation and 
industry. But the facts stated in this 
report, not only show the advantages of a 
fixed, over a fluctuating estimate, but prove, 
most conclusively, that a low^e^ assess- 
ment tends rapidly to increase cultivation, 
and is more favorable to the revenue than a 
high one. In the collectorate of Broach, 
the report informs us that the fluctuating 
was changed for a high fixed assessment ; 
while, in the Shalopore collectorate, a 
similar change was made to a fair or low 
$xed assessment. What was the result of 
this experiment, in the two districts only, 
in twelve years, with a high but fixed 
assessment— from 1834 to 1846 1 In the 
district of Broach, the total land under 
cultivation increased only from 590,000 
beegas to 610,000 ; while, in Shalopore, with 
a lov assessment, the quantity of cultivated 
land increased from 409,000 to 1,713,000 
beegas : so that, not only was the revenue 
obtained from the low assessment much 
greater than it would have been with a high 
one, but the iDuItivated surface was in- 
creased, in this collectorate, above 400 per 
cent. 

A government commission, dispatched 
to India, expressly to investigate the opera- 
tion of the land-tax assessments in all the 
cotton-growing districts, would supply a 
Tast fond of facts illustrative of the de- 
structive effects of the present loose and 
arbitrary system of taxation. Whether 
rn«lia can, or can not, successfully compete 
with the cotton-growing states of America, 
13 



such an inquiry would, at any rate, conduce 
most materially to her prosperity, by re- 
vealing the real impediments with which 
our system of government fetters her 
resources and harasses the industry of her 
people. The position of Lancashire is 
every year becoming more critical, and the 
necessity more imperative for some decisive 
attempt to ascertain whether or not our 
possessions in British India can be made 
conducive to the greater security of our 
staple manufacture. The accounts, which 
every successive steamer now brings, from 
the other side of the Atlantic, with reference 
to the deficiency of the last cotton crop, and 
the apparently unfavorable season for the 
planting of the new one, render it more than 
ever important that some decisive steps 
should be taken to render us less dependent 
upon a single soil and climate for our future 
supplies. We trust, therefore, that the exer- 
tions which are now making will induce the 
government to accede to the motion of Mr. 
Bright, and that both the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Commercial 
Association will cordially co-operate to 
bring the whole weight and influence of 
the mercantile community of Manchester to 
bear upon what we cannot otherwise desig- 
nate than as a great national necessity. — 
Manchester Examiner. 

OuUivation of Cotton in India. — As we 
have repeatedly explained, the transport of 
cotton from the fields to the port of ship- 
ment, as at present conducted, is all but 
fatal to the character of the staple, and even 
to the profits of the traders. Until some 
substitute is found for the miserable bullock- 
droves, which now supply the only means 
of carriage, it is quite impossible that a fair 
trial can be given to the cotton-producing 
qualities of India. Yet, at this point, also, 
the personal intervention of Enfflish agents 
might be of infinite service, for their reports 
would convey authentic information as to 
facts, and when these facts have been duly 
appreciated, we are entitled to anticipate 
with confidence that capital would be no 
longer wanting to establish all the requisite 
communications between one port of India 
and another. At present, the very name of 
a rail-road has been brought into unfortunate 
disrepute by the results of improvident 
speculation and scandalous mismanagement. 
But these miscarriages should serve rather 
to ffuide than to deter, and with waminffs 
so impressive, and so fair afield as India for 
the revival of enterprise, results of a widely 
diflferent character might be safely expected. 
Above all, it must be remembered that our 
choice is not absolutely free. Cotton we 
muH have, and though some aid may be, 
perhaps, contributed Srom minor sources, it 
IS evident to all who have considered the 
subject, that in India alone can be found any 
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permanent or effectual safeguard against 
such contingencies as have suggested the 
present remarks. 

There is, we fear, little room left fur 
doubting that the apprehensions which have 
been repeatedly expressed, for the steadiness 
of our cott9n supplies, will receive an un- 
pleasant verification in the imports of the 
ensuing season. Already have the results 
of last yearns deficiencies become sensible. 
It is not anticipated that the total shipments 
to England, from the American ports during 
the present season, will exceed 1,000,000 
bales. They have, hitherto, not reached 
950,000 ; and, indeed, the total exports 
since the first of last September, have been 
fully 500,000 bales below those of 1849, and 
200,000 below those of 1848. Last year 
the shipments to England, during the first 
half of the month of April, were 84,000 
bales ; this year the return, for the corres- 
ponding period, gives an export of only 
29,000 — showing a decrease of nearly two- 
thirds. Facts, like these, read us an impres- 
sive lesson upon our position and our perils. 
Cotton is scarcely less indispensable to us 
than com ; whereas, while in one case we 
can command the resources of the entire 
globe, by the immutable laws of demand and 
supply, in the other we are virtually de- 
pendent on the produce of a single state and 
the variations of a single climate. The 
cotton plant is as liable to injury as the 
vine, and a bad crop is as probable an event 
as a bad vintage ; yet, against so disastrous 
a contingency, in spite of repeated warn- 
ings, we have made no provision whatever. 

It is true that the attention of the manu- 
facturing districts have been awakened to 
the hazards of their position, and directed 
toward the real source of security ; but 
though all parties seem prepared to co- 
operate in the work, there has been, as yet, 
nothing effected toward the production of a 
tangible result. The East India Company 
has expended vast pains and considerable 
sums, in testing the agricultural capabilities 
of their territory ; and the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce has memorialized 
government in furtherance of the same 
ends. It has been ascertained, on one side, 
that India can unquestionably produce cot- 
ton of admirable quality, in abundance, 
sufiScient for all the demands of England ; 
and it is confessed, on the other, that the 
opening of such a source of supply would 
be extremely acceptable. To complete the 
unanimity of purpose, the finances of tndia 
are in such a condition that any measure 
tending to increase the exports and revenue 
of the country, would be in a high decree 
opportune and serviceable. If, therefore, 
certain proceedings would conduce, at one 
and the same time, to the prosperity of 
India and the security of Manchester, and 



are, besides, notoriously practicable, why is 
the result not achieved without further 
delay 1 

The first necessity of a cultivator is food. 
In this country, as in most parts of Europe, 
any agricultural produce can find a market 
and secure a safe return in money ; but in 
India, the cultivator has no such guarantee. 
He has no certain market within reach, nor 
has he the means of transmitting his pro- 
duce, however intrinsically saleable it may 
be, CO markets at a greater distance. Unless, 
therefore, his crop he of such a kind as will 
serve in the last resort for his own con- 
sumption, he is liable to the extremities of 
want. Suppose, for example, that he plants 
his fields with cotton, and that, by aid of a 
favorable season, he raises a respectable 
crop, he is, perhaps, hundreds of miles from 
the cotton markets of the coast, to which he 
has no means of access. In other countries, 
such conditions of cultivation would call 
into being a class of inland merchants, 
whose trade it would be to purchase the 
crops on the fields of their growth, and 
collect them for transmission to the ex- 
porters. In India, no such class of agents 
exist. The inland trader is a man without 
enterprise, capital or knowledge, who would 
sunply avail himself of such circumstances 
as we have supposed, to lie in wait for the 
unfortunate cultivator, and secure his cotton 
at a nominal price when he was on the verge 
of starvation. But, by growing edible 
grains, the ryot escapes such straits as 
these. In the worst of cases he can pay his 
modicum of rent in kind, and reserve the 
remainder of his crop for his own sub- 
sistence. By such means, he makes him- 
self independent of merchants or markets 
— nor can it be any matter of surprise thai 
he adopts them. The consequence is, thai 
in the interior of the Deccan, where the best 
cotton lands lie, cotton is not grown upon 
one field in fifty capable of producing it — 
and thus, no material supplies have ever 
found their way to Englana. 

The remedy for this is so obvious and 
simple, that it scarcely needs to be indica- 
ted. What is primarily required, is a clasa 
of Indian traders, sufiiciently intelligent 
and provided with sufficient means to take 
the cotton from the ryot, at a money price, 
which will remunerate him for his labor, 
and encourage him to renew the experiment. 
There is no want of acuteness in the native 
cultivators. The capabilities of various 
lands, and the values of various descriptions 
of produce, are computed and known, to a 
nicety, and the preference would be in- 
variably given to the more remunerative 
'crops, if there were accessible markets for 
all. At present, grain of the coarsest kind 
is grown, not because the land will not bear 
cotton, but because cotton will not yield 
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food. Whenever Buch arrangements can 
be made, that cotton becomes readily con- 
Yertible into money, it will supersede grain 
to any extent required. As for the land 
tax, it will be seen how correct were our 
calculations in attributing no weight at all 
to this alleged burden on agriculture. With 
rent and dues of all kinds, at eighteen pence 
an acre, no man can well complain of taxa- 
tion. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
has thus received a very promising, and 
certainly not an impracticable suggestion. 
The agents of English mercantile houses 
are stationed all over the world — in all 
climates, and under all governments — from 
Hong Kong to Vera Cruz — from Hudson's 
Bay to the coast of Africa. Why should 
not such an element of commercial success 
be introduced into India 1 — Landau Timet. 

COTTON — Culture in British Pos- 
SBSiioNs. — The followine article appeared 
as editorial in Wilmer and Smith's European 
Times: 

'* The law of supply and demand is the 
leverage which moves the commercial world. 
When an indispensable article of consnmp- 
tioo becomes scarce, the valae, as a natural 
consequence, rises in the market, just as it 
fidls in value when there is a su|>erabun- 
dance. Applying this uncontrovertible fact 
10 cotton, you would imagine, to bear cer- 
tain sapient persons talk, that they desired n 
bill of indictment against the whole of the 
foathem planters, because they cannot con- 
trol the seasons, and furnish abundance of 
the raw material for all the spindles in the 
world. These grumblers forget that the 
grower can no more regulate the price of 
cotton, than he can mete out the sunshine 
which feeds, or the frost which kills the 
plant. The sonthemers engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the staple, roi^t justly retort 
upon the lords of cottonopohs, in the language 
of the ancient Briton : ' If Cssar can bide 
the son with a blanket, and put the moon in 
his pocket, we'll pay tribute to him for 
light.' 

** At the same time, when the equilibrium 
of prices has been destroyed by an unlooked- 
for casualty — when exclusive dependence 
apon a particular country, for an essential 
article of commerce, is found to interfere 
with the legitimate course of capital and la- 
bor — it becomes not only necessary, but im- 
perative, to look elsewhere for a supply, fully 
equal to the requirements of the times, so as 
to be provided for every contingency ; and 
in thb spirit we can discern nothing to cen- 
sore, but, on the contrary, much to com- 
mend, in the pains which are now taken to 
procare a ■opply of cotton from other parts 
of the world, to compensate for the unques- 
tioiiaUe deficiency oi the American crop. 



** Much has been said and written about 
the capabilities of India, to send us as much 
cotton as we require, and, to a certain degree 
of faith in the capacity of that country, may 
be traced the anxiety with which the public 
has watched the formation of Indian rail- 
ways, and the easemess with which the pro- 
gress and compktion have been regarded. 
The East India Company has partaken 
largely of this feeling, and has extended a 
helping hand to two companies which have 
taken the field, and for which acts of Parlia- 
ment were passed in the last season. One 
of these companies will cut a line from Cal- 
cutta to Delhi ; the other a line from Bombay 
to Kalliar, in the direction of the great cotton 
field of Ghauts. These undertakmgs may be 
regarded as in practical operation, for the 
East India Company has guaranteed a divi- 
dend on the outlay, which makes their com- 
pletion a matter of certainty. A third line 
from Madras to Arcot is also projected ; but 
whether it will struggle into existence is, at 
present, somewhat questionable. Neverthe- 
less, grave doubts exist whether the best in- 
ternal communication in the world would 
enable India to grow cotton in quantities 
soflScient to afiect the price in the home mar- 
ket. At present India grows littie more than 
is reqnired for its own consumption and the 
export trade to China ; and as to quality, it is 
impossible, under any circumstances, that the 
cotton of India can ever compete with the 
long staple of America. 

** Port Natsl is also mentioned, with en- 
couragement, as a cotton growing district; 
but the smallness of the population, and the 
fact that no vessel has ever yet sailed from 
D'Urban, the only port in the oolong, direct 
to England, shows that a long penod must 
elapse ere its development can produce tan- 
gible results. 

*' The most feasible scheme of the many 
which has been broached, is one put forward 
by the owners of property in British Guiant. 
The West India Association, in their petitions 
to parliament, as well as in their memorial to 
the colonial secretary, make out a strong case 
on behalf of the West Indies generally, and 
of Demarara more especially. The labor 

Question is at the bottom of all our West In- 
ia diflSculties. Every plan adopted since 
the emancipation of the black population, to 
secure a sufficiency of labor, has failed, and 
the association ask, through Mr. F. Sand, 
their chairman, permission to engage blacks 
on the coast of Africa, on the plan which the 
British factories on the river Bonny adopt 
with the natives of the Kroo coast — ^nameljr, 
to hire them, sf»y for five years, at the expi- 
ration of which they can return, if they ae- 
sire it, to their native country. In the esti- 
mation of many persons, this would be equi> 
valent to a renewal of the slave trade ; but if 
similar arrangements were permitted in the 
case of the Coolies, and in the one referred to 
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—that of the Eroo blacks — we can lee no 
•affioieot reasoa why precautioos might not 
be taken on the African coast as well as at 
Demarara, to protect the blacks who might 
willingly enter into these engagements, from 
the possibility of wrong or injury. To no 
higher practical end could the naval force 
which excites Mr. Huti's antipathy be di- 
rected, and* under judicious regulation, the 
moral and physical condition of the laborers, 
instead of being deteriorated, would, in reali- 
ty, be improved and elevated, by the boon 
which the West India Association solicit at 
the hands of government and the country. If 
the experimeut were tried in British Guiana, 
it might, if successful, be extended to the 
West India islands. 

** In the mean time, the southern planters 
of America, stimulated b^ the prices which 
now prevail, have every inducement to ex- 
tend the cultivation of cotton with, if possi- 
ble, increased power and capital. Probably 
the next crop may, in its amplitude, compen- 
sate for the shortness of the last one, ana the 
outcry which now exists for other fields of 
cultivation in various quarters of the globe, 
would, in the event of such a result, cor- 
respondingly abate. But at the same time 
they will read the signs which are every day 

Sassing around them very imperfectly, ii they 
o not perceive a fixed determination, on the 
part of the merchants and the manufacturers 
of this country, and its government, to rely 
less exclusively than heretofore on the cotton 
of the United States." 

. COTTON— British Compitition iw Cot- 
ton.— The following view of this subject is 
taken by a leading London journal : 

The supply of raw cotton for our manufac- 
turers is every day becoming a subject of 
greater interest and anxiety in this country ; 
and it is really extraordinary — where cotton 
is known to grow almost spontaneously in so 
many regions of the earth, where so many 
soils ana climates are suited to its culti- 
vation—that we should still be dependent 
upon a small portion of the United States 
for the greater part of the supply which 
we require. It is strange that neither 
Southern nor Western Africa have ever 
been thought of as countries where this 
shrub could be cultivated to almost an un- 
limited extent Only a few days ago, a 
specimen of the wild cotton plant of West- 
ern Africa, which was plucked within fifty 
yards of the shore, with full bolls, was ex- 
hibited in the Exchange-room, at Liverpool. 
The JJvervool Journal says : " The quality 
is fiue, ana this specimen shows that there 
would be no difficulty in cnltivating cotton 
where it was gathered." We quite believe 
it. We believe in the possibility of growing 
cotton ad lihitum in this dbtrict of Africa; 
indeed, we have reason to think that both 
cotton and cofiee are indigenous along the 



whole line of coast from 15 deg. N. lat. to 
the equator. In Frince*s Island, lat. l*^ 40, 
and in the Island of St. Thomas, which lie* 
under the ecjnator, coffee grows abundnntiyv 
and we think it will be found that the cli* 
mate, which is suitable to the coffee plant, 
will also grow the cotton shrub. Indeed« 
the former island produces not only coffee, 
but sugar and rice. 

The pertinacity with which the mannfiic- 
turers of Lancashire continue to look to India 
as the onl^ country which cfin relieve them 
from their dependence npon the United 
States, is, in our opinion, injurious to the ob- 
ject they have in view, as it withdraws their 
attention from other countries where tiier 
would have fewer difiiculties to contend with 
than have hitherto met them in India. It is, 
however, quite time that they looked more 
extensively abroad, for there are many reasons 
why their reliance on America should begin to 
be on the wane. According to the Liver- 
pool statistics of the cotton trade, which will 
be found in a recent number of this journal, 
it appears that the deficiency of cotton in that 
port, compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1849, is estimated at 100,000 bales, 
and that an equal deficiency exists in Man- 
chester. The Lwerj^ool AibCan, from the sta- 
tistics it presents to its readers, comes to tiie 
conclusion that we are beginning this year 
with a considerable deficiency in tne known 
stock of cotton, while at the same time there 
is a short crop in the United States. It is 
certain that, as the manufacture of cotton is 
annually on the increase in America, there 
will be a greater home demand for the raw 
material, less of the article disposable for ez« 
portation, and, consequently, an enhanced 
price put upon it in the country. We think 
it is evident that the present executive of the 
States, and the party in office there, wish to 
encourage their own manufactures. Some- 
thing of this kind is hinted at in the annual 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which has lately come to hand. In this do* 
cument the system of ad valorem duties is 
strongly objected to as injurious to domestic 
industry, and it is recommended as highly 
necessary that the present rate of duty 
should be increased on a variety of articles. 
Whether maonfactured cottons will be 
included in this category remains to be 
seen. 

We would not discourage the manufactn- 
rers from looking to India as one country 
from which they can be sopplied with cot* 
ton, but we certainly would discourage their 
looking to it as the only country for this pur- 
pose. The report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, which sat in 1848, 
to inquire into the ^wth of cotton in India, 
leaves everything in doubt and ancertaioty. 
It does, indeed, conclude with a paragraph 
expressing an opinion, ** that under the con- 
tinued encouragement now afforded by the 
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government of India, and by taking^ fall ad- 
vantage of al! the resoarces which are atill 
withia reach, there may eventually be 
opened to the manufactm'erg of this country 
« large and regular supply of cotton, of a 
quality largely consumed by the British ma- 
nafacturer, which will, by giving them addi- 
tional sources of supply, render them more 
independent of the failure of crops, and ihus 
have the double effect of equalizing the price 
of the raw material, and of lessening those 
fluctuations in the market which have occur- 
red for some years past, and which have acted 
ao injuriously on the energies of our manu- 
fiictaring population." There is nothing very 
encoaraging in this, particularly when it is 
known, as the report says, that—" For sixty 
years past the Court of Directors have taken 
an interest in this question, and have ex- 
pended considerable sums in various at- 
tempts to stimulate the growth of cotton in 
the countries subject to their rule." This 
may be very true, but, at the same time, it 
w very depressing. Sixty years, and consi- 
derable sums have been almost fruitlessly 
•pent ; Americans and American gins have 
been sent to India; experimental farms have 
been established there: notwithstanding 
which, our manufacturers are still without a 
supply of cotton from that country. **The 
Court of Directors still adhere to the opinion 
that the obstacles which are supposed hither- 
tii to have retarded the extension of cotton 
enltivation in India, may be overcome." We 
•re of the same opinion, but it promises to 
be a work of time and diflSculty, unsnited to 
the exigencies of the trade, and the anxiety 
of those engaged in it. 

We have said that there are many other 
oonntries where cotton may be grown ; why, 
then, wait for the eventuality which is pro- 
mised by the report of the committee ? We 
should like to see the energies of the manu- 
ftcturers directed .to a country where they 
would meet with no difBcnlties, and but lit- 
tle delay ; thai country is our Australian co- 
lonies. In these colonies they have sphere 
fcr action which no other country offers, nor 
even India, to the same extent, ami it is a 
country to which American cultivators of 
cotton could be easily induced to betake 
themselves. We believe that the govern- 
ment of India will give every possible encou- 
ragement and stimulus to the growth of cot- 
ton in that country, but the natives are a 
people with whom agricultural improve- 
ments are of slow growth ; nor, in our opi- 
nion, are the^ at all likely to be stimulated 
by any exertions which our manufacturers 
can make. In Australia they will have to 
deal with our own countrymen and our own 
territory, and we think the rest may be 
safely left to British energy, aided by Bri- 
tish capital : all that is required is to set the 
machine in motion, when it will be found to 
work well 



COTTON— Growing Facilities in Cey- 
lon. — ^A communication from Badula, in Cey- 
lon, dated 8th July, 1860, gives the following 
sketch of the cotton growing facilities there : 

" I have delayed acknowledging the receipt 
of your kind letter of 18th March, hoping to 
have sent you samples of the various quali- 
ties of cotton grown in the island, but at 
this season these are rather difficult to be 
got, and I must dpfer sendina; them till next 
or following mail. So little is known of the 
productions of this island at home, that, I 
dare say, I may as well begin by telling you 
that the natives have cultivated cotton from 
time immemorial, but the production has 
been barely sufficient to supply the native 
manufacturer. It is grown over the greater 
part of the island — ^principally the northern 
and eastern portions of it. As to cultivation, 
it gets none, being sown by the natives 
along with their grain crops, and receives 
'no care or attention; they simply content 
themselves with plucking the crops as they 
come to maturity. Samples of a superior 
quality from Bourbon seed have been raised 
at Jamia and Batticalou, but the cultivation 
was abandoned, and it was found to inter- 
fere with that of the cocoa-nut tree. A par- 
cel raised at Jaffna, sent some years ago, 
sold for, I believe, 6d. per lb. ; and a sample 
I grew at Batticalou was valued in Liverpool 
at the same price. Mr. Fennie, one of the 
American cotton planters, who is in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, with a view 
to the improvement of the production in 
Hindostan, and who some time ago visited 
this island, says, that in every essential — in 
soil, temperature, and climate — this island 
is calculated to produce cotton equal in 
quality and cheaper in price than that of the 
United States. His words are — 'I am of 
opinion, from what I saw of this climate and 
soil, that Ceylon will produce the article of 
cotton equally well, and, when the compara- 
tively small amount of capital required is 
considered, I doubt not it may even produce 
the article cheaper than we can in America, 
where a large sum must be laid out at once 
for labor, and where the expense of food and 
clothing is much greater than the imported 
labor of Ceylon costs, besides the risk of 
losing the laborers by death after they are 
purchased.' If any of your friends should 
think of doing anything with cotton cultiva- 
tion here, I shall be nappy to give them 
every assistance. I have lands of my own 
well adapted for its cultivation ; and I have 
no doubt government would be disposed to 
give every facility for acquiring lands for 
such a purpose. I believe that more than one- 
half the island is, by soil and climate, 
adapted for it ; so that there is field enough, 
the island containing about 24,700 square 
miles, with a population of only 1,500,000. 
One great advantage of this island lor carry- 
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inff on cotton cultivation with English capi- 
talwould be the facilities for obtaining both 
land and labor cheaply and easily. The 
former cannot be obtained in Hindostan, 
where there is a population, at anything like 
a reasonable price, as there is no unoccupied 
land, and the natives devoting their iielas in 
the first place to the cultivation of grain, 
will on no account allow any other cultiva- 
tion to interfere wifh that which supplies 
them food ; so that it is only to a compara- 
tively small extent that they cultivate cotton, 
indigo, or other produce for sale, to enable 
them to purchase a few superfluities. Now, 
where plenty of land is to be got, there is 
no population, or the soil and climate are 
also unpropitious ; and the inhabitants will 
not emigrate from the rich and over-populated 
ffrain districts, to work for a less rate of pay 
wan they can obtain in Ceylon or Mauritius ; 
neither will they cultivate cotton any more 
than sugar or indigo, unless they obtain ad- 
vances before even the land is plowed ; but 
in no tropical country can anj dependence 
be placed by European capitalists on the in- 
digenous population, for steady work ; for, 
being all possessed of paddy fields and other 
lands, they will only work for European ca- 
pitalists when their own fields do not require 
their labors. From what I have myself seen — 
and I believe it is generally admitted — both 
soil and climate of Ceylon are superior to 
that of India ; whilst from the facility of its 
communication with China and the east coast 
of Africa, it possesses the advantage of ob- 
taining cheap and abundant supplies of labor 
from those countries, as well as from India, 
from which they emigrate in great numbers, 
and can at all times be had to work for 158. 
to 18s. per month." 

COTTON — Production op in Ja- 
maica — I think I may announce to you 
now, that cotton cultivation has been com- 
menced with an earuestriess from which I 
au^r great success. The press is almost 
universal in advocating the propriety of it. 
A company has been formed, including 
among its members the Chief Justice, with 
a capital of £2,000, in order to test the 
question. I have little doubt of a favorable 
result. A newspaper on the north side of 
the island, — the Trdawny^ — whose proprie- 
tors speaks from practical experience, stoutly 
asserts, notwithstanding counter statements 
have been made, that the article can be pro- 
duced ready for shipment at two pence per 
pound, and we have two crops a year, 
whilst, I believe, in the States they have 
but one. There is now here a gentleman 
from Georgia, who is said to understand well 
the cultivation of the cotton plant, and he 
has readily afforded information wherever it 
is sought of him'. His name is Williams. 
The encouragement given to the undertaking 



by the British press is not without its bene> 
ficial effect. 

COTTON AND COTTON MANUFAC 
TURES. 

* First, with nice eye emerging Naiads cnll 
From leathery pods the vegetable wool : 
With wiry teeth revolving cards release 
The tangled knou, and smooth the raverd fleeoe ^ 
Next comes the iron hand with fingers fine. 
Combs the wide card, and forms the eternal lino ; 
Slow, with soft lips, the whirling can acquires 
The tender skeins, and wraps in rising spires ; 
With quickened pace successive rollers move, 
And these retain, and those extend the rove ; 
Then fly the spokes, the rapid axles glow. 
While slowly circumvolves the laboring wheel 
below." Darwui. 

That the ancients were well acquainted with 
cotton, and used it extensively, cannot be dis- 
puted. Theophrastus, the Greek philosopher 
of Lesbos, wrote a work on botany, entitled 
JltpX (^vTwv 'unopias. *' Oh the History of 
Plants," in which he speaks of r« de^ipa epi^- 
^a the wool-bearing plants, the cotton pUmis. 
Herodotus also speaks of ipta ra dm |vXov» 
which evidently means cotton. He is speak- 
ing of India, and the whole passage reads as 
follows : " The wild trees in that country 
bear fleeces as their fruit, surpassing those 
of sheep in beauty and excellence ; and the 
Indians use cloth made from these trees. 
(Book 3, ch. 106.) Also in chapter 47 of the 
same book he says, that the thorax or cuiraaa 
sent by Amasis, Kinf of Egypt, to Sparta^ 
was adorned with gold, and vtiih fleeces /rem 
treety What, however, Herodotus says of 
India, could not be from his own personal 
observation, since he did not, probably, ex- 
tend his travels farther eastward than Susa, 
on the banks of the Choaspes. It is barely 
possible, too, that the cotton alluded to in 
the last quotation from that author, was only 
the down of the bombax* ceiba, a tree allied 
to the cotton plant. 

The testimony of Theophrastus, the pupil 
of Aristotle, leaves no room for doubt. The 
expedition of Alexander the Great into India» 
furnished Aristotle and the Greeks with much 
exact knowledge of that distant region. The 
entire passage in Theophrastus reads as fol- 
lows : " The trees from which the Indiana 
make cloths have a leaf like that of the black 



* A genus containing many species of very large 
trees, whose capsules are filled with a fine cottony 
substance enveloping the seeds. It gives its name 
to the natural order, Bombaceay allied to the orders 
malvacesi and sterculiace®, to the former or wtkich 
the true gonsyvium belongs. The Bombax is asso- 
ciated with the celebrated Baobab, or Monkey^s- 
bread, of Senegal, (Adansonia digitals,) some of the 
trunks of which are from sixty to eighty feet in cir- 
cumference, and with many other of the gigantic 
tropical trees. The bombax trees are remarkable 
fbr (brming on their sides huge buttresses, projectinr 
so far from the parent trunk as to be capable (^ 
screening many men. The quantity of cotton yield- 
ed by these trees is enormous, and often covers the 
earth around the roots to the depth of several flset ; 
it is unfortunately of too short a staple to be oaed 
for manufacturing purposes. 
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mulbeny, but the whole plant resembles the 
dog-rose. They set them in the plains ar- 
ranged in rows, so as to look like vines at a 
distance." (Theoph. Hist. PI. ch. 4.) In 
another part of his work on botany, he speaks 
of the growth of cotton in India, Arabia, and 
in the Isle of Tylos, in the Persian Gulf 
Speaking of this island, he says: "The 
wool-bearing trees, {SivSpa epto<popay) which 
grew abundantly in this island, had a leaf 
uke that of the vine, but smaller. They 
bore no fruit ; but the capsule containing the 
wool was, when closed, about the size of a 
quince ; when ripe, it expanded so as to 
emit the wool, which was woven iilto cloths, 
either cheap, or of great value." This is 
evidently an attempt to describe the true 
cotton plant, the Gotsypium Herbaceum. 
Theophrastus wrote about 350 years before 
Christ. 

Aristobulus, one of Alexander's generals, 
made mention of the cotton plant, as Strabo 
informs us, under the name of the wool-bear- 
ing tree ; and stated that " its capsule con- 
tained seeds, which were taken out, and that 
what remained was combed like wool." — 
{Strabo, lib. xv. ch. 1.) 

Th^ testimony of Nearchus, also another 
of Alexander's generals, who, on his return 
from India, sailed down the Indus, and along 
the coasts of Persia, to the Tigns, is pre- 
served by Arrianus and Strabo. Arrianus 
quotes him as saying : " That there were in 
India trees bearing, as it were, £ocks or 
bunches of wool ; that the natives made linen 
garments of it, wearing a shirt which reached 
to the middle of the leg, a sheet folded about 
the shoulders, and a turban rolled round the 
head ; and that the linen made by them from 
this substance was finer and whiter than any 
other." {Arriani, Rer, Ind.) Arrian flou- 
rished in the second century. In the above 
passage from Arrianus, that author uses the 
term mr linen in a general sense, as including 
all fine light cloths made of vegetable sub- 
stances. 

Strabo speaks of the printed cotton robes 
used in India, commending them for the 
variety of their beautiful hues. He also 
alludes to the cultivation of the cotton plant, 
and the manufacture of cotton fabrics, in the 
Persian province of Susiana. What he says, 
though, regarding cotton, is on the authority 
of Nearchus. Strabo was contemporary 
with Christ. 

Ctesias, who was contemporary with He- 
rodotus, seems also to have known the fact 
of the use of a kind of wool, the product of 
trees, for spinning and weaving, among the 
natives of India. He lived in the time of 
Cyrus, and assisted at the battle of Cunaxa, 
B. C. 401 ; but it is not kitown precisely 
whether he was in the army of Cyrus, or in 
that of Artaxerxes. He lived many years at 
Susa, and wrote a history of Assyna, Persia, 



and India, of which fragments only remain. 
Servius, quoting Ctesias, says : " Ctesias 
ait in India ^ esse arbor es^ qua lanamferant." 

Pomponius Mela, also, in his account of 
India, says that the woods produced wool, 
used by the natives for clothing. He also 
distinctly mentions flax, in opposition to 
cotton, as being a product of India. 

Pliny, who flourished about fifty years 
after Strabo, gives us a more detailed de- 
scription of the cotton plant in Egypt than 
any previous writer, which renders it sur- 
pnsing that no trace of cotton cloth h&» been 
found on any of the mummies hitherto un- 
rolled. Pliny's account is as follows : " In 
upper Egypt,* on the side of Arabia, grows 
a shrub which some called gossypium, others, 
xylon, from which clothes are made called 
xylina. The plant is small, and produces a 
fruit like a walnut, covered with a woolly 
substance, within which is a soft, silky wool, 
that is spun into thread. The cloths made 
of this substance are superior to all others in 
whiteness and softness. Of these cloths the 
robes most acceptable to the Egyptian priests 
were made." 

Pliny mentions cotton in four diflferent 
passages of his Natural History, as abound- 
ing in Egypt and in India. He confirms the 
statement above quoted from Theophrastus, 
regarding cotton in the isle of Tylos, in the 
Persian Gulf, and says that there was ano- 
ther island in the same gulf, about ten miles 
from the former, called the smaller Tylos, 
which was still more fertile in cotton. 

The proper oriental term for cotton was 
carpaSy whence the term earbasusj used by 
so many authors for cotton. Cotton was 
known to the Greeks and Romans much 
earlier than silk. We might cite a great 
number of authors who speak of cotton un- 
der the name of carbasva. Commentators 
think that the term \ivov or Ununtj was some- 
times used to signify cotton. Such is the 
interpretation which they give to Quintus 
Curtius, when, in speaking of the Indians, 
he says, ** Terra lini feraxy vnde plertMque 
sunt vcstesy*^ In another passage, however, 
he speaks definitely of both cotton and 
linen : ** Corpora usque pedes earbaso velant, 
solcis pedes, capita linieis vinciunt." 

The earliest author using the oriental 
name of cotton was Stalius CaeciUus. He 
has the following line : 

Carbasina, molochina, ampelina, 
which, as the words are all Greek, are sup- 
posed to be taken from some Greek comedy. 
Commentators infer from this line, that the 



* Superior pars JEgypti In Arabiam vcrgens gignlC 
firaticem, quern allqui gosiiypiuin vocant, plurcs xylon, 
et ideo Una inde facta xylina. Paryus est Himilem- 
que barbatffi nncis defbrt fructum, cujus ex interiors 
bombyce lanugo netur. Nee ulla aunt eis candore 
mollitiare preferenda. Veates inde sacerdotibus 
.£gyptl gratisaims.— P/initM, lib. xix. c. I. 
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Greeks made use of muslins or calicoes, or 
at least of cotton cloths of some kind, which 
were brought from India as early as 200 
years B. C. 

In a work entitled Periplu* MctrU Ery- 
tkrei, supposed to have been written a little 
before the time of Pliny, by an Egyptian 
Greek, named Arrian^ who went on a mer- 
cantile expedition down the Red Sea, and 
along the whole extent of the coast of India, 
he tells us that the Arabian trading vessels 
brought India cottons to a, port in the Red 
Sea, called Aduli ; and that the port of Bary- 
gaza, now Baroche, near the north-western 
coast of India, was a mart of cotton goods 
of many kinds, whence common cottons, 
calicoes and muslins, plain and flowered, of 
Indian manufacture, were exported to va- 
rious countries. It appears, moreover, that 
Massalia, in India, now called Masulipatam, 
was then famous for its cotton fabrics. Ben- 
gal muslins were then celebrated among the 
Greeks, under the name oi gangUiki^ because 
they were made near the banks of the Gan- 
ges. 

The oriental custom of using cotton cloths 
as a protection from the sun's rays, was 
adopted by the Romans, cotton being not 
only more conunon and cheaper than silk, 
but better adapted for this purpose from its 
lightness, beauty and fineness. It is sup- 
posed by some learned commentators, that 
the " white, green and blue hangings," men- 
tioned in the book of Esther, chaps. 1, 6, as 
adorning the court of the royal palace at 
Susa, on the occasion of the great feast 
given by Ahasuerus, were of cotton. Cot- 
ton, though cheaper than silk in ancient 
times, must have been very costly ; for 
Cicero, in enumerating the expensive novel- 
ties which contributed to the luxury of 
Verres, when prstor in Sicily, charges him 
with using " tents with coverings of cotton" 
''^*Uabernaeula earboieU intenla veli$*' — as 
something very extravagant. At a later pe- 
riod, according to Pliny,* Lentulus Spinther 
first introduced cotton awnings at Rome, in 
the theatre at the ApoUinarian games, in the 
year 63 B. C. Afterwards, Julius Ccesar 
covered with awnings the whole Roman 
forum, and the Via Sacra, from his own 
house to the ascent of the Capitoline Hill. 
Marccllus, the ledile, nephew of Augustus, 
also covered the whole forum with awnings, 
to protect from the sun the lawyers and 
others engaged in law-suits. Lucretius al- 
ludes to the cotton awnings, thus : 

Carbasns ut quondam magnis interna theatris 
Dat crepitum, malos inter Jactata trabeisque. 

The poets of the Augustan age, and many 
subsequent writers, make frequent mention 
of cotton. The wars against Mithridates 



* PUny, Ub. xix. c. «. 



{ and the Parthians, in the first century before 
I Christ, contributed to make the * Romans 
more familiar with cotton and its use, al- 
though their chief supply was through 
Egypt, more than througn Persia and Baby- 
lonia. 

Apuleius mentions carbanna in connec- 
tion with bombycina and other kinds of clothe 
meaninff to designate calico and muslin. 

The best account, probably, that has been 
given of cotton by any ancient writer, i« that 
of Julius Pollux, who wrote about a hundred 
years after Pliny. He says : 

"There is also Byssina, and Byssus, a 
kind of flax- But, among the Indians, and 
now also among the Egyptians, a sort of 
wool is obtained from a tree. The cloth 
made from this wool may be compared to 
linen, except that it is thicker. The tree pro- 
duces a fruit most nearly resembling a walnut, 
but three-cleft. After the outer covering, 
which is like a walnut, has divided and be- 
come dry, the substance resembling wool is 
extracted, and is used in the manuracture of 
cloth for woof, the warp being linen." 

Theophilus Presbyter, who wrote about 
the year 800, A. D., describes the use of 
cotton paper for making gold leaf He calls 
it ^^ parcamena Or<zca^ qjneJU ex lana lignC^ 
— Greek parchment made of tree-wool. 

We might quote Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Propertius ; and Virgil speaks of cotton five 
times incidentally in his works; aAd also 
add a host of other quotations from a great 
number of ancient writers, to show that cot- 
ton was well known to antiquity ; but this 
will suflSce. Those whom we have omitted 
only allude to cotton incidentally, and often 
in a manner that leaves one in doubt as to 
the exact use they intended to make of the 
terms denoting cotton. 

From the travels of the two Arabians who 
visited China in the ninth century', we learn 
that, at that time, the ordinary dress of their 
countrymen was cotton ; for they remark, 
that " the Chinese dress not in cotton, om tht 
Arabians do^ but in silk." From this, we 
may infer that cotton was in general use in 
most of the countries of Western Asia. 

The question, so long agitated by the 
learned, whether cotton was or was not cul- 
tivated in Egypt in ancient times, seems to 
be put to rest by the discoveries of the mi- 
croscope. Until this instrument was brought 
to bear upon the subject, the greatest division 
and uncertainty prevailed among all. The 
great difliiculty was to determine whether 
the cloths in which the mummies were 
wrapped were of linen or cotton. All che- 
mical tests failed. 

The character of the wrappings of the 
mummies, that .for more than two thousand 
years had been accumulating in the cata- 
combs of Egypt, was never questioned until 
about one hundred years ago. All writers. 
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until then, believed those wrappings to be, 
as they certainly are, purely of hnen. But, 
in the year 1750, M. Rouelle wrote a disser- 
tation on mummies, which was published in 
the Memoirea de VAcademie Royale des Sei- 
emeesj in which he asserted that the cloth of 
every mummy which he had examined, even 
that of the embalmed birds, was cotton. 
This began the discussion, which lasted 
until the year 1834. Some of the most emi- 
nent and learned antiquarians adhered to the 
opinion of Rouelle ; and, indeed, he appears 
to have been ffenerally followed. Some 
writers advanced the opinion, that the mum- 
my cloths were a mixture of cotton and linen. 
Such was that of M. Jomard, one of the au- 
thors of the great French work on Egypt, 
entitled, Dcfcripiion de VEgypte. He found- 
ed this opinion partly on the touch and ap- 
pearance of the cloths, and partly on the 
testimony of Herodotus, who says distinctly, 
in his description of Uie mode of making 
mummies, that the embalmed body was en- 
veloped in cotton. (Lib. 2, ch. 86.) Hero- 
dotus calls the mummy cloth oivii>v 06cvtvoiy 
which may may be translated muslin. It is 
possible that Herodotus was correct; for, 
although all mummy cloths now in existence 
are found, by microscopic observation, to be 
pure linen, some mummies that have not 
been discovered, or that have long since 

g»rished, may have been, in the time of 
erodotus, wrapped in cotton. That writer 
certainly knew what cotton was ; for in the 
extracts from him, which we have given, he 
accurately describes it. 

M. Costaz, who contributed to the same 
work on Egypt, the Memoir on the Grotto 
of £1 Kab, asserts that mummy cloths were 
cotton. Dr. Granville, in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1825, in describing a mum- 
my which he opened, says : " I have satisfied 
myself that both cotton and linen have been 
employed in the preparation of our mum- ; 
my, although Herodotus mentions only ' 
cotton, (byssus,) as the material used for the 
purpose." I 

The question, however, was settled by | 
Mr. Bauer and Dr. Ure. The microscope i 
revealed to them a very remarkable and ' 
striking difference between the structure and | 
appearance of the ultimate fibres ot our mo- ' 
dem cotton and those of flax. They found 
the ultimate fibre of cotton to be a transpa- ' 
rent tube, flattened, so that its inward sur- 
tace is in contact along its axis, and also 
twisted spirally around it ; while that of flax 
b a transparent tube, jointed like a cane, 
and neither flattened nor spirally twisted. 
Applying these microscopic results to some 
400 specimens o( genume mummy cloth, 
they were all found to be linen. Rir. Wil- 
kinson, in his Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, considers the observa- 
tions of Dr. Ure and Mr. Bauer as decisive 



of the question. Their microscopic observa^ 
tions, too, have proved that the ancient 
Egyptians made a general application of 
linen to all the purposes of ordmaiy life, 
since the mummy wrappings consist partly 
of old linen shirts, napkins, and other articles 
of clothing and domestic furniture. 

A vast deal of time and learning has been 
expended on the question regarding the cha- 
racter of the cloths enveloping the Egyptian 
mummies ; but, as an ingenious writer ob- 
serves, the microscope hais reduced all this 
learned labor of so many writers " to the 
character of old lumber." There is, doubt- 
less, a vast deal more of this " old lumber" 
in the world, which some future microscope 
is destined to sweep away. 

In allusions by Greek and Roman writers 
to cotton fabrics, they are mentioned as ex- 
pensive and curious productions, rather than 
as articles of common use. Cotton, among 
the ancients, must have been far more ex- 
pensive than linen. It would appear, from 
all evidence which the Egyptians themselves 
have aflbrded us, that they were quite unac- 
quainted with cotton ; for it is found on none 
of their mummies ; and, besides, there are 
no paintings of the cotton shrub on any of 
the Egyptian ruins. On the other hand, we 
find upon the tombs of Thebes accurate re- 
presentations of flax in all its different states 
of growth and manufacture ; also, in the 
grotto of El Kab. (See Description de 
rEgypte, and Hamilton's JBg^ptiaca.) Linen 
was, in fact, the staple article of clothing 
among all classes of the Egyptians, from the 
laborer to the monarch and the priest. From 
them, the Jews first, and afterwards tha 
Greeks and Romans, learned its manufac- 
ture. 

It is very remarkable, that the proximity 
of the Syrians and Egyptians to those re- 
gions where the cotton plant was indige- 
nous, did lead them to the use, of it, tne 
product of which would have furnished them 
with an article of clothing so much cheaper 
than flax. Cotton had been manufactured 
into clothing, and had come into general use 
in India, many centuries before it began to 
be used in the west, by the natives about the 
Mediterranean ; and the general use of cot- 
ton in India, and its value as an article of 
clothing, must have been known to the 
Greeks and Romans, for they were constant- 
ly visiting the East, whence they carried 
away precious stones, silks and spices. We 
can only ascribe the indifference of the 
Greeks and Romans to the cotton plant and 
its fabrics, to their well-known indifference 
to the arts which contribute to personal com- 
fort. War was the great business of their 
lives, the all-engrossing subject, the only 
pursuit thought worthy of a free citizen. 

In Cicero's time the mechanical arts, in 
the Roman empire, were exercised entirely 
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by slaves. In sereral of the states of Greece 
the free citizens were prohibited from exer- 
cising any mechanical art, became the labor 
of the mechanic was considered "hurt- 
ful to the strength and agility of the himian 
body, rendering it incapable of those habits 
which their military and ffymnastic exercises 
required, and thus disqutUifying it for under- 
going the fatigues and encountering the 
dangers of war." Such occupations were 
therefore considered fit only for slaves. 

Fur the same reasons, the Greeks discou- 
raged commerce. Many of the states actu- 
ally prohibited foreign trlde altogether. Even 
io those places where foreign commerce, and 
the exercise of the mechanic arts were not 
prohibited, as at Rome aud at Athens, tfan 
great mass of the people were, in effect, ex- 
cluded from all the trades and occupations 
which are, at the present day, exercised by 
the lower classes. They were carried on by 
the slaves of the rich for the benefit of their 
masters, whose] immense wealth, power and 
protection, rendered it impossible for the 
poor man to 6ad a market for his work, com- 
ing, as ir did, in competition with that of the 
slaves of tiie rich. This state of things also 
accounts for the utter absence of all progress 
in inventions (if a labor-saving character; for 
the Greek or Roman slave had no inducement 
to exercise what inventive genius he might 
chance to possess. Should a slave propose 
an improvement, bis Roman master, often 
more ignorant than the slave himself, looked 
upon it as a suggestion of laziness, and as a 
desire of the slave to save his own labor at 
the master's expense. Hence, all inventions 
or improvements were the work of freemen. 

The finer sort of manufactures, among the 
Greeks and Romans, wos excessively dear ; 
nor did a reduction of price begin to take 
place until after the discovery of the route to 
India by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Cotton, indeed, continned to be more costly 
than linen, until long afler the discovery of 
America. The high price of linens and wool- 
ens, among the Greeks and Romans, accounts 
for the total absence among them of that 
ffreat but fickle goddess of modern times — 
fashion. They had ^ods and goddesses for 
everything else. Their dress was seldom va- 
ried, as is proved by the costumes of the an- 
tique statues. A change of costume was too 
expensive, and their dresses were loose and 
flowing, so as to last for a long time. It must 
be admitted, however, that in proportion to 
the influence which fashion exercises in any 
country, may its claim to civilization be vin- 
dicated, nothing being so characteristic of a 
rude and barbarous state of existence, as a 
rigid adherence to the customs of antiquity. 

India produces several varieties of cotton, 
both of the herbaceous and of the tree kinds. 
Marco Polo, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, nays, "that cotton is produced in 
Guzerat in large quantities, from a tree about 
six yards high, which continues to bear for 



twenty years ; but that the cotton taken from 
trees of .that age is not adapted to spinning, 
but only to quilting. That taken fmrn treea 
twelve years old is suitable for muslins and 
other manufactures of extraordinary fine- 
ness." Sir John Mandeville, who traveled 
in the fourteenth century, fifty years later 
than Polo, mentions the annual herbaceous 
cotton, as cultivated in India. *' In many 
places," says he, *• the seed of the cotton (oo- 
thon.) which we call{tree-wood, issown every 
year, and there springs up fi^m it oopsea of 
low shrubs, on which this wool §p^wB. 

Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, thua de- 
scribes the herbaceous cotton of Guzerat: 
" The cotton shrub, which grows to the 
height of three or four feet, and in verdure 
resembles the currant-bush, requires a longer 
time than rice to arrive at perfection. The 
shrubs are planted between the rows of rice. 
Soon after the rice is harvested, the cotton 
shrubs put forth a beautiful yellow flower, 
with a crimson eye in each petal. This is 
succeeded by a green pod, filled with a 
white, stringy pulp. The pod turns brown 
and hard as it ripens, and then separates into 
two or three divisions containing the cotton." 

Malte Brun speaks of cotton iu India thus: 
" The cotton tree grows on all the Indian 
mountains, but its produce is coarse in quali- 
ty. The herbaceous cotton prospers chiefly 
in Bengal, and on the Coromandel coast, and 
there the best cotton goods are manufactured. 
The cultivation of this plant is very lucra- 
tive, an acre producing about nine quintals 
of cotton in the year." 

When Columbus discovered America, cot- 
ton was the chief article of clothing among 
the Mexicans. The Abbe Clavigero sayiv 
that of " cotton, the Mexicans made large 
webs, and as delicate and fine as those of 
Holland, which were so highly esteemed in 
Europe. They wove their r.loths of different 
figures and colors, representing different ani- 
mals and flowers. Of feathers, interwoven 
with cotton, they made mantles, bed-cur- 
tains, carpets, gowns, and other things, not 
less soft than beautiful. With cotton, also, 
they interwove the finest hair of the belly of 
rabbits and hares, after having spun it into 
thread; of this, they made most beautiful 
cloths, and in particular, winter waistcoats 
for their lords." Cortes, the conqueror of 
.Mexico, sent as presents to Charles V., says 
Clavigero, •• cotton mantles, some while, 
others mixed with white and black, or red, 
green, yellow, and blue; waistcoats, hand- 
kerchiefs, counterpanes, tapestries, and car- 
pets of cotton ; and the colors of the cotton 
were extremely fine." Cochineal and indigo 
being native products of Mexico, they were 
well supplied with dyeing materials; but the 
fact of their having carried the arts of manu- 
facturing and dyeing cotton to such a high 
stage of perfection, is proof that they must 
have received their knowledge from India, 
by way of the west. 
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Colambus alto found the cotton plant grow- 
ing wild, and in great abnndaoce, in the West 
IixJia laiands, and on the continent of South 
^aaericBy where the inhabitants were found 
dressed in cotton, and using fishing-nets of 
the same material. They also used it for beds. 
Tbey bad probably uaea cotton for ages. 

As we nnd no traces in any of the Greek 
and Roman writers, of the culture of cotton 
io any of the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, until after the Mohammedans 
had extended their conquests westward, we 
may infer that Europe is indebted to them 
for this branch of agriculture. They seem to 
hare canied it into Greece, Syria, Italy, 
Spain, Sicily, and into eveiy country on the 
Medit^.^- »^f- 

TheexpC >ncms of modem travelers show 
that the cotton plant is indigenous to Africa, 
and that in almost every region of that por- 
tion of the globe, the inhabitants of every 
class use it as raiment The Portuguese made 
a voyage to South Africa, in 1516, and found 
the Caffres then wearing cotton dresses. Ac- 
cording to Maopherson*s " Annals,*' cotton 
cloth, woven on the coast of Guinea, was im- 
ported into England, in 1590. The colors 
and designs observed on the cotton dresses of 
the Africans prove that the manufacture is of 
high antiquity. 

It does not appear that cotton began to be 
■ cultivated in the fields in China, as an article 
of mannfiKture, until the eleventh century, 
though it was cultivated by the Chinese, id 
their gardens, for its flowers, as early as the 
end of the seventh century. " The whole 
town is full of cotton flowers," says a Chi- 
nese poet of that time, in some lines written 
on summer. 

How so ingenious a people as the Chinese 
could have known so long the product of the 
cotton plant and its uses, v^Uiout making it 
an article of manofacture, it is diflScult to im- 
agine. Indeed, coercion seems to have been 
necessary before they could be persuaded to 
undertake its culture. It was not until the 
dynasty of the Mogul Tartars, who conquered 
China, in 1280, and held it for eighty-eight 
years, that cotton began to be cultivated 
largely. The emperors of that dynasty com- 
pellea its extensive cultivation, by imposing 
an annual tribute of cotton on several of the 
great provinces. The Chinese objected to its 
cultivation, on the ground that it interfered 
with their corn, forest trees, and the manu- 
facture of silk; but their prejudices were 
finally overcome by the liberality and care of 
the Tartar emperors, and all of the provinces 
engaged in its cultivation. 
^ In consequence of a great dearth of provi- 
sions in China, about a hundred years ago, an 
imperial mandate was issued, ordering a con- 
nderable portion of the cotton lands to be 
used for com ; and since that time, the Chi- 
nese have imported large quantities of cotton. 

We have shown, in the preceding pages, 
that from a very remote periodi the natives 



of all the tropica] countries of Asia, Africa, 
and America, were well acquainted with the 
cotton plant ; and that in India, some parts 
of Africa, and in Mexico and South America, 
it had, at that period, become a common arti- 
cle of clothing. We now proceed to the 
second branch of our subject, in which we 
propose to sketch, as bnefly as possible, 
from the earliest period to the present day, 
the— 

History of Cotton Manufactures. — We 
have the authority of the Sacred Scriptures, 
for saying, that fig-leaves formed the first 
clothiuff used by man ; that skins of beasts 
probably came next, and after these, proba- 
bly cotton, wool, and silk, in the order in 
which we here give them. Whether cotton, 
wool, or silk, was the first natural product 
manufactured into clothing, is a question 
which has not been much discussed, and one 
too which it would be difficult to answer. 
The earliest historical records throw but lit- 
tle light on the subject. According to the 
most learned commentators, it cannot be fully 
determined whether silk is ever mentioned in 
the Old Testament. It is true, that the word 
silk is found in King James' translation, but 
it is quite unauthorized. The meaning of the 
Hebrew word, translated silk in the common 
Knglish Bible, and rpixarrrw in the Septuagint 
version, cannot be determined, for rpixairrov is 
in reality as obscure as the Hebrew word 
itself. Jerome could not make out its mean- 
ing, and concluded that the word was in- 
vented by the translators. It is found no- 
where out of the Septuagint, except in a pas- 
sage of Pberecrates, a comic poet of Athens, 
contemporary with i'lato and Aristophanes. 
Braunius, in his Z>6 vestilu Heh. Saeerdotum, 
gives the whole question a full examination, 
and decides that there is no mention of silk 
in the whole of the Old Testament, and that 
it was unknown to the Hebrews in ancient 
times. 

Whether cotton was used before wool, de- 
pends, we conceive, much upon the question 
regarding the situation of the Garden of 
Eden ; but this question cannot be deter- 
mined. If the first inhabitants of the earth 
dwelt in a region producing cotton as a spon- 
taneous production, it is probable that cotton 
was the first article manufactured into cloth- 
ing after leaves and skins ; but if the locality 
of Eden lay in any other region, wool was 
probably the article used first. 

So' far as all existing historical records aid 
us in determining the question, we think that 
the weight of evidence is in favor of cotton 
as the, first manufactured article of clothing. 
We know that cotton was an article of cloth- 
ing in common use in India, in very remote 
ages, and that the Indians had brought its 
mannfiicture to a very high stage of perfec- 
tion, at a period when neither Egypt nor any 
of the western nations had any knowledge of 
its growth or manufacture. Growing, too, as 
it did, spontaneously, it would naturally pre- 
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sent itoelf;, ^the easiest article for manufic- 
ture that c. d be fuund. Men wouM hardly 
go to the creater trou de of raisiug sheep f*>r 
their wool, when the earth presented them, 
everywhere, with the beautiful pods of silky 
cotton. 

Uiidoubiedly, the inventive faculty of man 
began to exhibit itself at a very early period ; 
but the insect world taught man the art ot 
weaviur " ' • -*^ider^^ suys an ingenious and 
learnc](, •>alay be regarded as thn 

earlie»\^, . toeaver on record ;" and he 

might hu, t ^.id spinner; while the much 
despised wosp may claim the honor of being 
the first papfr m&nr ' i^Uirer, since it produces 
an undoubted spe of paper in the ma- 

terial of its na- -smooth and hard a 

Burlace, as tq, eing written upon 

with ease an4 

The antiqiv .i*iiufacture of cotton 

cannot be re^i.i»ed by any authentic records. 
Neither wool, silk, nor linen, can claim a 
higher antiquity. One thing is pretty cer- 
tain, that its first manufacture may be traced 
to India, whence it passed to ail the rest ot 
the world. India, indeed, has been the 
source of many of the arts of civilized life. 
It was, in all probability, the cradle of man- 
kind, and the source of Assyrian, Egyptian 
and Persian civilization. 

The Indians have, in all ages, maintained 
an uuapproached and almost incredible per- 
fection in their fabrics of cotton. Indeed, 
some of iht*\r muslins might be thought the 
work of fairies or insects, rather than of 
man ; but these are produced in small quan- 
tities, a 'id have seldom been exported. In 
the same province of India from which the 
ancient Greeks obtained the finest muslins 
then known, namely, Bengal^ these astonish- 
ing fabrics are manufactured at the present 
day.» 

We are told by two Mohammedan travel- 
ers, who went to India in the 9ih century. 
*' that in that conntry they make garments 
of such extraordinary perfection', that no- 
where else are tae like to be seen. They 
are woven to that degree of fineness, that 
they may be drawn through a ring of minle- 
rate size." Marco Polo, in the I3ib century, 
mentions Coromandel, and especially Masu- 
lipatam, as producing '' the finest and most 
beautiful cottons that are to be found in any 
part of the world;" and this is still the case 
as to the flowered and glazed cottons, called 
chintzes. 

The Portuguese adventurers, who went to 
India immediately after the discovery of the 
route by the Cape of Good Hope, speak of 
'* the great quantities of cotton cloths ad- 
mirably painted, also some white and some 
st.iped, held in the highest estimation, which 
were madu in Bengal." Cicsar Frederick, a 
Venetian merchant, who traveled in India in 

* Baino's Hist, of the Cotton Manufhcture, p. 55. 



1563, describeV the extensive Irade c-^^-Jj* 
on between 8t. Tti'ome (a port \hC v 
from Negapatam) and Pegu, in ' t • 

(cotton) cloth of every sort, paint - "** 
is a rare thing, because this kinc ^ne- 
8how as if they were gilded w' ' 'l-d 
colors, and^ the more they are wa< "'* 

livelier the colors will become; p • - 
made such account of this kind oi tt 

a small liale of it will cost 1,000 or 2,000 
ducaU."* 

Tavernier, who traveled in India about 
200 years ago. speaks of the white calicoes 
(so called from the city of Ca^ieul in India, 
where ihey'were first seen by European * 
or muslins wove ^e"J'*'' ''^^ reodert 

so remarkably wi und in V^ --d iii 

lemon juice. He says,' ■ •^j^iirr.dl'cu.s are 
so fine, that you cai\ haru.y teel'them ia 
your hand, and the thread when span is 
scarcely disc-rnible." The same writer 
says, that ** there is made at Seconge, in the 
province of Malwa, a sort of calicut so fine, 
that when a man puts it on, his skin shall 
appear as plainly through it as if he was 
quite naked ; but the merchants are not per- 
mitted to transport it, for the Governor is 
obliged to send it all to the Great Mogul's 
seraglio and the principal lords of the court, 
to make the sultanesses and noblemen's 
wives shifts and garments for the hot 
weather; and the king and the lords take ' 
great pleasure to behold them in these, and 
see them dance with nothing else npoa 
them." Speaking of the tnrbans of the 
Mohammedan Indians, Tavernier says, ''The 
rich have them of so fine a cloth, that 
twenty-five or thirty ells of it. put into a 
turban, will not weigh four ounces." 

Eighteen hundred years ago. according to 
Arrian, author of the Periplus, there were 
thousands of men, women and children em- 
ployed at Baroche, in Guzerat, and the ad- 
jacent villages, in the manufacture of cotton, 
from the coarsest sail-cloth to the finest mus- 
lins. So that it is a great mistake to sup- 
p<ise that cotton manufactories are of a 
modern origin. The^ existed in India, cen- 
turies before the Christian era. 

The ingenuity of the Hindoo cotton manu- 
facturers, is truly wonderful. The late Rev. 
William Ward, a missionary at Serampore, 
says, that " At two places in Bengal, mus- 
lins are made so exceedingly fine, that four 
months are required to weave one piece, 
which sells at five hundred rupees. When 
this muslin is laid on the grass, and the dew 
has fallen upon it, it is no longer discern- 
ible." We might cite a great number of 
creditable authorities, in proof of the fine- 
ness of India cotton manufactures, and the 
ingenuity of the Hindoos, but these will 
suflice. The oriental hyperbole which de- 
scribes the muslins of Decoi as '* webt cj 

* Haklu}t's Voyages, vol. ii, p. 366. 
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. *?i?rV^«tiii," is less poetical than i» gene- 
^ isappoaed. No modern European 
Xq^ turer of cotton at all approaches 

Alii ' ,»s> in respect to the fineness of hiA 
^remea T^® extreme of fineness to which 
tbesa* rl nonslins are now spun in Great 
TK ^ 250 banks to the pound, though 

'^ rn has been spun in England, mak- 
u ks to the poand. This was, how- 

ever, ou., ran experiment, to ascertain how 
fine cotton could be spun. No such yarn is 
or conld be used in making muslins or for 
any other pnrpose. The Hindoos |ire the 
only ones who have ever woven such yarn 
Viito fiibrics. 

The cotton in^^nnf* * • in India, is not 
arried on in/. nowns only, or in 

only pne or If^ u*icts ; it is universal. 

Almost every vi..»t5*> has its weavers. Orme, 
in hi« Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire, savs: ** At present much the great- 
est part ot the whole provinces are em- 
ployed in this single manufacture of cotton. 
The progress of the cotton manufacture in 
India includes no less than a description of 
the lives of half the inhabitants of Hindo- 
•tan." 

Dr. Hamilton, in his account of Patna. 
mentions it as a fact, strikinglv illustrating 
the national character of the Hindoos, that 
** All Indian weavers, who work for the 
common market, make the woof of one end 
of the cloth coarser than that of the other, 
and attempt to sell to the unwary by the 
fine end, although every one almost, who 
deals with them, is perfectly aware of the 
circumstance ; and. although in the conrse of 
his life, any weaver may not ever have an 
opportunity of gaining by this means, yet he 
oootiuoes the practice, with the hope of 
being able, at some time or other, to take 
advantage of the purchaser of his goods.*' 

It is a matter of great borpriite. that the 
Hindoos, with such rude materials for manu- 
factoring, should be able to produce fabrics 
of such exquisite delicacy and beauty, un- 
rivalrd by the products of any other nation, 
even those best skilled in the mechanic arts. 
This is explained by the remarkably fine 
seiistf of touch possessed by the effeminate 
Hindoos; by their patience and genilenets; 
and by the hereditary continuance uf a par- 
ticnilar species of manufacture in families 
through many generatiims. It is further ob- 
served, that every distinct kind of cloth is 
the product of a particular district* in which 
the fabric has been transmitted, perhaps for 
centaries, from father ti> son. 

The commerce of the Hindoos in cotton 
fabrics, has been extensive, from the time of 
Christ to the end of the Ust century. For 
many hundreds of years, the Hindoos pro- 
bably supplied Persia. Arabia, Syria, Egypt. 
Abyssinia, and all the eastern parts of 
Africa, together with Europe, with all their 
cottons and muslins. The great marts of 



this commerce were at Snrat a. -^ salient, on 
the west coast of India, and at ^' 'dsultpatamy 
Madras, and St. Thom6, on thr ast coast. 

At one time the manufacturers of all 
Europe, owin^ to the beauty and cheapness 
of India muslins, chintzes, and ce icoes, ap- 
prehended ruin by their compel* )n. In 
the seventeuiith century, the P 2 and 
English East India Coinpani<>" lorted 
these goods in large c" w^^'* '* h im- 
portation, in 1678, prociu.' ^ ind, a 
loud outcry against the au i India 
goods, which, it was ma. .d, were 
ruining the woolen manufacture. The in- 
terference of cotton w' woolen fiibrics was 
greatly dreaded in d. The English 
regarded the woole •* 'tore, for many 
centuries, with alt ^. '/**' tious venera- 
tion. It was, in '•"' '* ost extensive 
branch of manufac ^' world, save 
that of cotton in India, untu i j commence- 
ment of the present century, and, the 
English looked upon it as the palladium of 
their national prosperity. 

The cotton fabrics of India became com- 
mon in England at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, and were com- 
plained of as a great evil by a host of pam- 
phleteers. In the year 1700. an act of the 
British Parliament forbade the importation 
of India silks and printed calicoes for domes- 
tic use, either for apparel or furniture, under 
a penalty of £200 on the wearer or seller. 
This was done to *' avert the ruin of English 
manufactures, and revive their prosperity." 

The manufacture of cotton, as we have 
seen, was eeneral in India, and had attained 
high excellence in the age of the first 
Greek historian, that is, in the fifth century 
before Christ, at which time it had already 
existed for an unknown period ; yet eighteen 
centuries more elapsed before it was intro- 
duced into Italy or Constantinople, or even 
into the neighboring empire of China. 
Though so well suited to hot climates, we 
have seen that cottons were known rather 
as a curiosity than as a cdmmon article of 
dress in E^ypt and Persia, five centuries 
after the Greeks had heard of the Itvl^ 
tpiofopa, the wool-bearing trees of India. In 
Egypt, the manufacture never reached any 
considerable degree of excellence, and the 
muslins worn by the higher classes, have 
always been imported from India. In 
Spain, the manufacture, carried thither by 
the Arabs, flourished for a time, and then 
became nearly extinct. In Italy, Germany, 
and Flanders, it maintained only a sickly 
and ignoble existence. 

In the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
the arts and commerce perished. We have 
at this period only a few incidental notices 
r»f the cotton manufacture in the East. 
Omar, the snccessor of Mohammed, is de- 
scribed as ** preaching in a tattered cotton 
gown, torn in twelve places ;" and All, his 
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fellow fanatic, wore at his inau^ration as 
Calipb, " AAthin cotton gown, Ued aroand 
hiDi with a girdle." Whence, it is inferred 
that cotioa was a common article of dress 
in Arabia at the time of the Hegira, (A. D. 
€22,) an^ had probably been so for many 
generati s. 

Theb ^ littb doabt that the Moham- 
medan »• 'ed along with their conquest 
into thl , ^iii^i world, the art of growing 
and mannfactunV^ cotton, and that they also 
introduced into ^ India many improvements 
in the oriental tpanufactare of cotton, sug- 
gested by their superior intelligence and in- 
ventive genius. 

In Spain, the cotton manufacture flourished 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth abd fifteenth 
centuries, and then declined. The cotton 
plant still grows wild in many parts of Spain. 
Barcelona was famous for its cotton sail cloth, 
large quantities of which it furnished to 
other nations. The Spanish term fustan- 
troSf from which comes our word fnttian 
denotes manufactures of a stoat, substantial 
kind of cotton goods first manufactured in 
Spain. Cotton paper was also probably first 
made in Europe by the Spanish Arabs, who 
bronght the art from the East, some say 
Egypt, others Bacharia. The Arabs also 
manufactured linen paper at Valencia. The 
religious antipathy, however, which existed 
between the Moors of Spain and the Chris- 
tians, prevented the propagation of the ori- 
ental arts in the West; and when the Sara- 
cens were driven from Spain, the arts 
which they had brought to that country 
perished. 

The Portuguese were the first to import 
into Europe the stuffs and muslins of India, 
but they aid not attempt the manufacture of 
cotton in Portugal. The Dutch, however, 
Dot only imported cotton fabrics largely from 
India, but also, towards the latter end of the 
sixteenth century, began to manufacture 
them at home. Long prior to this period, a 
manufacture of indigenous cotton had existed 
in the southern parts of Italy, where, par- 
ticularly along the gulf of Taranto, the plant 
had been cultivated since the eleventh 
century. In Calabria the plant was bien- 
nial. The soil of southern Italy is said to 
have been very favorable to the culture of 
cotton. 

The manufacture of cotton, in England, 
did not commence until about the be^nninj^ 
of the sixteenth century. They brought 
their raw cotton from the Levant, Lisbon, 
and Sicily. The first cotton manufacturers 
in England were Protestants from the Low 
Countries, whither, they were driven by the 
religious persecutions of the court of Spain. 
They commenced the manufacture at Bolton 
and Manchester. 

The cotton fabrics first manufactured in 
England were partly of linen, owin^ to the 
scarcity of cotioa. It was not until 1773 



that fiibrics purely of cotton began k^x hm 
made in England. These were produced by 
Messrs. StruU and Need, the partners of the 
illustrious Arkwright; but no sooner were 
they produced, than it was discovered that a 
law existed, expressly /or /A« encouragement of 
the artSj prohibiting the sale of such fabrics. 
Application was unmediately made to the 
British parliament for the repeal of so un- 
wise a law, but it required much time and 
expense to convince that legislative body of 
the propriety of repealing so preposterous 
an enactment. This it finally did, on condi- 
tion, however, that three pence a square 
yard should be paid by the manufecturers on 
all printed cottons or calicoes. 

Men have often complained, that the world 
has been cursed by physic and false medical 
philosophy ; but it may well be questioned, 
whether society has not sufiered much more 
from the operations of atvpid law* ; for what 
step forward has civilization ever made, that 
has not found a stumbling-block in some 
stupid enactment, if not in some entire code 
of laws 1 Commerce and manu&ctures es- 
pecially have suffered, and still continue to 
suffer by bad laws. 

In modem times, cotton has attained to 
an importance among the vegetable produc- 
tions of the earth, which could not have 
been even dreamed of a few centuries ago. 
The manufacture of cotton, though it now 
affords employment and subsistence to hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons, is almost 
wholly a consequence of discoveries and in- 
ventions, made in England and in this coun- 
try, since the middle of the last century. 
Previous to that time the manufacture was 
confined to the narrowest limits. Owing to 
the difficulty of separating the wool from the 
seed, its price, so lonff as this operation had 
to be performed by the hand, was necessa^ 
rily high ; while the cost of its spinning and 
weaving by the wheels and looms in use 
previous to 1760, added so much to its price, 
that cotton articles were suited only to the 
use and demand of the higher classes of 
society. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that no ma- 
terial improvements in the art of manufac- 
turing cotton fabrics took place, durinff the 
long period fVom the earliest historical dates 
down to the middle of the last century. 
The Hindoo, at the present day, uses toe 
same rude and simple implements in manu- 
facturing his fabrics, that were used when 
Herodotus wrote. All the great improve- 
ments in the art of manufacturing cotton 
and woolen were reserved for the present 
age. 

The first great improvement was the in- 
vention of the spinning-jenny, by Har> 
greaves, in 1767, by which one individual 
could spin 120 threads at once, or in otlMr 
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woids, perform, in any given length of time, 
the work of 120 persons ! Previous to this 
invention, every thread used in the manu- 
facture of cotton, wool, and flax, throughout 
the world, was spun singly by the finsers of 
the spinner, with the aid of that rude, an- 
tique, and classical instrument, the domestic 
tpinning-wheel. The jenny of Hargreaves, 
however, was fit to spin only the softer de- 
criptions of yarn, or that used as wefi^ it be- 
ing unable to give •the thread the firmness and 
hardness required for toarp. Two years af- 
terwards, this deficiency was removed by the 
Stnius of Arkwright, who completed what 
argreaves had hegun, by inventing the 
»vinnitfg frame — a wonderful piece of ma- 
chinery, which spins any number of threads, 
of any degree of fineness and hardness, 
leaving to the hand oi the operator merely 
the feeding of the machine with cotton, and 
joining the threads when they happen to 
break 

Five years later, in 1774, the genius of 
Compton coriceived the happy idea of com- 
bining in one machine the inventions of 
Hargreaves and Arkwright, thus erecting an 
instrument turning one hundred spindles at 
once — ^hiindred-handed, like Briareus and his 
giant brothers of old. 

At first this astonishing invention was 
turned by hand, and Kelly was the first to 
apply it to the waters of the Clyde. Watt 
next applied the more potent agency of 
steam, thus causing two thousand spindles 
to whirl at once in a single machine. 

But the spinning machuiery awaited 
another improvement. By an ingenius con- 
trivance, Roberts succeeded in rendering the 
hand even of the spinner unnecessary, the 
machine doing the entire work unaided. 
Now, in our cotton factories may be seen 
several thousand spindles, in a single apart- 
ment, revolving with inconceivable rapidity, 
with no hand to urge their progress or guide 
their operations — drawing out, twisting, and 
winding up, as many thousand threads, with 
unfailing precision and indefatigable pa- 
tience and strength — a scene as magical to 
the unfamiliarized eye, as the transforma- 
tions of oriental tales. 

Nearly at the same time that the spinning 
department was thus wonderfully improved, 
Dr. Cartwright, ^ clergyman of Kent, Eng- 
land, invented the power-loom. But there 
was still another thing necessary to complete 
this astonishing career of discovery. With- 
out a vastly iucreased supply of the raw 
material, and at a much lower price than it 
had previously brought, the inventions of 
Hargreaves, Arkwrignt, Compton, Roberts, 
and Watt, would have been of comparative- 
ly Uttle value. This last, and perhaps, the 
most important of all, was the work of an 
American. Mr. Eli Whitney, a native of 



Connecticut, by the invention of the cotton- 
gin j conferred upon the world a machine 
which has done more for cotton growers, 
manufacturers, commerce and civilization, 
than any other one machine that was ever 
invented. Without the cotton-gin, all the 
inventions for spinning would be compara- 
tively useless, and even the steam-engine 
itself would be stripped of half its value, as 
a manufacturing engine. Where would now 
be all our iounensc exports of raw cotton, 
all the vast cotton manufacturing establishr 
ments of the world, and all the vast com- 
merce of nations in cotton fabrics, if we had 
not the cotton-gin of our illustrious country- 
man, Eli Whitney 1 We often talk of erect- 
ing monuments to perpetuate the memory of 
our great statesmen and our literary men ; 
but certainly Eli Whitney deserves a monu- 
ment whose top would overlook the whole 
cotton region of North America ; and such 
a monument should be erected by the cotton 
planters of the southern states. 

Previous to 1790, the United States ex- 
ported very little of raw cotton. In 1793, 
we exported the trifling quantity of 138,328 
lbs. Whitney's invention came into opera- 
tion in 1793 ; and in 1794 we exported 
1,601,760 lbs.; and in 1796, 5,276,306 lbs. 
And so astonishing has been the growth of 
cotton since the invention of the cotton-gin, 
and occasioned by it, that in 1838 the 
United States exported 695,952,297 lbs. 
Our immense exports since that year need 
not be given. 

A cotton mill is probably, all things con- 
sidered, the most astonishing triumph of 
skill and inoenuity; all the various opera- 
tions, from the carding of the cotton to its 
conversion into a texture as fine almost as 
that of the gossamer, being performed by 
machinery. Each of the workmen at pre- 
sent employed in a cotton mill, superintends 
as much work as could have been executed 
by two or three hundred workmen sixty or 
seventy years ago ; and yet, instead of the 
number of workmen being diminished br 
machinery, it has been vastly increased. It 
would be curious to investigate how many 
persons in the world depend directly for sub- 
sistence on the inventions and discoveries of 
Hargreaves, Ariiwright, Watt, Whitney, and 
other founders and improvers of this great 
manufacture. They certainly amount to 
several millions ; at the same time that there 
is hardly an individual on the face of the 
globe, who is not indebted to them for an 
increase of comfort and enjoyment. It is 
impossible to estimate the advantage to the 
great bulk of mankind arising from the 
wonderful cheapness of cotton goods. The 
humblest classes have now the means of 
dressing as elegantly as did the highest fifly 
years ago ; and the humblest peasant's cot- 
tage may now have as handsome fumitnie 
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for beds, windows, tables, &c., as the house 
of the rich man half a centuTy ago. 

The following table will show the early 
progress of the Isotton manufacture in Great 
Britain prior to the invention of the spin- 
ning-jenny by Hargreaves : 

E»w Cotton ▼•In* of 

Tmi# Importod Goods ExporMl 

ilWI 1 ,979,359 Ibe jC5,915 

1701 1 ,985,868 23,253 

1710 715,008 5,698 

1720 1,972,805 16,200 

1780 1,545,472 13,524 

1741 1,645,031 20,709 

175 1 2,976,61 45,986 

1764 3,870,392 200,354 

The spinning-jenny of Hargreaves went 
into operation in 1767; and Arkwright's 
improvement was patented and put in oper- 
ation in 1769. The influence of these, and 
other inventions and improvements made af- 
terwards, on the manufacture and trade, may 
be seen by inspecting the following table : 

T«an Cotton Iaipoit«d Cotton Exported 

1781 -6,198.778 lbs . , 96,788 lb8. 

1785 ., 18,400,384 407,496 

1790.'. 31,447,605 ,844,154 

1795 26,401,340 >^ . . . 1,193,737 

1800 56,010,732 4,416,610 

1805 56,682,406 804,243 

1810 132,488,935 8,787,109 

1811 91,576,535 1,266,867 

1812 63,025,986 1,440,919 

1813 50,966,000 — 

1814 .^. 60,060,239 6,282,437 

1815 99,306,348 6,780,392 

The importations of cotton into England, 
from all sources, since 1816, have been as 
follows, according to the statement of 
Messrs. Geo. Holt <Sc Co.,t cotton brokers at 
Liverpool : 

1816 93,000,000 lbs. 1838 501,000,000 lbs. 

*-*-.1820 143,000,000 1839 888,000,000 

1825 222i)00,000 1840 583,000,000 

1830 261,000,000 1845 721,979,953 

1835 361,000,000 1650-'51 .,800,000,000 

1837 408,000,000 

The best portion of the cotton imported 
into England comes from the United States ; 
the balance from Brazil, Turkey, Egypt, and 
the British East and West India possessions. 
Ehgland takes the lead of all other nations 
in manufactures, particularly of cotton. It 
is estimated that the number of persons em- 
ployed in this manufacture in Great Britain 
18 not far from 2,000,000. Estimating the 
state of the cotton manufacture by the num- 
ber of spindles employed, it stands nearly as 
follows, at the present time, in the vanoub 
manufacturing countries of the world : 

Great Britain 17,500,000 spindlei 

France 4,300,000 " 

United Stales 2,500,000 " 

Germany 815,000 " 

Rassia 700,000 « 

Switxeriand 650,000 " 

Belffium 420,000 " 

Spain 800,000 " 

Italy 300,000 " 



Manchester, or rather Lancashire, is th« 
grand seat of the English cotton manu&o- 
ture ; and next to it Cheshire, Nottingham- 
shire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
Cumberland, are its pnncipal seats. Glas- 
gow and its vicinity is the seat of the mann- 
ture in Scotland ; and Belfast in Ireland, 
where it is said to be on the decline. • 

The value of the cotton manufacture of 
Great Britain is greater, estimating from the 
last table of spindles of above, than that of 
all the rest of the world besides. It is diffi- 
cult to give an accurate estimate of the an- 
nual total value of the cotton manufacture 
of Great Britain. Mr. McCuUoch, in his 
Commercial DicHmary^ estimates it at about 
£34,000,000, or $164,660,000. This esti- 
mate is considered by Mr. Baines, in his 
elaborate work on the Cotton Manufacture, 
as too small. 

It would be a pleasant task to trace the 
history of cotton manufactures in France, 
Germany, Holland, Russia, and other coun- 
tries of Europe ; but as that would extend 
this paper much beyond the limits we de- 
signed for it, we shall conclude with a brief 
history of the manufacture of cotton in the 
United States. ' 

The first cotton-mill of the United States 
was erected in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, hy 
the late Mr. Samuel Slater, a native of Bel- 
per, Derbyshire, England, in 1790. The 
machinery was that of the Arkwright 
patent. There is evidence that Hargreave's 
jennies were in use in this country previous 
to 1790, but by whom, and when introduced, 
is not known. They were worked princi- 
pally by Scotch and Irish weavers, who pro- 
duced mixed goods of linen and cotton. 
Great Britain, at that time, used every 
means to prevent the introduction of her 
spinning machinery into other countries. 
Her law expressly forbade its exportation ; 
and every attempt to import the machinery 
into America had failed. The Hon. Tench 
Coxe, of Philadelphia, entered into a bond 
with a pers'^n, who engaged to send him, 
from London, complete brass models of Ark- 
wright's patents. The machinery was com- 
pleted and packed, but was detected by the 
examining officer, aAd forfeited, according to 
the existing laws of G^ceat Britain. No way 
remained to obtain the ^nefit of the British 
inventions but to manufhicture them on our 
own soil. For this ^urjypse, Mr. Slater 
came to America. He had peen a pupil of 
Arkwright, and was perfectlj\^familiar with 
all his patents. He brought wi^h him neither 
patterns nor memoranda to assl^st him in his 
work, but depended entirely on this memory, 
a thing that the statutes of CWeat Britain 
could not reach. The King of £ngland had 
frequently made proclamations iagainst any 
traaesman leaving the kin^oxn, and had 
called on his officers for their i%iost vigilant 
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watch agahuit it;* but tbe profesmons of I 
men leaving the kingdom Could not be al- 
ways detected. 

Some of the first yam made by Mr. Slater, 
in America, and some of €he first cotton 
eloth made from it, was sent to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, on the 15th of October, 
1791*; and it is probably in existence now. 
It is stated! that Mr. Clay had some of the 
first yam in his possession, in 1836. It was 
as fine as number 40. 

Mr. Slater was induced to leave his em- 
ployment under Arkwright, in England, to 
come to America, by seeing a premium 
•fiered by the Pennsylvania Society for a 
certain machine to spin cotton. 

Mr. Slater labored under the greatest dis- 
advantages forthe want of suitable materials, 
and mechanics of sufiScient ingenuity to as- 
sist him. The history of his first labors is 
deeply interesting, for the details of which 
we must refer the reader to his biographer. 
His first machine was what is called a 
water-frame, of only twenty-four spindles. 
Such was the humble origin of cotton manu- 
faetaring in America. From that first ma- 
chine the advancement of the cotton manu- 
^u^ure has been truly astonishing. It has 
euised hundreds of populous villages, towns, 
and even cities, to spnng up, as if by magic, 
where only a few years ago nothing was 
•een but a barren wilderness, t 

The rapid growth of the cotton manufae- 
lare in this country, is unparalleled in the 
history of industry. The second cotton-mill 
in America was erected in 1795, at the same 
place as the first. No more were built until 



* Life of Samuel Slater, by G. S. White, p. 88. 

t Idem, p. 89. 

t Astonislxing as has been the Increase of the va- 
rious raanufiictarinff towns and riUagea in the United 
States, Lmeellf in Massachusetts, surpaases every- 
thing of the kind that has been witnessed within the 
memory of man. In 1819 its site was a wilderness, 
whither sportsmen went to shoot game. The entire 
Mpnlatioa of the territory around it did not exceed 
100 souls. It was a poor, barren district, with but 
a few houses on the spot where the city now stands ; 
mad the inhabiunts supported themselves principally 
b; fishing in the Concord and Merrimack rivers, at 
the junction of which Lowell is situated. A com- 
pany of wealthy men in Boifton, seeing the valuable 
water privileges of the spot, purchased it fbr manu- 
fketoring purposes. The first cotton mill was erected 
there in 1833 ; and in 1830, the population of the 
place had increased to 6,477 persons. In 1840, the 
population had become 20,796 ; and the value of pro- 
perty there was $12,400,000. In 1844, the popula- 
tion was 35,000. It is now 35,000. Thus, what only 
thirty years ago was a wild pasture ground, has be- 
eooie a large and flourishing city ; a proof of what 
water-power, seconded by capital and enterprise, 
can do for a place. Lowell is a splendid example of 
an American manufacturing city, and excites the 
attention, and. in some measure, the Jealousv, says 
McCulloeh, of Manchester and Glasgow. We need 
DO better proof what manufhctures can accomplish 
than the history of Lowell. The Lowell cotton- 
mills, owned by twelve manufhcturing companies, 
extend in a continuous line of about a mile, from the 
Merrimack to the Pawtucket Falls, 

14 



1808, when a Uiiid was erected in Massachu* 
setts, followed by a fourth, in 1804. During 
the three following^ years ten more mills 
were erected in Rhode Island, and one in 
Connecticut, making in all fifteen miles, with 
8,000 spindles, producing 300,000 pounds 
of yam annually. By a report made to the 
government in 1810, it appears that eighty- 
seven additional mills had been erect^ by 
the end of 1809, of which sixty-two were 
then in operation by horse and water-power, 
running 31,000 spindles. The cotton manu- 
facture continued to spread, and received a 
considerable impulse from the war of 1812. 
In that year there were in Rhode Island 
thirty-three cotton factories, with 30,663 
spindles. In Massachusetts there were 
twenty mills, with 17,371 spindles. 

A report made to Congress, in 1816, givei 
the following statement of the consumption 
of cotton by our mills, showing how rapidly 
the cotton manufacture had advanced. The 
consumption of cotton was, in 

1 800 500 bales. 

1805 1,000 " 

1810 10,000 " 

1815 90,000 " 

The following statement is also ofiicially 
made in the same report, showing the state 
of the cotton manufacture at that time : 

Capital employed in 1816 $40,000,000 

Males employed over 17 years old. 10,000 

Women and female chUdren 66,000 

Boys under 17 years 24,000 

Cotton doth manufactured 81 ,000,000 yardi 

Cost of same $24,000,000 

Raw cotton, 90,000 bales, or 37,000,000 Jbs. 

The subject of protection was then exten- 
sively affitated. The importations of cottoDi 
goods, m 1815, and 1816, were immense, 
and created great alarm amon^ manufactur- 
ers. The amount of importations of those 
two years was about $180,000,000. During 
the years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, great 
distress prevailed amon^ the manufacturers, 
but Congress was not disposed to grant their 
petitions in full. 

Tariff laws were passed in 1824, 1828, and 
1832, in each of which the duty upon foreign 
cotton goods, imported, was 25 per. cent, ad 
valorem. These duties, though they did not 
prevent our maricets from being glutted with 
foreign goods, caused our manufactures to 
gradually increase. 

In 1820, the first cotton mill in Pennsyl- 
vania was erected at Manayunk, by Captain 
John Towers. There were then only two 
small cottages on the spot. It now contains 
500 dwellings, 5 churches, 15 stores, and 
about 30 mills. 

Amongst the numerous towns that have 
sprung into existence, owing to the influence 
of manufactures, may be mentioned — Wal- 
tham, Paterson, Ware, Fall River, Taunton, 
Pawtucket, Lawrence, Adams, Newmarket, 
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Matteawan, Norristown, Pa., and Gloucester, 
N.J. 

In 1840, there were in the United States 
about 1025 cotton mills, with about 2, U 2,000 
spindles. These mills were distributed as fol- 
lows: 

In MtssachnsetU 810 

New-Hampabire 70 

Vermont 30 

Rhode Island 130 

Connecticut ISO 

New- York 120 

Pennsylvania 80 

New-Jeraey 55 

Delaware 17 

Maryland 30 

Ohio 10 

Virginia 10 

Kentnoky 10 

Many of these were small establishments, 
with not more than 1000 spindles; there 
were, also, at that time, numerous small fac- 
tories in the Western and Southern States, 
not included in the above statement. In 
1840, the 

Cotton nsed annnaUy in our mills 

was 106,000,000 lbs 

Capital inrested, was $80,000,000 

▲nnoal Talne of cotton mannfkcture. ..60,000,000 

In the same year there were in operation, 

the New-England states, 1,590,140, cot- 
ton spindles. The whole number of spindles 
in the United States, in 1860, was 2,500,000, 
showing an increase of 20 per cent, in the 
last ten years. 

Of the present actual condition of the 
cotton manufacture in this country, we can- 
not speak with entire certainty, until the 
returns of the census for 1850 are published. 
We are deficient in details, but for the 
figures given above, derived chiefly from a 
work on American cotton manufactures, by 
Robt. H. Baird, 1851, we can speak with 
confidence. 

Of the 2,500,000 cotton spindles now in 
the United States, 150,000 are in the South- 
em states, and 100,000 in the Western. 
A committee of the Manu&cturers* Conven- 
tion, held last year at Richmond, Ya., stated, 
in their report, that there were 20 companies 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton m that 
state, with an aggregate capital of $1,800,- 
000. These companies run, when in full 
operation, 54,000 spindles, producing no 
yam, however, finer than No. 20. For some 
time past, these Virginia mills have had in 
full operation 22,000 spindles, at a reduction 
of 25 per cent, on the wages ; 7,000 spindles 
three-fourths of the time, and 8,000 one- 
third of the time. The remainder of the 
factories are entirely, or partially, stopped.* 
In Maryland, afiairs are not much better than 
in Virffinia. " Out of 28 mills in that state." 
says Mr. Baird, " only two are constantly 
employed ; 18 work a part of the time, and 
eight are entirely idle. Thtf total average pro- 

* Baird's Cotton Spinner, p. «5. 



duct is less than half the capacity of tht 
mills. In Rhode Island, too, we leaxn 
from a writer in the Scientific American, 
for Dec. 7, 1850, some 70, out of the 
130 cotton mills in that state, have stopped. 
These suspensions and depressions of our 
cotton manufacturing operations are un- 
doubtedly attributable to tne following causes 
combined : 

1. Our present low tariff. 

2. The nigh price of cotton ; and 

3. Our manufacturing too many coarse 
goods. Which of these causes is the most 
potent we leave our readers to decide. The 
first we cannot discuss without being drawn 
into the field of politics. The second affects 
manufacturers by tuminff capital into other 
channels ; and the third by overstocking the 
markets with coarse goods, and leaving our 
citizens dependent on other countries for 
fine ones. If we could keep the fine goods 
of other countries out of our markets, we 
must manufacture that description of goods 
at home. Nothing but an absolute prohibi- 
tion of the fine cotton fabrics of other coun- 
tries would keep them out of our markets, if 
we did not manufacture them ourselves. If 
our manufacturers do not supply the demand 
for fine fabrics, they must and will come 
from abroad. The real troth of the matter 
is : England manu&ctures large quantities 
of coarse cottons, and our manu&ctureis 
make scarcely anything else but coarse ; and 
the consequence is, that the present supply 
of coarse fabrics is greater than the demand 
— the markets are gutted. Mills, then, are 
obliged to stop. We consider this the chief 
cause of the failures. The other causes men- 
tioned have their weight. 

The process of calico printinff by ma- 
chinery is the last invention, and the crown- 
ing one, in the manufacture of cotton. 
Before the introduction of calico printing, 
the cotton manufacture in the United States 
was considered to be too precarious to justify 
one in an attempt to manufacture the finer n- 
brics ; but the mtroduction of calico printing 
has placed our cotton manufactures on a per- 
manent basis. Our consumption of domestic 
calicoes is immense, and all our coarser cot- 
ton fabrics have the preference in the markets 
of South America, China, Siam, the East In- 
dies, and elswhere. on account of their being 
superior in durability to those of France 
and England. 

The comparative idleness of our cotton 
factories is to be deplored ; but the general 
government cannot justly be charged with 
the present state of things, and it is at least 
questionable whether the evils complained of 
can be removed by legislation. To succeed, 
it is evident that our cotton factories must 
manufacture those &brics most in demand. 
If, after glutting the markets with coarse 
^G^rics, they stiB continue to manufacture 
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diem, they must expect to £u], and no legis- 
lation could help them. Undoubtedly a 
higher tarifT would help them some, but it 
would not obviate the necessity of manufac- 
turers adapting their fabrics to the demand 
and supply of the Tarious markets. 

Our cotton manufacturers are at present 
much affected by the importations of foreign 
cottons. The vdue of cotton ^oods imported 
into this country, after deductmg the amount 
re-exported, was, in 

1844 $13,286,830 1848 $17,205,417 

1845 13,880,729 1849 15,182,518 

I84« 12,857,422 1850 19,685,966 

During the year 1850, the value of the 
cotton goods exported from this country was 
14,734,424. 

It is a curious fact in the history of the 
agricultural products of the earth, that cot- 
ton, which now yields to this country a 
profit of from 30 to $40,000,000 annually, 
was only a worthless plant only sixty-six 
. years ago. Mr. T. Coxe, a writer in Rees' 
£ncyclop»dia, says, that in 1786 cotton was 
only seen growing in gardens in this coun- 
try. Cotton crops and cotton planters, at 
that time, were quite unknown. Not a 
single bale of cotton was exported from this 
country before 1787, that is, of this country*s 

Eowth. We find in Smither's History of 
verpool, pages 129, 153, an account of 
the first exportations of cotton from this 
country, as follows : 

1770 3 bales from New- York. 

»* 4 bags " Virginia. 

" 3 barrel! firom North Carolina. 

1784 8 bales " " America.** 

1785 5 " " " 

1786 6 " « " 

All of this cotton was from the Spanish 
Main, or the West Indies. The eight bales 
marked "America," on arriving in England, 
were seized,' it being presumed that so large 
a quantity of cotton could not come from 
America. It would seem that as late as 
1794, Mr. Jay, when making the treaty with 
England at that time, was not aware that 
any cotton was exported from the United 
States.* The first export of our own cotton, 
according to McCulloch, was in 1790. It 
was in small packages, called " pockets." 

The prices of cotton at first were very 
high. In England, in 1789, it was 22 pence 
per pound, in America it was as follows : 

1790..]4?^centfl. 1796.. 36 3< cents. 1802.. 19 cents 

1791. 26 •« 1797. .34 *♦ 1803. .19 " 

1799.. 29 ♦* 1798.39 " 1804.20 " 

1793. S3 *• 1799. .44 " 1805. .23 " 

1794. 33 *« 1800.. 28 " 1806. .22 " 

1795.. 36H " 1801.. 44 " 1807.. 21 Ji" 

From 1807 cotton declined until 1814, 
when it was 15 cents ; 1816, 21 ; 1816, 
29 1-2; 1817, 26 1-2, 1818,34. It then 



' Letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, Docu- 
B^fit No. 146, p. 33. 



decHned to 15 cents in 1824, and in 1825 
rose to 21 cenU. It then declined to 9 1-2 
cents in 1827, and was not over 10 1-4 until 
1838, when it became 11 ; 1834, 13 ; and in 
1835, 16 1-2. 

The United States export more raw cotton 
than all the rest of the world. For the last 
five years our exports have been as follows : 

1846 $42,787,341 

1847 63,415,848 

1848 61,898,294 

1849 66,596,887 

1850 71,984,616 

1851 112,000,000 

Europe paid the United States, in 1851, 
the enormous sum o( $112,000,000, besides 
what she paid to other cotton-growing na- 
tions. Our home consumption is, at present, 
639,000 bales; that of England, 1,472,000; 
that of France, 363,000. All the rest of 
Europe together consume about as much ac 
France. England, therefore, uses up more 
than one-half of all the cotton raised on the 
earth ; but all the people of Great Britain 
and her dependencies do not use as many 
manufactured cotton goods as the people of 
the United States. Our home consumption 
exceeds that of all Europe. 

COTTON MANUFACTURES OF THE 
UNITED STATES.— Historical Sketch 
OP THE Rise and Progress op the Cotton 
Manufactories of the United States. — 
As early as the year 1787, a society i^as 
formed in Philadelphia, under the name of 
the " Pennsylvania Society for the Encour- 
agement of Manufactures and the Usefiil 
Arts,** which made some progress in the 
manufacturing of various kinds of ^oods, 
such as jeans, corduroys, fustians, plain and 
flowered cottons, flax linens, tow linens, &c. 
But the machinery employed in this manu- 
facture seems to have been of the very rudest 
kind. A short time before the formation of 
this society, an attempt to spin cotton yam 
by machinery had been made at Bridgew«tfer 
and Beverly, in the state of Massachusetts. 
Two mechanics from Scotland, Alexander 
and Robert Barr, brothers, were employed 
by a Mr. Orr, of East Bridgewater, to make 
carding, spinning, and roving machines, 
which they completed ; and on the 16th of 
November, 1786, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts nsade them a grant of £200, lawful 
money, for their encouragement, and after- 
ward added to the bounty, by giving them 
six tickets in the state land lottery, in which 
there were no blanks. 

In March, 1787, Thomas Somers, an Eng- 
lish midshipman, constructed a machine, or 
model, under the direction of Mr. Orr ; and, 
by a resolution of the General Court, £20 
were placed in the hands of the latter, to 
encourage him in the enterprise. 
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The above remained in the posseision of 
Mr. Orr for the inspeotion of all disposed to 
see them, and he was requested by the Gene- 
nd Court, to exhibit and give all information 
or explanation regarding them. It is be- 
lieved that the above were the first machines 
made in the United States for the manufac- 
ture of cotton. 

The Beverly Company commenced opera- 
tions in 1787, and are supposed to be the 
first company that made any progress in the 
manufacture of cotton goods (that at Bridge- 
water had been on a very limited scale) ; yet 
the difficulties under vi^hich they labored — 
the extraordinary loss of materials in the 
iBBtruction of their servants and workmen — 
the high prices of machines unknown to 
their mechanics, and both intricate and diffi- 
cult in their construction, together with 
other incidents which usually attend a new 
IWBiness — ^were such that the company were 
put to the necessity of applying to the state 
te^lature for assistance, to save them from 
being compelled to abandon the enterprise 
.altogether. 

In their petition to the Senate and House 
•of Representatives of Massachusetts, pre- 
sented June 2d, 1790, only three years aifler 
they had commenced operations, they state : 
<' That their expenditure had already 
amounted to nearly jC4,000, whilst the value 
of their remaining stock was not equal to 
:C2,000, and a further very considerable ad- 
Yance was absolutely necessary to obtain 
that degree of perfecticm in the manufacture, 
which alone could ensure success." 

Accordingly a grant of £1,000 was pre- 
.sented to them, to be appropriated in such a 
way as would effiectually promote the manu- 
.^turinff of cotton piece goods in the Com- 
monwesQth. 

The petition above referred to, and other 
.collateral facts, sufficiency prove than cotton 
spinning in this country, further that the 
hand card and one thread wheel, was carried 
through its first struggles by the Beverly 
Company in Massachusetts. And from this 
.state the manufacture was carried to Rhode 
Island — though it must be acknowledged 
that both states were indebted to foreign 
emigrants for instruction and assistance in 
.spinning and weaving, as well as in prepar- 
ing the cotton. 

Cotton spinning commenced in Rhode 
Island in 1788, in which year Daniel An- 
thony, Andrew Dexter, and Lewis Peck, all 
of Providence, entered into an agreement to 
make what was then called '' Home Spun 
Cloth." The idea at first was to make jeans 
of linen warp spun by hand ; but hearing 
that Mr. Orr, of Bridgewater, and the Bever- 
ly Company, had imported some models or 
draughts, of machinery from England, they 
sent thither and obtained drawings of them, 
according to which they constructed machin- 



ery of their own. The first they made was^ 
a carding machine, which was something 
similar to those now used for carding wool^ 
the cotton being taken off the macmne iu 
rolls, and afterward roped by hand. The. 
next was a spinning frame, something simi- 
lar to the water frame, or rather the common 
jenny, but a very imperfect machine. It. 
consisted of eight heads of four spindles 
each, beinff thirty-two spindles in all, and 
was wrought by means of a crank turned by 
the hand; this, after being tried for some 
time in Providence, was taken to Pawtucket 
and attached to a wheel propelled by water : 
the work of turning the machine was too 
laborious to be done by the hand, and the 
machine itself was too imperfect to be turned 
by water. Soon after, these machines were 
sold to Moses Brown, of Providence ; but as 
all the carding and roving was done by hand, 
it was very imperfect, and but very little 
could be done in tliis way. Such were the 
rude machines used for spinning cottoh pre- 
vious to 1790 ; and the wonder is, not that 
the manufacturers failed in their undertak- 
ings, but rather that they were able to per- 
severe. And we can now perceive that from 
these small beginnings, the present bright- 
ened prospects received their foundation. 

Previous to 1790, the common jenny and 
stock card had been in operation in various 
parts of the United States ; and mixed ^oods 
of linen and cotton were woven, principally 
by Scotch and Irish weavers. Mr. Moses 
Brown, of Providence, had several jennies 
employed in 1789, and some weavers at work 
on linen warps. The jennies were used for 
making weft, and operated by hand in the 
cellars of dwelling-houses. During 1790, 
Almy and Brown, of Providence, manufac- 
tured 326 pieces, containing 7823 yards, of 
various kinds of goods. There were also 
several other companies and individuals in 
different parts of the Union, who manufac- 
tured goods from linen warps and cotton 
weft. But, notwithstanding these most 
laudable and persevering efforts, every at- 
tempt failed of success, and they saw their 
hopes and prospects entirely prostrated. 
There was no deficiency of enterprise or ex- 
ertion ; no want of fiinds, or of men ready 
and willing to engage in the business ; and 
no lack of patronage from the government, 
they having learned from the privations to 
which the country was subjected during the 
Revolutionary War, the absolute necessity 
of promoting and encouraging domestic ma- 
nufactures. The ffreat cause of these fail- 
ures is to be found m the fact, that during all 
these incipient struggles to establish the 
cotton manufacture in America, Great Brit- 
ain had in full operation a series of superior 
machinery, which the manufacturers in this 
country had in vain endeavored to obtain. 

It is to be remembered that Sir Richard Axk- 
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^rrigbt took \m first patent lor an entirely 
new method of spinning cotton yam for 
warps in 1769, at which period his first mill 
Was put in operation in Nottingham, in 
England ; and his second mill, Which was 
mncfa larger, was erected at Cromford, Der- 
byshire, in 1771. After which his mode of 
X' ming by water-frames extended rapidly 
over the kingdom ; so that during the 
^riod when the most persevering exertions 
were being made, by various enterprising in- 
dividuals, in dififerent parts of tne United 
States, to improve and perfect this most im- 
portant manufacture, England was enjoying 
ftU the benefit of Arkwnght'c patents, 1^ 
means of which cotton yam was produced at 
much less expense, and of a superior quality 
to any that bad ever been made by macnincry 
"before that period ; ,*and at the same, the 
British government were using every means 
in their power to prevent models or drawings 
of these machines from being carried out of the 
country. Every effort to erect or import this 
machinery into the United States haa hither- 
to |)roved abortive. Much interest had been 
excited in Philadelphia, New- York, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, but they found it 
impossible to compete with the superior ma- 
cbmeiy of England. The difiSculties under 
which these incipient measures, towards the 
establishment of the business, were pursued, 
can hardly be conceived at the present day, 
even by a practical machinest or manufactu- 
rer. Besides the difficulties experienced in 
consequence of imperfect machinery, the 
period at which the business commenced in 
this country was also most unfavorable, as 
&om the peculiar state of the manufacture 
in England at that time, and other causes, 
many in that country became bankmpts, 
their goods were sold at auction and shipped 
to the United States in lar^e quantities, 
where they were again sold at reduced 
prices. Agents were also sent from England 
to the vanous manufiicturing towns with 
ffoods, which were sold at low prices and 
wng credit given, extending in some in- 
stances to eighteen months. It is likewise 
said, tbat British manufacturers formed 
themselves into societies, for the purpose of 
sending goods to this country, to be sold on 
commission, when they could not be disposed 
of to advantage at home. 

Such was the state of the cotton manure- 
tore in the United States in 1790. Every 
endeavor to introduce a proper system of 
cpinning had been fruitless ; and nothing but 
<ne introduction of the water-frame spinning, 
which had superseded the jennies in Eng- 
land, could have laid a foundation for the 
«tioces«ful prosecution of the business in 
America ; and that was happily accomplish- 
ed by one who was personally and practi- 
eally acquainted with the business in all its 
details. The individual, here referred to, was 



Mr. Samuel Slater, who had justly been 
called the Father of the Cotton Manv- 

FACTDBE OF AMERICA. 

Mr. Slater was bom in the town of Be^ 
per, Derbyshire, England, on 9th June, 
1768 ; and when about fourteen years of age, 
he was bound an apprentice at Milford, near 
Belper, to Jedediah Strott, Esq. (the inventor 
of the Deri)y ribbed stocking frame, and for 
several years a partner with Sir Kichard 
Arkwright in the cotton spinning business). 
At that time Mr. Stratt was erecting a large 
fiustory at Milford, where Slater continued to 
serve him for some time in the capacity of 
clerk, but during the last four or five yean 
of his apprenticeship, his time was solely 
devoted to the factoiy, as general oversee^ 
both as respected the making of the machin- 
ery and in the manufactunng department. 
After having completed the finl term of hip 
engagement, viz., six and a-half years, he 
continued for some time longer with Mr. 
Strutt, for the purpose of superintending 
some new works that were then erecting ; 
his design in doing so was to perfect hi9 
knowledge of the business in every depart- 
ment, as previous to this time his thoughts 
had been directed to America, by various ru- 
mors which had reached Derbyshire, of the 
anxiety of the governments of the different 
states in that country to introduce and en- 
courage manufactures. A newspaper ac- 
count of a liberal bounty of £100 having been 
granted to a person who succeeded in con- 
structing a very imperfect carding machine 
for making rolls for jennies, and the knoW" 
ledge that a society to promote manufactures 
had been authorized by the same legislature, 
finally determined him to tiy his fortune in 
the western hemisphere. 

Mr. Slater had a perfect knowledge of the 
Arkwright mode of spinning ; and from the 
confidential situation he occupied under Mr. 
Stmtt, few enjoyed the same opportunities 
of acquiring a complete knowledge of all the 
minutife of the business ; and being a person 
of retentive memory, close observation, and 
attentive to his engagements, it can easily be 
supposed that he must have been eminently 
qualified to introduce the cotton manufacture 
into America upon the same improved scale 
in which it was then in operation in Eng- 
land, especially as his mind had been mt 
some time directed to that object. For, 
having once determined to leave his native 
country, and give to the land of his adoption 
all the benefit of his practical knowledge and 
enlarged experience, there is every reason to 
suppose that he would embrace every op- 
portunity of preparing himself for the grc^ 
object he had in view. He knew that it was 
impossible to take any patterns or drawings, 
along with him, as the government restric- 
tions were very severe, and the custom-house 
offieers scropulously searched every passen- 
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£r for America. It was therefore necessary 
ii he should be fully qualified to superin- 
tend the building and arrangement of the 
mills, the construction of the machinery, and 
to direct the details of the manufacture, 
without the aid of a single individual ; as the 
whole business was new to the people of this 
country, he could not expect any one to as- 
sist him except by his own directions. He, 
accordingly, stopped with Mr. Strutt until he 
considered himself qualified to engage in this 
important enterprise. 

lie embarked at London for New-York, on 
the 13th of September, 1789, and landed at 
the latter on the 17th November, after a pas- 
sage of sixty-six days. He was immediately 
after his arrival introduced to the New- York 
Manufacturing company ; but finding that 
the state of their woiks did not smt his 
views, he left that place in the January fol- 
lowing for Providence, Rhode Island, and 
there made arrangements with Messrs. Almy 
& Brown, to commence preparations for 
spinning cotton entirely upon his own plan ; 
on the 18th of the same month, the venera- 
ble Moses Brown took him out to Pawtucket, 
where he commenced making the machinery, 
principally with his own hands ; and on the 
20th December, 1790, he started three cards; 
drawing and roving, together with seventy- 
two spmdles entirely upon the Arkwright 
principle, being the first of the kind ever 
operated in this country. These were work- 
ed by the water-wheel of an old fulling mill 
in a clothier's building, in which place they 
continued spinning about twenty months ; at 
the expiration of which time, several thou- 
sand pounds of yam were on hand, notwith- 
standmg every exertion had been used to 
weave it up and sell it. 

Early in 1793, Ahny, Brown and Slater 
built a small mill in the village of Pawtucket 
— known to this day by the name of the Old 
Factory — in which they put in operation 
seventy-two spindles, with the necessary 
preparations, and to these they gradually and 
slowly added more and more as the prospects 
became more encouraging. After a short 
time, besides building another factory, they 
considerably enlarged the first. 

Such then were the circumstances under 
which the Arkwright mode of spinning was 
introduced into this country, and such was the 
individual to whom belongs the entire merit of 
its introduction. Previous to 1790, the year 
in which Mr. Slater arrived at Providence, 
4md which is justly denominated the era of 
the American cotton manufacture, there had 
been introduced at various places, particu- 
larly at New- York, Providence and Massa- 
chusetts, jennies, billies and cards, for spin- 
ning cotton wefl, to bo woven into velverets» 
jeans, fustians, &c., with linen warjp ; but 
the history of those times show the miper- 
/ection of the abovenamed machines to have | 



been such, as to preclude the manufactoie 
of cotton cloth, or cotton yam for warps — 
that they were defective in their operations 
—deficient and expensive in their application 
— and that under such difficulties and per- 
plexities, it was entirely beyond the power 
of American manufacturers to compete with 
foreign goods introduced by British agents 
and American merchants, even though as- 
sisted by legislative aid, as was done at 
Beverly. 

The citizens of Massachusetts, |>erplexed 
and involved in their incipient and imperfect 
attempts to manufacture cotton goods, and 
fully aware of the importance of introducing 
a better system of machinery, which they 
knew to be in successful operation in 
Great Britain, exerted themselves to obtain 
a modeUof the Arkwright patent spinning 
frame ; but finding no person able to con- 
stract that series of machinery, and unable 
to obtain one from England, in consequence 
of the severe penalties imposed by the 
government on the exportation of ma- 
chinery, they entirely failed in their efforts. 
In this gloomy period of the American 
manufacture, Mfr. Samuel Slater, as already 
stated, then in the employ of Strutt and 
Arkwri^t, having seen a premium ofifered 
by the Pennsylvania Society for a certain 
machine to spin cotton, was induced to 
leave the land of his fathers, where he had 
every prospect of succeeding in business, 
and embark for America. After his arrival, 
being informed that Moses Brown, of Provi- 
dence, had made some attempts at water 
spinning, he repaired thither ;^Dut on seeing 
Brown's machinery, he pronounced it 
entirely worthless, and advised him to lay it 
aside. At this period, without the aid of a 
single individual skilled in making ma* 
chinery, Mr. Slater constructed the whole 
series of spinning machines upon the Ark- 
wright principle, and put them in operation 
80 perfectly, as to supply all the establish- 
ments with cotton warp superior to linen ; 
and in fourteen montns, Mr. Brown in- 
formed the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
machinery and mills could be erected in one 
year, to supnly the whole United States with 
yam, and thus render its importation un- 
necessary. Such is the amount of evidence 
regarding the introduction cf the Arkwright 
machinery into the United States ; and if 
the manufacturing establishments are in 
reality a blessing, as has been wdl observed, 
the name of Slater must be ever held in 
grateful remembrance by the American 
people. 

Mr. Slater labored under every disadvan- 
tage, in the construction of his machinei]^ » 
for although he had perfect confidence in 
his own remembrance of every part and 
pattern, and in his ability to perfect the 
work according to his agreement, yet he 
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Iband it difficult to get mechanics who conld 
make anything like his models. But. per- 
haps, one of his greatest diflicnlties was to 
get card sheets made to suit his machines, 
as the card-makers in this country were 
entirely unacquainted with the operations 
of his machinery ; indeed, the first carding 
Bachine he put in operation, had almost 
turned out an entire failure, in consequence 
of the defective manner in which the card 
teeth were set. But he persevered until he 
overcame this, as well as all his other 
difficulties ; and his case furnishes one other 
hri^ht example of the never-failing success 
which always attends patience and perse- 
irerance in the pursuit of any laudable 
object. 

In 1798, Mr. Slater entered into partner- 
ship with Oziel Wilkinson, Timothy Green, 
and William Wilkinson ; the two latter, as 
well as himself, having married daughters of 
Oziel Wilkinson. He builtitis second mill 
on the east side of Pawtucket River; the 
firm was Samuel Slater <& Co., as he owned 
one-half of the stock. A short time after- 
wards the hands in the mill revolted, or 
struck for higher wases ; five or six of them 
went to Cumberland, and erected a small 
mill, owned by Elisha Waters and others : 
from these men and their connections, 
several factories were commenced in various 
parts of the country, and, in fact, most of the 
establishments erected from 1790 to 1809, 
were built by men who had, directly or 
indirectly, drawn the knowledge of the busi- 
ness from Pawtucket, the cradle of the 
American Cotton Manufacture. Some of 
his servants stole his patterns and models, 
and by that means his improvements were 
toon extended over the country ; so that 
the business has, from that to the present 
time, been rapidly extending over the 
United States. 

Mr. Slater's business was so prosperous, 
that about the year 1806, he invited his 
brother, Mr. John Slater, to come to this 
country, who, in all probability, brought 
with him a knowledge of all the most recent 
improvements made by the English spin- 
ners. The now flourishing village of Slaters- 
▼ille in Smithfield, was then projected, in 
which John Slater embarked as a partner, 
and in June of the same year, removed to 
Smithfield as superintendent of the concern. 
In the spring of 1807, the works were suffi- 
eiently advanced for spinning ; and up to 
the present time, they nave been under the 
management of that gentleman in an un- 
interrupted state of improvement. This 
fine estate was owned in equal shares by 
four partners, but now wholly belongs to 
John Slater and the heirs of his brother. 

Cotton spinning, according to the pre- 
ceding statements, commenced in the then 
obscare village of Pawtucket, in 1790, at 



which time only seventy-two spindles wer* 
put in operation. Since that time, the 
rapid extension of the business in this 
country has been equaled only by that of 
Great Britain. According to the report of a 
committee, appointed by Congress in 1883, 
to inquire into the progress of spinning and 
of the manufacture of cotton goods, 

The number of mills in twelve states 

were 785 

Spindles in do 1,240,503 

Looms in do 33,506 

Males employed in the mannAc- 

tore 18,539 

Females do 38,927 

Totalemployed 57,406 

Previous to 1815, the whole weaving in 
the United States was done by hand looms, 
in many of which coiisiderable improve- 
ments had been made, and great quantities 
of cloth were manufactured for home con- 
sumption. About 1814, a Mr. Gilmour 
landed in Boston from Glasgow, with pat- 
terns of the power loom and dressing 
machine, whom Mr. John Slater invited to 
Smithfield, and made known to him his 
wishes to construct these important ma- 
chines ; but not being able to prevail on the 
whole of the partners to engage in the 
business, Mr. Gilmour remained some time 
in Smithfield, employed as a mechanic, 
where he introduced the hydrostatic press, 
which proved to be of great advantage in 
pressing cloth, 6lc. 

Judge Lyman, of Providence, had been 
endeavoring to construct a power loom, but 
he fiiiled in the attempt. On hearing of 
Mr. Gilmour, he, with some other gentle- 
men, entered into a contract with him, to 
build a power loom and dressing machine 
from the patterns he had brought from Great 
Britain, which he did to the great satisfac- 
tion of his patrons, from whom he received 
a compensation of $1500. These machines 
were soon after introduced into Pawtucket, 
where David Wilkinson commenced making 
them for sale. Gilmour was a man of great 
mechanical genius, but neglected to turn his 
talents and opportunities to the advanta^ 
of his family, and, consequently, on his 
death, they were left in poor circumstanoes. 

The hand looms were soon superseded by 
the others, the introduction of which great^ 
aided in extending the business in this 
country, and has enabled the American 
manufacturers to compete with Great 
Britain in South America, India, and some 
other foreign markets. 

The preceding historical sketch details 
the introduction of the cotton manufacture 
into the United States, and the names of the 
several gentlemen through whose enter- 
prising exertions it was first established. 
But in order to know its success, or the 
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•Xtast to wluoh it has uiived, it is neoesMry 
to five tome account of the yariouB manu- 
lacturing districts. As the cotton factories 
of America, however, are widely scattered 
over a great extent of country, it is impos- 
sible here to take notice of them all. Some 
observations on a few of the principal dis- 
tricts is all that will be attempted. 

It has already been stated in a former part 
of this work, that Massachusetts is the prin- 



cipal manufacturing state in tfaii eomntxf. 
An act was passed by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of that state, in 1837, fo« 
the purpose of obtaining ** Statistical in- 
formation in relation to certain branches of 
industry within the Commonwealth.'' The 
following table is copied from the report of 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, which 
he prepared from the returns of the assessorg 
in the various towns and cities in the state ; 



STjLTBMEirr OF THK COTTON MANUFACTUBES in TWKLVE OF THB STATES, DC 183J. 



Bmm 



Tardiofdotli 



Tearly 



cloths^ 



OBpitel 

$765,000 6,500 1,760,000 596,000 fi88,60# 

New Hamprtilre 5,300,000 113,776 29,060,500 7,255,060 7,845,000 

Vermont 995,5«0 12,392 2,238,400 574,500 760,000 

Massackusetls 12,891,000 839,777 79,231,000 21,301,062 ««,«7I,981 

Rhode Island 6,262,340 235,753 87,121,681 9,271,481 10,414,578 

Connecticut 2,825,000 115,528 20,055,500 5,612,000 6,777,20» 

N«w-York 3,669,500 157,316 21,010,920 5,297,713 7,661,670 

New-Jeracy 2,027,644 62,979 5,133,776 1,877,418 5,832,264 

Pennsylvania 3,758,500 120,810 21,332,467 4,207,192 7,111,174 

.Delaware 384,500 24,806 5,203,746 1,201,500 1,435,000 

Maryland «,1*4,000 47,222 7,649,000 2,224,000 3,008,000 

Virginia 290,000 9,844 675,000 168,000 1,152,000 

Total 40,612,984 1,246,703 830,461,990 59,514,926 77,457,316 



The preceding table shows the extent of 
the cotton manufacture of the United states 
in 18S1 ; since that time there has been a 
considerable increase. The amount of 
capital invested in manufactures in the State 
of Massachusetts was then 12,891,000 dol- 
lars ; in 1836 it had increased to 14,369,719 
dollars, being nearly twelve per cent, in the 
•pace of only five years ; b.ut, allowing the 
ratio of increase since 1831 to be ten per 
cent, all over the Union, the amount of 



capital now invested in the cotton manU'* 
facture cannot be less than forty-five millions 
of dollars, equal to £9,375,000 sterling, 
being about a fourth part of the capital 
invested in the cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain.* 

The following table contains the number 
of mills, rate of weekly wages, and tha 
number of hands employed in the factories 
in 1831. 



ATnsfB 



Maine 8... 

NeW'Hampabire . . 40... 

Vermont 17 . . . 

Massachnsetta 256 . . . 

Rhode Island 116... 

Connectioiit 04. 



of iuaIm 
weakly 

$5 50.. 
6 25. 
500. 



•mptoyad 

91 84.., 

. 3^0 875.. 

352 102.. 

, 8,981 2.665.. 

6,778 1,731.. 

2 609 1 390 

Kew-York. ...... 112. .... 8,'663! .' '.'.'.'. 1,'374 ;.;;.. 6 00 

New-Jersey 51 815 

Pennsylvania 67 6,301, 

BelawaM 10 235. 

Maryland 23 1,002. 

Virginia 7 91. 



•aapbgred 
.. 205 
.. 4.090 
363 



7 00 10,678 2 25 



4 25. 

4 50., 



3,297 
2,477 
3,652 

2,151 6 00 3,070 

6,545 6 00 8,351.. 

697 5 00 676,. 

824 3 87 1,793.. 

143 2 78 275.. 



Total. 



..801 33,438. 



.18,500. 



.38,927 




4,601. 



COTTON MANUFACTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES— Progrbss of.— We 
copy from a late number of the "Dry 
Goods Reporter," the organ of the manufac- 
turing interest, published in New- York, the 
following condensed and interesting account 
of the |>roffre8s of the cotton manufacture in 
the United States during the last twenty- 
three years. The reader will perceive that 
the greatest amount of increase has actually 
occurred during the existence of the present 
tviff— thus refuting all the pretences that 



the cotton manufacturing interest is eufiiering 
for want of adequate protection in the shape 
of a prohibitory tariff, giving it the monopoly 
of the American market. 

Sir — I have thought it might be interesting 
and important, both to your subscribers ana 
the public generally, to bring before them, 
at the present time, the following statistic^ 



* This estimate waa made several years afo. We 
shall hereafter give the Gorrect eatlmata to data.— 
En. 
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iiffonnation, oomprianff the annual eon- 
imnption of cotton in the United States for 
the past twenty-three jeara, and the ezpotts 
aftne doroestie manufiietured cottons for 
Beariy the same period, which, at one view, 
shows the progressive increase of these ex- 
ports, and the far more remarkable increase 
ef the annual consumption of the cotton ma- 
no^tured goods in the United States. And 
I propose to add such commentary as the ez- 
ttiination of these statistics has brought to 
my mind. 

I beffin with the apparent annual consump- 
tion of cotton in bales for the years respeo- 
tirely named : 



y 



In 1886-37. 

1^-28. 


..149^16 
..120,593 


In 1638-30 
1830-40 


1888-99. 


..118,868 


1840-41 


» 18S0-30. 


..126,512 


1841-42. 


; 1630-31.. 


..162,142 


1842^13 


I 1831-32.. 


..173,800 


1843-44 


1832-33.. 


..104,418 


1844-45 


1833-84. 


..106,413 


1845-16 


1834-35 


. .816,688 


1846-47 


1835-36. 


..236,733 


1847-48 


1836-37. 


. .292,540 


1848-49 


1837-38. 


.946,063 




Total of 83 yean being.. . 



...276,018 
. . .295,193 
. . .997,888 
...267,650 
...325,120 
...346,744 
...388,006 
...428,307 
...427,967 
...531,772 
. . .518,030 

. 6,281,868 



These quantities do not include the cotton 
consumed in the cotton-growing States them- 
selves, w^ich, for the year ending Ist Sep- 
tember, 1848, was estimated at 75,000 bales, 
and 1st September, 1849, 110,000, thus 
makinff the real consumption of raw cotton 
m the United States for the years ending Ist 
September, 1848, 606,772 bales, 1st Sep- 
tember, 1849, 628,039. 

Before proceeding to the statistics of ex- 
ports, let us look at some of the prominent 
&cts exhibited by the foregoing table of an- 
imal consumption. 

In 1820-27 the coosamption stated is. . 149,516 bales. 
1827-28 " " ..120,593 " 

1888-29 «* «« ..118,853 •« 

Making 386,968 ** 

Averaging per annnm 129,654 ** 



In 1846^7 die coBsanptioa staled U. .427,967 bales. 
1847-18 " " .531,772 " 

1848-49 " " ..488,039 " 

Making 1,447,778 " 

Averaging per annom. . . . 462,593 ** ' 

Being an increase of consumption, from the 
three years first named to the last named, of 
280 per cent, in 23 years— or, say the aver- 
affe of 12 per cent, per annum. This, it 
will be understood, is exclusive of the annual 
consumption in the cotton-growing States, 
where the increase may have been even larger. 

Again : the consumption of the 

Four years, from 1826-S7to 1829-30, was 
615,474 bales, averaging 128,869 bales. 

Five years, from 1830-31 to 1634-30, wa« 
963,655 bales, averaging 192,731 bales. 

Being an annual average increase of 
63,862 l)ales, or 49^ per cent, per annum 
for the preceding four years. 

Five years, from 1835-36 to 1839-40, was 
1,276,547 bales, averaging 255,309 bales. 

Being an increase on the previous five 
years of 62,578 bales, or 32 per cent, per 
annum. 

Five years, from 1840-41 to 1844-46, was 
1,626,017 bales, averaging 325,203 bales. 

Being an increase per annum on the pre- 
vious five years of 69,894 bales, or say, 27 }i 
per cent, per annum. 

Four years, from 1845-46 to 1848-49, was 
1,900,176 bales, averaging 475,044 bales. 

Showing an increase per annum of 149,841 
bales, or say 46 per cent, per annum. 

In looking at the ratio of increase annually, 
by running through the whole period, wo 
find this ratio to be 9 per cent, per annum on 
the consumption of tne previous year, from 
1828 to 1836, and 6 per cent, per annum on 
the consumption of the previous year from 
1836 to 1849. 

Now, let us look at the table of domestic 
manufactures of cotton expcNrted from the 
United States for the years respectively 
named, which includes white, printed, and 
colored goods, at the valuations of the time : 



For tbe year ending Sept. 30, 1828, ttiis value was $1,010,21 



Nine months to 30th Jone, 



1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1632, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1888, 
1639, 
1840, 
1841, 
1649, 



For the year ending Sept. 10, 1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 



1,259,457 
1,218.188 
1,186,818 
1,829,574 
9,582,517 
9,085,994 
8,858,681 
8,255,734 
2,831,473 
3,758,755 
8,075,083 
3,549,607 
3,122,546 
2,970,690 
8,993,650 
9,898,780 
4,327,988 
3,545,481 
4,088,58a 
6,718,aM 
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The crpoTt for the year ending 30th 
Jane, 1849, will be about five millions of 
dollars, requiring a conBumption, therefore, 
of about 65,000 bales of cotton. The ex- 
ports consist very much of the heavier 
nbrics. 

If we go into the same analysis as pursued 
above in regard to the consumption of 
cotton, we shall find that the annual average 
increase runs about equal to that of cotton, 
for the years expressed. 

In 18S7-28, the export given is $1, I 

In 1828-29, " 1, ^ 

in 1821^0, " 1, i 

Making 3, I 

Averaging per annum 1, f 

In 1645-46, the amount given is 3, I 

In 1845-47, " 4, I 

In 1847-48. •* *, i 

Making 13, ) 

Averaging per annum 4, i 

being an increase in 21 years of 272 per 
cent., or nearly 13 per cent, per annum. 
Thus, this ratio of increase is about the same 
as the ratio of the increase of the consump- 
tion of raw cotton. Taking, therefore, the 
average consumption of cotton and the aver- 
age export of domestics as a basis, we find 
the export requires of the product of the 
looms about one-eleventh, and the home con- 
sumption of the country has required the 
other ten-elevejUhs ; that is, we require, at 
home, ten-elevenths of all the cotton goods 
we manufacture, provided the manufacture 
is just equal to the home and export de- 
mands. 

It would probably be found, if we could 
arrive at it with entire accuracy that, taking 
the coarse and fine goods together, one 
bundled thousand spmdles wul work up 
almost twenty thousand bales of cotton per 
annum — ^thus requiring about five hundred 
thousand spindles to work up one hundred 
thousand bales of cotton. 

If so, then the six hundred thousand bales 
actually worked up in the United States 
during the year ending 1st of September, 
1849, required the womng power of about 
three millions of spindles. 

We have seen above, that the ratio of in- 
creasing consumption, is, at present, 6 per 
cent, per annum on the consumption of the 
previous year. Allowing, therefore, that 
the export demand and home consumption 
required, in 1849, the product of three 
millions of spindles, with their complement 
of looms, it will be seen, that, for 1860, the 
ratio of increased consumption, at 6 per 
cent., demands an addition to the spindles 
and looms equivalent thereto^say, one 
hundred and eighty thousand spindles, with 
their service of looms, and so on annually. 

It becomes a very interesting and important 
inquiry, how these powers of production and 
consumption stand, at the present time, re- 
latively to each other. To pursue this in- 



quiry intelligibly, we mast go back to a pe- 
riod when it was clearly manifest, that, for 
a time, a considerable length of time, con* 
sumption was ahead of the out-turn of the 
spindles and looms, driven to their greatest 



I think it will be at once admitted, that 
this period began to be developed at the close 
of the year 1843, and that in 1844 and 1846 
consumption was fairly ahead of the product 
of the looms; and that this state of things 
continued to exist with an abating difference 
through 1846 and 1846, until, by the com- 
bined very large increase of spindles then 
brought into operation, and the heavy im- 
port of long cloths and other cotton fabrics 
under the tariff of 1846, it became evident, 
that production was again ahead of the con- 
sumption of the country and the demand for 
export. 

During this exciting period, the prices of 
37-inch lieavy sheetings and drills ranged 
from 7\ to 85<, and even 9 cents, per yard, 
without any apparent check to the demand. 
This happening, also, during an interval of 
low prices of cotton, and from causes beyond 
control, these years yielded larger profits 
than any series of years expressed m the 
foregoing table ; and, so far from these high 
prices being brought about by the manufac- 
turers, the rise in prices was against their 
wishes, and was mainly brought about by 
the course pursued by purchasers themselves, 
who, over the heads of one another, in order 
to secure their required supplies, offered 
higher and higher prices for the products of 
the looms, deliverable ahead, so that, in 
some cases, a particular kind of goods was 
secured for six to twelve months oefore de- 
livery. 

These large profits led, of course, to an 
universal increase of spindles by every ma- 
nufacturing company, and the creation of 
many new companies, the influence of which, 
coupled with a stringent money market and 
the damaging importations under the tariff 
of 1846, has been felt by all the manufac- 
turing companies from 1847 to the present 
time. 

The idea prevails, and justly, too, that 
there has been an immense increase in the 
number of spindles and looms during the past 
five years, and, it is supposed by many, that 
this increase is largely in the advance of the 
consumption of the countiy. An examina- 
tion into the matter, however, does not 
warrant the supposition, as we shall observe 
by looking through the following figures : 

In 1843-44, when the consumption and 
export of cotton goods were fairly ahead of 
the product of the spindles and looms, there 
were worked up, in this country, without 
t^ng into view the cotton consumed in the 
cotton-^wing states, say 346,744 bales. 
Requinng to spin up the same effective power 
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of 1,733,730 spindlefl. Now, the cotton con- 
somed in the United States for the year end- 
ing let September, 1849, including 110,000 
baTes consumed in the cotton-growing states, 
we have rated at 600,000 bales, and as being 
the work of 3,000,000 spindles. If we deduct 
therefrom the spindles required for the 
110,000 bales, say 560,000, we have left for 
spinning the cotton out of the cotton-growing 
states, for the year ending 1st September, 
1849, 2,450,000 spindles. The spindles re- 
quired as above, for the year ending 1st of 
September, were 1,733,720, making the in- 
crease in the five years, say, 716,280, spin- 
dles, or a little over 41 per cent, in these five 
years ; while the ratio of increase, at 6 per 
cent, per annum would make it about 34 per 
cent. The probability is, at the same time, 
that this ratio of increasing consumption, 
under the influence of the general prosperity 
of the country, should be estimated at 7 per 
cent, per annum, instead of 6 per cent. At 
6 per cent, the progressive increase stands at 
follows : 

ln:i843-44--Spiiidl68 raquired 1,' 30 

6 per cent, increase iSd 

la 18i4-45— Spindles required 1,1 43 

6 per cent, increase M 

In 184^-46— Spindles required 1,1 KC 

6 per cent, increase ^ 

In 1846-47— Spindles required S,l 67 

per cent, increase 03 

III 1847-48— Spindles required 2,1 83 

6 per cent, increase 31 

In 1848-40— Spindles required 3,: 03 

Add to these the spindles required for the 
110,000 bales or cotton used up in the 

cotton-growing states, say 550,000 

And we have, by this ratio of increase, a 

positive work for the year ending 1st 

September, 1849, Ibr 8,670,003 

spindles, even if this ratio increase only 6 
per cent, per annum; whilst the largest 
amount of spindles necessary for the con- 
sumption of the 600,000 bales of cotton 
worked up for the same year stands at 
3,000,000. 

It is pretty evident, from all this, that the 
consumption and export of cotton manufac- 
tures and the power of production are about 
an equij^ise, and, but for the cholera of 
1849, this would have been earlier mani- 
fested. 



If it be true, that the present consump- 
tion of the country and the export are about 
equal to the entire product of the looms 
(and this is sustained by the fact, that the 
present stocks of manufactured cottons are 
very much smaller than a year since), tho 
year 1850 opens with encouraging prospects 
to the manufacturers, notwithstanding, at 
this moment, the prices of the manufactured 
cottons are not equivalent to the present 
high prices of raw cotton. The power of the 
country to consume, was never 'so great as 
at this time. We have had fine harvests, 
and some of our staple products— cotton and 
tobacco for instance — are bringing unusually 
high prices, and the building of railroads has 
circulated money through a numerous labor- 
ing population, while the state of the money 
market carries with it a cheering influence 
into the future. 

If there be nothing, therefore, to check 
the increasing consumption of the country, 
the years 1850 and 1851 will require an ad- 
dition, to the present number, of 380,000 
spindles, for which, at present, there is no 
adequate provision made or making, but, the 
contrary, since it is well known that the 
present value of the stock of the manufac- 
turing companies generally stands at the 
average of about 20 per cent, discount, and 
some shares of new companies are not worth 
more than 60 or 70 per cent. 

We should avoid being sanguine in any- 
thing, and particularly so upon so ^eat and 
ramified a subject as that of compannf accu- 
rately the consumption of cotton coods with 
the product of tho looms. Still, we know from 
experience, that consumptions does over- 
take production, and even lead it, and that 
the discovery of it becomes generally known 
all at once, when all the dealers rush to se- 
cure their supplies at advancing, and still ad- 
vancing prices. 

Upon the whole, let the manufiscturers 
take courage — let them put their goods at 
remunerating prices, at the present rates of 
cotton, and await the result. The present 
prices of goods are low, and, it would not be 
surprising, if, in 1850, they shall see swept 
floors affain, and contracts for delivery 
months smead. 



COTTON MANUFACTURES— CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 

Messrs. Du Fay A Co., of Manchester, have published the following interesting table, giving a compa- 
rative estimate of the quantities of raw cotton consumed in the principal manuAicturing countries, in 
millions of weight, from 1830 to 1851. The figures for the United States are much too low. 

1836. 1810. 1815. 1840. 185K 



Great Britain, (millions of lbs.) 850. , 

Russia, Germany, Holland, and Belgium 57. 

France, (including adjacent countries) 118. . 

3 win — . 
editerranean : — . . 

(kMutries bordering on the Adriatie 38. 

United States of North America 86. 

Sundries — . 



Total. 



1840. 
..473. 
.. 72. 
..157. 



. 28. 
.111. 



.641. 



1845. 
..607.. 
.. 00 . 
..158.. 



. 38. 
.158. 



.1047. 



.897. 
.100. 
.180. 



. 47., 
.305. 



.1335... 



.048 
.1)8 
.140 
. 34 
. IS 
. 45 
.158 
. 11 



.117S 
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COTTON MILLS OP NEW-ENG- 
LAND. — The foUowingretarns, based partly 
on the official censuB, show the namber of mills 
and spindles in eaeh of the New-England 
states using cotton wholly, learing out all 
of those engaged in the manufacture of warps 
for satinets, merino shirts, mousselaine de 
laines, and shawls of mixed materials, of 
which it forms a ccmiponent part : 

MILLS, SPIIfDLBS, AKD LOOMS Ilf NIW-SICaLAICD. 

Mills Looms 4 Spindles » 

1850 1840 

MtliM 15... MM...113,M0... 99,786 

fiew.HaInIM]lira.. . 40.. . IS^OS. . .440,401. . .195,178 
oasachusetta .... 105 ... 32,055 . .1,288,09] .. .665,095 

Vermont 12... 845... 31,736... 7,254 

Rhode Island 166. . .98,283. . .094,138. . .518,817 

ConneeUcnt 109. . . 6,506. . .959,619. . .181,819 

Total 507... 89,640.. 9,754,078.. 1,597,8*4 

This shows a very considembfo increase 
of production, being neafly ninety per cent, 
in ^ number of spindles. So rapid a pro- 
duction of yams in one section of the coun- 
try could not but swell beyond the increased 
consumption, and in some deme produce 
that necessity for '^ holding up '* which has 
become so obvious. 

COTTON MANUFACTURE— Facts im. 
•— Dbclinb iw thb Value or Cotton Goods. 
—Mr. Woodbury, in his report, 1836, made 
these remarks : 

** The valua of mannftctared eotlons, when the 
quantity of raw cotton in ibem Is the same, diflbra 
greatly according to different periods of time in the 
same country, and according to the quality of the 
raw material, and the maohinery used, and the skill 
employed. 

**ThuB, in England, in twenty years after Ark- 
WTight*8 invention in spinning, manufhctured cot- 
tons fbll nearly eight-ninths of their former price. 
Every ten years sines, some have oomputed their 
fall in price as equal to 50 per cent. In the \Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia, article *■ cotton,' it is said that, 
from 1815 to 1829, the coarse cloths ftU two-thirds. 
In 1810, vam, on an average, was worth $1 12H 
per pound. In 1814, it was estimated under $1 per 
pound by Cox. In 1832, it was said that the cost of 
making most species of yam had been reduced, 
since 181S, about a half, and that of weaving by 
power looms, dsc, still more. Some of the differ- 
ences as to the whole value of manufhctured goods, 
spring fVom not adverting to all the fUl in prices, 
though the yam and cloth have increased in onan- 
tity. In 1786 spinntag cost 10s. per pound of No. 
100, in 1624 only 8d., or only 10 cents instead of 240 
cents. 

** The best cotton goods are supposed to be made 
In Switserland, where the skill and madiinery are 
good, and the climate congenial. But the raw ma- 
tsrial being carried so fhr by land is expsnsive. and 
the manufacturer cannot compete with England, 
Chough 20 per cent, cheaper than in Franee. 

'* In France many fine gooda are made by skill 
and experience ; but the machinery is poorer, and 
costs more. Hence the prices in thoss two coun- 
tries of the cloth made Prom a pound of raw cotton 
exceed, on an average, 50 cents, while in England 
they are about 50 eents, and la the United States 
are now somewhat less. In 1800 the cotton was 
made chiefly into velveteens, nankeens, erapes, 
moslins, Ae. 

*< But in 1810 our totton elotlis made in houses 
and manufhctories, on an average, were estimated 
*t n eents per yard. The prices are now .lower, 



notwithstanding the Introduction so extenslvsly ef 
finer cloths and of printing calicoes. 

** We make more coarse and substantial cloths of 
cotton now than England, and they can be afforded 
ohei^Mr by two or three cents per yard. They an 
in greater demand abroad. We put more stapls 
into them, the raw material being cheaper hers. 
But the English laces, being made chiefly of Sea 
Island cotton, with a very little silk, enhance the 
value o€ each pound to over #5 ; and the whole ma- 
nufkcture of it equals nine millions of dollars per 
annum, and SOli millions of square yards. 

" The coarse India cottons are made of the worst 
materials and less smooth, being chiefly spim by 
hand, and the raw material poorer. But the thread 
so spun is softer and the cloth more durable. But 
the power to roin a fine thread there bss been ear- 
ried almost as Ihr as in England." 

mPEOVBMENTS IN COTTON MACHINEBT TH» 

SPINDLE. 

It will be observed that this was wriiteR 
ten years a^o, and must ^ve an iBadeqilate 
notion. We publish it intending to maik 
the farther improvements in a subaeqaeot 
number of the Review. 

**With a view to tarBish a fhw more delaila, 
which may possess some usefhlness and Interest 
it mav be remarked on the power of the spindle, 
that, by improvements in machinery, it is said that 
one now sometimes revolves 8,000 times in a min- 
ute, instead of only fifty times, as fbrmerly, and 
that one will now spin, on an average, from one- 
sixth to one-third more than it did twenty years ago. 
Indeed, in 1834, it is said that one person can spin 
more than double the weight of yam in a given 
time than he could in 1829. The quantity or raw 
cotton spun by one spindle depends, of course, on 
the fineness of the thread and the quality of the 
machinery. In England, where a considerable por- 
tion of the vam is finerjjhe average is about BH 
ounces weekly, or flrom 27 to 26 lbs. yearly ; while 
the average in the United States is about 50 pounds 
yearty, of^yara number 20 and 25 in fineness, and 
about 26 pounds of number 35 and 40. In 1808 die 
average was computed at 45 pounds per spindle, ot 
cotton yielding 38 pounds of yam. The diflbrence 
in weight between the cotton and the yam, by loss 
from dirt and waste, is usually estimated ttom cme^ 
twelfth to one-eighth. At Lowell, 100 pounds of coi- 
ton yield 80 pounds of cloth, though the average 
here used to be estimated only 85 .pounds, when 
cotton was not so well desasd and machtaery leas 
perfect. One spindle at Lowell produces, through 
looms, dec, on an average, I one-tenth yards of 
cloth daily ; but this result must difftr greatly vrith 
the fineness of the thread, exesUence or the looais, 
width of the cloth, &c. 

" In 1830 it was computed that 37 spindles vrers 
necessary to supply one loom ; though in 1827, at 
Lowell, the actual proportion was only 20 ; at Exeter, 
in 1831, it was 29, and new at LoweU it is 31. The 
number of looms in England in 1832 was only ons 
to about 40 spindles, so much more yam is made 
and not woven there, and those were mostly hand- 
looms. But in 1834 the number of them was aboat 
100,000 power-looms and 250,000 hand looms, or in 
all, about one to 30. One loom fbrmerly wove dafly 
about 20 yards of cloth of the ordinary seven-ei^tha 
width, more of the 20 inches in width used fbr eali- 
coes, and less of the flve-quartera wide. The ave- 
rage now is fh>m 30 to 40 yards of number SO. At 
Lowell, in 1885, it was 38 to 40 ysrds of nmnber 14^ 
and 25 to SO yards of number 80. It requires f^oiB 
four to five yards of cloth of numbers 90 to 25 yam 
to weigh one pound, and five to six yards ef num- 
bers 85 and 40. 

<* The power of the spindle, as eonnected with 
ttie number of persons aetually employed la fhe- 
tories, is. that in making plain cloth ef erdlnary 
width and fineness, one person is needed to conduct- 
all the bollnoss. Jkorn the raw cotton to the finishing 
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cttbe tloOL for every SO i^lndlea. If the cloth be 
cfdored and printed or stamped, one person will be 
wanted for every seven spindles. This wonld be 
about 950 persons ft>r all purposes in a fttctory of 
5,000 spindles, making plain brown cloth. One per- 
son can manatee f^om two to three power-looms. 

" The proportion of spindles to a (kctory was Ibr- 
tterly very small^ both in England and this country. 
Before 1806 it was only one or two hundred some- 
times, and seldom exceeded 1,000. Soon after that 
some mills wore built containing 4,000 spindles 
•rae average in new mills is now from 5,000 to 0,OOC 
In Lowell, 1830, in 27 mills they have 129,628 spin- 
dles, or a little under 5,000 to each, though they 
piini, <kc., in some. 

" A (hctory with 5,000 spindles must be about 155 
llet long and 45 wide, four stories in height, and 
eoBtain about 140 looms, with other suitable ma- 
chinery for picking, warping, sizing, &c. Such a 
one, with a few shops and out-houHes appurtenant, 
end land and wuter privilege, would cost from 
$140,000 to $220,000, according to the materials for 
building, whether wood, brick or stone, and the dis- 
tance from navigable wator8, so as to affect cost of 
privilege, IVcight, Ac, with other circumstances too 
Bomerous for recital. If bleaching or printing 
cloths be added, more expense will be necessary, 
and more persons than 250, the average for such an 
establishment including machinists. 

" This would be a permanent investment of capi- 
tal in buildings, water-power, machinery and all ap- 
purtenances, equal to $26 or $44 per spindle, inde- 
pendent of the tempomry investment of capital to 
buy raw cotton, pay wages, Ac. It would oflener 
reach, and even exceed the latter sum, than only 
the ftnrmer. In 1810 it was computed that the capi- 
tal actuallv invested in machinery and real estate 
averaged $60 per spindle. It is not proposed hero 
to go into any comparisons of this expense now 
withlbrmer periods, or with other countries, except 
in regard to the spindle alone, and the machinery as 
a whole. 

** In 1800, when machinery could not by law be 
exported from England, and the machinists here 
were unskilAil and few, the spindle and its appur- 
tenances. ftt>m the picker to the loom inclusive, it is 
oonputed, cost $30 each ; or 300 to 400 per cent, 
higher than it cost at that time in England, and 
over double its present cost in the United States. 

"The great Ihll in its cost and value since, with 
various improvements in machinery, has been the 
cause of much loss to many capitalists employed in 
the manufhcture. By a. d. 1820 the machinery cost 
only about doubhs its then value in England. In 1826 
the machinery was made here on an average 
Ibr about $14 per spindle ; and though now 
lower, it still costs from forty to sixty per 
eeiit. more than in England. The whole machinery 
there, and the mill, cost only $4 16 per spindle. 
Bttt that includes, probably, no looms, &c., and 
nerely the building, without the water or steam 
power, and the mule spindlo, moved by hand, and 
costing less than half what the throstle spindle 
costs, and which is chiefly in use here. In France, 
ia 1832, the spindle alone, which is about half the 
expense of all the machinery, cost $8. It used to 
cost there $10. Now the spindle alone costs here 
about $4H if of the throsUe kind, and $2}i if of the 
nmle kind In some placos in the United States, 
itre per cent- higher. The former alone cost here, 
late as IS26, it is said, $8 each. The spindle used 
in the filling frame, quite extensively at this time, 
coots about $6. 

*< These may constitute useAil and suflleient data 
ftr flulher computations. As a matter of some curi- 
oos interest it may be added, that otu pound of cot- 
ton usually makes eight yards of coarse muslin, and 
is then increased in value from the raw cotton eight- 
Ibld. But if spun into the finest yam, it is worth five 
guineas, and in 1780, if woven into muslin and 
tamboured, was worth jC15. It may now be con- 
verted into a piece of lace worth 100 guineas. In 
India, In 1786, they could spin cotton threads over 
115 miles to the pound ; in England they have since 
boea sptin 167 miles loqg from a single pound. One 



pound of cottoif span into mmiber 100 yarn, exteada 
about 84,000 yards in length. The yam spun yearly 
in England would reach round the globe 203,775 
times, or over 600 times eaeh day. 

" Tney use flour fiir siting, <&e., in cotton manu- 
Ihctures, 42 H pounds to each spindlo per annum, or 
four pounds weekly to each loom. In this countrv, 
bat one potmd weekly to eaeh loom. But at Loweu> 
3,800 barrels to 4,107 looms, yearly, or near four 
pounds each per week. In Eiigland three times aa 
many spindles and fhctorles are moved by steam aa 
by water. In the United States not one in a hun- 
dred fhctories is moved by steam. The power to 
move all the cotton mills in England equals that of 
44,000 horses, of which only 11,000 is by the water- 
wheel. In 1824 the whole power was estimated at ' 
onlv 10,572 horses. Each ftustory of common sixe 
and employment requires from 60 to 80 horse power 
here, or about 1136 horse power to 1,000 spindles." 

Dates of the most important Changes in the 
Cultivation, Mcmmfaeture, and Trade of 
Cotton, 

1730. — First cotton yam apunin England by 
machinery, by Mr. Wyatt. 

1742. — ^Firat mill for spinning cotton built at 
Birmingham; raov^ by mules or 
horses ; but not successful. 

1756. — Cotton velvets and quiltings first 
made in England. 

1761. — Arkwright obtained his first patent 
for the spinning frame, though he 
made farther improvements in 1768. 
Became free 1784s, Baines says 
his' first Intent was in 1769.- So 
does Wade, and that his second 
patent was in 1771. 

1779. — ^Mule spinning invented by Hargrave, 
or rather perfected by Crompton. 

1781. — ^First imports of raw cotton into 
England from Brazil; poorly pre* 
pared ; and in three to nine years 
after, first from the United States 
of their own growth; and ficom 
India and Bourbon about 1785. 

1782. — Watt took out his patent for the 
steam-engine, though some say in 
1769 the first one, and got into ge- 
neral use to move machinery in 
1890. He began his improvements 
in 1764, acconling to Wade's his- 
tory of the middling classes. 

1786. — ^Power-looms invented by Doctor 
Cartwright ; though previous to 
that some similar models had existed 
which had not been patented or 
used. Steam engines used in cot- 
ton factories. Cylinder printing 
invented by Bell. Arkwright's pa- 
tent expired, and a great impulse 
to manufactures of cotton. 

1789. — Sea island cotton first planted in the 
United States; and upland cotton 
first cultivated for use and export 
about this time, or three or four 
years previous. Some say in 1786. 

1790. — ^First cotton factory built in the 
United States, in Rhode Island. ' 
Water power first applied to the 
mule spmner, by Kelly. 
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1793. — ^Tho cotton-gin invented by E. Whit- 
ney, in the United States. This is 
often stated to be in A.D. 1795; 
but the patent is dated in 1794, 
March 14. 

1798. — First mill and machinery erected in 
Switzerland for cotton. 

1808. — First cotton fectory built in New- 
Hampshire. Power-loom, as now 
used, perfected in England, and 
patented by Harrock. 

1808. — Stamping the cylinders for printing 
cloth by means of dies, introduced 
at Manchester. 

1810. — ^Diffest of cotton manu&ctures in the 
United States, by Mr. Gallatin, and 
another by T. Cox, Esq., and pub- 
lic attention drawn to their growing 
importance. 

1 815. — The power-loom introduced into 

1816. the United States first, at Wal- 
tham ; in 1815, it is said in Ame- 



rican Encyclopedia, article "cot* 

ton." 
1822.— First cotton &ctory erected at 

Lowell. 
1826. — ^First exports of American cotton 

manufactures to any considerable 

value. 

COTTON — Relation between the 
Price or Cotton and Extent or Cotton 
Manufactures. — Amon^ the most extraor- 
dinary indications of afncultural prosperity, 
are the returns of produce at New-Orleans 
for the year ending August 31, 1851, which 
has been a year of low prices for farm pro- 
duce generally. In the year 1846 the value 
of produce arrived at New-Orleans, via. the 
river, reached 77,193,464, which was the 
highest figure it had then ever reached. 
Since then the progress has been, distin- 
guishing the leading heads of articles, as 
follows : 



REOXTPTi OF PBODUCX AT NBW-ORLBAMS. 

1846. 1849. 1850. 1851. 

Baffrinff $917,710 $1,167,050 $816,408 $903,800 

Bslerope «5.051 1,119,864 688,832 804,108 

Cotlon 33,716,256 30,844,314 41,668,250 48,756,764 

Molasses 1,710,000 2,288,000 2,400,000 2,625,000 

Sugar 10,265,750 8,800,000 12,396,150 12,678,180 

Tobacco 4,146,562 3,938,290 6,206,820 7,860,050 

All others 26,174,135 33,832,168 32,503,403 83,296,108 

Total 77,193,464 81,989,692 ..96,897,873. 106,824,063 



Observe the continually increased value in 
the aggregate, notwithstanding that prices, 
under the large supply, in some cases have 
declined. Sugar and molasses are 25 per 
cent, more, tobacco nearly double, and cotton 
has increased 50 percent, in value, affording 
a rich reward to planters, and laying the 
foundation of a sound general trade. ^ Cot- 
ton has, indeed, borne a very good price in 
the last two years, and manufacturers, at 
home and abroad, have been compelled to 
pay roundly for it. If we take the quanti- 
ties of cotton exported from the United 
States, per official reports, and reduce the 
pounds to bales of 400 pounds, we shall ar- 
rive at an annual average export value per 
bale, per custom-house reports for the whole 
Union. The following are the results of 
such a table for several years : 

VALUE OF COTTOIC EXPOBTSD FROM THE UNITED 
STATES. 

ATsnm 
ItolM Valo* p«r bid* 

1843 1,978,000.... $41 8. ...$25 

1844 1,659,000.... 5^ 

1845 1,892,000.. '" 

1846 1,368,890.. 

1847 1,318,040.. 

1848 2,356,860.. 

1849 2,566,250.. 

1850 1,588,454.. 

1851 1,958,710.. 

It is here remarkable that the value de- 
clined annually in 1844, 1845, and 1846. It 
then began to rise ; and we receive this 
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year $48,000,000, or just double, for the 
same number of bales as was exported in 
1843. If, now, we take the nnmber of 
bales consumed in the United States in the 
same year at the same prices, we have re- 
sults as follows : 

COTTOIf COIfSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
B«l« Per lai» ValM 

1843 325,120 $25 $8,198,225 

1844 346,744 83!i 12,029,238 

1845 389,006 27 J^ 10,600,66S 

1846 422,897 43 H 13,250,772 

1847 427,967 4034 17,333,632 

1848 531,772 26H 14,003,358 

1849 518,039 29 15,023,131 

1850 487,769 45^ 22,071,497 

1851 404,108 50 90,205,400 

It now appears that the manufacturers in 
1851 paid just double what they did in 1845 
for the raw material consumed, or in the 
fourth complete year of the operation of the 
tariff of 1846, they paid $7,000,000, or 50 
per cent, more money for a less number of 
bales than they bought in 1846, the fourth 
year of the tanff of 1842. Such a result ic 
very bad for manufacturers, no doubt, but 
very good for planters, who, the Tribune 
says, will be ruined by such a course. Now, 
it is no doubt the case that the advances in 
the raw material, as is always the case, 
checks consumption, and that result has 
taken place in the last year. The low prices 
of 1848-49, added to the general prosperity 
of the country, greatly promoted consump- 
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tion, and in 1848, 631,772 bales were taken 
by the manufieu^urers. As the prices ad- 
Tanced, they bought less freely, but still 
comparatively very largely ^n 1860. The 
eloth made from that hiffh-priced cotton in 

1860 has found the shelves of retailers in 

1861 ; but it has encountered diminished 
demand, owing to the high price in part, 
and manufacturers have not got back from 
the cloth the advance of $7,000,000 which 
they paid out for raw material. The main 
reason for this, however, is the growth of 
cotton mills South and West. 

It will be understood that the cotton 
crop is annually made up by the New- York 
Shipping List from southern local reports 
of all the cotton which arrives at the 
seaports, and it is usually very accu- 
rate. A few years since, all the cotton 
came to the seaports ; consequently the re- 
turns so obtained, embraced all the crop. 
As, however, cotton mills multiplied in the 
Interior, they obtained their cotton from the 
plantations, and there exist no means of es- 
timating how much they so take, nor how 
much their productions displace the cloth of 
the old eastern fectories. The operation of 
those mills would be to diminish the appa- 
rent quantity of cotton taken from the sea- 
ports, and by interior competition prevent 
the rise in prices of the cloth made at the 
North. The shipping list attempts some 
estimates of the quantity of cotton taken by 
the mills South and West, but these jesses 
are by no means so trustworthy as its crop 
figures. 

The census of 1840 gave the number of 
cotton spindles in the southern and western 
states ; and since then the number lb known 
to have very much increased. The Shipping 
List, however, estimated the number in 1850 
and 1851, and also the number of bales they 
consumed. The spindles are given as fol- 
lows: 

Census 1840 ^Ship. Llst-^ 
Spindles 1850 1851 

North Caroliaa 47,934.. — .. — 

South Carolina 10,355. . 36,500. .36,500 

Georgia 42,589. .51,159. .51,400 

Alabama 1 ,502 . . 16,960. . 12,580 

Tenneaaee 16,813. .36,000. .36,000 

Ohio, Pittaburg, Virginia, In- 

.^ 4iaoa, Kentucky, lUinois. . . 32,181 . 102,000. 100,000 



Total spindles 157,314.242,830.236,480 

Cotton consumed, bales 107,500. . 60,000 

These estimates are apparently arbitraiy. 
The number of spindles in Ohio, &c., is 
100,000 ; yet the consumption of cotton is 
estimated at 36,000 bales in 1849, and only 
12,000 in 1860 ; that is to say, 12,680 spin- 
dles in Alabama are estimated to consume as 
much cotton as 100,000 in Ohio, <&c., and 
4,000 bales more than 36,000 spindles in 
Tennessee. General James calculates that 
10,000 spindles require 4,600 bales, 400 lbs. 
consequently 286,000 spindles, in- 



duding North Carolina, allowing that there 
has been no increase in spindles, will take 
about 180,000 bales. The reason given for 
the small consumption of cotton South and 
West this year — ^viz. : the high price of cot- 
ton — applies with much greater force to the 
northern factories, distant from market, than 
to those which are near the plantations. 
The tn^th is, that the consumption of cotton 
South and West has been very large ; and 
the cloth so produced, costing less, has taken 
the maricet and prevented the northern arti- 
cles from realizing an advance correspond- 
ing to the rise in raw material. It is the 
transition of the seat of manufactures from 
the North and East to the South and West, 
under which northern manufacturing capital 
is laboring. — Kettell, 

COTTON— Present and Future Pros- 
pects OF Great Britain relative to the 
Supply and Consumption op Cotton. — ^At 
a time when the condition and prospects of 
the working classes of this country are, for- 
tunately alike for the credit of the age, the 
Aiture safety of our institutions, and the 
peace and welfare of the nation, attracting 
so much attention, it cannot but be of the 
highest interest and importance, whether 
viewed in a social, a political, or a commer- 
cial light, that a clear, broad and enlarged 
inquiry should be instituted into the present 
position and future prospects of the supply 
of that raw material, upon wbtch by far the 
greatest numbers are dependent in our great 
manufacturing community. The recent ra- 
pid changes in the price of cotton, seem to 
force this subject more strongly upon us. 
Lancashire contains a population now little, 
if anything, short of 2,000,000, who may be 
said to be directly or indirectly interested in 
and dependent upon this sreat article of in- 
dustry. The West Riding of Yorkshire 
contains a population of nearly 1,400,000, of 
whom a large number are also interested in 
the same industry, either directly in itself, 
or as intermixed with the woolen trade. 
Lanarkshire contains a population of more 
than 600,000, whose chief dependence is the 
various branches of the cotton trade. In 
round figures, therefore, leaving out Cheshire 
and other isolated places, there are in those 
districts a population of no less than 
4,000,000, the great bulk of whom are, di- 
rectly or indirectly, chiefly interested in this 
trade. In those districts, too, the greatest de- 
mand exists for taste, talent, and abili^, con- 
nected with all the arts and all the sciences. 
There, too, is the greatest demand for that 
class of literature which affords employment 
to the greatest number of writers. Depend- 
ent upon these districts is our chief naviga- 
tion, our commerce abroad, our trade at home. 
They exert, according to their condition, a 
greater influence than any other districts upon 
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the goneral Tevenue of the state. Em- 
phatically, the fature sapply of cotUm is "a 
condition-of-England queation." Need we 
urge any other excuse for the length at 
which we now deem it our duty to examine 
it! 

The quarters whenoe Great Britain draws 
her supply of raw cotton may be classed un- 
der five divisions : North America, Brazil, 
Egypt, India and miscellaneous countries, 
' chiefly our own colonies. On the increase 
of production in these lands, and on the pro- 
portion of that increase which is sent to this 
country, depends our capability of extending 
our cotton manufacture, or even of maintain- 
ing it at its present level. Let us therefore 
consider each of these sources of supply in 
turn, that we may be able to form a fair 
estimate of our expectations from each. 
North America, as the most important, we 
will leave to the last. 

Brazil is the chief source whence we 
draw our supply of long-stapled cottons. 
Brazil has sent us as follows : 

InflveTMfi Per an. 

1830-1834, inclusive 744,784. . . . 148,977 

1835-1839, " ©43,438.... 128,687 

1840-J844, " 471,226.... 94,245 

1845-1849, " 495,685.... 99,137 

In this and the succeeding tables, the im- 
ports for 1849 have been found by adding to 
the known imports for the first ten months, 
the quantity we have yet reason to expect, 
or that which ordinarily arrives in November 
and December. 

From Brazil, therefore, our annual supply 
has diminished nearly 50,000 bales; or if 
we compare the two extreme years of the 
series, 1830 and 1848, the falling off is from 
192,267 bales to 100,244, or 92,000 bales. 

Egypt. — Our Egyptian supply, which is 
long-stapled cotton, has ranged as* follows : 

In fire ywu* Per ma. 

1830-1834, inclusive 99,899.... 19,899 

1835-1839, «* 173,031.... 34,605 

1840-1844, " 207,913.... 41,583 

184»-1849, « 234,889.... 44,918 

The supply from Egypt, however, seems 
to have reached its maximum in 1845, in 
which year we received 81,344 bales. This 
year it does not roach half that amount. 
Moreover, this country, from the peculiar 
circumstances of its government, is little to 
be relied upon — the supply having varied 
from 40,290 bales in 1832, to 2,569 bales in 
1833 ; and again, from 18,245 bales in 
1842, to 66,000 bales in 1844. 

From other quarters, chiefly the West 
Indies, the supply has been : 

In fire ye«n Peran. 

1830-1834, inclusive 68,873.... 13,775 

1835-1839, " 161,869.... 32,274 

1840-1844, " 117,887... 23,577 

184^-1849, " 44,833.... 8,966 

Eatt Indie*. — Our supply from this 



quarter varies enormously, from 90,000 U 
270,000 bales per annum, inasmuch as w# 
onl^ receive that proportion of the crop 
which our prices may drvert from China J09 
from internal consumption. Our import* 
thence have been as follows : 

fafiMyean PerM. 

1830-1834, indosive 408,076... 80,79( 

1835-1839, ** 723,263... 144,651 

1840-1844, " 1,167,294... 233,409 

1845-1849, " 899,213.... 179,801 

The summary of our supply from all thesd 
quarters combined, is : 

In Hf yean Per aa.' 

1630-1834, inchwive 1,31 7,632.... 268,52« 

1835-1839, " 1,701,101... »40,2|» 

1840-1844, « 1,964,320.... 392,51 

1845-1849, " 1,664,310.... 332,862 

The result of this inquiry, then, is, that 
our average annual supply from all quartera, 
except the United States, was, in the fivd 
Years ending 1849, less by 7,358 bales than 
m the five years ending 1839, and less by 
60,000 bales than in the five years ending 
1844. Of this diminished supply, moreover, 
we have been exporting an increasing quan^ 
tity, viz.: 396,000 bales in the last five years, 
against 342,000 bales the previous fire 
years. 

United Slates. — We may now turn our 
attention to our last and main source of sup- 
ply, America, which has sent us : 

InflTeYean Pern. 

1830-1834, Inclusive 8,241,958....648,»fl 

1835-1839, " 4,308,610.... Si:71t 

I840-I844, " 5,802,829. . 1,160,566 

1845-1849, " 0,189,144.. 1,237,61» 

The last five years, it should be observed, 
include the three largest crops ever known, 
one very deficient, and one rather so. 

It is a known and admitted fact among 
those conversant with these matters, that a 
price of 4d. per pound laid down in Liverpool, 
leaves sufiicient profit to the American planter 
to induce him to grow as much cotton as his 
negroes can gather ; and that, therefore, as 
the average price has scarcely ever nnged 
so low as this for any great number of weeks. 
possible increase of the crop of cotton wu 
keep pace with the actual increase of the ne- 
gro population, and cannot do more. Now, 
the negroes increase at a very reguter 
rate of three per cent, per annum. If, 
therefore, these premises be correct, it wiU 
follow that the cotton crop of each year will 
surpass that of each preceding year of equally 
favorable conditions (1. e., as to good planting 
and picking weather, late frosts, fireedott 
from worms, inundations, 6lc.) by 3 per cent 
Accordingly, we find this to have bees 
pretty closely the case, as the following 
tables will show. The years 1840, 1843 and 
1846, were favorable years for the growth 
and gathering of cotton. Let us see what 
crop, each of these years, calculated on the 
above bases, (three percent yearly increase^) 
would give for 1849, also a favorable year : 
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1840 8,178,000 9 27 8,808,000 

1848 2,379,000 18 2,807,220 

1645 2,394,000 4 18 8,081,280 



Average 2,784,8 



Aotnalcrop 2,730,000 

From the following^ table it will be seen 
that, assuming the year 1838 as a starting 
point, the average increase of the American 
crop for the last twelve years has not quite 
reached three per cent., and in fact wherein 
for a short scries of years this rate has been 
exceeded, it has been attributable simply to 
an unusual run of favorable seasons : 



1837-1838. 



What th* crop w«nld bart 
bMB with BO •itnordbiAry 
cawMiltio*. aad ia«rc«aiugat 
UMimUofSperMotyouly Aetoalerop 
1,801,500 



lB3fr-1830 1,856,500 1,360,050 

1839-1840 1,911,200 2,178,000 

1840-1 841 1,968,500 1,635,000 

1841-1848 2,027,500 1,683,500 

1848-1843 2,088,300 2,379,000 

1843-1844 2,151,000 2,030,500 

1844-1845 2,215,000 2,304,500 

1845-1846 2,282,000 2,100,500 

1846-1847 2,350,500 1,788,500 

1847-1848 2,420,000 2,347,500 

1848-1849 2,493,000 3,728,500 

1849-1850 2,568,300 2,350,000 est. 

Averafe 1,194,400 8,080,500 

Inmto 
FW« y«an CropofAm.eottoo Into O. Britain 

1840-1844 9,905,638 5,802,829 295,600 5,507,229 

1845-1849 11,349,921 6,188,144 596,640 5,591,504 

Increase 1,444,283 385,315 ..801,040 '. 84,375 



It is clear, then, that we shall be suffi- 
ciently near the mark, for any practical con- 
clusions, if we assume the average increase 
of the American cotton crop at three per 
cent, per annum, barring any vnutual free- 
dom At>m or occurrence of disasters, such 
as sometimes happen. Let us now inquire 
what proportion of this increase will fall to 
our share. i 

The consumption of the United States it- 
self has been steadily on the advance, and 
now increases at an average annual rate of 
about 35,000 bales. It is now about 520,000 
bales yearly. That of the continent now 
reaches (of American cotton) about 700,000 
bales. America and the continent, there- 
fore, require about 1,200,000 bales at present, 
and will require more each year. Moreover, 
they will always take precedence of Great 
Britain as their margin of profit is larger, 
and a small increase of price is of less con- 
sequence to their manufacturers than to 
ours, and checks consumption less. The 
following table, showing tne crop of Ame- 
rican cotton for five years, together with the 
imports and exports of Great Britain, and 
the amount retained for home consumption, 
will throw much light on this question. 



t of Aa. cotton 



Ex.orAm.ootliM Am. aoMoo ntaiiMd 
from O. Britain for homo e 



From this table it appears, that while the 
growth of American cotton in the last five 
years exceeded that of the previous five by 
the unprecedented quantity of nearly one 
million and a half of bales, of this increase 
only 385,000 reached this country, and of this 
we nod to re-export more than tkree-fourthsy 
leaving an annual increase available for home 

BalMiropHdfroai 
rttayMU* nil quartan Balos exportad 

184(^1844 7,767,149 637,650... 

1845-1849 7,868,454 992,850... 

Increase 85,305 355,200... 



eo nsumption of ovXy 17,000 bales. For any 
augmentation of consumption beyond this, 
we have been drawing on our stocks. 

We will now bring into one view the 
whole supply and the whole consumption of 
all kmde of cotton in Great Britain during the 
last ten years : 



Supply for boBM ooo- 

hooa eoMamptioo aompttoo annoaUy 



Aetnal oonamp. 
tknaonaaUy 

7,129,499 1 ,425,900 1 ,290,480 

6,859,604 1,371,920 1,477,360 



186,880 



Decrease — — 869,805 63,980 — 

Aetnal consumption weekly, 1840-1844 84,810 

u " « 1845-1849 28,410 

Increase 3,600 

We have taken the actual consumption of 
1849 at 1,650,000 bales only, for reasons 
hereafter stated. 

Now, bearing in mind that the figures in 
the above table are, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, ascertained facts, and not estimates, let 
ns sum the conclusions to which the^ have- 
conducted us ; conclusions sufficient, if not 
to alarm us, yet certainly to create much un- 
easiness, ana to suggest great caution on the 
part of all concerned, directly or indirectly, 
in dM great manufiKture of England. 
16 



1. That our supply of cotton from miscel- 
laneous quarters {excluding the United States) 
has for many years been decidedly, though 
irregularly decreasing. 

2. That our supply of cotton fro all 
quarteri, (including the United States,) avail- 
able for home consumption, has of late years 
been falling off at the rate of 1,000 bales a 
week, while our consumption has been in- 
creasing during the same period at the rate 
of 3,600 bales a week. 

3. That the United States is the only 
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OMBtry where the growth of ootUm is on Ihe 
inorease ; and that there, even, the increase 
does not, on an average, exceed three per 
oent., or 80,000 bales annually, which is 
barely sufficient to supply the increasing de- 
mand for its own consumption, and for the 
oimtinent of Europe. 

4. That no stimulus of price can materially 
augment this annual increase, as the planters 
always grow as much cotton as the negro 
population can pick. 

5. That, consequently, if the cotton manu- 
ftctory of Great britain is to increase at all 
— <m iti present footing — it can only be 
enabled to do so by applyinj^ a great stimu- 
lus to the growth of cotton m other countries 
adapted for the culture. 

Within the memory of many now living, 
a ffreat chanffe has t^en place in the coun- 
tries from which our main bulk of cotton is 
procured. In the infancy of the manufac- 
ture our chief supply came from the Mediter- 
ranean, especially n'om Smyrna and Malta. 
Neither of these places now sends us more 
than a few chance bags occasionally. In the 
last century the West Indies were our prin- 



cipal source. In the year 1786, out of 
20,000,000 lbs. unported, 6,000,000 cama 
from Smyrna and the rest from the West 
Indies. In 1848, the West Indies sent us 
only about 1,300 bales. In 1781 Brazil be- 
gan to send us cotton, and the supply thence 
continued to increase, though irreffulariy, 
tin 1830, since which time it has fulen off 
to or half About 1822, E^tian cottoa 
began to come in considerable quantities ; 
its cultivation having been introduced into 
that country two years before. The import 
exceeded 80,000 bales in 1845 ; the average 
of the last three years has not been a thud 
of that quantity. Cotton has always been 
grown largely in Hihdoostan, but it did not 
send much to England till about thirty 
years ago. In the five years ending 1824 
the yearly average import was 33,500, in 
1841 it reached 274,000, and may now be 
rouffhly estimated at 200,000 bales a year. 

Now, what is the reason why these conn- 
tries, after having at one time produced so 
largely and so well, i^ould have ceased or 
curtailed their growth within recent years ! 
It is clearly a question of price. Let us con- 
sider a fev^ of the cases : 



At the doM of the years 

1836-1839, inclusive.— Lowest price of Femamboeo 9H 

1840-1843, " " " " 7 

1844-1848, " " " " 5% 

Fall per cent 36 

1836-1839, indusire.— Lowest price of Maranhtm 8)i 

1840-1848, " " " " 5H 

1844-1848, " •* " " ifi 

Pall per cent 4S 

1836-1839, inclusive.— Lowest price of Egyptian lOti 

1840-1848, " ** " " 7 

1844-1848, u u u « 5J5 

Fall per cent 43 

1836-1639, Inelnoive.— Lowest price of Snrat 4H 

1840-1843, a u u u 33^ 

1844-1848, " ** « " ..tic 

Fall per cent 40 

Here, surely, may be read the explana- 
tion of the deplorable falling off in our mis- 
cellaneous supply. From the four years 
ending 1839 — when the great stimulus was 
civen which procured us so ample a supply 
during the succeeding period — to the qum- 
^ennial period ending 1848, there has been 
a fail in price, on an average, of 40 per cent. 
Unless, therefore, we assume either an enor- 
aious margin of profit in the eariier period, 
or an extreme diminution in the cost of 
produdng the article in lato years, such a fyi 
m price would be quite sufficient to direct 
capital and industry into other channels, and 
to prevent so bulky an article as cotton from 
bemg grown or forwarded. 

In t^th Brazil and India, freight and car- 
riage form an inordinate proportion of the 
price of cotton. In both countries the bales are 
carried great distances on the backs of mules 
ori other beasU of burden. The deficienoy 
of ffood roads, convenient vehicles, and 
•afidy navigable rivers, in the ootton districU 



of both countries, swells the expense of 
bringing the bales to the shipping ports to 
such an extent, that when prices are low In 
England, the ultimate net remittance to the 
planter is quite insufficient to rq>ay the cost 
of growing, picking and packing. In some 
years the price of much of the Surat cott<m 
sent to this country was so low as only to 
remit one penny a pound to the shippers at 
Bombay ; and by the time this reached the 
actual grower, it had probably dwindled 
away, through the expenses of carriage, to 
a sum inadequate even to pay the govern- 
ment rent. Our supply from both these 
countries will depend entirely upon price. 
In Brazil, where we believe the sugar cu]ti> 
vation is less profitable than fonneriy, a 
range of prices of 60 per cent, higher thaa 
those of tne last few years woukfprobably 
induce the planters to increase their ^cotton 
ffrounds, and would repay them for so doing. 
In re^rd to the East indies, where lam 
quantities are always grown, our sonWF 
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Ihmice depencU upon two things, first, the 
domand of China, which is usually supplied 
before Great Britain ; and seeondlj, on the 
qoestion whether the net price at Bombay or 
Madras will pay for picking, cleaning, pack- 
ing and transporting to the coast. Under the 
stimulus of high prices (such as prevail at 
this moment) large quantities would)- we 
doubt not, be sent forward; and -die price 
that wiU be requisite to secure such large 
mqiplies will diminish as the means of cai^ 
riage are increased and cheapened. If the 
nrices of the last five years continue, we 
believe there can be no doubt that the supply 
will inevitably continue to fall off. 

We do not participate in the sanguine ex- 
pectations which many parties entertain, that 
•▼en with higher prices the quantity and 
quality of East India cotton sent to this 
country can progress so rapidly as to render 
US at all^ independent of the American supply. 
For, in the first place, the absence of good 
loads or navigable rivers in the cotton dis- 
tricts, the length of time and expenditure of 
capital needed before the want of those can 
be supplied by the establishment of railroads, 
and the languid and unenterprising character 
of the people, must necessarily cause any 
material increase of supply (at least ov^ 
350,000 bales per ann.) to be a matter of v^iy 
•low and costly operation. And in ' the 
•econd place, the quality of the cotton grown 
in India is peculiar ; and this pecuKarity is 
■till traceable, though in a modi^ degree, 
in whatever locality, and from ir&atever seed 
the plant is grown, even in ^he best speci- 
mens (improved as they upquestionably are) 
which have of late been 8*nt to tWs country ; 
and this peculiarity iprfll always, we fear, 
prevent it from being substitatable for Ame- 
rican cotton, except to a v«<y limited extent. 

Our hopes lie iA a veiy different direction : 
we look to our Wes^ Indian, African and 
Australian colonies as the quarters from 
which, would government afford every pat- 
tibU facility, {yro ask and wish for no more,) 
we might, er^ long, draw such a supply of 
cotton as wcmid, to say the least, make the 
fluctuations of the American crop, and the 
yaiyinjT proportion of it which falls to our 
■harp, of far less consequence to our pro- 
wperAj than they now are. 

The West Inches, as we have already seen, 
used to send us, sixty years affo, about 
40,000 bales, or about three-fourths of our 
then supply. But the enormous profits real- 
ized on tne growth of sugar, partly caused, 
and much prolonged by our prohibitory 
Aities on all competing sugars, directed the 
attention of the colonists exclusively in that 
direction. As in the analogous case of pro- 
tected wheat in this countnr, other cultivation 
was gradually abandoned m fisivor of a single 
article; the cane was grown in soils ^id 
localitiea unfit for it, and into which nothing 



but the protective system could have forced 
it; and cotton was altogether neglected. 
Many parts of the West Indies, St. Vincent 
especially, which are worst adapted for the 
cane, are best adapted for the cotton plant, 
which flourishes in Hght and dnr soils, and 
especially near the sea-coast The artificial 
stimulus which our mistaken policy so long 
applied to sugar cultivation, having been 
withdrawn, it must be abandoned in all un- 
suitable localities; and would be well re- 
placed by cotton. What price would be 
required to repay its culture there, we can- 
not say ; but considering at how small a cost 
it mi^ht be placed on shipboard, in all thef« 
colonies, ana how large a portion this item 
generally forms of the whole expense of pro- 
duction, we cannot see why cotton should 
not be grown in the Antilles as cheaply as 
in the United States, if only the negroes can 
be relied upon for steady and continuous la- 
bor durinf the picking season. Now U^e 
price o( West India cotton ranges higher 
than that of the bulk of the American croy, 
as beiizff longer in staple. Our belief is, that 
wep0 tne attention of our planters onaa 
more energetically directed to this article, 
ihey might soon send us a regular supply of 
100,000 bales per annum, and thus ^nt\ a 
use for many estates that mast otherwise be 
abando n ed. — London Bieonomiti. 

COTTON SPINDLES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.-— The rapid increase in spinning 
will be apparent from the foUowing : 

In 1810, the number of mule spindles 
used in the eotton raannfko- 
tmre of England, was est^ 
mated by our fHend, Mr. 

John Kennedy, at 7,000,000 

18S3, according to Mr. Bains, and 

others 9,000,000 

184^ our estimate 17,000,000 

1850, according to a Government re- 
turn just published 90,077,017 

The following table shows at a fflanee, the 
quantity of cotton taken by the trsde annual- 
ly for the last twenty years; we have »- 
duoed the deliveries into yam at the present 
average weekly production per spindle, and 
have taken I^o 40's mule yam (a much 
higher No. than the present average produc- 
tion,) as our standard of calculation, m order 
to show that the present spinning power ia 
fiiUy adequate to reduce the largest annual 
supply of cotton we have as yet received, 
into fine numbers of yams, if required : 

Table showing the annual deliveries of 
cotton to the trade of Great Britain, and 
the number of spindles required to render 
such quantities into No. 40's new twist : 

TeMS D«ttv»riMorC«aoii— Ui. SpiadlM r*«diti 

1831 962,700,000 8,063,074 

1889 270,000,000 8,590,000 

1833 987,000,000 8,830,70» 

1834 303,400,000 0,335,380 

1835 318,100,000 0,287,MI 
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r«Ma DattrariMofCbMBB-Ui. 

18S6 •^'"^000. 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1641 

1849 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 



.10,689,S30 



OOO n,S52,307 

000 12,821,537 

000 11,744,614 

000 14,120,000 

000 13,480,000 

000 13,387,692 

000 15,932,307 

000 16,738,460 

000 18,664,614 

000 18,901,537 

000 13,581,537 

000 17,741,537 

000 19,381,537 

000 17,975,3b4 



COTTON manufacture—To what 

EzTiNT CARRIED. — Odo of the mo8t impor- 
tant departmeots of the Great Exhibition wai 
that which was devoted to cotton. It was not 
particalarlj attractive to the hasty observer, 
and was passed with indifference by many. 
Bat not so by the carefal inqairer, the states- 
man, the manafactnrer, and the political eco- 
nomist Millions of human beings on both 
•idea of the Atlantic are dependent, directly 
or indirectly, upon the growth and manufac- 
tnrft of cotton, and an amount of capit&l truly 
enormons is invested in this bosiness, in all 
its yarions ramifications. The following tc- 
eonnt of the British importation, connected 
with the cotton roannfaoture in the year 
1850, ia taken from official soorces, and will 
convey an adequate idea of the vast magni- 
tode of this branch of industry : 

Import — Raw ootton, 5,934,793 cwt. ; cot- 
ton jam, 905,966 lbs., of the declared value 
of £97,561 ; ootton manufactures not made 
np— East India piece goods, 175,010 pieces, 
of the value of £68,933 ; of other articles to 
the value of £297,176 ; cotton manufactures, 
wholly or in part made up, to the value of 
£44,315. EzportA— foreign and colonial mar 
nafiustures — cotton manuiacturea not made 
QD^-East India piece goods, 145,895 pieces, 
m the value of £58,493 ; other articles to 
the vdue of £93,605 ; of cotton manufactures, 
wholly or in part made up, to the value of 
£23,667 ; cotton yam, 777,957 lbs., to the 
yalue of £81,014; British cotton manufao- 
tares, (exclusive of lace, patent net, sewing- 
thread, and stockings,) 1,358,238,837 yards, 
to the value of £20,528,150; other descrip- 
tions to the value of £236,058 ; cotton yam, 
131,433,168 Ibt., valued at £6,380,948. 

The quantity of raw ootton consumed in 
the ootton manofacture of Great Britain in 
the year 1850, was 584,200,000 lbs. The 
total number of ootton factories in Britain ia 
1,932, containing 20,977,017 spindles, and 
S49,627 power-looms. The moving power 
in these factories is supplied by steam, repre- 
senting 71,005 horse-power,' and water, 11^ 
550 horse-power. The total number of per- 
aons employed in these factories amounts to 
330, 924. If to these we add the persons not 
employed in iactoriea — such as hand-loom 
weavers, calico printers and dyers, makers 
and repairers or machinery, &c, a total of 
700,000 would be obtained. 



The total value of the cotton goods and 
yam exported in 1850 was £28,252,878; 
and in 1849, £26,775,135. The capital em- 
ployed in the cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain is estimated at not less than £45,- 
000.000. 

The London Dupaich, in notidDg the Exhi- 
bition, and the display of cotton goods, 
says: 

" The yams, exhibited as the basis of other pro- 
duets, show to what an extent the ingenuity or man 
can be carried, when employed in a given dirBction. 
There we have specimens of yam spun by machin- 
ery, which is of so delicate a character, that the 
fibres of cotton can only be discovered in the fhbric 
by a microscope : and so intangible is it that it fUla 
to pieces by handling. This curiosity of manuftc- 
ture is exhibited by Thomas Houldsworth & Co., of 
Manchester, and the result of the energy and enter- 
prise of Henry Houldsworth, Esq., of that firm. In 
the contributions of this house, we find specimena 
of cotton yam ranging from No. 100 to No 700 in 
the single yam ; and No. 100 to No. 070 in double 
yam, or lace thread. These figures express the 
number of hanks to a pound weight, each hank l>eiiif 
860 English yards ; and the last named number of 
700 in single, and 670 in double yam, is the triumph 
of cotton spinning ftnr all practical purposes, since 
we find that a pound weight of cotton is elongated, 
in the first instance, to a length of 338 miles, and in 
the other to a double thread 324 miles, at a cost of 
jC28 as the price of a single pound weight. The 
most remarkable example, however, is the specimen 
shown as No. 009, both of yam and thread, as a cu- 
riosity, by which a single pound of cotton is ex- 
tended 430 miles. This is useless for all manufho- 
turkig purposes, being too fine to be serviceable, or 
even t^pable of being handled. Still, it is all it pro- 
fesses \o be. The fineness of the cotton yarn used 
for lace-tQaking has always been a great desidera- 
tum ; and the luin has a world-wide reputation fbr 
spinning fint^t numbers. So late as 1840, 350 wm 
the finest yam ntempted. In I84I, Messrs. Houlds- 
worth spun 450, ^hich was considered as a limit, 
until the Exhibitioa stimulated a ftirther trial ; and 
the result is now before the public, as palpable a 
ftct as the building in which it is exhibited. An- 
other still mom astoniiAiing specimen exhibited by ' 
the Messrs. Houldsworth, is that of No. 2150 yam, 
in which we may fliirly ptesume that they tave 
reached the limit at which the ibre will at all cohere. 
A single pound of this yarn would reach the extra- 
ordinary length of 1,036 mUes. It is needless to 
say, that yam of this chuncter is useless for all 

firactical purposes, though highly significant aa il- 
ustrative of human skill." ' " ^» 

COTTON MILLS BY COTTON GROW- 
BRS — Export Doxr oh Raw Cotton — 
Price op Cottow , etc. — Cotton is the lead- 
ing and controlling staple of the South, em- 
bracing nine states of the thirty of the United 
States, and therefore worthy of consideration 
and study, by all who feel an interest in the 
prosperity of this end of the Union. 

For several years past, the labor of cotton 
growers has been sacrificed, and the prospect 
of a fair remuneration for the growing crop, 
will pass away before another comes into 
tnarket ; leaving the future as a counterpart 
of the past, with a tendency to get worse 
unless a remedy be applied. 

The only safe and substantial remedy, is 
to put up the coUon milU among the cottoa 
fields. The great bulk of the crops wfaen 
put into market, is classed as " inferior,*' 
*' ordinary," and a small portion "middling ;'* 
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and these classes haye not averaged to the 
planters more than six cents for seven or 
eisht years past, and some crops have been 
sold aoring this period as low as four cents 
per poand. 

A continuation of these prices, will soon 
create a necessity for a remedy for these low 
rates, which are not a compensation for the 
immense labor required in the cultivation of 
cotton. Under the present plan, the plan- 
ter's labor, composea of *< the sweat of his 
brow,** and the substance of his soil, baled 
up as raw eoUon, is shipped off annually four 
thousand miles to cotton mills, in foreign 
countries, but chiefly to England, at an ex- 
pense of eight or nine dollars per bale, which 
18 charged to the grower when the account 
of sales is furnished from the mill. 

If this tax to get to mill was the only evil, 
it mighty be yet endured for a while ; but 
there is in reality but one great cotton mill, 
and that belongs to England, and her agent 
dts at Liverpool, and sees our labor, in bales 
of raw eoUoTit piled up around him till it will 
cover a ten-acre field. The reports of that 
market will show a stock, sometimes of a 
million of bales, then stored in Liverpool nn- 
aold : with a knowledge of the fiict, that it 
cannot be taken any where else. The grower 
has no remedy. There are the tpindlest and 
there it must stay ; and the agent of this tre- 
mendous English mill says, " I will pay you 
three and halfpence per pound for your cot- 
ton," and it is sold. An account of sales is 
sent to the planter, in £ t. <{., in red ink, 
with double entries; and when translated 
into Eugliih, be findJs that his part is four 
cents per pound. 

Cultivators of this great staple know, that 
mich prices are no compensation for the im- 
mense labor required in its growth. They 
know it is a sam/Sctf, which looks to ruinous 
oonsfMjuences, because the substance of their 
lands IS annually wasting away by continued 
cultivation. 

The remedy which is now insisted on is, 
for the planters thenuelvet to ** resolve, " that 
the cotton mills shall be brought to the cot- 
ton JUldt ; that they* have been paying toll 
to the English mills long enough. Make the 
re»olv9i Snd the ways and means will be 
readily pointed out for effecting the end pro- 
posed. The cotton fields of the United States, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Rio 
Grande, embrace, in their wide extent, 500,- 
OQO square miles. The interest of all pUnUen 
In this great cotton field is the same. State 
lines are imaginary, when the sacrifice of 
cotton-growing] labor is the question; and 
old issues in politics may rest in forgetful- 
jiess ; and the whole South may act as one 
atete, in giving a prosperous direction and di- 
vision to the labor, of the best trained, mott 
efficient and resular force of workers on the 
lace of the giooe. This splendid force of 
jaborers, if directed by skill and wisdom, 



vrill yet make brilliant the prospects of the 
southern end of our Union. But a part of 
this force must be taken from the soil and 
put into the mills. 

The spindles and looms must be brought 
to the cotton fields. ^ This is the true location 
of this powerful assistant of the grower. In 
the Wettt in the East or in the North, would 
be better than any foreign country ; but the 
best location is the sunny South, where the 
cotton grows. The next best location is the 
provision regions nearest the South. 

To fix the public eye on the importance 
of this change, its necessity indeea, and to 
compel planters to investigate it, it is pro- 
posed that they as a body petition Oongrett 
to propose an amendment to the 9th article 
of the constitution of the United States, 
which prohibits **a duty on exports from 
any state,*' and when amended, that [they 
pass a law, that five dollars per bi^e be paid 
into the treasury^ of the United States upon 
all raw cotton shipped after the year 1860« 

This would be evidence of a determina- 
tion among them, and ten years' notice to 
the world, that they would no longer go four 
thousand^ miles to mill with their cotton. 

An average crop now of United States is 
about 2,300,000 bales, which, at six cents, is 
$55,000,000. The estimated cost of spinning 
and weaving a pound of cotton is three cents, 
making two yards to the pound, equal to 
eighteen cents per pocrad, at nine cents per 
yard for Osnabur^s. The crop then, when 
spun and wove, is worth eighteen cents per 
pound, making $180,000,000, allowing ten 
per cent, for waste, instead of $55,000,000, 
the yield nowj when sold as raw cotton. 

The inequality between the labor and capi- 
ta for growing, and that for spinning, is 
startling. A pound of cotton, plowed, hoed, 
picked, ginned, baled, spun and wove, is 
worth eighteen cents. The spinning and 
weaving, it is said, can be afforded for three 
cents cost, which would leave fifteen oenta 
per pound for the labor of the planter, sup- 
posing the cotton mill in the cotton field, 
and the mill to get cost only. But as three 
cents may be too low an estimate, make it 
six— and then twelve cents is left for the 
planter. But^now what does he get t Four, 
five, and six." The question may now be 
asked, who gets the balance-^-aliowing six 
cents to the grower and six cents to the 
spinner, there will be six cents yet unac- 
counted fort It goes to pay warehouse 
charges, freight, insurance, drayages, sto- 
rages, weighages, piekages, pressage, com- 
missions, postage, bills of lading, exchange, 
freight to Liverpool, dock dues, freight on 
railroad to Manchester, and then it is at the 
mill, and the same process brings it back, 
and this will fully account for the six cents 
per pound. Who pay these charges f The 
grower. 

The growth and prodt^stion of cotton are 
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•aoompTiilied hj (he mancles of men and 
inoles, laboring inceMantlj eleyen months 
in everr tweWe; exposed to heat, to cold, 
to winds and rain» and to the malaria of 
twamps. 

The sptnnmg and weaving are done by 
the iron moscles of the spindle and the loom , 
driren by the never-tiring engine, waited 
upon by boys and girls; and this labor is 
tmder roof, eertain as to quantiiy, free from 
overflow, from frost, from caterpillar and 
boll worm. This simple statement is evi- 
dence, clear and strong, that it is the grower^s 
labor which is now sacrificed, and greatly 
aacrifioed. A firm and determined resoln- 
lien ansong the planters, for they are the men 
who are snffenng, and they mast act for 
themselves, can arrest this policy in a few 
fears. An export duty on '*raw cotton," 
would insure it, but it may be accomplished 
Without it* 

Having determined that the mills most 
come to the eoUtm, which is but one naove, 
^ribilst sending the cotton to the mills is a 
heavy annoal, perpetual tax, it is proper to 
inquire if cotton growers can get up the 
spindles and looms among the fields. 

The following facts answer the question in 
the affirmative, roost distinctly. We esti- 
mate the crop at 2,300,000 bales. The fac- 
tories now in the United States require of 
this 600,000 bales— leavins 1,700,000 for the 
South to 6pin. This would require 350 mills 
with 10,000 spindles each, or 700 mills with 
5,000 spindles, or 3,100.000 spiudles. 

COST OP SPUIDLXS. 

1,500,000 with all machinery necessary, 

looms, etc., at $13 $42,000,000 

7# engines and fixtures at $8,000 5,000,000 

Other expenses in and about the ma- 
chinery 5,000,000 

Total $52,600,000 

The machinery, if all purchased in ooe 
^ear, would cost about $50,000,000. This 
aa the only debt of importance necessary to 
be made, and its payment can be extended 
into ten instalments of $5,000,000 each, in- 
terest added. The difference in the income 
of the cotton growers when they become 
•pinners, is so great that this debt would 
never be felL The 1,700,000 bales intended 
lor the cotton field spindles, now yields an 
income of $40,000,000 at six cents. The 
aame cotton spun up, by the creation of the 
above debt by these iron muscles, will give 
the same growers an income of $120,000,000, 
less the cost of spinning and weaving, which 
would give an increase of net gain per an- 
num nearly equal to the cost of the ma- 
•fainery. 

One mode here suggested, is, for plant- 
ers, provision growem, and mechanics of all 
the cotton states, to send in petitions for 
manufacturing companies to be chartered, 
upon applications to the legislatures of 
their respective states ; and also to pass an 



act for a general charter fof all persona wh$ 
may associate together for mannfacturinc 

{mrposes, so as to avoid partnerships, and 
imit the liability of stockholders to the lots 
of their subscriptions as stock. 

Spinning may be commenced, with any 
number of spindles, with or without looms. 
There is an extensive demand for cotton 
yarns, and thread is a saleable manufacture. 
The mills at Lowell average about 6,000 
spindles for each buUding. There is one, 
however, at Salem, containing 30,000 spin- 
dles, the largest in the world, under one 
roof. The size of buildings, then, will de- 
pend upon the quantity of machinery in- 
tended to be worked. A mill for 2,500, <Mr 
3,000 spindles, for coarse goods, will re- 
quire, perhaps, three rooms twenty-five by 
sixty feet long ; and a plan suitable for the 
eoUon Jield system^ which will be in the 
country, and where land costs nothing, and 
manageable by slave labor, at comparatively 
no cost, is for fifteen planters to take $4,000 
each in stock, select a site for the mill, near 
their plantations, detail three men from 
each, making a building force of forty-five 
men, besides an overseer and a general 
manager, one of the stockholders ; with this 
force, and as many teams as may be neces- 
sary, they will proceed to put up three 
rooms of twenty-five by sixty feet, of wood, 
one story high, of coarse, strong, undressed 
lumber, such as they can readily prepare 
from the forest, without an outlay of capi- 
tal. Add, at convenient distances, fifteen 
or twenty cabins, and the buildings for the 
mill are up. This wooden, one story plan, 
for the cotton field, possesses the advantaees 
of costing nothing, of fixing and running 
the whole machinery upon the grouno, 
making it more steady, and accessible, and 
avoiding wear and tear, with better ventila- 
tion, less noise, and, perhaps, less risk from 
fire, because it is not the walls of a mill, but 
the cotton about the machinery, which is 
subject to burn. 

One-story rooms, ninning in difierent di- 
rections from the engine, of wood, and 
without much labor in its preparation, are 
offered as a substitute for the four story 
brick and granite palaces of Enffland and 
of New-England, which are required to be 
built with thick walls, to avoid motion in 
the machinery, and therefore expensive, 
costing from $30,000 to $50,000 ; and when 
buildings for the operatives are finished, the 
bills are often $100,000 in a site a nd build- 
ings, before a wheel is turned. Whilst the 
manager and overseer are putting up the 
wooden mill and cabins, the planters, acting 
under the charter, have issued their bonds 
for $40,000, bearinff seven or eight per cent, 
interest, payable m three, four, and five 
years, in equal instalments, and secnred 
the payment by mortgage on the site and 
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machinery, and a half lection of land each, 
hare sold the bonds, and bought the spin- 
dles and engine, and are ready for operation 
in six months from the formation of the 
company. A man and foar boys or girls 
are taken from the plantation of each stock- 
holder and put in the mill, each getting 
eredit according to the number furnished. 
These, with eight or ten trained hands as 
instructors, furnish a mill force which will 
spin and weave 1,600 bales of cotton ; mak- 
ing a million of yards of osnaburgs, worth 
nine cents per yard, equal to $90,000 gross 
•ales. Tne stockholders being planters, and 
near the mill, furnish provisions, cotton, 
and wood for the engine. 

Suppose the planters who have put up 
this mill make 1,500 bales only of cotton, 
which, at $24, are $36,000. Since the erec- 
tion of the mill, the same cotton is worth 
$90,000 per annum. At the end of the three 
years, they commence paying the debt for 
machinery by instalments, and before this, 
the hands are trained to their new employ- 
ment, and the planting account is raised 
from six to ten cents a pound for the field 
labor, which had been heretofore shipped off 
and lost. The mortgage debt is $2,666 each, 
being fifteen planters associated, to be paid 
in three instalments of $888, with interest, 
and that, when they are getting for their 
field labor, ten cents per pound. What, 
then, would be a debt of $1,000 a year, on 
substantial planters, when the^ have in- 
sured ten cents a pound for their crops by 
incurring the debt. 

There are nine cotton states, including 
Tennessee, which will average about sixty 
counties to the state. Two mills iu every 
county, of 3,000 spindles each, are sufficient 
to spin the whole crop, and render the 
South magnificently rich and gloriously inde- 
pendent. I mention these facts, to 8how the 
immediate capability of the cotton growers, 
to relieve themselves from this blighting sys- 
tem of shipping off the soil in raw cotton, and 
bringing home nothing in return, coropara- 
tSrely speaking. There are twenty counties 
in Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana, and a less 
number in Florida, Arkansas and Texas, 
which can spare the force to erect the build- 
ings and cabins, for ten such milU, in any one 
year, and make the usual cotton crop besides. 

Steam is a regular, portable power, free 
firom freshets, droughts and mill ponds, and 
can be commanded at will for three hundred 
days in the year, in any desired quantity, 
fnited to sroail or large operations. Two sec- 
tions of land, affording twenty cords of wood 
per acre, which is a tow estimate, will drive 
an engine for 3,000 spindles, for eighteen 
yean. This also shows that there is a per- 
manent source or power in the cotton states. 
even when nature has not furnished either 
■Bitabta ftreams, or deposited in the earth, 



beds of coal ; in some sections, however, bodi 
are found. The difference between the cost 
of water and steam, is bat one item, and that 
not large ; but the only difference now is that 
of wood and coal ; steam power is now con- 
sidered as cheap as water, all advantages es- 
timated. Among the fields, a site may be 
often selected, near enough to enable stocks 
holders io haul the seed cotton directly to the 
mill, the roost desirable condition for the mill 
work — thus saving the labor of ginning and 
baling, the loss on bagging and rope, com- 
missions for buying cotton and freight, be- 
sides saving the work of the picker at the 
mill. 

Cotton growers, who have owned slaves 
long, know they are capable of making effi- 
cient operatives; and when once learned, 
they are iixe<l, permanent and valuable. This 
branch of the business furnishes profitable 
employment on cotton to a portion of the 
field force, which relieves the soil to that ex- 
tent which is now wasting away from over 
fatigue. It gives scope to all the mechanic^ 
talent among the slaves, both males and fi^ 
males— men in the machine shops, and w<^ 
men among the mules, throstles, and looms. 
The condition of the states now is depend- 
ent ; that is not the true position of the chiv- 
alrous South. A war with Great Britain 
would prostrate them with one blow. The 
revolution in France was like au electric 
shock, though she bad but a few cotton 
mills. The starvation in Ireland, that bright 
Isle of the Ocean, puts down coUon, The 
Bank of England even, can, and does, press 
down the price of ♦* raw cotton** at Liver- 
pool ; and its recoil falls back on the grower. 
This dependency is unmanly, and does not be- 
long to the American character. The angry 
ebullition of emancipation sympathy for the 
happy slaves of the sunny Sooth, antong oar 
owu northern and eastern friends, is some- 
times a source of a moment's uneasiness ; in 
consequence of our dependent condition^ and 
the repeated sacrifice of our field labor. 
These dependencies should be forthwith sev- 
ered, by a determination to put up the oo^> 
ton mills among the cotton fields, and spin 
and weave by slave labor. 

This is the certain, safe, and sure remedy 
for all the oviU enumerated above ; brioginc 
bright prosperity, humanity, with enlargea 
sympathies, and an ameliorated condition of 
the great working force of tbe Sooth, in its 
train. Their la&or, thus skilfully directed 
would increase rapidly the net income of tbe 
growers, and slaves take the condition >of 
their owners. Qive tbem large .incomes, and 
you make the negroes rich. As a genersi 
rule, (some exceptions, I regret to say,) rick 
owners have rich slaves. 

The true character of the black man Sm 
servitude is not understood, except in the 
South. Negro society, with its amusements 
and sources of enjoyment, is not organized 
anywhere e]«e to tboMme extent Tbegr 
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•re born in eervitade, and so were their 
fathers and grandfathers, and a long line of 
ancestry, and they have never known any 
other condition, and hot few ever desire tu 
change it. The body is accustomed to dail^ 
labor; inured to it from early^ youth; and it 
is a habit of his life. The mind is not called 
into .action— they are relieved from all the 
responsibilities, sufferinss, and mental anx- 
iety of freemen, amenable to the laws of the 
land, and the rules of society. 

Out of the general funcf, they are fed, 
clothed and housed ; and medical aid and at- 
tention and care are furnished when sick : 
among them, there are no widows or orphans 
thrown upon the charity of others ; no pau- 
pers, and no lunatics ; no painful anxiety for 
the future welfare of their wives and chil- 
dren; for a home and competency are left 
for them when they are dead and gone. 

It is the duty of their owners to bring to 
the aid of this available and efficient corps 
of regular laborers in the field, the steam- 
engine, and the iron muscle of the spindle 
ana loom ; with these implements, they can 
pnt the labor of the field mto a consumable 
shape, which leaves the world open as a 
market 

No longer will they pile up the cotton 
bales around the English mill agent in Liv- 
erpool, and Bufier it to be sacriBced, because 
they have no remedy. There will be a de- 
mand for coarse, heavy, cheap cotton goods, 
as long as there are laborers in the world to 
wear them, and in this shape the great bulk 
of the cotton crops will be consumed. Eu- 
rope can continue to make the fine goods in 
which the raw material is no part of the 
cost ; one pound making twenty yards of fine 
muslins. 

Sootb America, Asia, Africa, and the East 
and West Indies, grow about 470,000 bales 
of fine cotton, well suited for fine fabrics. 
This supply Europe could still convert into 
fine fabrics. New-England to make prints, 
and all other three to ^ve yards goods, and 
the cotton fields, in the sunny South, in a 
warm cliasate, can work up the bulk of the 
crop into coarse, heavy goods, which will 
average not exceeding two yards to the 
pound. This system, put into operation, 
would yield to the southern states for cotton 
alone $150,000,000, and supply the spindles 
now up in the United States. What effect, 
such an income, in imports or money, would 
produce upon the trade and commerce of 
our sonthem cities, is suggested for reflection 
only at present 

Large bodies move slowly ; and to insnre 
this result, I suggest an export duty of five 
dollars per bale on *' raw cotton." Corporate 
companies by ffrowers, and all others. The 
cheapest buildings which will answer tlie 
purpose. Buy the machinery, and mortgage 
whatever may be necessary to raise the funds 
by sale of bonds at par. Spin and weave by 
A part of the field force. Do this, and the 



fortunes of cotton growers are fixed on a 
permanent foundation ; promising accnmo- 
lated wealth to the whole South. 

The iron establishipents in the United 
States, and the machine shops, generally, 
may look to the South as an extensive cus- 
tomer in a few years. It is, no doubt, the 
true policy of the South now, to order the 
machinery mentioned, worth $50,000,000. 
This must go to the iron establishments, and 
the profits mi^ht be taken in stock in some 
of the best mills — and thus lessen the oat- 
standing liability for machinery. 

The mild, warm winters in the South, are 
favorable to cotton spinning in cheap build- 
ings. The passage of the export duty law 
would turn the eyes of all the spinners and 
weavers in Europe upon the Suuth, and the 
country would be bt;nefited for a while, bj 
employing them, until the raw force is 
trained. These suggestions are made for the 
study and consideration of cotton growers. 

COTTON FACTORY, S. C— Neoko 
Labor. — ^We had the gratification recently of 
visiting this factory, situated on the Saluda 
River, near Columbia, and of inspecting its 
operations. It is on the slave-labor, or anti- 
free-soil system ; no operators in the estab- 
lishment but blacks. The superintendent 
and overseers are white, and of great ex- 
perience in manufacturing. They are prin- 
cipally from the manufacturing districts of 
the North, and although strongly prejudiced 
on their first arrival at the establishment 
against African labor, from observation and 
more experience they all testify to their 
equal efficiency, and great superiority in 
many respects. So as not to act precipitate- 
ly, the experiment of African labor was first 
tested in the spinning department; since 
which, the older spinners have been trans- 
ferred to the weaving-room. - They com- 
menced in that department on the 1st of 
July, and are now turning out as many 
yards to the loom as was performed under 
the older system. A weaver from LowqU 
has charge of this department, and as she 
reports that, while there is full as much 
work done by the blacks, they are much 
more attentive to the condition of their looms. 
They all appear pleased with the manipula- 
tions on which they are employed, and are 
thus afibrdinf to the South the best evidence 
that, when the channels of agriculture are 
choked, the manufacturing of our own pro* 
ductions will open new channels of profita- 
ble employment for our slaves. The re* 
sources of the South are great, and it should 
be gratifying to all who view these facts with 
the eye of a statesman and philanthropist, 
that the sources of profitable employment 
and support to our rapidly-increasing African 
labor are illimitable, and must remove aU 
motives for emigration to other coufitrieA. 
By an enlightened system of interaal im- 
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prorementSi making all parts of our state 
accessible, and by a judicioos distribution of 
our labor, South Carolina may more tban 
double her productive slave l^r, and not 
aofier from too dense a population. 

COTTON— SouTHiEN Factories.— The 
number of cotton factories in four of the 
southern states in 1850 was as follows : 

Xo.of No. of Gnital B«l«Cot. 

FaeioriM Spbdles Employod Consomed 

Tennessee 30.... 36,000.... •lOO.OOO.... 12,000 

Alabama 11.. ..10,962.... 500,000.... 6,000 

Georgia 36.... 51,140. ... 12 1,000.... 27,000 

South CaroUna .16. .. .36,500. . ..1,000,000. .. .15,000 

Cotton Factories in Alabama. — ^We were 
shown last week some samples of cotton- 
ades, ginghams, checks and osnaburgs, 
colored and plain, made at the fectory 
in Huntsville, which, for quality and dura- 
bility, would compare with goods made in the 
manufacturing towns of the North. The 
colored goods were excellent, and, were we 
not assured to the contrary, we should have 
pronounced them eastern goods. The fac- 
tory at Florence is doing a thrifty business. 
It works forty-six looms turning 1600 spin- 
dles, and produces 80,000 yards of cloth per 
week. Besides this large amount of cloth, 
it manu&ctures, also, 6,000 dozen of thread 
per week. The weekly consumption of cot- 
ton is about 6,000 pounds, averaging 750 
bales of cotton per year. As an instance of 
the prosperity of factories in this region, a 
new one is about being established on the 
same stream, on the opposite side, which it 
is calculated will consume 40 bales of cotton 
per week. The &ctory in this city is about 
mcreasing the number of looms. At this 
time it works only forty, which are chiefly 
employed in manufactunng the four qualities 
of goods. In a few weeks the present num- 
bcnr of looms will be increased to seventy- 
two. The cloths made at this factory are m 
high repute and meet with ready sales. 

BeU fketory. In Madison eonnty 2,500 spindles 

Florence factory, in Landerdale county 2,000 ** 

Peeatur fhctory, in Lawrence county 1,000 '* 

Tuscaloosa (bctory, in Bibb county. . .1,800 " 

Clement's flictory, In Bibb county .... 500 ** 
Fish-pond fitetory, in Tallapoosa 

county 600 " 

Tallahf ssee fkctory , in Tallapoosa co . . 1 ,000 " 

Bradford's Tactorv, in Coosa county.. . 600 " 

Warrior fliietory, in Tuscaloosa county 1 ,000 '* 

Prattville fHctory, in Autauga county .2,682 '* 

AnUugaviUe '' «' «< .3,080 " 

Mobile fectory, in Mobile county 8,000 " 

Tbe macbinery of the Mobile fhctory has been 
contracted for, I understand, and that of Autauga- 
TtUe is now in the mill. D. P. 

COTTON ANI) COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURES AT THE SOUTH— CoMPARATiTE 
Cost and pRODUonvBifiss of Cotton, and 
THE Cost and Productitenkss of its Manu- 
facture : BY Charles T. James, Senator 
PROM R. I.-*The latest official tabalar state- 
neot, to which we hare access, of the amount 



of cotton prodaoed in the world, is that made 
iu the office of the United States Secretary of 
the Treasury, in the year 1834, for the use of 
Congress. 

By this table, which is safficiently correct 
for all practical purposes, it appears that the 
total amoont of cotton raised in the world 
was 900,000,000 pounds ; of which 460,000,* 
000 pounds, 10,000,000 pounds more than 
one-half, was the product of the United States. 
Since that period, the culture of the article in 
the West Indies has almost ceased. The 
production in the East Indies rapidly in- 
creased during a few subsequent years, ow- 
ing to the very great efforts of the British 
East India Company ; but, from repeated 
failures, it has again become stationary, and 
will probably never be carried to any great 
extent. In tne year 1839, the entire supply 
of cotton from India was 46,001.308 pounds. 
It may possibly now reach 50,000,000 pounds. 
The other cotton growing couniries, viz : 
Brazil, Mexico, Esypt, and other parts of 
Africa and Asia, other than India, and a few 
smaller districts, with those named above, 
made up, in 1834, the balance of the product, 
say 440,000,000 pounds. Taking all the cir- 
cumstances into the account, and especially 
the cheapness of the product in this country, 
and the known dechne in quantity in soma 
others, it is not probable that the foreign pro* 
duct has increased, since 1834, more than ten 

f>er cent. This would now give 484,000,000 
or all the world, the United States excepted. 
In the United States, the result has been en* 
tirely different The reduction in the mar- 
ket value of the article has stimulated the 
}>lanter to make more of it — to compensate 
or the diminution of price by the increase of 
quantity. This is a poor policy, to be sure, 
in most cases, yet it has been extensively 
practised by the cotton planters of the United 
States. So greatly have thej increased the 
culture of the article, that their crop for 1848 
is estimated, in round numbers, at 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds ; and which affords a sure indioa* 
tion, compared with the foresoing statements, 
that all the rest of the world cannot compete 
with them, either in quantity or price. In- 
creasing the consumption of the article in 
Great Britain by ten per cent, from the year 
1840 to 1848, the quantity for the latter year 
would be 584,317,424 pounds; an excess of 
more than 100,000,000 pounds over the en- 
tire auautity produced in, and exported from, 
all the countries in the world, the United 
States excepted. France, Germany, and 
other European nations, reanire about 300,* 
000,000 pounds; which, added to the con- 
sumption in Great Britain, makes the quantity 
required in Europe 884,317,425 pounds. Of 
this, only 480,000,000 is suppli^ by India, 
Egypt, Turkey, Brazil, the West Indies, &c., 
and leaving a deBcit of more than 400,000,000 

Sounds, for which Europe is entirelv depen- 
ent on the United States. To withhold thi0 
supply, would enhance the price in Eurof>e ; 
and, though our labor would cost something 
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more than theirs, oar cotton woald be to 
much cheaper, that no European manufao- 
turera could compete with us. Almost the 
only reason why do other country has ex- 
tended its cotton culture as ours has done, is, 
because no other one can raise the article at 
so small a cost. This circnmstance has ai 
most annihilated the culture of cotton in the 
West Indies, and prevented its rapid increase 
in Brazil. The British Bast I. Company and 
the Viceroy of Bgypt, with their immense 
power and resources, have bent their ener- 
gies to the object, but, hitherto, all efforts 
have failed, and the cotton planters of the 
United States still bold and maintun their 
pre-eminence over all those of the rest of the 
world. With all these advantages, the United 
States ought to be, emphatically, the cotton 
manufacturers of the world ; and the cotton 
growing states should become the grtat cot- 
ton manufacluring states of the Union. One 
would think there could be no question that 
the cotton grower and cotton manufacturer, 
combined in one concern, with his full sup- 
p\j of the raw material, produced on his own 
soil, might undersell the European manu&o- 
turer, and control, as far as cotton fabrics 
were concerned, evenr market in the world. 
All this may appear ctiimerioal to some, and 
they may be inclined to make the inquiry, 
How is all this to be done 7 The reply is at 
hand: Manufacture all your own cotton. 
How can we do this, is the next query, when 
we produce so much? Again the reply is 
ready : Others now do it for ^ou. Yon have 
labor, skill and materials — if you wish for 
more of labor and skill, they are readily ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities to manufacture 
all the cotton in the world. But we produce 
so much. True, too much. Then make a 
properl|liatribution and application of labor 
and skul ; produce no more than can be ma- 
nufactured at home. Cast not yourselves in a 
foreign market, with a redundancy of an arti- 
cle, begging for a purchaser, on the mercy of 
foreign brokers, speculators and shavers. But 
more of this by*and-by. Let us now inquire 
which, in respect to the article of cotton, has 
made the best distribution and application of 
labor and skill, the United States or Great 
Britain, as far as the creation of wealth is 
concerned 7 

We have seen that, according to the best 
estimates to be obtained, (he quantity of cot- 
ton imported into the Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, and consumed by her manufactories in 
1840, was 531,197,659 pounds; of which, at 
least four-fifths must have been supplied by 
the cotton growers of the United States. 
McC nlloch , in his B ocydopedia of Commerce, 

enblished in London, for 1847, estimates the 
icrease at about fifteen per cent. This es- 
timate would make the British consumption 
of cotton at present, 610.877,307 pounds per 
annum. Allowing only the same proportion, 
or rather less than we have already stated, 



say now fouiv>fif)hs of the quantity, to be sii|^ 
plied from the United States, it will amotmt 
to 488,701.846 pounds. The oresent average 
value of this cotton in England, is not far from 
8 cents per pound ; and hence, the aggregate 
cost, to the British manufacturer, of the above 
quantity received from the. United States, 
would be $39,096,147 68. At this rate, tiM 
higheat amount returned to the American 
cotton planter would be, say 488,701.846 
pounds, at 6 cents per pound, $28.922.1 10 76 
—for convenience, say, in round numbers, 
$30,000,000. The best cotton lands will not 
yield more than three hundred pounds per 
acre, and the general average firom year to 
year probably does not exceed two hundred 
pounds. Suppose, however, the Quantity to 
be two hundred and fifty pounds, there is re- 
quired 1,794,807 acres of land to produce it; 
and as the product will not average mora 
than 2,500 poum's per hand, it will requira 
about 195,480 hands for iu culture. The 
land, at $25 per acre, is worth $44,870,175. 
The hands (slaves) at $500 each, are worth 
$97,740,000. Thus, the land and slaves to- 
gether, would amount in value to $142,610,- 
000. The cost of other necessary appen^ 
dages, such as cotton gins, presses, horses, 
mules, Slc., &o., will make up at least, with 
the above, the sum of $150,000,000, as the 
capital employed in the production of th^^ 
above amount of cotton furnished to the Bri- 
tish manufacturer. In order to make the es- 
timate high enough for the planter, we will 
suppose his net receipts to be 6 cents per 
pound. At that price, the quantity, 480,000,- 
000 pounds, will return him, say, in round 
numbers. $29,000,000. 

According to the estimate in McGnlloch's 
Encyclopedia^ of Commerce, (Bnglish,) the 
value 01 British cotton manufactnres, for the 
year 1847, was about £40,000,000. The es- 
timated increase for the seven years, from 
1833 to 1840, was 33^ per cent. At that rate, 
the value, in 1848. would have been about 
£42, 000,000, or $186,666,666, nearly. It is 
estimated also, that the amount of capital iih 
vested in the business, is about the same as 
the amount of value of product per annum. 
The British manufacturers also employ about 
300,000 operatives, and about the same num* 
ber of hand-loom weavers. 

For the above amount of product, it hai 
been seen that the American cotton planter 
furnishes about 480,000,000 pounds of tha 
raw material, for, at a high estimate, ^29,- 
000,000. The coUon thus furnished is 
four-fifths, nearly, of the entire quantity 
consumed. The capital invested in the pro- 
duction of the cotton is $150,000,000. 
That invested in the manufacture of it, vis. : 
four-fifths of $187,000,000, in round num- 
bers, is $149,600,000. In the ratio of capi- 
tal, therefore, the planter should receive at 
least $150,000,000 for his product, wheieaa 
he receives but $90,000,000. But the cotton. 
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which returni 6 cents per pound to the 
planter, costs the British manufacturer 8 
cents. At this price, the amount of cost of 
cotton, 480,000,000 pounds, is $40,800,000. 
Dednct this amount fhnn $159,600,000, the 
Tahie of the manufactured product, as above, 
and you leave $118,000,000, as the value 
added to the above quantity of cotton, for 
which the planter receives but $90,000,000 
at most, on an outlay of capital very nearly 
eqiial to that employed by the manufacturer. 
So much, as to the productiveness of British 
capital employed in manufacturing cotton, 
and American capital in producing it. Again, 
in respect to the number of hands employed : 

We have said that the British employed 
about 300,000 operatives. To work up four- 
fifths of the cotton consumed, would there- 
fi>re require 240,000. Divide the above 
$118,000,000 among these, and you have 
$491 69 nearly, as the value of product per 
hand. Agayi, divide the net receipts for the 
planter's cotton, $30,000,000, among the 
number of hands (195,480) required to pro- 
duce it, and have but $153 46 per hand — 
less, by 338 23 per annum, for each hand 
employed in the production of cotton, than is 
realized by its manufacture in Great Britain. 
True, we have seen that, in the process, the 
British manufacturer employs also 240 
hand-loom weavers — ^making the entire num- 
ber of persons employed, 480,000. Well, 
divide the British net product among this 
whole number, and you have $245 84 per 
hand, and leaving yet, an excess of $92 38 
per hand in favor of the manu&cture, 
against the production of the raw material. 
^t there are other matters to be taken into 
the account, which will enhance this differ- 
ence. 

In the first place, the planter employs the 
labor of about half as many horses and 
mules as field hands. In the second place, 
the cultivators of his cotton field must be his 
best, able-bodied hands, while two-thirds, at 
least, of the operatives in the cotton mills 
are boys and girls. In the third place, the 
planter has to employ the labor of such 
bojrs and girls many months in the year, to 
gather his crop in the fields. All these, to- 
gether with other matters that might be 
named in connection with the culture of cot- 
ton and its preparation for market, would 
Tery nearly cancel the demand fbr the labor 
of the 240,000 British hand-loom weavers, 
and, especially, when we consider that 
the latter are not employed much over 
one-half their time, and, even then, at rates 
of wagres which, without the aid of public 
dunity, would not prevent starvation. 

It may be said, perhaps, that we have not 
taken into consideration the amount of 
Wages paid by the British manufacturer, 
while, for slave labor, the planter pays none. 
Tmo—but, be it remembered, the value of the 



hand is $500 at least, the interest on which 
is $30 per annum. Then, the planter feeds 
and clothes his hands, furnishes them with 
dwellings and fuel, and with medical attend- 
ance in time of sickness ; and maintains 
them when, fVom old age or other cause, they 
become unable to labor. Thus, the average 
cost of labor is probably quite as great to the 
cotton planter, for a given number of hands, 
as to the British manufacturer ; and, reckon- 
ing his entire number, old and young, male 
and female, and bringing in the amount of 
labor performed by his mules and horses, he 
has as nfany to provide for. True, again, the 
British manufacturer has to disburse a small 
portion of his proceeds for other materials 
than cotton and labor — such as coal, oil, 
starch, Ac. But the planter, on the other 
hand, has his land to clear, his bagging and 
bale rope to furnish, his cotton to gm, press 
and transport to market, &c., &c., which 
meet a great proportion of all the cost of 
manufacturing, except cotton and labor. In 
short, taking everything into the account, this 
net products and profits of manufacturing 
cotton in Great Britain, will exceed those 
from the culture of cotton for that purpose 
in the United States, by more than one hun- 
dred per cent. In other words, in the ratio 
of the profits made on 480,000,000 pounds 
of cotton manufactured in Great Britain, the 

{>lanter should receive, as his net proceeds, at 
east $60,000,000, whereas, he receives, at 
most, but $30,000,000. And why is there 
this enormous difference 1 Two replies are 
at hand, each of them satisfactory and con- 
clusive ; and each of them plain and simple. 
In the first place, the planter sends nis 
cotton abroad to be manufactured, and thus 
loses the profits of the process, when it 
might as well be done at home. In the 
second place, he produces a surplus of the 
article every year, sends it to Europe in 
surplus supplies, has to solicit sales, and 
hence must submit to have purchasers make 
their own prices, and give him for the article 
just what they please. This he may know 
from the fact, that an occasional short crop, 
or a temporary deficiency in the supply, 
creates a corresponding advance in pnces ; 
while, when the demand has been fully can- 
celed, prices fall again to their usual level, 
and probably below It. Let us now take 
another view of this subject, and call the at- 
tention of the cotton planter to the principal 
manufacturing states in our Union; and 
where, we venture to predict, he will find the 
balance against him as great in proportion as 
in Great Britain, although labor is considera- 
bly dearer in this country than in that. 
Could or would the cotton planters of this 
country employ all the capital and labor now 
appropriated to the culture of cotton, to a 
business as lucrative as the cotton manulko- 
turers of Great Britain, they would in the 
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ratio of the present market value of that ar- 
ticle now shipped to the British market, real- 
ize at least $120,000,000 per annum, instead 
of $30,000,000 now returned to them. This 
diflference appears enormous, but such is the 
fact. The entire cotton crop of 1840, as 
per official statements and returns, was 790,- 
479,275 pounds. Assuming 25 per cent, for 
the increase since that period, which is pro- 
bably a near approximation to the truth, the 
crop of 1848 was 988,099,093 pounds. As- 
suming, also, 6 cents per pound as the return 
to the planter, the entire amount realized for 
the crop was $59,285,945 58. Though per- 
suaded that this ecf^imate is a high one, we 
■will yet increase it, and put it down in round 
numbers at $60,000,000, for the sake of con- 
venience. Taking our former estimates as a 
basis, to produce this quantity of cotton 
would require 3,991,036 acres of land, the 
value of which, at $25 per acre, would be 
$99,775,900. There would also be required 
the labor of 395,200 hands. The value of 
this number of able-bodied ' slaves, say as 
before, $500 each, would be $197,600,000, 
and which, with the cost of cotton gins, 
horses and mules, 6lc , 6LC.t ^ill amount to at 
least $300,000,000. Let us now inquire what 
is done by the appropriation of capital, labor 
and skill, together with the material in the 
cotton mills of our principal manufacturing 
states. 

In five of the New England States, there 
are employed, about 75,000 operatives, manu- 
facturing cotton fabrics. The capital em- 
ployed in the business is estimated at $42,- 
982,120 and the gross product at $40,918,143. 
Deduct thirty-three and a third per cent, from 
the latter sum for cost of all materials, labor 
excepted, say $13,639,381, and you have as 
net product of labor, $27,278,762. This 
sum IS a trifle less than the entire amount 
received by the southern planter for all the 
cotton he ships to Great Britain. Yet this 
is realized on the employment of a capital of 
somethmg less than $43,000,000 ; while the 

Slanter employs, as has been seen, to pro- 
uce that cotton, capital in land, slaves and 
fixtures to the amount of $150,000,000. The 
difference in the interest on these two smns, 
per annum, at 6 per cent., is no less than 
$6,420,000, a very desirable item in favor of 
the eastern manufacturer. Again, to pro- 
duce that result, we have also seen that the 
planter must employ, at least, about 180,000 
bands, able-bodied persons, whereas the 
eastern manufacturer employs only 57,000, 
being less than one-third part of the num- 
ber, and who create, by their labor more 
wealth than the former. In proportion to 
the capital and labor employed, the planter 
should realize more than thrice the amount 
of the manufacturer, but does not, in fact, 
realize^ quite as much. Yet, not less than 
^O'thirds of the whole number of operatives 



in cotton mills are women and children. 
These are plain and unembellished facts, 
based on, ana borne out by, the most authen- 
tic data that can be obtained ; and which we 
shall, hereafter, attempt to illustrate more 
fully and verify more substantially by the 
exhibition of practical details and known 
results, too simple to be misconstrued, and too 
well authenticated to admit of doubt. In 
fact, the superiority in the increase of wealth 
and population of the manufacturing states, 
compared with that of the cotton-growing 
states, affords almost incontestible proof oi 
the fact, that manufactories create wealth 
with much greater rapidity than the cotton 
culture — if not, then, whence arises the differ- 
ence 1 for there certainly is a. great differ- 
ence. Labor and skill are more judiciously 
distributed in the manufacturing states than 
at the South and more economically applied. 
With the planter, the object is to work a 
certain number of hands--to make all the 
cotton with them that he can, and to sell it 
for what others may be disposed to give. 
The market is glutted — cotton must be sac- 
rificed at a low price. Instead of diverting 
a portion of his means to some other and more 

Profitable object, he exerts himself to pn>- 
uce more cotton this year, that, by increase 
of quantity, he may make up the loss in 
price ; instead of which he enhances the 
supply, reduces the price still lower and still 
continues at the mercy of foreign brokers. 
As a general thing, this is not the way with 
the people of the manufacturing states. 
Their object is to pursue any certain branch 
of business no further than it is found pro- 
fitable. When it ceases to be so they re- 
linquish it and try their hand at some other. 
For this reason, labor is properly distributed 
and economically applied. In other woids, 
people are careful that labor should be em- 
ployed on objects most productive, and in 
such a way as to insure the greatest result 
in the shortest time. So, of skill, materials 
and capital. 

Would the northern climate admit of the 
culture of cotton, and had a Yankee, in 
either of the New-England states, a cotton 
plantation, with all the requisites for the 
prosecution of the business, the moment be 
found he could make more money by the 
manufacture of that article, than by its 
production, it would be farewell to cotton- 
growing; and the next thing you would 
hear on his premises, in the way of business, 
would be the clatter of the loom and the 
hum of the spindle. Yankee folks are said 
to be full of notions ; and such notions 
constitute the ffreat secret of their pros- 
perity. If southern planters would act on a 
similar principle, they would much benefit 
themselves. A gentleman well versed in 
the statistics of cotton-growing, in the finest 
cotton regions of the southwest, has calcn- 
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hXed that, to supply cotton for a mill of 
10,000 spindles, sa^ 1,800,000 pounds per 
annum, would require the product of ten of 
the best plantations m the country, which, 
with their slares and fixtures, would be 
worth $738,000. The product, as above, 
would amount to $108,000; from which, 
deduct the cost of operating, such as over- 
seers, materials, carriages, dec, which he 
estimates at $28,000, and you leave to the 
planters $80,000. The mill to manufacture 
this cotton will cost, with all its machinery 
complete, $210,000, and require a working 
capital of $40.000— or say the entire capital, 
including mill and machinery, would, at the 
outside, be $250,000. 

To manufacture the above amount of cot- 
ton into sheetings of one yard in width, of 
the fineness of No. 14, will cost, including 
the cost of the cotton, steam-power, trans- 
portation, insurance, labor, and, in fact, 
every item of expense, a little short of 
$232,000 ; to which add $15,000, the interest 
of the capital, at six per cent, per annum, 
and you have the entire cost of manufactur- 
ing the above 1,800,000 pounds of cotton. 
This cotton will make 4,600,000 yards of 
cloth ; which, at 7i cents per yard, (a low 
price, by the way,) will be worth $337,500, 
leaving a balance, after having paid every 
expense, of about $106,000. Thus, you 
see, by the labor of 275 operatives, mostly 
women, girls and boys, there will be created, 
actual wealth to the amount of $106,000, 
from 1,800,000 pounds of cotton, besides the 
amount paid to them for labor. To produce 
that same cotton, worth in market $108,000, 
required the labor of no less than 600 able- 
bodied hands, besides one-half that number 
of horses and mules. The capital employed 
to produce this result is $738,000. The 
manufacturer's capital is but $250,000. If, 
therefore, the planter could by any means 
remove these plantations into one of the 
New-England states, with all their slaves, 
fixtures, <Scc., and they should continue to 
produce cotton as abundantly as on the 
Mississippi or Tombigbce, though now 
nominally worth toward a million ot dollarb, 
the owner of the cotton mill, which cost but 
$250,000, would not exchange it for them, 
and would evidently be a loser by the bar- 
gain if he should. This will at once appear 
obvious, when we state that, over and above 
the cost of working the plantations, already 
named, there would be expended, for over- 
seers, &c., $20,000 more ; and reducing the 
net income to $88,000— less, by $18,000, 
than the net product of the cotton mill. 
Under these circumstances, the mill owner 
would much rather keep his mill, and 
employ his hired operatives, than to take in 
exchange the plantations with their slaves, 
&c. xte reason: he can make the most 
money by his mill. But this comparison 



applies not only to a cotton mill in Massa- 
chusetts, New- Hampshire, Rhode Island or 
Connecticut, but even in the best cotton- 
growing states, at the side of the best cotton 
plantation in that state. This statement 
requires no labored argument to confirm it. 
Every species of property designed for the 
creation of wealth, is valuable in the ratio of 
its productiveness, without respect to its ac- 
tual cost. One plantation may have cost $50,- 
000, and require an outlay of $20,000 per 
ann. to work it. Another may have cost $20,- 
000, and be worked at an expense of only $5,- 
000. AYithout respect to this difference of 
cost and expenditure, every one knows that, 
if the cheaper establishment yield a greater 
profit than the other, it is, of course, of most 
value to its possessor. Thus, if a planter 
own cotton lands which cost, with all his 
slaves and fixtures, $700,000, or more, and 
yield a net profit of $80,000 per annum, the 
cotton mill at his side, the capital of which 
is but $250,000, including the cost of the 
establishment itself, which yields a net 
profit of $100,000, is intrinsically worth 
more to its possessor than the planter's 
cotton lands and slaves. Every planter 
knows this common-place statement to be 
true. But, after havmg admitted all this, 
the cotton planters and capitalists of the 
South raise the inquiry : Suppose we wished 
to go into the manufacturing business, 
though we had plenty of the raw material, 
how shall we obtain the labor and skill 
qualified for the work, and of both of which 
we are deficient ! 

Up to the year 1767, not a pound of cotton 
had ever been spun in any part of the world, 
by machinery. Though a considerable 
quantiiy was manufactured in India, and 
some in England, yet all was done with the 
aid of the old spinning-wheel and hand-loom, 
precisely as is now the case with the 
families of our southern planters. When, 
therefore, Hargreaves in '67, and Arkwright 
in '69, brought out the spinning-penny, 
only eighty years since. Great Britain pos- 
sessed neither the requisite labor or skill, 
trained to the business, nor yet the practical 
cotton-machine builder, nor the raw ma- 
terial. All these were to be created and 
inducted into the business. But British 
enterprise did not falter. The business was 
taken in hand and prosecuted with vigor. 
In the cqurse of four years, it was in suc- 
cessful operation. From that time to the 
present. Great Britain has lacked neither 
manufacturing labor, skill nor materials. 
The result of the business, at the present 
time, we have already seen. About sixty 
years since, not a solitary cotton spindle 
had been made or driven in America. It is 
doubtful if many persons had ever seen one. 
About that period, an attempt was made, on 
a small scale, to spin cotton with machinery 
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in Rhodtf Island, bat failed for want of 
proper skill. This, however, was not long 
wanting. The arrival in this country of the 
celebrated manufacturer, Slatbe, supplied 
the deficiency, and we have now only to look 
around, and to examine the statistics of 
trade in this country, to learn the great 
results of the truly wonder-working power 
of the cotton spindle and the loom. At the 
time the process of cotton spinning by 
machinery was first introducea into New- 
England, the people might have laughed at 
the idea, and said, how shall we, entirely 
anaccustomed to buildin? and operating 
cotton machinery, obtain the skill, and train 
the labor for the worki But others, £ur- 
seeing and shrewd, came to the conclusion, 
and their conclusion was the correct one, 
^plicable in all cases, that you have but 
to open a productive field, and there will be 
labor and skill enough found to cultivate it. 
The issue has proved the truth of the con- 
viction. Those aids have never been re- 
quired, but they have been at hand. And 
should the number of mills in the United 
States be doubled within twelve months, 

Srobably not one of th^m would have to 
elay, for a day, the commencement of 
manufacturing operations, in consequence 
of a deficiency of labor and skill. A vast 

Sroportion, if not all required, would un- 
oubtedly be found among us. If not, the 
first demand would call from Great Britain 
as many of her now half-starved and starv- 
ing operatives, as mi^ht be required. But, 
without calling for aid from Europe, a full 
supply may at all times be obtained in New- 
England, to manage and supervise the 
operations of the cotton mill, and there are 
thousands of persons at the South, who 
would gladly and gratefully accept such 
employment to earn a livelihood, much 
superior to that which their present means 
can possibly afford ; and would quickly 
"become qualified for the work of operatives, 
under the charge and direction of good 
superintendents and managers. There is 
nothing hypothetical in this statement. 
Experience has shown it to be true to the 
letter. 

As respects all raw materials, especially 
those of a bulky character, economy dictates 
that, all other things being equal, they should 
be wrought on the spot on which they are 
produced, in order to make the most valua^ 
ble return. For instance — iron o^, a ma- 
terial abundant in Russia and Sweden. 
Were that material to be shipped to this coun- 
try in its crude state, there would be a heavy 
charge for the transportation of the foreign 
matter combined with the metal, which 
must eventually be borne by the original 
owner. And all that the iron would bring 
in this market, after having been smelted 
and manufactured into bars, over and above 



the cost of the ore, would be so much wealth 
created here. The extra charge for freight 
is saved, and th9 additional value of the iron 
is retained at home, by its being mann- 
fiictured on the spot on which the ore is 
found. Of this, the original owner lake* 
his share, and the balance is distributed fof 
labor, 6ui.y in the community. That 



munity is enriched by so much, therefore, 
in consequence of the operation. There 
may be some exceptions to this rale, bat» 
from what we have seen, there is none in 
fiivor of the transportation of cotton to a 
distant market The rule is founded on a 
general law . Labor and skill are marketable 
commodities. These, like all other com- 
modities, will, as a general thing, seek the 
best market. Suppose all the labor and 
skill at hand are necessary to the production 
of a quantity of cotton, sufficient to supply 
the demand of the manufacturer — the plan- 
ter then would manufacture his own pro- 
duce, but lacks the mechanical skill Let it 
be known that he is in want of an engineer, 
managers, overseers, operatives, machinists;, 
carpenters, masons, &c., for the purpose, 
and you will soon see that, instead of finding 
it difficult to obtain such, he will, very 
probably, be overrun with applications. In 
a comparatively short period, hundreds of 
factories might be erected and started at 
the South, and fully supplied with every 
description of skill and labor wanted. 
Thousands would resort there with the hmpe 
of doing better by a change, induced by tn« 
prospects which new enterprises in « 
profitable business hold out, of permanent 
employment, with higher wages. Even 
should the planter, who goes into the manu- 
facture of cotton, find it necessary to import 
his operatives from Europe at his own 
expense, he would still be a great gainer by 
the transaction. In a mill of ten thousand 
spindles, he would require two hundred and 
seventy-five persons. Suppose he should* 
procure them in England, and pay the 
expense of transporting them thence to thip 
country, at fifly dollars each — the trans- 
portation of the whole would amount to 
$13,750. This would be once for all. 
Another such transaction would never be 
necessary. His mill will also require, ae 
seeu, 1,800,000 pounds of cotton. To place 
that cotton in a northern manufactory, wiU 
cost, including every charge, at least one 
cent per pound, or $18,000. This amount 
all comes into the cost of manufacturing in 
the northern mill, and goes, of course, into 
the price of the manufactured article. Thu 
amount will, therefore, be saved by the 
southern planters who manufacture their 
own cotton. It pays, in one year, all the 
cost of transporting the above number of 
operatives from England, and leaves a 
balance of |4,250. But the operation of 
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thB traniportation of cotton goei on from 
yoar to year, at the annual coit of 118,000. 
We will now go somewhat more into detail 
on this subject. 

The cotton from the planter, reaches the 
Borihem manufactory increased one cent per 
pound in its market value, by the expenses 
incurred in traruiiu. Allowing the planter's 
price to be six cents per pound, its cost to 
the manufacturer will be seven. The pound 
of cotton, less waste, will make two and 
eight-tenths yards of sheeting. No. 14, one 
jard in width, worth, at the present low 
prices, 7^- cents per yard, or 21 cents per 
pound. The raw material, however, is sub- 
jected to a loss of ten per cent, in the pro- 
cess of manufafcturing, bo that the weight of 
the manu&ctured article from 1,800,000 
pounds of raw cotton, will turn off but about 
1,600,000 pounds of cloth. Thus— 1,800,000 
pounds of cotton, at 7 cents, costs $126,000. 
The entire cost of manufacturing, is 
$121,000, including labor, and interest on 
the capital ; and making, with the cost of 
cotton, 9247,000. The quantity of the 
jBMnu&ctured article will be 1,600,000 
pounds at 21 cents per pound, or 7} cents 
per yard. This is worth, at that rate, 
$336,000. From this sum, deduct the cost , 
a« above, and you leave as a balance in 
lavor of the manu^tcturer, the sum of 
$89,000. This is the gross income for one 
year; with the labor of 275 operatives, 
mostly boys and girls, and a capital of 
$260,000. From the above amount of 
$89,000, however, there are certain other 
expenses to be deducted, such as commis- 
•tons, ^arantces, dec, which will somewhat 
reduce it ; but yet, the amount left will be 
much greater, taking all things into account, 
than the net proceeds to the planter from 
the raw material. 

To produce the cotton for the foregoing 
operation, as already noticed, the planter 
employs 600 able-bodied hands, and nearly 
one-half that number of horses and mules, 
and a capital of at least $730,000. The 
interest on this capital is $43,800 per annum, 
pr $28,800 more than the interest on the 
manu&cturing capital ; and the labor is more 
than that employed in the manufactory, 
leckoning that of man and beast on the 
^antatton, b^ three hundred per cent. 
Thus, the capital and labor necessanr to the 
pfoduction of 1,800,000 pounds of cotton, 
would be sufficient to erect, furnish and 
operate three cotton mills, each of which 
would manu&cture into cloth this entire 
quantity of cotton, and each of which would 
also return, in the shape of gross income, 
several thousand dollars more per annum, 
than is now realized from the entire amount 
of labor and capital empltnred to produce 
cotton for one of them ! ft must also be 
home in mind, that the manufacturer at the 



north receives his cotton enhanced one cent 
per pound above the plantation price, which 
makes the gross amount of the additional 
cost, $18,000 per annum. This would of 
course be saveu by the manufacture of the 
article on the spot of its growth, aud would 
go to increase the profits of the operation. 

Were there room for a rational doubt on 
this subject, the reader might be justified in 
regarding it with some degree of skepticism. 
Bat, when he reflects on the well-known 
fact, of the much more rapid increase of 
capital and wealth in the manufacturing 
community, than in that of the cotton plan- 
ter, he will be constrained to acknowledge 
that the effect cannot be without a sufficient 
cause. That cause be will seek for in vain, 
unless he find it in the greater pi-ofits of 
manufacturing, compared with those of 
producing the raw material. 

To confirm this statement, we annex a 
schedule, made op, not from estimates either 
hypothetical or theoretical, but from aathen- 
tic data of actually practical results, drawd 
from a mill now in operation. These results 
have occurred during the past year, being 
one of the worst known in the manufacturing 
annals of the United States. 
Cotton— 1,800,000 pounds, at 7 cents per 

pound $196,000 

Cost or power (sUam) 4,500 

" Carding 13,366 

" Spinning 14,734 

** Dressing and Stardi 9,306 

" Weaving, inclnding all expenses. . . 96,508 
*< Repairs, wear and tear, macbinists, 

Ac 17,009 

** General expenses, officers' salaries, 

transportation, Ae 90,649 

« Interest on capital of $250,000 15,000 

Total $237,048 

Against this snm, whicb Inelades the entire 
coatofmanufbctiiring, we have 4,500,000 
yards, of No. 14 sheeting, the product of 
the mill, worth now 7^ cents per yard. .$326,950 

From this last amount, deduct the cost as 
above 237,048 



And yoQ have a balance of $80,909 

As the gross profiu to the manufacturer, sub> 
ject to the deductions for commissions, dec., 
before named, on 1,800,000 pounds of cotton, 
after having paid for the cotton, and the cost 
of manufacturing ; while the planter who pro- 
duced that cotlou, receives but $108,000; 
being more, by only $18,888, than that re- 
ceived by the manufacturer. Yet, from that 
sum, viz., $108,000, the planter has to pay all 
the cost of production, tDgether with all in- 
cidental expenses, besides the interest on hia 
capital. 

FacU like these should fix the attention of 
the cotton planter, teach him his true inte- 
rest, and stimulate him to become the manu- 
facturer of the product of his field, instead of 
permitting others to reap the entire profit. 
Yet, he acts differently. The small profits 
derived from his cotton fields, after the de- 
duction firom the gross receipts, of a stun 
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ntfficient to oorer tbe cost and tbe incfdeotal 
expenses, are generally appropriated to the 
extension of agricaltanil operations, and the 
prodootion of more eoUon-'^f which there is 
already too muek. He neglects the main 
chance, and delves on, from year to year, to 
build up European and New-England menu- 
fecturiog cities, towns and villages, and to 
enhance their wealth, when he miaht as well 
secure a due share of these benefits to him- 
self. 

If, say many persons at the South, we had 
the capital, so abundant at the North, we 
could then embark in the manu&cturing 
business with some prospect of success ; but 
our means are mostly in lands and slaves, 
and the money capital is deficient for the 
purpose. This objection, however plausible, 
18 unsound. It rests on a mistaken view of 
the subject. What has created the large 
capital in the manufacturing states 1 A 
portion of it is, without doubt, the fruits of 
agriculture and conmierce; but by fiir the 
greater part is, either directly or indirectly, 
the production of manu£u:turcs, not only of 
cotton, but of various other materials. The 
New-England states, for instance, named 
in a preceding page, though in a prosperous 
condition comparwi with former times, had, 
at the commencement of the cotton manu- 
facturing era, scarcely money capital suflS- 
cient to prosecute their commercial and agri- 
cultural pursuits. But they did not hesitate 
on that account. A rich field for operations 
presented itself, and, money or no money, 
people detennined to enter and cultivate it. 
Of course, a portion of capital had to be 
withdrawn from other pursuits, and some 
debts to be contracted ; but this procedure 
was fully warranted by the prospect pre- 
sented, and as fully justified hj the result. 
New England might have hesitated to em- 
bark in manufacturing enterprises, on the 
plea of a deficiency of capital, and continued 
to this time to devoteherself entirely to agri- 
culture and commerce to augment that capi- 
tal. And what would have been the result t 
She would not now, as all circumstances 
past and present go to show, possess one- 
naif the wealth she does, nor probably more 
than two-thirds of her present population. 
The truth is, the small means and the credit 
first embarked were increased; the whole 
was again enhanced by new operations, and 
so it has continued, tUl the amount of capi- 
tal nbw invested in manufactures of various 
descriptions, and the wealth that has been 
created by them, are probably much greater 
than the entire value of the now manufac- 
turing states was at the commencement of 
these operations. 

In the year 1839, according to the data 
appended to the United States census of 
1840, there were in operation in Maine, 
29,736 cotton spindles ; in New Hampshire, 



196,173; in Massachusetts, 009,095; in 
Rhode Island, 618,817; in Connecticut, 
181,319— making, in all, 1,690,140 cotton 
spindles in operation in those five states, at 
that time. Since that period, the number 
has been increased twenty per cent, at least, 
and there can, therefore, not be a less num- 
ber now than about 2,000,000, nearly. The 
manufocture of cotton was commenced in 
Rhode Island about 1791, but iU progress, 
for many years, was extremely slow. We 
will assume the year 1810 as our starting 
point, at which time it had begun to put on 
the appearance of some importance. Thus, 
reckonmg to the close of 1849, we have a 
range of forty years. 

Again, assuming that, in 1810, there were 
60,000 spindles in operation, then the medium 
or average number for forty years would be 
something over 900,000. Distribute these 
in 90 mills of 10,000 spmdles each, and each 
mill creating wealth at the rate of $100,000 
per annum, or, which is the same thing, 
adding that amount to the value of raw ma- 
terial, and which is nearly one-third less 
than the amount stated for the mill before 
alluded to, and we have $4,000,000 in forty 
years. Hence, the ninety mills would 
add, and probably have added, at least 
$360,000,000 of wealth, or capital, to the 
community, in forty years, by means of the 
combined operations of labor, skill, and mar 
terials, aided by capital and credit. It is 
true, there have been fluctuations in the bu- 
siness and occasional failures, as there are, 
and ever will be, in the most lucrative busi- 
ness ever known. But most persons who 
have entered into this have made money by 
it ; and, at any rate, failures or no failures, 
the wealth created by it is in the commu- 
nity — the product of labor, skill, and mate- 
rials — and if the foregoing estimates are 
within the limits of truth, and they are be- 
lieved to be, then, by cotton manufactures 
alone, the above five states have added to 
the stock of wealth no less than $360,000,000! 
Pennit us now to inquire ; have the whole 
ten cotton-planting states done as much by 
the culture of their staple production, or any 
thing like it, in proportion to the labor, skill, 
materials, smd capital, employed 1 Let the 
comparative estimates on the culture of cotton 
and its manufacture, in the foregoing pages, 
furnish the reply. Such, as has been stated, 
is the example set by New England, tboujrh 
commencing with a deficient capital even for 
her ordinal^ pursuits, with her system of 
credit to aid m the production of the most 
valuable returns from the labor, skill, and 
real capital, of the country. Can any reason, 
even a plausible one, be given why southern 
people should not do we samel Their 
means are more abundant than were those 
of New England at the commencement of 
the cotton-manufiu^toring business in this 
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countiy. AU that is wanted, is enterpnse. 
There certainly conld be no sufficient reason 
why a number of planters, havinff available 
property of the value of half a miUion of dol- 
lars, could not raise, on that property, the 
sum of two hundred and fifty thousand, to 
prosecute a business, the profits of which 
would be almost certain to return one 
hundred per cent, on the outlay, in the short 
space of two or three years at farthest. Es- 
pecially mi^ht they do this when known, as 
known it is by practical experience, that 
that business would probably enhance the 
value of the property in possession fifty to 
one hundred per cent. Southern planters, 
considered men of wealth, find little or no 
difficulty in extending their credit, to any de- 
sirable amount, in the purchase of land or 
slaves, or both. It would be quite as easy 
for them to do so, if necessaiy, to erect ma- 
nufactories, and their credit and funds would, 
in such case, be applied to an object much 
more productive. 

But it is not only the benefit to be derived 
in a direct manner to the individual manufac- 
turer, that holds out a strong inducement to 
the South to go largely into the business — 
nor yet, alone, the prospect of enriching a 
community as a body. Motives of philan- 
thropy and humanity enter into the calcula- 
tion, and these should not be disregarded. 
This is a subject on which, though it demands 
attention, we would speak with delicacy. 
It is not to be disguised, nor can it be suc- 
cessfully controverted, tiiat a degree and ex- 
tent of poverty and destitution exist in the 
southern states, among a certain class of 
people, almost unknown in the manufacturing 
districts of the North. The poor white man 
will endure the evils of pinching poverty, 
rather than engage in servile labor under the 
existing state of thin^, even were employ- 
ment offered him, which is not general. The 
white female is not wanted at service, and 
if she were, she would, however humble in 
the scale of society, consider such service as 
a degree of degradation to which she could 
not condescend ; and she has, therefore, no 
resource, but* to sufifer the pangs of want 
and wretchedness. Boys and girls, by 
thousands, destitute both of employment 
and the means of education, grow iip to ig- 
norance and poverty, and, too many of them, 
to vice and crime. This picture is no ex- 
aggeration ; it is strictly true in all its de- 
tails. The writer has no disposition to re- 
proach the wealthy for the existence of such 
a state of things. He is well aware that it is 
the result of circumstances which have to 
th^ been unavoidable. But he cannot re- 
sist the conviction that, when a fitting oppor- 
tunity presents itself to the wealthy men of 
the South to obviate those evils, at least in 
a degree, and that even in a way to benefit 
themBelvos, they can hanUy be held guiltless 
16 



in case of refusal or neglect to apply the re- 
medy. 

The writer knows, from personal acquaint- 
ance and observation, that poor southern 
persons, male and female, are glad to avail 
themselves of individual efforts to procure a 
comfortable livelihood in any employment 
deemed respectable for white persons. They 
make applications to cotton mills, where 
such persons are wanted, in numbers much 
beyond the demand for labor ; and when ad- 
mitted there, they soon assume the indus- 
trious habits and decency in dress and man- 
ners of the operatives in northern factories. 
A demand for labor in such establishments 
is all that is necessary to raise this class from 
want and beggary, and, too frequently, 
moral degradation, to a state of comfort, 
comparative independence, and moral and 
social respectability. Besides this, thousands 
of such would naturally come together as re- 
sidents in manufacturing villages, where 
with very little trouble and expense, they 
might receive a common-school education, 
instead of growing up in profound ignorance. 
I would, therefore, appeal to the planter of 
the South, as well as to every other capitalist. 
Let your attachment to your own interest 
and the interests of the community, united 
with love for your species, combine to 
stimulate you to enter, with resolution, this 
field of enterprise, and to cultivate it with 
the full determination not to be outdone. 
You must succeed. 

In a political point of view, the extensive 
prosecution of the manufacturing business 
at the South is of vast moment. That the 
political ascendency of the South, in the 
councils of the nation, has been neutralized, 
events plainly show. That it will be greatly 
overbalanced is a fact as certain as that the 
increase of population in the North, East 
and West, shall exceed that of the South. 
A reference to the official tables, to be sure, 
will show that, during the last thirty or forty 
years, the increase in the cotton-growing 
states exceeds, in some measure, the ratio 
of that in the five manu f acturing states 
which we have named ; and they show an 
almost unprecedented increase in the new 
states of Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. But, as respects the point 
alluded to, these tables are altogether decep- 
tive. The creation of several new states 
has, to be sure, increased the number of 
southern votes in the United States Senate, 
by adding ten or twelve to the number, but 
then, there are, to offset against these, Mi- 
chigan, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, to say 
nothing of Maine, Ohio, lUinois, and others 
which will soon follow, so that the balance 
of power, even in the Senate, will be against 
the SouUi. The iBfid increase of popula- 
tion in the four cotton-growing states named, 
changes not the relative position of aCEiiiS} 
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as to the popular representaticm in tbft lower 
house of Congress-— or, at most, changes it 
in no material degree. Those states have 
all been settled by persons of other southern 
states ; and scaice a family can be found in 
them, except here and there a trader in the 
country, or those in the commercial towns, 
but such as are emigrants from the Carolinas 
or other states of the South, or their des- 
cendants. Had therefore those states never 
been settled, the popular representative 
stronffth of the South would have been but 
little less than at present. But how is it 
with the four manufacturing states named 1 
By the tables their increase of population is 
less, than that of the South, in proportion. 
But, if the real increase be the object in 
view, a larjg^e portion of it must be sought for 
in Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the southern 
trading ports. But we take only the four 
states of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Illi- 
nois, for the comparison. The first of these 
states, Ohio, was originally settled almost 
exclusively by people from- New-England ; 
and the present American-bom citizens, 
now resident within her borders, are mostly 
New-England people or their descendants. 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, also received 
a large portion of their original settlers from 
the same source, together with, probably, a 
large number of the offshoots of New-England 
&imlies in Ohio, or elsewhere in the western 
countiy. Let us see how the case now 
stands. The eiffht following cotton-growing 
states, viz.. North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Louisiana, contained (Mis- 
sissippi in 1816), in 1810, a population of 
1,637,093, including slaves. In the year 
1840, the population of the same states 
amounted to 4,374,362 — ^being an increase 
of 2,737,269>-equal to a fraction less than 
one hundred and seventy-three per cent. 
At the former period, the six New-Englsoid 
States, after large drafts on theb population 
to settle the new regions of the West, con- 
tained a population of 1,471,973. In 1840, 
with a tide of emip[ration still flowing west- 
ward, the population had increased to 2,245,- 
822 — ^being an increase of 762,849— equal to 
about fifty-two per cent. In 1810, the po- 
pulation of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois, together, was 272,080, which, added 
to that of New-England, made up an aggre- 
gate of 1,744,063. In 1840, those four 
northwestern states, had a population, in 
the aggregate, of 2,894,783, which, added 
to the population of the New-England States 
at the same period, makes up the aggregate 
of 6,129,606 ; and the increase on uie ten 
states being an aggregate increase in those 
states of 3,885,542 — equal to one hundred 
and eighty-three per cent, on the population 
of 1810, and in the ratio of ten per cent 



over that of the cotton-grovnng states. We 
have not sufiScient data to enable us to in- 
clude Arkansas, Florida and Texas, in this 
calculation, and therefore offset them against 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and other settlements 
made by northern people. From the fore- 
going statements it appears very evident, 
that the relative political strength of the 
South must continually decUne; or rather, 
that that of the North will increase in the 
greatest ratio, until the South shall adopt 
some method besides that of agriculture to 
remedv the difficulty. But the case presents 
itself m a still stronger liffht, when we re- 
flect, that at least thirty-three and one-third 
per cent, of the increase in southern popula- 
tion takes place with the slaves, and only 
two-fiflhs of which go to increase the repre- 
sentative power. The writer will hazard 
the assertion, that this state of things will 
never find a remedy, so long as the South 
persists in her present impolitic course of 
purchasing from abroad eveiy manufactured 
article which she requires, firom a penny 
jews-harp or a yard of shirting, to a steam- 
engine. We have already shown exclusive- 
ly, that to manufacture cotton is &r more 
profitable than to produce it for sale. So is 
the manufacture of abnost every other arti- 
cle. Of course, the business can afioid 
better prices for labor and skill ; and hence, 
where manufactures are found, there also 
these seek employment ; and thus is papula- 
tion increased over and above the increase by 
natural causes. We can further illustrate 
this fact by reference to the manufacturing 
states themselves. 

In 1820, the state of Massachusetts con- 
tained 523,287 inhabitants. Manufactures 
had received a severe shock by the tennina- 
tion of the war with Great Britain, in 1814, 
though, at the above period, they had par- 
tially recovered firom its efiect. Little or no 
onward progress had, however, been made 
in the business, and cotton mills were few 
in number, and those of small capacity. 
During the succeeding period of ten years, 
the manufacturing business was commenced 
at Lowell, and some other places in the state, 
and made rapid advances, though it met 
with one severe revulsion in 1828 and *29. 
During these ten years up to 1830, the po- 
pulation of the state had risen to 610,408 — 
an increase of 86,121 — equal to about jiixteea 
and one-half per cent. But, as the business 
continued to increase, notwithstanding the 
diMstrous crisis of 1836 and *37, the popu- 
lation of 1840 was 737,699— an increase of 
127,291, or nearly twenty-one per cent. 
From the year 1820 to 1830, the popnlatioa 
of Rhode Island increased fourteen per cent. ; 
but from 1830 to *40, the increase was but 
about ten per cent. The cause of the diflferenoe 
between tne ratios of increase in the last tea 
years named, in the two states, as ^ ss 
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manufactures were concerned, was owing to 
the fiu^f that the water power in Rhode 
Island had hecome so far exhausted as to 
admit of hut little extension of the business ; 
while at Lowell, and many other situations 
in Massachusetts, the manufacturers were, 
as they still are, extending it on every hand. 
Besides, Massachusetts is a much larger and 
better field for agricultural pursuits tban 
Rhode Island \ ana manufactories having so 
strong and direct a tendency to enhance the 
▼ahie of agricultural products in their vi- 
cinity, this alone helps very much to swell 
the mass of population. In fact, every in- 
terest in the state is promoted. Manufac- 
tories increase the demand for agricultural 
products, and every branch of mechanical 
industry ; and both of which will, therefore* 
bear remunerating prices. They create a 
great deal of busmess for mechanical men 
and traders of all descriptions. They encou- 
rage, foster, and in a great measure pay for, 
piwlic improvements. They increase tiie 
wealth of^a community more rapidly than 
any other branch of business. And, though 
last not least, they prevent, in a great de- 
gree, the evils of extreme indigence and 
pauperism, by furnishing to all the means of 
supplying themselves with the comforts of 
life, through the medium of their own in- 
dustrial eflorts. Most certainly all these be- 
nefits are worthy of a trial, hy the people of 
the South, to secure them. The South pro- 
duces the raw material for the cotton mill in 
abundance. She has but to say the word, 
and labor and skill will as readily ofier 
themselves to convert it into cloth on the 
spot, as ships do to transport it to New- 
England or to Europe. In the very nature 
of things, Che South ought to become the 
greatest seat of cotton manu&ctures in the 
worid. 

CHARLBSTON— History of, etc.— The 
city of Charleston is one of the most aneient 
in the Union. Its foundations were laid in 
1672,* and it very soon attracted an ad- 
ditional population, from the planters of Bar- 
badoes and the chivalrous French Huguenots. 
" Oo the spot,** says Banoroil, " where opu- 
lence now crowds the wharves of the most 
prosperous mart on our southern seaboard^ 
among ancient groves that swept down to 
the river's banks, and were covered with 
yellow jasmine, which burdened the vernal 
zephyrs with its perfumes, the city was be- 
gun.*^ Two centuries nearly have passed 
away since then. Momentous have been 
the events and changes of this period. In 
colonial dependence, in Revolutionary^ con- 
fliots, in republican advancement, it has 
mattered little for Charleston. Ever un- 
changed and unchanging; generous, hospi- 



* In 1077 it was called Ovster Point Town ; in 
1680, New-Chariestown ; in 1083. New-Ckarleston. 
^MiU9, It was chartered in 17^ 



itable, and refined ; intelligent, patriotic, and 
enthusiastic ; devoted to liberty, and appre* 
oiating ito advantages on her seat, by tha 
side of the Ashley and the Cooper, the 
Pinckneys and the Butledges, the Mid- 
dletons, Lowndes, and Laurenses, and BU 
liols— men whose Hke we shall not soon 
look upon aj|;ain-«-lived, labored, and died. 
Peace to their sacred manes. 

Tho location of Charieston fo on a penin- 
sula, washed by the waters of two beautiful 
streams. The narbor.is spacious and secure, 
and defended by^ three fortifications — one 
the famed Moultrie of Revolutionary glory. 
The bar has some obstructions, but fbtir 
channels with different degrees of depth; 
the ship channel being the jp^eatest, and 
affording seventeen feet at high water and 
ten at low. ^ 

In 1 73 1 , we have it on the authority of an old 
historian, ** there were 600 bouses m Charles- 
ton, five handsome chtu^hes, and that out of 
the city were to be found courtly, stately 
buildings^ noble castles," &c. 

The city was incorporated in 1783, and 
had a population, in 1820, of 24,780, includ- 
ing euburbs, 37,471 — very little, if any short 
of its present population. 

Its imports m 1723, were £120,000 ster 
ling. From 1720 to 1729, there were 
264,488 barrels rice exported ; fix>m 1730 to 
1739, the rice exported reached 429,425 
barrels. For the year 1728, the export was 
26,478 barrels. For 1733 we have the fol- 
lowing exports ; 36,584 barrels rice, 2,8(X) 
barrels pitch, 848 barrels turpentme, 8 
chests skins, 60 tons lignum vits, 20 tons 
brazilletto wood, 27 tons sassafras. 

In 1744, two hundred and thirty vessels 
were laden at the port of Charleston. The 
exporu for 1748 were 55.000 barrels rice^ 
39,308 bushels com, 296,000 oranges, 6,107 
bushels peas, 700 bushels potatoes, 1,700 
bai-rels bee( 150 hogs, 3,114 btorels pork, 
10,000 barrels tar, turpentine, &c., 184,118 
pounds indigo, 200 pounds beaver skins, 141 
calf skins, 720 bonheads deer skins, 1,700 
pounds wax, and a large quantity of lumber, 
amounting in all to £161,365 sterling. 

In 1754, the exporU reached £240,000 
steriing. In 1799 they w6re $10,554,842; 
in 1801, $14,304,045. In 1821 the importo 
amounted to $3,000,000, and the exports to 
$8,690,539. In 1824 the imports amounted 
to $2,030,916, and the exports to $7,143,831. 
The last consisted of $5,605,948 cotton, 
1,114,297 rice; 208,570 other domestic ar* 
tides; $215,016 foreign articles. 

From the commencement of the Federal 
Government up to 1825, the revenue od- 
lected amounted to $22,337,381. 

Exports in 1834 $11,119,505 

" 1885 11,294,»8 

" 1830 18,488,760 

" 1887 ll,188,90t 

" 1888 11,017,391 

" 1839 10,818,881 

«* 18*0 10,080,709 
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Theae were the exports of the whole 
state, almost the entire part paatiog through 
Charleston. 

The advantages of Charleston soon made 
it a place of conmderable trade. Its first ex- 
ports were staves, lamber, furs and peltries, 
considerable quantities of rice, first planted 
in 1693, to which were added, in 1747, in- 
digo, in 1782, tobacco— abundant and pro- 
fitable products — and, in 1790, cotton. In 
1723, the foreign import of Charleston was 
£120,000, over half the foreign import of 
1843 ! The export of the same year was, in 
rice alone, 26,468 bbls. ; and in 1744, two 
hundred vessels were laden at its wharves. 
The city was once a considerable ship owner 
and builder, but we learn from the late re- 
port of its chamber of commerce, that there 
are now very few ships owned there ; and 
the vessels built annually also few, and of 
the smallest^ class. In the last seven years, 
the number of ships owned and sailing 
from Charleston has aecreased from fourteen 
to six, the number of brigs from sixteen to 
four, with an increase of three only in schoon- 
ers, in the same ttme. The revenue col- 
lected on the imports of Charleston was very 
neariy as large under the light tariff of 1789, 
as under the high one of 1842. But of this 
again. 

" Commerce,'* said Dr. Ramsay, in 1808, " Is of 
noble oriffiQ in South Carolina. Its first merchants 
were the Lords Proprietors, and such are the supe- 
rior advantages of trading with Britain, that the 
Carolinians hsTe been commereially connected with 
her nearly as mnch since as before the Revolntion. 
They have a right of trade with aU the world, but < 
find it to their Interest to trade principally with 
Britain. The Ingenuity of her manufketures, the | 



long credits her merchants are in the habit of giving, 
the fkcility of making remittances to her, as the 
purchaser of the great part of the native commodi- 
ties of South Carolina, nave all concurred to cement 
a commercial connection between the two countries. 
From the increased demand Ibr the manufactures of 
Britain, by the increased inhabitants of Carolina, 
as a state, the latter is more profitable to the for- 
mer, than she ever was when a province. Though 
the trade fl-om South Carolina to Germany has 
ffreatly increased, that to the Mediterranean, to 
France, Netherlands, Spain, Madeira, and Russia, 
has also increased in the order in which these 
countries are respectively mentioned. Yet the sur- 
plus that remains for Great Britain, fhr exceeds aU 
she ever derived flrom the same country, as her 
colony. It may be confidently asserted that the 
trade'between the two countries for one|8ingle year of 
general peace, free ttom all interruption, would now 
be of greater value to Great Britain than all she de- 
rived from Carolina Ibr the first half of her colonial 
existence. The merchants of Charleston do not 
seem fond of exploring new channels of commerce. 
There never was but one vessel fitted out for the 
East Indies ; no voyages round the world, to North- 
west America, to new or remote countries, have 
originated there.** 

In 1844, R. F. W. Allston held the fol- 
lowing luiguage to the Secretary of the 
Treasury: 

** The average annual imports of the state for ten 
years, from 1833 to 1843, were $2,089,403, average 
annual exports for the same time, $ 10,201 ,735. The 
average annual imports for two years, 1843 and 
1844, were $1,213,112; average annual exports 
same time, $7,597,045. In the vear 1800 the pro- 
duce of the state was exported from her own ports, 
at which were also received the return cargoes 
which paid for it. Then trade was brisk. AU the 
interests of the state nourished in a high degree. 
Then the Imports at the port of Charleston yielded 
a revenue of $2,203,812 ; now the duties collected at 
the same port are $158,405. The great portion of 
our import business is done in the Northern ports 
where the chief revenue is collected on them." 



BBVairUBS ON IMPOSTS III TO SOUTH OABOLIKA. 



1800 $2,203,812 

1801 2,257,100 

1802 1,206,340 

1803 867,125 

1804 1,061,806 

1605 1,303,841 

1806 1,334,517 

1807 1,352,778 

1608 452,278 

1800 537,042 

1810 697,264 

1811 386,355 

1812 457,288 

1813 272,705 

1814 149,852 

Average ftw first 28 years 

Average for next 17 years 

or a decline of about 100 per cent.'* 



The imports of Charleston, from being 
nearly half the exports in 1820, are now 
about one-eighth. 

The great exports of Charleston, and pro- 



1815 $1,400,886 

1816 1,474,474 

1817 1,145,677 

1818 1,308,104 

1819 813,829 

1820 613,697 

1821 596,317 

1822 794,004 

1823 765,899 

1824 732,076 

1825 661,327 

1826 573,707 

1827 592,025 

1828 450,967 

1829 490,750 



1830 $407,397 

1831 505,050 

1832 523,031 

1833 401,634 

1834 459,935 

1835 453,391 

1836 682,883 

1837 469,058 

1838 590,422 

1839 653,188 

1840 368,127 

1841 449,535 

1842 305,607 

1843 158,405 

1844 497,000 

$928,051 

467,901 



ducts of South Carolina, are cotton and rice. 
The state produces, of the latter article, 
three-fourths of the whole crop of the coun- 
try. 
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COMMERCE OP CHARLESTON. 
We are indebted for the following statistics to the Courier : 

COKPAXATnn STATXMBNT OF COTTON AlCD SIOB, 1890-61. 

Embracing Stock on handy Receipts and ExporU. 

1851 1 





' 


oomw 


nsom 


' oor«m 


Bica 


Siock on hand, Sept. 13 

Beceired since Angnst SS 


B.I. 

1139. 

81. 

....16551. 

....17711. 


Up'd. 

S9659... 

1692... 


Bbl..' 

1555... 

1086... 


8.1. 
779.... 


UpPd 
..23027... 


Bbb. 
1508 


" prerioualy 


872817... 

408668... 

1509... 

898174... 


...185563... 

...138204... 

636... 

...124536... 








Total receipts 


....17994.... 


.400714... 


147690 


Exported since August SS 


188. 

....16598. 




" prerloasly 










16437 


..865327.. 




Total exports 


...16786 . 


394683.. 

3580.. 


125166 


184417 






418 ... 

...11250 


100.... 




On sliipboard not cleared 

City eonsamption since Sept. 1 . . . 


816. 


...10265.. 


988 

11800 


Burnt 




310.... 

...137344... 
860... 


418 .. 


.. 6728 


418 




398263.. 

6406.. 




..881320.. 
...19894.. 




Dednet from total receipts. . . . 


...16602.. 


....16955.... 


...147073 


Remaining on hand August 81 . . . 


....1109., 


1089... 


617 



CHARLESTON, 8. C.*— Its History. 

TrADB, COMIIERCB, MANUFACTURES, InTBR- 

WAL Improvements, Education, Health, 
Statistics, etc. — The late oflBcial pablica- 
tioD, by the city coancil of Charleston, edited 
by Drs. Dawson and Dessaosnre, to which 
we have, on one or two occasions, referred, 
contains a mass of information, in regard to 
me population and resooroea of that city, 



never before collected, and of inestimabla 
valae. We shall present to onr readers a di- 
gest of the important contents of the volomet 
reffrettiDg, at the same time, diat its anthora 
did not go more folly into those comparisons 
with other cities, and of epoch and epoch, 
which are among the chief soorces of value 
in these census records. 



TABLB OF population. 

nroasASB om vwcmmakb 
Total 



fun WklUpofoktloB 

1790 8,089 

1800 9,630 1,641 164.1 

1810 11,568 1,938 193.8 

1820 10,653 505 dec 50.5 dec... 

1830 12,828 2,175 217.5 

1840 13,030 202 20.2 

1848 14,187 1,157 116.7 



natmiu os 
l^rtal 

....19.17 

....20.12 

.... 4.36 dec. 

....20.41 

.... 1.57 

.... 8.87 



1.91 

2.01 

43dee. 

2.04 

16 

88 



1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830 
1840. 
1848.. 



SLAVES AND FBBB COLOBRB. 

. 8,270 

.10,848 2,578 257.8 31.11 8.11 

.13,143 2,300 230 21.11 2.11 

.14,127 984 08.4 7.48 .74 

.17,461 3.384 888.4 28.60 2.36 

.16,231 1.230deo 123. dec 7.04dec 70 dec. 

12,264 3,967 dec 396.7 dec 24.44 dec 2.44 dec. 



The tables show that the largest portion of 
the populatioo is native, being 58 per cent ; 
the proportion of foreigners slightly exceeds 
those born in the United States — ^bnt out of 
Charleston. In Boston, the native born are 
but 35.92 per cent, and of foreign birth, 
23.70 per cent In Charleston, 17 per cent 
of forei^ population were not naturalized. 
The wmte male population of the city has 



* The reader will find, in the first eight volumes of 
the Review, a great many articles upon Charleston, 
piepared with much care. 



always exceeded the female, except in 1820 
and 1830. The reverse is the case m the co- 
lored population. The productive class, or 
those between fifteen and sixt^r, in Charles- 
ton, is as favorably shown as in the other 
American cities, except Lowell. 

The number of dwelling-houses in the city 
in 1820, was 2.336 c in 1830, 2,481 ; in 1840, 
2,804; in 1848, 3,147; of which 358 are 
stores wholly. The following table exhibits 
a state of things highly prosperous in 
Charleston c 
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DWKLUHO-HOUtM. 



OwB«dby 
dtmotHamm <M«qMuit 

Inhabited br one tenUy. 764. . . 

« '^ two « «5.... 

«« " three ** W.... 

iBhabtted by four fhmiUee 0.... 

" «f Are " 0.... 

1... 

0... 

. 0... 

8W..,. 



NaadMr of Not owB*d bj Nambtr of 



Total 



Total 



TpUJ 



u 


eight 


li ^ ^ 


(( 


ten 


<i 



.784. 
.130. 

. M 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 



.1,482 1,482 2,2W. 



.09«. 



235. 
S3.. 
96. 

6. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

.1^. 



470 
. 159.. 
. 104. 
. 25. 

6. 

8. 
,. 10. 

.2";S4. 



300. 
. 65. 
. 96. 

6. 

2. 

I. 

1. 

.2^666. 



.2,266 
. 600 
. 195 
. 104 
. 25 
. 12 
8 
. 10 

.3*5(1 



The water in Charleston is bad, which 
inakM cisterns generally resorted to. In 
periods of drougn^ and when these fail, 
things are in no enviable state, and fierce 
con&grations somethnes mle. An artesian 
weU was attempted in 1823. In 184r an- 
other was borea 323 feet, and abandoned 
for want of socoess. It has been re-oom- 
menoed, bat with what prospects we have 
not l earned. 



Clatiet 9/PopulaUim.^The followbg table 
exhibits the nnmber and proportions of the 
diOerent oUsses. The unmarried men, over 
fifteen, were 2,571, or I in 5.5 of the whole 
population ; the married, 2,053, or 1 in 6.9; 
and the widowers 180, or 1 in 787. The un- 
married women, over fifteen, were 1,760, er 
I in 80 of the whole population ; the married 
2,119, or 1 in 6.6 ; and the widowed 887, or 
1 inl6: 



AffM OoBditloa Nombor InoMhlOO 
Over 15, unmarried 2,671 53.51 . . . 

" mtrried 2,053 42.74 

" widowed 160 3.75...., 

15 to 60, unmarried 2,515 53.36 

" married 1.910 29,76 

" wMowed 117 2.43 

Over 60, unmarried 56 1.16 

** married 143 2.97 

«* widowed 63 1.31 



KoBbor In oaeh 100 

.1,760 37.00 

.2,119 44.56 

. 877 18.44 

.1,690 35.53 

.2,067 43.25 

. 584 12.27 

.. 70 1.47 

.. 52 1.09 

.. 293 6.13 



.4,831 . 
.4,172., 
.1,057.. 
.4,205.. 
.3,977. 
. 701. 
.. 126. 
. 195. 
. 356. 



InoMklOO 

44.14 

43.54 

11.05 

43.96 

41.60 

7J4 

1.31 

2.09 

3.72 



The excess of widows over the widowers 
is very large, being 887 of the former to 180 
of the latter. This, however, does not appear 
to be peculiar to Charleston, as will appear 
from Mr. Shattock*s census of Boston. 

The tables of paupert show that the ex- 
pense of supporting them has diminished 
uom $100,707 34, for the five years ending 
1823, to $38,789 37 in the same period, end- 
ing 1849, while the difference in the number 
has varied little. The labor of these people, 
employed upon cracking stones for street 

Siving, almost pays the entire expense of 
ehr maintonance. 

Edueaiion.'^Th^ list of free-school pupils 
ii 394, amotmt expended for them, $3,900, 
Iverage to scholar $10, average attendance 
five years. These are valuable schools, but 
they are soarcriy adequate to the wants of 
the city. Private teachers, however, abound. 
There is an admirable high school, estab- 
lished in 1839, with an average of 130 to 150 
•oholan. It is endowed with $1,000 per an- 
num, for a hundred jwn, by council. There 
•re several poblic libraries in Charleston — 
the Apprentices', with a fine hall ; thn Mer- 
cantile, and the Charleston Library Society 
— 4he last named being the oldest and best. 
. The old CharUtlon College, for which, 
firom all the associations of our younger years, 
we entertain an attachment which grows 
stronger as years advance, was chartered in 
1791. For a fong time it was but a grammar 



school. It was reorfi[anized for collegiata 
purposes, and, having fallen through, was r^ 
suscitated in 1837, chiefly, if we remember 
rightly, through the exertions of Henry L. 
Pmckney. The common council have taken 
thejinstitution in hand, and are chargeable with 
its expenses beyond tuition receipts, which 
excess has. hitherto, been quite considerable. 
It is now flourishing, with an able faculty, se- 
veral new professorships-^end the number of 
students gradually, but steadil)(. increasjing. 
The annual rates are too high to^diffuse ithe 
advantages of the college as widelv^^howld 
be; They are $80 per annum, thoogS^be 
best schools in the city receive even moref 
Comnurce.-^Theire are Ibes of two steam- 
ships runoing to New^York, two to Phila- 
delphia, and one to Havana ; eleven sailing 
ships, two barques, eight brigs, and fiv^ 
schooners, to New-York , three barques ami- 
three briffs, to Boston ; three barques, thref 
brigs, aud three schooners, to New-Orleaosf 
two brigs and nine schooners, to Philadelpbii ' 
six schooners to Baltimore, eto. There ai 
eighteen full branch pilots, eight secon 
branch, and niue pilot ooats. The tonoij '' 
from 1800 to 1805 was : 



* This inatitation hav, of late, been greatla 
proved ; extensire and additional wings are r 
to be added to the main banding, and the fVonil 
adorned by a colonnade of Ionic order ; another 
fbasorahip ha* aleo been eatabliehed, entitltl 
chair of *^ Intellectoal Philosophy and Greek f 



tore." lu condition is most 



ophy and Gn 
douishing. 
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Total 

1800 43,732 7,480 Sl.Slt 

1801 fil,lW 8,088 59,880 

180S 81,354 8,658 40,007 

1808 80,908 9,101 40,094 

1804 41 ,809 8,814 ^ • ^y^^ 

That from 1843 to 1849, shows a woful 
falling off—hot then the years above were of 
extraordinary oommeroiai prosperity. 



1843. 
1844. 
1845 
1846. 

1847. 



.10,018 11,135 «1,148 

. 8,894 11,M1 19,615 

. 8,516 11,410 19,963 

.13,738 13,287 87,019 

.14,992 13,667 28,659 



There is a splendid dry dock, Gilbert's pa- 
tent, owned by James Marsh. The largest 
Teasels, cargoes and all, are taken up in two 
to three hours, and in four years 169 vesseU 
have been served, 39 being snips and barques, 
and 42 brigs — charge forty cents the ton 
without cargo, eighty cents with cargo, ten 
cents per day per ton for use of dock, etc. 

In sixteen years forty-one vessels have been 
wrecked on the coast of South Oarolina and 
the Charleston bar, of which thirteen were 
abijps and barques. 

We have published, as our volumes will 



show, very full statistics of the exports of 
rice, cotton, and lumber, firom Oharleston. 
^We give, however, at the end of this article, 
the exports of cotton and rice,drawn from the 
elaborate and laborious tables of the census. 

The crops of Sea Idand CotUm have de- 
oreasedt from an average of about 35,000 
balea in 1820, to an average of 22,000 or 23,- 
000 during the last ten years. Of this, Oharles- 
ton received about two-thirds, and Savan- 
nah the rest. The total rice crop of Carolina 
reaches an average of 130,000 tierces, of 
which Charleston receives all, except 1.000 
or 1,500 tierces going to Georgetown. The 
Georgia crop averages 35,000, and the North 
Carolina 7,000 tierces. 

The average importation of com into 
Charleston is about 400.000 bushels, of which 
the railroad now brings one-half from the in- 
terior of the state. Importations of oats 
average 50.000 or 60.000 bushels. Average 
bales hay 20,000 to 25,000. Imporit sugar, 
average hogsheads 8,000, tierces 200, barrels, 
2,000, boxes 1,000 ; molasses, hogsh*^ 8 5,000, 
(of late,) barrels 5,000; average coffee, bags 
28,000 ; salt, sacks about 100,000, and 20,000 
bushels. 



IMPORTS AND EXP0BT8. 

ImpoTts Kzporta 

Year ending 30th June, 1844 $1,131,515 $7,438,282 $497,000 

" " 1845 1,143,158 8,890,648 890,276 

" " 1846 902,536 6,848,477 284,493 

** " 1847 1,580,658 10,431,517 389,553 

" " 1848 1,485,299 8,081,917 824,468 



AT««g«ntep«r 
MitordlTidao4i 



BANKS AND INSDBANOX OOMltANIBS. 

raloe e«itor<UTidao4i 
Chartor oatttal ofibarM ISyMn 

BankofSonth Caroliaa 1792 $1,000.009 $45 0.00 

State bank 1802 1,000,000 100 5.90 

Union bank 1810 1,000,000 50 5.82 

Planters and Mechanica* bank 1810 1,000,006 25 7.17 

Bank of the State of Soath Carolina 1812 1,123,357 *.... 

Bank of Charleston 1835 3,160,800 100 7.44 

South Western R. R. bank 1838 869,425 25 5.08 

COMPANIBS. 

Union Insurance company 1807 t450,000 60, .. 11.11 

Ch'nF.d^M. Insurance company 1818 t300,000 60 13.15 

South CaroUnaRaUroad company 1827 3,112,500 75 4.25 

Ch'n Insurance & Trust company 1837 500,000 50 11.68 

South Carolina Insurance company 1846 250,000 25.. 

' Suto bank, with no private stockholders. t These companies were broken up by the fire of 1838. 



There are four steam cotton presses in 
Charleston, one cotton factory, six rice- mills, 
one^ sugar refinery, fourteeu grist-mills, five 
engine factories, one brass foundry, five saw- 
mills, five ship yards, one turpentine distil- 
lery, &c. 

Radroadi. — The Hamburg, of 136 miles, 
was begun in 1831 and finished in 1833, being 
ikcn the loneest road in the world. The 
Louisville and Cincinnati road was chartered 
in 1837, but failing, the charter was united to 
that of the Hamburg road in 1844. Two 
branches have been »lded — to Columbia 68 
miles, and to Camden 37 miles. Two other 
branch roads are in construction, to Charlotte, 
N. C, 109 miles, and to Greenville, S. C, 
over a hundred milea. The number of pas* 



sengers on these roads has increased, frC>m 
26.649 in 1834, to 75,149 in 1848 ; the groM 
receipts, all sources, from $166,559 to $800,- 
073 ; the bales of cotton, from 24,567 to 
274,364. 

Public HeaUk, 4>e.— The sutistics, here, are 
very fhll, and show the most laborious invec- 
tigation. There are no tables of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, except for a sin^e vear, 
1848, as no registry system ia provided ier. 

C/tma^tf .»'• * A variation of eighty^three 
degrees between the heat and cold of difie* 
rent days of the same year, and of fonty-siz 
degrees in the different hours of the saoae 
day, in South Carolina, is to be found ia its 
historical records.' This sodden chan«e of 
forty-six degreea is recorded by Dr. Chfll* 
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mers as occurring io 1751. In 1813, it » 
■tated that there was a fail of forty-foar de- 
grees in a few hoars. Dr. Sbecat moutioDs 
a fiill of thirty-three degrees in twelve hours, 

Jl^cnrring in 1819. At the present time, 
owever, such great yariations are not so 
common. In Dr. Chalmers' tables for ten 
years, from 1750 to 1759, the mean annual 
temperature was sixty-eight degrees; for the 

Seriod of ten years, from 1809 to 1818, Dr. 
hecut gives the mean annual temperature at 
sixty degrees, or a difference of eight degrees 
in the mean annual temperature of the city 
in the space of sixty years. From 1840 to 
the present time, the mean annual tempera- 
tare has been sixty-four degrees; showing 
an increase of the mean temperature of four 
decrees since 1819." 

Yellow Fever,^-The inhabitants were ex- 
empt from 1750 to 1799, except a few cases 
in 1753 and 1755. From 1792 to 1801, the 
westerly winds prevailed, and yellow fever 
raged every summer except two. In the 
next ten years, the fever was very fatal in 
years when this wind most prevailed. 

" Yellow fever first prevailed as an epide- 
mic in this city in 1699 or 1700 ; the exact 
date cannot now be ascertained. According 
to the account given of it by Dr. Hewet, it 
prevailed in that year very extensively, car- 
ried off a large number of the inhabitants, 
including many of the chief men of the pro- 
vince, and was called the plasue. The Mame 
disease recurred in 1703, and caused as fear- 
ful a mortality as at its previous visitation. 
From this period, no mention is made of its 
occurrence until 1728, when it again occur- 
red, and was then first called Yellow Fever, 
although from the description given of the 
two former epidemics, there can be no doubt 
of the identit)r of the last with the two pre- 
ceding. In this year, also, it caused a great 
number of deaths. In the year 1732, it com- 
menced its ravages in May, and continued 
until September or October; during the 
height of the epidemic, from eight to twelve 
white« were buried daily. It again appeared 
in 1739, 1745, and 1748, and is said to have 
raged as severely in these years as in 1732. 
The number of deaths which it caused in 
those years cannot now be ascertained. From 
1748 to 1792,. no epidemics of yellow fever 
occurred, although it is stated that io 1753 
and 1755, a few sporadic cases were seen. 
In 1792 a new series of epidemics occurred ; 
it raged in that year, in 1794, 1795, 1796, 
1797, 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1804, 1807. 
The deaths from it, in those years in which 
any account is to be found, were ^- in 1799, 
839; in 1800, 184; in 1802, 96; in 1804, 
148 ; and in 1807, 162. 

" Ftom 1807 to 1817, a period of tenycara, 
tiiere was nearly a complete exemption from 
epidemics of this disease. In this latter 
year it reappeared, and caused 270 deaths, df 
which a large number were children. In 
1819, it again prevailed epidemically, cauft- 



in^ 176 deaths. In the next year it pre- 
vailed slightly, but did not become epidemic 
In 1824, another serious epidemic occurred, 
which carried off 231 persons. From this 
period, 1824, to 1838, no serious visitation of 
yellow fever occurred, although several cases 
of it existed in each of the years 1827, 1828» 
1834, 1836. In 1838, the most serious epi- 
demic occurred which has been known in the 
annals of Charleston, and causing the largest 
mortality which has ever resulted firom the 
disease in this city. In 1839, it was again 
epidemic, but to a much less extent than da- 
rmg the former year. From 1839 to the 
present time, nine years have elapsed, during 
which the city has been exempt from the 
visitations of the scourge, and it is a question 
vitally important to her interests, whether 
this exemption is to continue, or whether 
it is but one of those pauses which have oc- 
curred at various intervals in her histoiy. 
This problem can be solved by time only."* 

Mortality. — The small-pox has prevailed 
epidemically several times in the early histo- 
ry of the city, and, in 1738 and 1769, most 
frightfully. The cholera also raged in 1836. 
The tables exhibit, in a very favorable light, 
the health of this city, amonff the white po- 
pulation, for all ages under fifteen ; the pro- 
portional mortality being lower, at this age» 
than either Lowell or Surrey; the fonner 
accounted the healthiest city in the United 
States, the latter the healthiest in all Eng- 
land. Among the black population, the pro- 
portional mortality is higner at this age than 
in Lowell or Surrey, but lower than in the 
other cities named. In the whole popula- 
tion, under fifteen, the rate of mortality is 
lower than in any other city named except 
Surrey. For the ages from fifteen to sixty, 
however, the comparison is by no means 
favorable to Charleston ; the proportional 
mortality of this class of her population, both 
white and black, being higher than in any of 
the cities named, except Liverpool. For the 
whole population above sixty, the proportion* 
al mortality is higher than in any of the 
other cities. In the white population, above 
sixty, the rate of mortality is rather lower 
than in Liverpool and London, but higher 
than in the other cities. The cause of this 
increased mortality in the higher ages is a 
question of interest. It cannot be the result 
of climate, for, in unhealthy climates, the 
mortality among children is always greater, 
in proportion, than among adults. The 
source of the greater proportional mortalitj 
of the middle ages, must, therefore, be 
sought for in the dibits of the people, as this 
is the most fruitful cause of sickness and 
mortality to a population, this effects of cli* 
mate excepted. 

* Tlv& vellow fever has again paid a harried viait 
to his old Aiends in Charleston, merely to shavr lift 
has not fbrgotten thorn, 184Q..— £s. 
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CHARLESTON COMMBRCE, 1861. 

■TATIMSKT or COTTON AMD SIOB AT CHAELBSTQS. 



Ftcb S«pt 1, 1880, to Aoff SI, 18S1 
ExporUdIo B 1 Uol<d RiM 

llTCTpool 11,844 175,880 4,858. 

ScoUand 11 7,341 1. 

Other British ports — 10,054 0,a«0 . 

Total Gi«ftt Britain 11,855 198,715 14,114 '. 

... 8,381 81,084 3,918 '. 

V.'. — v.'.'.'.'.'.'. 8,858'.!;.*;.;! 8,809 ! 
Total Franco 8,881........ 88,887 5,187; 



Havre 

Marseilles 

Other French ports 



Holland 

Belgiom 

North of Enrope. 



Total N. of Enrope. 



814 2,401 . 

8,899 8,500. 

9,040 17.234 . 



18,159. 
85i«l. 



South of Enrope — .. 

Westlndles,^ — .. 

Total fbreign ports 18,570 854,448. 



.82,185 

. 697 ; 

.19,010 . 
.01,088; 



Boston 10., 

§hode Island, Ac 19., 

ew-York 8,181.. 

Fhiladelphla , — . 

Baltimore and NorfUk — ., 

New-Orleans, 4m} — .. 

Other U. S. ports — .. 



. 16,774 8,161 . 

. 8,435 20. 

.108,004 89,317 . 

. 11,138 5,848. 

. 7,890 5,203 . 

. — 15.384. 

. — 850. 



Total coastwise 8,310 140,841 64,083 

Grand total 15,786. 894,688 135,166 . 



Fnm S«pll, 1849, to An. tl, WA 
8 I Uold Rloe 

.11,858 137,559 8,181 

18 5,549 8 

. — 10,644 .11,375 

: 11,871 153,758 .19,658 

; 8,405. 89,696 4,577 

'. — ;;;.'!!:; 'mv/.y...'. iwi 

! 8,495. 80,587 7,408 

' — 8,066 8,868 

— 4,180 5,888 

— 8,746 81,571 



8,944.. 
19,988. 



.80,341 

. 800 
.16,416 



M,866 

80 

18 

8,088....... 



.813,305 78,988 

. 88,690 8,188 

. 4,556 157 

. 99,863 80,088 

. 15,564 5,188 

. 9,836 4,405 

. — 13,384 

158 850 



. 8,071 158,188 s00,484 

, 16,437. ..365,887 134,417 



OOMPABATIYB KXI>OBT OP BOVOH BICB AND LCMBBB, FBOM THl POBT OP CHABLBSTON. 



FromS«pt 1. 18iO,leAi«. 81. 1851 
Ezpert^lto R.Rk«.badi LsMbM.ft 

LiTerpool 57,908 8,000... 

London 165,015 — ... 

Other BriUflh ports 100 68.454... 



From Smk 1, U48,to Aog SI, 18U 
R.KiNi.bMh Lnmb«r,fc«| 

42,834 345.050 

808,960 — 

.„.. - 134,944 



Total to Great Britain 883,017. 



76,434. 



75 38,898. 

81,147 332,725. 

— 4,316. 



.345,784 470,008 



3,071. 
86,033. 



Havre 

Bordeaux 

Other French ports 

Total France 31,888 365,735 28,108. 



48,438 
15,970 



64,398 



North of Europe 138,133. 

South of Europe — . 

West Indies, 4bc — . 



995,901.. 

654,816., 

1,536,907. 



.354,017 1,388,408 

. — *.... 1,083,635 

. — 1,813,409 



- 8,629,738 627,904 4,759,841 



Total ftyreign porta 388,878. 

Boston 40,804 647,818 3,739. 309,005 

Bhode Island, *c — 8,462,758 — 3,413,760 

New-York 81,147 1,033,834 50,195 750,500 

Philadelphia , — 54)17,834 — 5,918,304 

Baltimore and Norfolk — 3,381,060 — 1,383,407 

Other United States ports — 3,083,800 — 3,373,168 

Total 



61,351 14,505,498 53*938 18,947,144 

^ ...18,706,984 



Grand total .443,788 18435,831 581,888 

CINCINNATI TRADE. 

DIPOBTS INTO CUICnfirATI FOB FITB TBABS, COMBCBircmO 8XPTBMBBB IST, ABD BKVINO AUGUST 8l8T, 

BACH TBAB : 

ABTICLB8. 1846-*47. 1847-.*48. |848->49. 1649->S0. 1850-^51 

Apples, green, barrels 86,993 38,674 , ;28,109 6,446 ]6,0M 

Beeflbarrels 186 659 348 801 1,101 

Becr;uerces 5 — 87 15 18 

Bagging, pieces 5,561 79,828 8,094 884 — 

Barley, bushels 79,890 165,588 87,460 187,985 111,857 

Beans, bushels 11,668 8,757 8,06t 5,iS65 8MSX 
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OUIOUINATI THADB. 

IHPOKTS IHTO OINCtmrATI— O0fl<tflll«tf. 

ABTicLls. 184«-'47. 1847.'48. 1848-'49. 1840-'5O. 1850.'51. 

Bmter, barrels 6,345 0,0S5 7,7«1 8,674 8,85© 

Butter, firkins and kegs 7,090 6,405 7,999 7,487 ll,oa 

Blooms.tons «,017 8,203 9,519 8,545 8,787 

Bran, Ac , saeks 14,594 1,941 81,995 49,075 50,970 

Candles, boxes 207 133 414 718 607 

Com.boshels 896,258 861,315 844,810 649,827 488,109 

Com,meal 56,775 89,542 5,504 3,688 5,508 

Cider, barrels 8,261 8,889 4,346 453 1,047 

Cheese,ca8ke 483 164 281 97 74 

Cheese,boxes 189,301 138,800 148,965 165,940 805,444 

Coiton,bale8 12,528 13,476 9,058 8,551 7,168 

Coffee,sacks 59,387 80,943 74,961 67,170 91,177 

Codfish, drums 292 311 515 464 441 

Cooperage, pieces 186,186 179,946 147,352 801,711 146,691 

Eggs, boxes and barrels 561 4,035 4,504 8,041 5,956 

Flour, barrels 518,597 151,518 447,844 881,859 488,778 

Feathers, sacks 8,768 4,467 4,908 8,432 2,868 

Fish, sund. barrels 16,836 19,815 18,146 14,527 19,886 

Fish, kegs and kits 2,142 725 1,059 1,290 8,694 

Fruit, dried, bushels 88,871 r,464 88,317 11,802 41,884 

Grease, barrels 488 585 878 1,169 876 

01aa8,boxe8 ... 16,002 80,281 83,868 34,945 87,090 

Glassware, packages 17,121 15,025 19,809 85,718 38,619 

Hemp, bundles and bales 86,678 15,349 11,161 12,062 13,854 

Hldes,loo8e 84,376 88,745 83,766 80,280 8,188 

Hides, green, lbs 7,513 10,829 22,774 14,181 85,484 

Hay,bi3eB 7,049 8,086 12,751 14,452 12,601 

Herring, boxes 1.603 4,191 2,960 3,546 3,888 

Hogs,head 38,774 49,847 68,176 60,902 111,4» 

Hop8,bales 1,064 645 238 799 756 

Iron and Steel, pieces 188,215 197,120 187,864 186,832 835,039 

Iron and Steel, bundles 33,468 34,213 89,680 55,168 66,800 

Iron and Steel, tons 1,685 827 1,768 8,019 8,570 

Lead,pig8 43,675 39,607 45,544 49,197 59,418 

Lard, barrels 81,991 87,978 88,514 84,178 86,848 

Lard,keg8 82,722 41,714 48,187 63,327 31,087 

Leather, bundles 5,069 6,579 8,975 9,620 10,897 

Lemons,boxe8 2,185 3,068 4,181 4,183 3,370 

Lime.barrels 82,016 63,364 61,278 66,482 57,587 

Liquors, hhds. and pipes 3,869 3,115 4,476 5,802 1,465 

Merchandise and sundry pks 863,940 881,537 68,582 808,523 175,138 

" " tons 7,941 7,308 837 4,540 3,370 

Molasses, barrels 87,218 51,001 52,591 64,003 61,490 

Malubushels 12,562 7,999 89,910 41,982 21,350 

NaU8,kegs 54,918 59,983 55,893 88,073 83,761 

OU.barrels 5,663 6,618 7,427 5,049 6,764 

Oranges, boxes and bbls 4,137 5,007 4,317 6,819 9,301 

Oakum,bale8 1,100 1,486 1,423 1,799 1,780 

Oat8,bu8hels 878,127 194,557 185,733 191,924 164,838 

OU Cake, pounds 8,825,988 2,811,793 1,767,421 87,870 194,000 

Pork and Bacon, hhds 5,476 4,430 6,178 7,564 6,277 

Pork and Bacon tierces 124 140 465 8,358 1,188 

Pork and Bacon, barrels 40,581 69,828 44,867 43,227 31,595 

Pork, in bulk, pounds 8,027,399 9,643,063 9,849,380 1,825,756 14,631,380 

Potatoes, barrels 15,829 22,439 17,269 3,898 19,640 

Pig Metal, tons 15,868 81,145 15,618 17,811 19,110 

Pimento and P^per, bags 3,180 8,455 1,957 8,598 8,027 

Rye.bttshels 41,016 84,336 28,833 83,397 44,808 

Rosin, dec, barrels 5,004 11,668 3,398 18,340 18,511 

Raisins, boxes 11,990 29,795 14,927 11,936 15,648 

Rope, Twine, Ac 8,008 7,806 8,950 8,061 2,007 

Rice,tlerces 1,145 8,494 8,365 8,656 4,788 

Sugar, hogsheads 16,649 87,158 88,685 86,760 89,808 

Sugar,barrel8 7,196 11,175 7,575 18,005 18,384 

Sugar,boxes 5,117 8,928 1,847 8,467 3,618 

Seed, flax, barrels 85,753 88,060 88,859 15,570 80,319 

fieed,grass 4,964 4,968 5,929 4,432 4,104 

fieed,hemp \ 290 214 510 814 58 

Sal^sacks 56,292 65,265 76,985 110,650 50,474 

Bambarrela 124,366 94,728 76,496 114,107 79,858 

Shot,kefS 1,118 809 818 1,447 1,567 

Tea,packages 5,443 8,931 7,418 9,802 7,821 

Tobacco, hogsheads 6,800 4,051 8,471 3,313 3,701 

Tobacco, bales 888...'.. 1,839 1,811 887 1,697 

Tobacco, boxes and kegs 9,241 14,815 12,463 17,772 19,915 

Tallow, barrels 1,748 2,473 1,829 1,885 3,681 

Wines, bbls. and qr. cks 4,006 8,851 8,663 6,874 3,401 

Wines, baskets and boxes 1,419 8,878 8,101 4,896 5,660 

Wheat, bushels 590,809 570,818 885,388 888,699 388,000 

Wool,bales 8,960 1,948 1,686 1,877 IJBO 

Whiskey, barrels 184,639 170,486 165,419 186,678 844,044 

<;otton Yam, packages 9,871 6,408 5,508 8,404 5Jm 

Cotton, bales I46,M1 888,095 868,808 174,885 181,501 
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iXPOftTt raOM OlirOIRIVATI TOB TWO TSAB8. 



1849-'50. 



1850-'51. 
....8,064 
....5,038 
...19,937 
....9,356 
....1,832 
...8,735 
....3,258 
...36,185 
....5,789 
...8,212 
...26,137 
....2,148 
25 



25,098 
.. 963 
.11,707 
.19,823 
.30,200 
.20,762 
122,066 
2,974 



Apples, green, barrels 3,519. 

Alcohol, barrels 3,302 . 

Beef, barrels , . . . . 7,558 

Beef, tierces 6,625 

Beans, barrels 2,469 

Brooms, dozen 7,355 

Bauer, barrels 964 

Butter, firkins and kegs 24,393 

Bran, dbc, sacks 4,322 

Ba^ng, pieces 9,353 

Com, sacks 57,248 

Com Meal, barrels 1,179 

Cheese, casks 106 

Cheese, boxes 86,902. . . . 121,755 

Candies, boxes 67,447.... 11 3,412 

CatUe,head 30 440 

Cotton, bales 1,896 5,132 

Coffee, sacks 22,030 88,158 

Cooperage, pieces 73,637 63,804 

Eggs, barrels 4,246 7,258 

Floor, barrels 98,908.... 390,131 

Feathers, sacks 5,380 4,095 

Fmit, dried, boshsLi 1,850 17,480 

Grease, barrels 7,597 4,426 

Grass, seed, barrels 2,528 2,830 

Horses, head 468 599 

Hay,bales 564 638 

Hemp, bales 1 , 164 3, 1 12 

Hides, lbs 62,865 48,079 

Hides, nnmber 11,225 12,459 

Iron, pieces 54,075... 108,255 

Iron, bundles 36,245 44,110 

Iron, tons 5,767 9,776 

Lard, barrels 38,192 30,391 

Lard, kegs 170,167 71,300 

TALVB OP 8PSCIFIC ASTICLBS IICPOBTBD INTO CIKCIinf ATI FROM 8BPTBMBBB 1, 1850, TO 8BPTBMBEB 1, 
1851, AMD THB COBBESPOMDINO TIMB LAST SBASON.. 



▲BTicLBs. 1849-^50. 1850-^51. 

Lard Oil, barrels 16,984 26,110 

Linseed OU, barrels 4,879 7,821 



Molasses, barrels 25,878. 

OU Cake, tons 743. 

Oats, sacks 5,023. 

Potatoes, barrels 5,283 . . 

Pork and Bacon, hhds 23,529. 

Pork and Bacon, tes 22,477. 

Pork and Bacon, bbls 193,581 . . 

Pork and Bacon, bulk, lbs 13,448. 

Pork, boxes 2,310,699. . 4,753,953 

Rope, Ac, packages 3,151 6,272 

Soap, boxes 17,4l|3 21,553 

Sheep,head — 460 

Sugar, hogsheads 9,650 13,000 

Salt, barrels 29,509 28,585 

Salt, sacks 8,301 7,144 

Seed, flax, bbls 333 443 

Sundry mdze., pkgs 615,641 . . . .849,181 

Sundry mdse., tons 11,109 10,350 

Sundry liquors, bbls 11,798 19,297 

Sundry man'fac's, pes 56,810 22,103 

Sundry produce, pkgs 10,327 13,958 



Starch, boxes 9,491 . 

Tallow 4,311 . 

Tobacco, kegs and boxes 6,905 . 

Tobacco, hogsheads 4,847. 

Tobacco, bales 77. 

Vinegar, barrels 2,404. , 

Whiskey, barrels. . : 179,540. 

Wool, bales 2,156. . 

Wool, pounds 16,841 . , 

White Lead, kegs 40,294. 

Pieces, Castings 54,390. . 

Pieces, Castings, tons 2,385. . 



.14,109 
....5,927 
...18,345 
....2,856 
.... 160 
....3,756 
.231,324 
...2,725 
....4,836 
...50,857 
..36,266 
...1,121 



-1859-'51 . 

Arerage |>riee 



ASTictn Amooot Arerage |>riee TotelTslno LutMaaoa 

Apples, barrels 16,934 $100 $16,934 $11,278 

Beef, barrels 1,101 1100 11,010 7,209 

Barley, bushels 111,257 90 100,131 103,443 

Batter, barrels 8,259 12 99,198 99,198 

Batter, kegs 110,431 10 110,430 59,869 

Blooms, tons 2,727 60 00 165,620 152,700 

Com,bushel8 489,195 40 195,662 246,706 

Cheese, boxes 205,444 2 00 410,888 398,206 

Cotton, bales 7,168 40 00 286,720 384,795 

Cofffec,8acks 91,177 10 91,177 1,310,633 

Flour, barrels 482,772 3 50 1,689,702 1,101,329 

Hemp, bales 13,254 15 00 198,810 168,868 

Hogs, head 334,000 7 50 2,505 ,000 2,460,000 

Lead, pigs 59,413 3 00 207,945 167,208 

Lard, barrels 36,889 17 50 64,557 444,246 

Lard, kegs 31,087 3 50 108,804 151,984 

Molasses, barrels 61,490 12 00 733,880 694,033 

Oats, bushels 163,258 35 11,140 57,577 

Bacon, hogsheads 6,277 50 00 813,850 249,579 

Bacon, tierces 1,183 2500 29,575 28,296 

Pork, barrels 31,595 12 00 37,940 381,350 

Pork, pounds 14,637,330 53j 804,723 497,156 

Pig Metal, tons 16,110 25 00 402,950 447,486 

Rice, tierces 4,783 25 00 119,575 85,344 

Sugar, hogsheads 29,808 60 00 1,708,480 1,364,763 

Sugar, barrels 18,584 14 00 260, 176 195,075 

Sugar, boxes , 3,612 3000 108,360 57,208 

Wheat, bushels 588,660 70 272,062 302,756 

Whiskey, barrels 244,047 8 00 1,952,376 1,680,102 

The total value of the abOTO this year is $13,146,348, against $12,668,379 last year. 



DBSTIIfATION OP 8PB0IPIBD ABTICLBB BXPOBTED PBOM THB PORT OP CIMCINBATI. 



eoKMODinss 



To other dowa- 
livcr ports 

.. 68 



To Now-Otlaai 

Beef, barrels 19,319 . . 

Beef, tierces 8,677., 

Butter, barrels 1,850 867 

Butter, firkins and kegs 85,200 959 

Com, sacks 15,672 8,519 . 



To np-riTor 



814. 
657. 

2. 

15. 
196. 



By, 



lUOwayi 
236... 
14... 
539... 



790.. 



la^otta 
..1,611 
.. 96 

'.'. 815 
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OHIOAGO IKTIRFAL llfPBOVIimrT OOimHTION— 1847. 



DBfTIlUTION OP 87I0IFIKB ABTIOLBt IXPOITBD FBOM TU FOftT OF CDICnniATX— «Oflfimiftf. 

To olhflr dow». Tovp-rhrv ^ flMUlf d 

ooMMomnw T1»N«w^0i1mm lirw porta ports ' RaUimTi 

CheeM , W,«S8 48,438 9,1M 1,900... 

CAndlM,boxM 70,94* tO,«7a 10,695 0,105... 

CoUon,baI«B — 10 8,182 1,040... 

Coffee, Mck0 10 1S,4S0 7,853 17,850... 

Floor, btrrelfl »1,«00 •5,048 7,719 4,850... 



990 

522 



Ifon,pieoea 0>M)8 

IroiifbundlM 1,508 

Iron, tons 04 . 

Lanl,barrei» 99,854 

Lurd,keg8 60,380 

Lard oU, barrels 18,017. 

LinoeedoU 4,443. 

Molaraes 88. 

Pork, liofslioada 19,044. 

Pork, tierces 11,341. 

Pork, barrels 112,629. 

Pork, poands 1 ,845,800 755,800 1 ,559,280 

Soap, boxes 9,495 0,440 8,600 

Sagar, hogskeads — 1,490 4,378 

Wbiskey, barrels 140,001 50,164 81,981 



.54,894. 
.95,981. 
. 1,841.. 
. 117. 
.. 5,858. 
. 1,547.. 
. 1,809.. 
. 9,005.. 
. 1,818. 
18., 
1,055. 



0,634 40,119 

9,189 15,144 



.95,677 



919. 
. 8,977. 
. 5,739. 
. 8,796.. 
. 1,049.. 
.19,711.. 
. 8,809.. 
. 8,759., 
3,801. 



117 

i,au 

1,587 



8,159 
... 4,148 
... 9,893 

... 7,290 — 

... 974 — 

... 9,589 — 

... 1,054 1,319 

... 044 49 

... 4,608 3,781 

1,099,053 9^,899 

... 9,008 375 

... 7,190 — 

... 8,908 17,990 



ATISAOB PBICB HIW-OBLXAHS SUOUt AHD MOLA8SI8, BIO OOFFBB, OOBB, FLOUB, AHA WHXAT, AT 

OIlfCIlflfATI. 



N.a 



N.0.& 



September. 



.eeBU..349( 7 



October 85 

November 83 . 

December 99H. 

January 28 J4 • 

Pebmary 99%. 

March .w. 39 . 

April 83X. 

B«ay *. 34 . 

June 34 . 

Joly 88 . 

August 33 . 



.OK. 
...5^. 
....0 . 
,...0J<.. 
....6 .. 
...5)4. 
....<J . 
....OIC. 
....6%. 



RioCoflbo 

...IZH.- 
....19 .. 
...11 .. 
...115< 
...15H: 
...19 .. 
...IIX.. 
...IIH.. 
...lOli.. 
... 9%.. 
... 954.. 
... 9)4.. 



Oon 

...49 . 

...44 , 

...38 . 

...37 . 
...39)4. 
...39>6. 

...87 . 

...37 . 

...37 . 

...87 . 

...37 . 

...87 . 



Floor 
.$8 55.. 
. 857.. 
. 854 . 
. 868.. 
. 807 . 
. 859.. 
. 348.. 
. 848.. 
. 8 47.. 
. 385.. 
. 815.. 
. 890.. 



WhMk 
...70 
...,70 
....68J4 
....75 
...76 
....71|g 
....67 
...71 
....70X 
....70H 
....63 
....69 



CHICAGO INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENT CONVENTION— 1847.— The fol- 
io wiDg propositions, prepared by the Hon. 
John C. Spencer, of New- York, were adopted 
by the Convention : 

** 1. That the Constitution of the United 
States was framed by practical men, for 
practical purposes, declared in the preamble 
— * to provide for the common defence, to 

S remote the general welfare, and to secure 
le blessings of liberty ;* and was mainly 
designed 'to create a government, whose 
functions should be adequate to the protec- 
tion of the common interests of all the 
states, or of two or more of them, which 
could not be maintained by the action of the 
separate states. That in strict accordance 
with this object, the revenues derived from 
commerce were surrendered to the General 
Government, with the express understand- 
ing that they should be applied to the pro- 
motion of those common interests. 

<* 2. That among these common interests 
and objects, were Ist, Foreign commerce, 
to the regulation of which, the powers of 
the states, severally, were confessedly ina- 
dequate ; and Sd, internal trade and naviga- 
tion, wherever the concurrence of two or 
more states was necessary to its prosecu- 
tion, or where the expense of its mainten- 
ance should be equally borne by two or 
more states, and where, of course, those 
states must necessarily have a voice in its 



regulation ; and hence resulted the consti- 
tutional grant of power to Congress, * to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the states.* 

**3. That being thus possessed both of 
the means and of the power, which were 
denied to the states respectively, Congress 
became obligated by every consideration of 
good faith and common justice, to cherish 
and increase both the lunds of commerce 
thus committed to its care, by expanding 
and extending the means of conducting 
them, and of affording them all those facili- 
ties, and that protection which the States 
individually would have afforded, had the 
revenues and authority been left to 
them. 

<*4. That this obligation has ever been 
recognized from the foundation of the go- 
vernment, and has been fulfilled partially, 
by erecting lighthouses, building piers for 
harbors, breakwaters and sea mils, remo- 
ving obstructions in rivers, and providing 
other facilities for the commerce carried on 
from the ports on the Atlantic coast ; and 
the same obligations have been fulfilled to a 
much less extent, in providing similar faci- 
lities for * commerce among the States;' 
and that the principle has Men most em- 
phatically acknowledged to embrace the 
western lakes and rivers, by appropriations 
for numerous lighthooses upon them, which 
appropriations nave never oeen questioned 
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in Oanprrasf, as wanting in consUtational 
aolhontj. 

** 6. Thai thus, by a series of acts which 
have received the sanction of the pec^le of 
the United States, and of every department 
of the Federal Grovemment, under all ad- 
ministrations, the common understanding 
of the intent and objects of the framers of 
the Constitution, in granting to Conffress 
tha power to regulate commerce, has been 
confirmed by the people, and this under- 
standing has become asvmuch a part of that 
instrument, as any one of its most explicit 
provisions. 

•♦6. That the power *to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
States, and with the Indian tribes,' is, on 
its face, so palpably applicable in its whole 
•ztent, to each of the subjects enumerated 
equally, and in the same manner, as to ren- 
der any attempt to make it more explicit, 
idle, and futile ; and that those who admit 
the rightfal application of the power to 
foreign commerce, by facilitating and pro- 
tecting its operations,* by improving harbors, 
and Clearing out navi^ble rivers, cannot 
consistently deny that it authorizes similar 
&cilities to 'commerce among the states.* 

** 7. That * foreign commerce' itself is 
dependent upon internal trade, for the dis- 
tribution of its freights, and for the means 
of payinff for them ; so that whatever im- 
proves the one, advances the other ; and 
Uiey are so inseparable, that they should be 
regarded as one. That an export from the 
American shore to a British port in Canada, 
is as much foreign commerce as if it had 
been carried directly to Liverpool ; and that 
sn exportation to Liverpool neither gains 
nor loses any of the characteristics of fo- 
reign commerce, by the directness or cir- 
cuity of the route, whether it passes through 
a custom-house on the British side of the 
St-tLawrence, or descends through that river 
and its connecting canals to the ocean, or 
whether it passes along the artificial com- 
munications and nataral streams of any of 
the states to the Atlantic 

**8. That the General Government, by 
extending its jurisdiction over the lakes and 
navigable rivers, subjecting them to Hhe 
eame laws which prevail on the ocean, and 
on its bays and ports, not only for the pur- 
pose of revenue, but to give security to life 
and property, by the regulation of steam- 
boats, has precluded itself from denying 
that jurisdiction for any other legitimate 
regulation of commerce. If it has power to 
control and restrain, it must have power to 

S9tect, assist, and facilitate ; and if it 
nies the jurisdiction in the one mode of 
action, it must renounce it in the other. 

** 9. That in consequence of the peculiar 
dangers of the navigation of the lakes, 
aiismg from the want of harbors for shelter, 



and of the Western rivers, from snags and 
other obstructions, there are no parts of the , 
United States more emphatically demand- 
ing the prompt and continued care of the 
government, to diminish those dangers, and 
to protect the property and life exposed to 
them; and that any one who can regard 

f>rovisions for those purposes as sectional, . 
ocal, and not national, must be wanting in 
information as to the extent of the commerce . 
carried on upon those lakes and rivers, and 
of the amount of teeming population occu- 
pied or interested in that navigation. 

** 10. That having regard to relative popu- 
lation, and to the extent of commerce, the 
appropriations heretofore made for the in- 
tenor rivers and lakes, and the streams con- 
necting them with the ocean, have not been 
in a lust and fair proportion to those made 
for the benefit of the ports, harbors, and na- 
vigable rivers of the Atlantic ports ; and 
that the time has arrived when this injus- 
tice should be corrected in the only mode in 
which it can be done, by the united, deteiw 
mined, and persevering efforts of those 
whose riffhts have been overlooked. 

'* 11. That independent of this right to 
protection of * commerce amonff the States,' 
the right of * common defence," guarantied 
by the Constitution, entitles those citizens 
inhabiting the country bordering upon the in- 
terior lakes and rivers, to such safe and con- 
venient harbors as may afford shelter to a 
navy, whenever it shall be rendered neces- 
sary by hostilities with our neighbors ; and 
that the construction of such harbors cannot 
safely be delayed to the time which will 
demand their immediate use. 

" iJi. That the argument most commonly 
urged against appropriations to protect 
* commerce among the States,' and to de- 
fend the inhabitants of the frontiers, that 
they invite sectional combinations to insure 
success to many unworthy objects, is 
founded on a practical distrust of the repub- 
lican principles of our government, and of 
the capacity of the people to select compe- 
tent and honest representatives. That it 
may be urged with equal force againt leffis 
lation npon any other subject involving 
various and extensive interests. That a 
just appreciation of the rights and interests 
of all our fellow-citizens, in every quarter of 
the Union, disclaiming selfish and local pur- 
poses, will lead intelligent representatives 
to such a distribution of the means in the 
treasury, upon a system of moderation and 
ultimate equality, as will in time meet the 
most urgent wants of all, and prevent those 
jealousies and suspicions which threaten 
the most serious oangers to our confede- 
racy. 

" 18. That we are utterly incapable of 
perceiving the difiference between a harbor 
for shelter and a harbor for commeroe, and 
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ffoppose that a mole or pier which wiU 
afford safe anchorage ana protection to a 
vessel against a stomii must necessarily 
improve such harbor, and adapt it to com- 
mercial purposes. 

<* 14. That the revenues derived from im- 
ports on foreign goods belon^r to all the 
people ; and the public lands bemgthe com- 
mon heritage of all our citizens, so long as 
all these resources continue, the imposition 
of any special burden on any portion of the 
people, to obtain the means of accomplish- 
ing objects equally within the duty and the 
competency of the General Government, 
would be unjust and oppressive. 

•* 16. That we disavow all and every 
attempt to connect the cause of internal 
trade and of * commerce among the States,' 
with the fortunes of any political party, but 
that we seek to place that cause upon such 
immutable principles of truth, justice, and 
and constitutional doty, as shall command 
the respect of all parties, and the deference 
of all candidates for public favor." 

CALIFORNIA, NEW-MEXICO, AND 
THE PASSAGE BETWEEN THE AT- 
LANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS.— 
Having adjusted the great questions of Ore- 
gon and Ualifomia, so long distracting the 
popular mind, the American people are now 
setting themselves down, after the usual 
fashion, to count up their gains and their 
losses, and strike the balance-sheet. The 
"pen" with them is "as powerful as the 
sword," and that is irretiitible. 

Having a thousand miles of coast upon the 
Pacific, and three times as much upon the 
Atlantic, subject to our sway, we are natu- 
rally solicitous, by some process or other, to 
narrow the distance between the oceans, and 
cause them to mingle their commerce, if not 
their waters, by a readier passage than that 
through the storms of the southern seas, or 
over many a granite mountain for wearisome 
months, through the heart of the continent 
itself 

In Yankee ingenuity there is that which 
is illimitable, and it is baffled by no combina- 
tions or difficulties whatever. That it can 
discourse at a thousand or five thousand 
miles with the same facility and rapidity as 
across a chamber, and without an extra effort 
of breath, is a mere trifle. Our children 
shall throw away the telegraph as a play- 
thing and a bauble, with the same contempt 
that Jupiter's lazy, inert log was trampled 
upon, in days of yore, by the reveUers, at 
first impressed with such awe at its pre- 
sence. 

There is, perh^[>8, no better mode of ac- 
counting for the extraordinary fact, that, 
despite of all the glorious achievements of 
science within the past few years, the moon 
«till continues at the provoking and inap- 



proachable distance of some two hundred and 
odd thousand miles, than this, that the same 
science has almost irresistibly demonstrated 
this satellite " uninhabited and uninhabita- 
ble." Had our telescopes, on the contrary, 
exhibited green fields, and fertile plains, and 
pleasant water-courses, and broad cultivated 
acres, and a population evidently in want of 
cotton goods, clocks, ice, razor-strops, and 

Eenknives, some of our indefatigable traders 
ad made explorations thitherward long ago, 
and ten to one by a new-fangled process 
in galvanism, magnetism, or any other tm, 
as yet undreamed of in philosophy, because 
unneeded— discovered a gap somewhere, in 
space, through which a pedlar at least could 
find his way, and bring back to his countiy- 
men the gladsome news, that their celestial 
highnesses were willing and anxious for a 
treaty of reciprocal amity and commerce ! A 
colony, a revolution, annexation, become then 
but matters of course ! 

But we have not the time for a lengthened 
paper, though the subject might be regarded 
inexhaustible ; and we have already fallen 
into a vein which ill comports with the gra^ 
vity of the present occasion. 

Our object is, to present a few pages upon 
the proposed connection between the oceans, 
in addition to what we have so elaborately 
published in previous volumes of the Review, 
and also, to mmish the latest and most relia- 
ble information in regard to the character, 
resources, etc., of New-Mexico and Califor- 
nia. 

We begin by introdUbing the letter of 
Lieut. Maury to the Hon. John C. Calhoun, 
which the writer kindlv furnished us some 
time ago, but which has been delayed for 
various reasons until now. It is too import- 
ant, however, to be omitted altogether. 
National Observatory, 

March 29y 1848. 

Dkar Sir : — I have the pleasure of send- 
ing you. las you requested I would do, a chart 
showing the relative distances to Monterey 
and the Columbia river from some of the 
principal points on the Atlantic coast. I 
have addea such other information as, iA my 
judgment, is calculated to throw light on the 
interesting subject, as to the best route across 
the country for reaching, by railroad, the Pa- 
cific coast of the United States. 

I am clearly of the opinion that a railroad, 
through the heart of the country to the most 
convenient point of our Pacific coast, is 
greatly more in accordance with the true in- 
teresU of the United States, than any route 
by canal or railroad that can be constructed 
across the narrow neck of land between 
North and South America. 

A chief value of a rail-road or canal con- 
sists in Its collateral advantages, so to speak, 
by which I mean the advantages which the 
coontiy and the people, in the vicinity of the 
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improTements, derive from it ; euch as the 
increased value of land and property of var 
xious kinds. 

The increased value which such property 
has derived from the rail-roads and canals in 
the United states, exceeds, I suppose, the, 
original cost of the works themselves. This, 
therefore, may be considered a perma- 
nent value attached to the property of our 
fellow-citizens, which no reverse of fortune, 
no enactment of laws, nothing but a destruc- 
tion of the works themselves, can ever des- 
troy. 

A canal between the two continents would 
not pass through the United States territory, 
and consequently the citizens of the United 
States would derive no such collateral advan- 
tages from it, nor her statesmen the prero- 
gative of taxing such increased value for the 
revenues of the country ; but they would 
derive them abundantly from a rail-road run- 
ning through the heart of the Union, and 
connecting its Atlantic with its Pacific 
ports. 

In this fact is included one of the many 
reasons which induced me ^ favor a rail-road 
across the country, in preference to a canal 
out of the country, for connecting the two 
oceans. 

The question, therefore, is : Where shall 
the rail-road begin on the Atlantic, and where 
shall it end on the Pacific 1 •> 

Unfortunately, the present state of topo- 
ffraphical information as to the several routes 
mat have been proposed for reaching the 
Pacific by rail-road, is not sufficient to afford 
a satisfactory reply to this question. I pro- 
pose to consider it, therefore, only in a geo- 
graphical and commercial point of view, 
^ving the final decision of the question to 
hydrographers and engineers, after they 
shall have made the necessary examinations 
and surveys. 

If we continue to increase our tonnage for 
the next two or three years, at the rate of 
increase for the last two or three, the ship- 
ping of the United States will then exceed 
that of Great Britain, and the commercial 
supremacy will be ours, so far, at least, as 
the business of fetching and carrying is con- 
cerned. 

If you will examine the accompanying 
chart, you will observe that I have drawn, 
geographically^ the dividing line of commerce 
between England and the Atlantic ports of 
the United States. Any point in this line is 
equi-distant from us and from England ; 
consequently England is nearer to all places, 
mcluding the ports of Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, and of Africa north of the equator, 
which are to the east of that dividing line, and 
gecgrapkicalljjf speaking, therefore, can meet 
us on that side qf it with advantage ; where- 
as, ail places on this side of that line, in- 
cluding ner American colonies, the West 
17 



Indies, and the States of Central and South 
America as fiur as the equator, are, geogra- 
phicallyt more favorably situated for com- 
merce with the United States than with 
England. 

Now it so happens, that this dividing line 
crosses the equator at what may be consider- 
ed the great thoroughfare of vessels trading to 
the south of it, whether they be English or 
American, or whether they be bound around 
Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. The 
winds are such as to make this the conunon 
and best place of crossing for all such ves- 
sels. 

Consequently, geographically speaking, the 
ports of Brazil, of the Pacific Ocean, China, 
and the East Indies, are as convenient to the 
Atlantic states of the Union as they are to 
England ; and the merchandise of the two 
countries may be said to meet there precisely 
on equal terms. 

Hitherto, the great channels of trade have 
led to Europe, yet, notwithstanding that the 
position of England is much more central 
than that of the United States with regard to 
Europe, (the vessels of the former making, 
in a week, voyages which it takes ours 
months to accomplish,) we have, under these 
disadvantages, never ceased to gain on our 
competitor, and are now about to pass 
her, with our ships, in the commercial 
race. 

The coasts of Oreffon and California are 
just be^nning to feel the energy of Amencan 
enterprise, and are fast filling up with our 
citizens. Where they ^, there commerce 
will come. The peoplmg of these coasts 
will greatly enlarge the commercial limits of 
the United States; extending them from 
lines into a greatly elongated ellipse with its 
conjugate centres, one on the Pacific, the 
other on the Atlantic. 

Having determined what port on the Pa- 
cific offers the most advantages for the com- 
mercial focus there, it will then be easy to 
project the major axis of this new commer- 
cial curve ; for the line across the country 
which joins these two centres will show, 
geographically, the best route for a rail-road 
between the two oceans. 

The shortest distance between two places 
that are not on the equator, or in the same 
longitude, is the arc of a great circle included 
between them ; and this arc appears on the 
chart as a curve. I have drawn such curves 
on the chart, and called them great circle 
routes, because they show the route by which 
a traveler may go from place to place, by 
accomplishing the smallest number of miles 
possible, supposing he could follow a line 
through the air. 

You will observe that the ^at circle, 
which shows the shortest navigable route 
between Chili, all the ports of Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Central America and Mexico, passes so 
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near to Monterey, that if a steamer bound 
fipom Chili to Shanghai, in China, were to 
pursue the shortest route which it is possible 
to go, she would make Cape St. Lucas, in 
Lower California, and mi^t touch at San 
Diego, Monterey, or San Francisco, by go- 
ingless than 100 miles out of her way. 

JBut if the point of departure were Panama, 
then it woula be 1,000 miles nearer to take 
the great circle via California, than to follow 
the straight compass course by way of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Monterey or San Francisco, therefore, may 
be regarded as the ffreat half-way house on 
the commercial road between Pacific Ameri- 
ca and the Indies ; and this route as the com- 
mercial circle of the Pacific Ocean. 

It will he observed that Astoria, in Oregon, 
occupies by no means such a central position 
with regard to the commerce of the world. 

The Une, commencing on the Pacific coast 
midway between Monterey and the mouth of 
the Columbia river, and drawn to Philadel- 
phia, I have called the dividing line of travel 
between Monterey and the inouth of the Co- 
lumbia. It Li so drawn throuffh the country, 
that any given point on it is equi-distant 
from those two places, so that a traveler 
who starts from any point to the south of 
this line is nearer to Monterey ; but if he 
start from a point to the north of it, he is 
nearer to the mouth of the Columbia. 

TABLB or bISTANCBS FBOM THE KNOLISH CBARmCL. 

To Boston (shortest navigable distance for 
steamers) 9,070 miles. 

Boston, via Albany and the lakes, to Chi- 
cago 1,000 

Chicago, by an air line, to Colombia river 1,050 



Were a rafl-road constructed from Mem- 

?his to Monterey, passengers from Chili, 
*eru, ^., x>n arriving at Panama, woold, 
instead of continuing on in the Pacific to 
California, save two or three days by cross- 
*ing over to Cha^res, taking a steamer 
thence to New-Orleans, and up the river to 
the Memphis and Monterey rail-road and 00 
across the country. 

For this reason, therefore, the route to 
China, via Charleston or New-Orleans, to 
Memphis, and thence to Monterey, would* 
for aU the travel to the south of us, be hun- 
dreds of miles nearer than the route up to 
Chicago and thence to the Columbia river ; 
nearer for most of the states of the confede- 
racy, and as near for the rest. 

The harbors of San Francisco and Monte- 
rey are good, and easy of ingress and egress. 
The mouth of the Columbia is dif&cult both 
of ingress and egreBS. In 1846, Lieutenant 
Howison, one of the most accomplished sea- 
men in the navy, was wrecked in attempting 
to get to sea from that river. He chartered 
another vessel for himself and crew to get to 
Monterey, 600 miles ; and though in sicht of 
the open sea, and drawing but eight feet of 
water, he was detained there sixty-two days, 
waiting for an opportunity to cross the bar. 
He was wrecked where the Exploring Expe- 
dition found water enough to float a 74.* 

Vessels in distress on the month of the 
Colombia river, have been baffled in their 
attempts to enter, and finally, after sundry 
trials, have found themselves compelled to 
ran down to the ports of California, where 
they are sure of getting an anchorage. 



Total. 



.5,330 



From English Channel, via Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, to Monterey ..5,100 

English Channel to Charleston, 

S. C, (by water) 8,300 

Charleston to Memphis (rail-road) 510 
Memphis to Monterey (air line). . . 1,500 

Total 5,370 

It thus appears that Monterey is quite as 
central to the European travel as is the 
mouth of the Columbia, with this advantage, 
however : the lakes are frozen up half the 
year, when the Columbia route is impassable ; 
whereas, if the travel from Europe come as 
far south as Philadelphia, Monterey then is 
the most convenient port. In truth, Chicago 
is quite as near to Monterey as to the mouth 
of the Columbia. 

"Wliile Monterey is, therefore, altogether 
as convenient a halting-place as the Colum- 
bia river for travelers from any part of Eu- 
rope to China, it has decidedly the advantage 
with regard to the travel from three-fourths 
of the states of the Union, from Brazil, the 
West Indies, and even from the Pacific ports 
of South America. I 



* " The Cadboro' anchored in Baiter's Bay (moatli 
of the Columbia river), November 17, 1840, whers 
we remained pent up by adverse winds and a turbu- 
lent sea on the bar until the 18th January. Her 
master, an old seaman, had been navigating this 
coast and river fbr the last eighteen years, and his 
vessel drew but eight feet of water ; yet in this long 
interval of sixty two days he could find no oppor- 
ttknity of getting to sea salbly. This is, in itseUl a 
commentary upon the dangerous character of tne 
navigation of the mouth of the Columbia."— K«Mrf 
0/ Lteta. Niel M. Howuwi, U. S. N., House of R«w^ 
SOT* Cmgress, 1st Session^ Mis. No, 29. 

'* I lay at anchor in Baker's Bav, some three hun- 
dred yards inside the Cape, from November 17, 1846, 
until January 18, 1847 ; and although we wereunlbr- 
tunately destitute of barometer and thermometer, 
we had a good opportunity of observing, daring 
these two vrinter months, the wind and weather. 
The heavens were almost always overcast ; the 
wind would spring up moderately at east, haul, 
within twenty-four hours, to south-east, increasing 
in force, and attended with rain. It would continue 
at this point some twenty hours, and shift suddenly 
in a hail storm to the sonth-wost ; whence, hauling 
westwardly and blowins heavy, accompanied with 
hail and sleet, it would give us a continuance of 
bad weather for three or four days, and force the 
enormous Pacific swell to break upon the shore ' 
with terrific violence, tossing its spray over the tops 
of the rocks, more than two hundred feet high. A 
day of moderate weather, with the wind south-east, 
might succeed this ; but before 4he sea on the bar 
would have sufliciently gone down to render it pass- 
able, a renewal of the south-easter would begin, 
and go on around the compass as before."— A. 
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The railroad to the Pacific shoold termi- 
nate at that port which presents the niost ad- 
vantages for oar fatore dockyard aad great 
naval station on the Pacific. That port is 
not the Oolambia river, for the reasons jast 
•tated. Moreover, the month of that nver 
will be overlooked by the English from the 
excellent ports of Yanconvers Island and 
the Straits of Fnca. While oar crippled 
vessels shonld be standing off and on, wait- 
ins to get in, they woald rail an easy prey to 
in&rior British crtiizers, which, in safety, 
coald watch their movements from the 
Straits of Faca.* 

Monterey and San Francisco are beyond 
the reach of such sarveillance ; moreover, 
they are in a better climate, and are midway 
oar line of the Pacific coast. They are in a 
most commanding position. Daring the 
naval operations in the Pacific against Mexi- 
co, oar men-o^war beat oat of the harbor of 
San Francisco in a gale of wind, so easy is it 
of ingress and egress. 

The harbors of California are convenient 
ibr, and are even now visited by, oar whale- 
men. Colambia river is not. There is a 
fleet in] the Pacific of 300 vessels, engajged 
in this basiness, manned by six or eight 
thousand of the best seamen of America. 

In money and in kind they expend, an- 
nnally, among the islands and ports of the 
Pacific, not less than one million of dollars. 
The facilities which a railroad to California, 
would offer in enabling them to overhanl, re- 
fit, and communicate with finends and own- 
ers in New-England, would attract this 
whole fleet there; and this vast amount of 
money woald be expended in our own 
country and among our own citizens, instead 
of being disbursed broadcast, as it now is, 
over that wide ocean. As long as there are 
breakers and a bar at the month of the 
Colambia, there can be in that harbor no at- 
traction for oar whale ships. 

The coast of California is a favorite place 
of resort for the whale. They come there to 
breed. 
» The chart has two small circles of a radius 
of 3,000 miles each; one drawn from the 
mouth of the Oolambia as a centre, the 
other from Monterey. The latter, from its 
facilities of ingress or egress, is in a geo- 



♦ " A very snog barbor has, within a few years, 
been soimded out, and taken possesflion of by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, on the south-eastern part 
of Vancouver's Island. They have named It Vlclo- 
riSt and is destined to become the most important 
British seaport contifuous to our territory. Eight- 
een feet water can be carried into its inmost re- 
cesses, which is a fine large basin. There is, be- 
sides, pretty good anchorage for IVigates outside the 
basin. The Company are making this their nrincl- 
pal shipping port ; depositing, by means or small 
craft, during the summer, aU their Airs aq^ other 
articles for the English market at this place, which 
is safe for their large ships to enter during the win- 
ter season. They no longer permit them to come 
into the Columbia between November and March." 
•^Lieut. HowiMon*s Report, 



graphical position to command the trade with 
all the places within these circles, except per- 
haps the ports of British and Russian Ame- 
rica. For six months in the year, the difil- 
calties in crossmg the bar of the Colambia 
would place these plapes nearer to the ports 
of California by days, if not by weeks and 
months. 

The chart also exhibits the geographical 
dividing lines of travel and of commerce. 
The broken line, through the Island of 
Japan, shows the dividing line of travel 
from London, by the overland route, to In- * 
dia, and from London through the United 
States, by railroad from Cnarleston, via 
Memphis, to Monterey. The nearest route 
to London, from all places to the east of this 
line, is through the United States ; but from 
all places to the west of it, the nearest route 
is through the Red Sea, and across the Isth- 
mus of Suez. These lines are all drawn with- 
out regard to tim e. They are mere geograph- 
ical lines, intended to represent distance in 
riauiieal miles. Were the railroad across the 
country completed, and the lines drawn with 
regard to time, they might probably be ex- 
tended a thousand miles or two farther to 
the westward ; for much of the distance to 
be overcome by the overland route is by 
water, and there is much less railroad travel- 
ins by that route than there would be by a 
rail road across the United States. 

A passenger can accomplish as many miles 
in two days by railroad, as he can in a week 
by water. 

The other broken line shows the dividing 
line of travel between London, via the over- 
land route, and this part of the country, via 
the Atlantic and Pacific Rail-road. 

The continaous and most westerly line 
shows the dividing line of commerce be* 
tween England, on the one hand, and oar 
Pacific ports on the other, supposing the 
English ships to pass, as they have to do, the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

This line exhibits many interesting facts, 
consequences, and significations. Among 
them, it shows that tue United States are 
now in a position which will soon enable 
them, geographically, to command the trade 
of Uie entire east; and that, commeroially 
speaking, our coimtry is in the centre of the 
people of the earth, and occupies a |)osition 
for trade and traffic with them which no 
nation that ever existed has held. 

Hitherto, in all parts of the world, except 
Europe and the West Indies, the ships of the 
two great competitors on the ocean have met 
on barely equal terms. An American and a 
British ship met in India, Chba, New-Hol- 
land, the Islands of the Pacific, or the ports 
of South America. One was owned in Lon- 
don or Liverpool, the other in some one of 
our Atlantic ports. To reach home, the^ 
both had to pursue the same route and sail 
the same number of knots. Bat now thai 
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Oregon and Oalifornia are Amerieanixed, all 
of these ports are nearer; and the chief 
among them* as Bombuy, Calcutta, Singa- 
pore, the ports of China, Japan, New-Hol- 
land, Aostralia, Polynesia, ana the islands of 
the east, many thousand miles nearer to the 
United States than to England. 

TABLE OP DISTANCES BT SEA. 

ToPoftaof 
To Xnfland ORlifornU 

From Persian Gulf U ,300 10,400 

" Bombay 11,500 9,800 

•* Calcutta 13,200 9,300 

" Singapore 12,300 7,400 

«» Canton 13,700 6,100 

" Shanghai 14,400 5,400 

«* Jeddo 15,200 4,500 

" New-Guinea 14,000 6,000 

** N.W.poinl of N.HoUandl 1,800 7,600 

« N. E. " •* 13,500 6,900 

" New-Zealand 13,500 5,600 

From Memphis, a centre point in the 
immense valley of the West, and one on 
the great natural and national highwa;^ from 
the Gulf to the Lakes, the distance, via Pa- 
nama and the Sandwich Islands, (the nsaal 
route,) to China, is 11,700 miles; but by^the 
proposed rail-road to Monterey and the great 
circle, thence to China, the distance is but 
6,900 miles. 

A rail-road across the country, in this 
direction, would, therefore, it may be ob- 
served, shorten the present and nearest prac- 
ticable route to China near 5,000 miles ; it 
would place us befure the commercial marts 
of MX hundred miUiont of people, and enable 
us, geographically, to command them. Open 
the needful channels, unbridle commerce, 
leave it to the guidance of free trade, and 
who shall tell the commercial destiny of this 
country t 

Rightly and wisely profiting by the ad- 
TBntages which are now opening to us, how 
long will it be before qur stunly rival will 
oaase to be regarded as such, and when we 
shall have no competitor for maritime supre- 
macy among nations 7 

From Monterey to Shanghai is 5,400 
miles ; midway between the , two, and 
right on the way-side, are the Fox or Eleu- 
tian Islands, with good harbors, where a 
depot of coal may be made for a line of 
steamers, for the establishment of which, I 
understand, Mr. King, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, is preparing a 
bill. 

Coal has been found on the surface, at San 
Diego and San Francisco, and Vancouver's* 
or Quadra Island. Formosa and the Islands 
of Japan abound with the most excellent 
qualities of this mineral. Supposing the 
ressels to be put upon this line to perform 
not better than the *' Great Western," and 
that the rail-road from Charleston, on the At- 



* Excellent coal has been found here. It is used 
by the EncHsh steamers, and is put on 'board at a 
■MIS nominal priee. 



lantic, be extended to Monterey, on the 
PaciBc, you might then drink tea in Charles- 
ton within the same month in which the leaf 
was gathered in China. 

The passage from Shanghai, allowing a 
day for coaling at the Fox Islands, can be 
made in twenty-six days from Monterey, and 
thence to Charieston by railroad, at the 
English rate of forty miles an hoar, in lest 
than three days. 

Hydrographical surveys, and topographical 
reconnoissances may show San Diego or San 
Francisco to be the beat terminus for the 
great railway. I have spoken of Monterey 
merely from its geographical position. Sao 
Francisco is a better harbor, and has, in its 
rear, a more fertile country. But whichever 
of the three be adopted, the selection will 
nut alter the point I nave been endeavoring 
to establish. 

A railroad from Charleston to Tennesaee it 
already completed. Memphis is above the 
yellow fever region of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. It is on the great river, and in a central 
position. A road thencej wonld cross the 
head-waters of the Arkansas, the Rio Grande 
and the Colorado; It would facilitate the 
overland trade with Mexico, and perhaps be 
the principal channel of foreign commerce 
for her people. 

Large amounts of bullion are annnallr 
shipped from Western Mexico, in British 
ships of war, for England. Owing to the 
route, and the uncertainties as to me time 
when a vessel of war may come for it, it 
may be assumed that this bullion does not 
reach England for eight or ten months after 
it is taken from the mines; during all of 
which time it is of course idle. Moreover, 
it pays a freight of two per cent, to the 
British officer and Greenwich Hospital, for 
conveying it in one of Her Majesty's vessels. 
Now, all this bullion would come, as fast as 
it was taken from the mines, over this road, 
and would perhaps be coined in our own 
mints instead of those of Europe. 

This route, as compared with one to the t 
Columbia river, is most convenient for a 
large portion of the citizens of Pennsylvania, 
all of Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and of all the states to the 
south of them ; and, considering the present 
routes, quite al convenient to the people of 
New England as is the proposed route to the 
Columbia. 

Besides, this last will be obstructed by 
snow and ice in the winter; the other never. 
Therefore, California offers the most con- 
venient terminus for the commerce and busi- 
ness of all the states, and the most desirable 
one for the purposes of the general govern- 
ment. , 

There is a line of steamers already in ope- 
ration from Valparaiso, Lima, Guayaquil, and 
the intermediate porta to Panama. 

Under Mr. King's bill of the last Coagreti, 
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oontracta have been made for another line to 
connect with this, to run to the mouth of the 
Oolumbia, and touch at Monterey or San 
Francisco. From Panama to Cnina, via 
Monterey, is 8,600 miles, and from Panama. 
by water, to Monterey, is 3,200 miles. Thus 
it will be observed, that the steam com- 
mnnication has already been provided tor 
more than one-third of the distance from 
Panama to China. 

A railroad to Monterey, and a line of 
■teamers thence to China, would place our 
citizens only half the distance that they now 
are, and without such rail-road must continue 
to be, from Japan and the Celestial Empire. 

The most equitable location of a great na- 
tional railway, to be constructed for the con- 
venience of all the states, from the banks of 
the Mississippi to the shores of the Pacific, 
vrould be along the line which divides the 
United States territory west of the Mississippi 
into two equal parts. The main trunk would 
then be in the most favorable position for re- 
ceiving lateral branches from all of the states 
hereafter to be formed out of that territory. 
But the ports on the Pacific, and the charac- 
ter of the route, do not admit of such a loca- 
tion. 

I have endeavored, as you suggested, to 
determine the geographical centre of the 
present states of the confederacy. 

By one method, Memphis is as near that 
centre as may be ; by the other, it falls in 
Kentucky. 

A line drawn diagonally across the states, 
from the north-east corner of Maine, to the 
south-west corner of Texas, intersects another 
from southern Florida to the north-west cor- 
ner of Iowa, a few miles from Memphis; and 
Memphis is just about halfway between the 
month of the Mississippi and the head of the 
lakes, counting from Lake Michigan. 

But if wc take two other lines: one divi- 
ding the territory comprehended within the 
ttates from north to south, the other from 
east to west, they will cross each other in 
Kentucky, and about midway, a line between 
Nashville and Louisville. These are the two 

feo^raphical centres of the states of the 
Jnion. 

Now, if we take a \K>int about midway 
between Memphis and Louisville, we shall 
have what, for practical purposes, may be 
called the territorial centre of the stales of 
the Union. I have marked this point A, on 
the chart. It is near the mouth of the Cum- 
berland. The centre of population is about 
the same parallel, but considerably to the 
eastward.; 

The great circle from this territorial centre 
to Sau Francisco, crosses the Mississippi just 
above the mouth of the Ohio, and cro^ises the 
edge of the Kanakas valley. The distance of 
Ban Francisco from the Mis.si&iippi, at this 
point, is 1,560 nautieal^nv 1,760 staiute miles. 

Were the country equally favorable, this 
would certainly be the most advantageous,^ 



because it would be the most convenient 
route for all the states. It will be the busi- 
ness of the topographer, the engineer, and 
the hydrographer on the Pacific, to determine 
the most feasible line, and the precise loca> 
tion of this great national highway. 

There is, however, another lisht in which 
this subject should be considered. A rail-road 
to the Pacific is eminently a military road ; 
and in the selection of a route, and a terminus 
for it. an eye should be had to its bearings as 
well to the common defence as to the general 
welfare. 

Vancouver's Island abounds in excellent 
harbors. Coal of superior quality has recently 
been found there, cropping out in ^reat quan- 
tities on the surface. The English steamers 
on that coast use it, and pronounce it excel- 
lent. The Cormorant procured it at four 
shillings per ton, and tooK specimens of it to 
England. It is so accessible, that the Indi- 
ans mine it, and deliver it on board the Hud- 
son's Bay Company's steamers, at a mere 
nominal charge. 

That island is- in a position which enables 
the power that holds it to command the 
Straits of Fuca and the mouth of the Colum- 
bia more efiectually, even, than Cuba, in the 
hands of a rival, would control the mouths 
of the Mississippi. By treaty, Vancouver's 
Island belongs to the English. In view of 
these facts, no one with a military eyo in his 
head would think of fixing the terminus of 
the great national highway, through which 
we aim to control the trade of the East, 
under the very guns of our rival. Vancouver's 
Island enables England to command both the 
Straiu of Fuca and the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. 

The mouth of that river can never become 
a naval station of much importance to us. It 
is ton near Vancouver's Island, which is to be 
the Portsmouth of England in the Pacific. Its 
approaches are exposed, and difiicult~-iti 
egress dangerous. It is too far from tlie 
ports of California and the coast to be de- 
fended. 

San Francisco will probably be the centre 
of our naval operations there» It is in a cen- 
tral, and therefore commanding position'. It 
offers many facilities which Astoria does not. 
Suppose Cuba belonged to Great Britain, and 
we were just beginning with a system of 
national defences for our Atlantic coast: it 
would be quite as reasonable to expect our 
ships from Peusacola to pass Havana and pro- 
tect the coasta of New- York, in a war with 
England, as it would be to expect them to 
come from the Columbia River, overlooked, 
as it will be, by the English from Vancouv- 
er's Island, and give security to the ports and 
coasts of California. 

Our Pacific coast is about one thousand 
mites in length. San Francisco is midway 
between its southern boundary and Van- 
couver's Island, and. in a military point of 
view, is in a position to command eight hnn- 
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dred of the tbonaand miles ; whereas, Puget's 
Sound and Columbia River, owing to the 
close proximity of Vancouver's Island and 
the dangerous oars of the river, are incapable 
of commanding so much as their three ma- 
rine leagues each. 

Respectfully, &c., M. F. Maubt. 
Hon. JoHif 0. Calhouh, 

U, S. SenaU Chamber. 

CALIFORNIA. ETC.— Col. Fremont, the 
indefatigable explorer and chivalrous soldier, 
whose resignation from the army is a subject 
of 9o much regret, has lately published a map 
of this region, accompanied with a sketch of 
the country, possessing the liveliest interest. 
The pamphlet is but uie pioneer of a more 
extensive and elaborate work upon the same 
subject. We design a few extracts, Sus. 

Oolonel Fremont begins with the Sierra, a 
part of the great mountain range which ex- 
tends from the peninsula of California to Rus- 
sian America, with no other gaps than those 
where the Columbia and Frazer*8 Rivers 
find their passage. ** That part of the range 
which traverses Alta California, is called the 
Sierra Nevada^ dividing California into two 
parts, and exercises a decided influence on 
the climate, soil, and productions of each." 

East of the Sierra Nevada, and between it 
and the Rocky Mountains, is an extraordinary 
region, termed the Great Basin. ** It is a 
singular feature : a basin of some five hun- 
dred miles diameter every way, between four 
and five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, shut in all around by mountains, with its 
own system of lakes and rivers, and having 
no connection whatever with the sea Partly 
arid, and sparsely Inhabited, the general cha- 
racter of the Oreat Basin is that of a desert, 
but with great exceptions, there being many 
parts of it veiy fit for the residence ofa civil- 
ized people ; and of these parts, the Mor- 
mens have lately established themselves in 
one of the largest and best. Mountain is the 

5redominating structure of the interior of the 
iasin, with plains between^-the monntains 
wooded and watered, the plains arid and 
sterile/' In this Oreat Basin are situated the 
vast Salt and Utah Lakes^ besiden numerous 
smaller bodies of water. The Humboldt 
Ri»ert within the same limiu, is the most 
important 

** This nver posaeaaes quiliUoa which, in the pro- 
ffress of events, may give it both value and fiime. It 
ues on the line of travel to California and Oregon, and 
ia the beat route now known through the Great Basin, 
and the one traveled by emigrants. Ita direocion, 
neaiiy east and west, is the rightcourse for that travel. 
It l\irni8hes a level, unobstructed way for nearly 
three hundred miles, and a continuous supply of the 
indlapensable articlea of water, wood, and grass. 
Its bead is towarda the Great Salt Lake, and conse- 
quently towards the Mormon settlement, which 
must become a point in the line of emigration to 
Califbmia and the lower Columbia. Its termination 
Is within fifty miles of the base of the Sierra Neva- 
da, and opposite the Salmon Trout River Pass— a 
pass ooly seven thousand two hundred feet abov« 



the level of the sea, and loss than half that abofvs 
the level of the basin, and leading into the valley of 
the Sacramento, aome forty miles north of Noeva 
Helvetia. These properties give to this river a pro- 
spective value in Aitore communications with the 
Paclfle Ocean ; and the profile view on the north of 
the map ahows the elevations of the present travel- 
ing route, of which it is apart, Arom the South' Paas, 
in the Rocky Monntains, to the bay of San Francis- 
co.** 

The winter of 1843, '44, within the basin, 
says Col. Fremont, was remarkable for the 
same open, pleasant weather, rarely inter- 
rupted DV rain or snow. In fact, there is 
nothing in the climate of this great interior 
region, elevated as it is, and surrounded and 
traversed by snowy mountains, to prevent 
civilized man from making i{ his home, and 
finditi£ in its arable parts the means of a com- 
fortable subsistence, and this the Mormons 
will probably soon prove, in the parts abont 
the Great Salt Lake. The progress of their 
settlement is already great. On the first of 
April, of the present year, they had three 
thousand acres in wheat; seven saw and 
grist-mills ; seven hundred houses in a forti- 
fied enclosure of sixty acres, and stock and 
other accompaniments of a flourishing settle- 
ment. 

To the westward of the Sierra Nevada, and 
reaching to the sea, is another region of Cali- 
fornia, considered by Col. Fremont Ita 
breadth varies between 150 and 200 miles, 
and the area contained is 100,000 square 
miles. 

West of the Sierra Nevada, and between 
that mountain and the sea, is the second 
grand division of California, and the only 
part to which the name applies in the current 
language of the country. It is the occupied 
and inhabited part, and so different in charac- 
ter — so divided by the mountain wall of the 
Sierra from the Great Basin above — as to 
constitute a re^on to itself, with a structure 
and configuration — a soil, climate, and pro- 
ductions — of its own ; and as northeni Persia 
may be referred to as some type of the former* 
so may Italy be referred to as some point of 
comparison for the latter. North and south* 
this region embraces about ten degrees of 
latitude — from 32**, where it touches the pe- 
ninsula of California, to 42^, where it bounds 
on Oregon. East and west, from the Sierra 
Nevada to the sea, it will average, in the mid- 
dle parts. 150 miles; in the northern parti>, 
200— giving an area of above 100,000 square 
miles. Looking westward from the summit 
of the Sierra, the main feature presented ia 
the long, low, broad valley of the Joaquin 
and Sacramento rivers — the two valleys form- 
ing one^flve hundred miles long, and fifty 
broad, lying along the base of the Sierra, and 
bounded to the west by the low coast range 
of mountains, which separates it from the sea. 
Long dark lines of timber indicate thestreams. 
and bright spots mark the intervening plains* 
Lateral ranges, parallel to the Sierra Nevada 
and the coast, make the structure of the coii»> 
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try, and break it into a surface of valleys and 
mountains — the valleys a few hundred, and 
the mountains two to four thousand feet 
above the sea. These form greater masses, 
and become more elevated in the north, 
-where some peaks, as the Shastl, enter the 
regions of perpetual snow. Stretched along 
tbe mild coast of the Pacific, with a general 
elevation in its plains and valleys of only a 
few hundred feet above the level of the sea — 
and backed by the long and lofty wall of the 
Sierra — mildness and geniality may be as- 
sumed as the characteristic of its climate. 
The inhabitant of corresponding latitudes on 
the Atlantic side of this continent, can with 
difficulty conceive of the soft air and southern 
productions under the same latitudes in the 
maritime region of Upper California. The 
singular beauty and punty of the sky in the 
south of this region is characterised by Hum* 
boldt as a rare phenomenon, and all travelers 
realize the truth of his description. 

The present condition of the country af- 
fords but slight data for forming correct 
opinions of the agricultural capacity and for- 
tuity of the soil. Vancouver found, at the 
mission of San Buenaventura, in 1792, lati- 
tude 34^ 16', apples, pears, plums, figs, 
oranges, grapes, peaches, and pomegranates, 
growing together with the plaintain, banana, 
cocoa-nut, sugar-cane and indigo, ail yielding 
fruit in abundance and of excellent quality. 
Humboldt mentions the olive-oil of Califor- 
nia as equal to that of Andalusia; and the 
wine like that of the Canary Islands. At 
present, but little remains of the high and 
various cultivation which had been attained 
at the missions. Under the mild and pater- 
nal administration of the '* Faikertt" the do- 
cile character of the Indians was mado 
available for labor, and thousands were em- 
ployed in the fields, the .orchards, and the 
vineyards. At present, but litile of this for- 
mer cultivation is seen. The fertile valleys 
are oversrown with wild mustard; vine- 
vards and olive orchards, decayed and neg- 
lected, are among the remaining vestiges ; 
only in some places do we see the evidences 
of what the country is capable. At San 
Buenaventura, we found the olive trees, in 
January, bending under the weight of neg- 
lected fruit; ana the mission of San Luis 
Obispo (latitude 35^) is still distinguished 
for the excellence of its olives, considered 
finer and larger than those of the Mediterrar 
nean. 

The productions of the south differ from 
those ot the north and of the middle. Grapes, 
olives, and Indian com have been its staples, 
with many assimilated fruits and grains. 
Tol^acco has been recently introduced ; and 
the uniform summer heat which follows the 
wet season, and is uninterrupted by rain, 
would make the southern country well adapt- 
ed to cotton. Wheat is the first product of tne 
north, where it always constituted the prin. 



cfpal cultivation of the missions. This pro- 
mises to be the ^ain-growing region of Cali- 
fornia. The moisture of the coast seems par- 
ticularly suited to the potato, and to the 
vegetables common to the United States, 
which grow to an extraordinary size. 

Perhaps few parts of the world can pro- 
duce in such perfection so great a variety of 
fruits and grains as the large and various 
region enclosing the bay of San Francisco 
and drained by its waters. A view of the 
map will show that region and its great ex- 
tent, comprehending the entire valleys of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, and the whole 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada. Gene- 
ral phrases fail to give precise ideas, and I 
have recourse to the notes in my journal to 
show its climate and productions by the test 
of the thermometer and the state of the vege- 
table kingdom. 

Vallfys of ike Sacramento and San 
Joaquin. — These valleys are one, discrimi- 
nated only by the names of the rivers which 
traverse it. It is a single valley — a single 
geographical formation — ^nearSOO miles long, 
lying at the western base of the Sierra Nevada, 
and between it and the coast range of moun- 
tains, and stretching across the head of the bay 
of San Francisco, with which a delta of 
25 miles connects it. The two rivers, 
San Joaquin and Sacramento, rise at opposite 
ends of this lonff valley, receive numerous 
streams, many of them oold rivers, from the 
Sierra Nevada, become themselves navigable 
rivers, flow toward each other, meet half 
wav, and enter the bay of San Francisco to- 
gether, in the region of tide-water, making a 
continuous water line from one end to the 
other. 

The valley of the San Joaquin is about 300 
miles long and 60 broad, between the slopes 
of the coast mountain and the Sierra Nevada, 
with a general elevation of only a few hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. It pre- 
sents a variety of soil, from dry and unpro- 
ductive to well-watered and luxuriantly fer- 
tile. The eastern (which is the fertile) side 
of the valley is intersected with numerous 
streams, forming large and very beautiful 
bottoms of fertile land, wooded principally 
with white oaks, (quereu$ longigJanda, Torr. 
and From.) in open groves of handsome 
trees, often five or six feet in diameter, and 
sixty to eighty feet high. Only the larger 
streams, which are fifty to one hundred and 
fifty yards wide, and drain the upper parts 
of the mountains, pass entirely across the 
valley, forming the Tulare Lakes and the 
San Joaquin nver, which, in the rainy sea- 
son, make a continuous stream from the head 
o f the valley to the bay. The foot hills of the 
Sierra Nevada, which limit the valley, make 
a woodland country, diversified with undu- 
lating grounds and pretty valleys, and 
watered with numerous small streams 
which reach only a few miles beyond ths 
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hills, the ipringi which iupply them not 
being copious enough to carry them across 
the plains. These afford many ad rantageous 
spots for farms, makiiic sometimes large bot- 
toms of rich, moist land. The rolling surface 
of the hills presents sunny exposures, shel- 
tered from the winds, and having a highly 
&vorable climate and suitable soil, are con- 
'sidered to be well adapted to the cultivation 
of the grape, and will probably become the 
principal vine-growing region of California. 
The uplands bordering the valleys of the 
large streams, are usually wooded with ever- 
green oaks ; and the intervening plains are 
tirabere^d with groves or belu of evergreen 
and white otiks among prpirie and open land. 
The surface of the valley consists of level 
plains along the Tulare Lakes and San Joa- 
quin river, changing into undulating and rol- 
hng ground nearer the foot hills of the moun- 
tains. 

Bay of San Franci$eo and Dependent 
Countrjf.-^The Bay of San Francisco has 
been celebrated, from the time of its first 
discovery, as one of the finest in the world, 
and is justly entitled to that character even 
under the seaman's view of a mere harbor. 
But when all the accessory advantages which 
belong to it — ^fertile and picturesque depen- 
dent country ; mildness and salubrity of cli- 
mate; connection with the great interior val- 
ley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin ; its 
vast resources for ship timber, grain and cat- 
tle — when these advantages are taken into 
the account, with its geographical position 
on the line of communication with Asia, it 
rises into an importance far above that of a 
mere harbor, and deserves a particular notice 
in any account of maritime California. Its 
latitudinal position is that of Lisbon ; its cli- 
mate is that of southern Italy; settlements 
npon it for more than half a century attest its 
healthiness; bold shores and mountains give 
it grandeur ; the extent and fertility of its de- 
pendent country give it great resources for 
agriculture, commerce, and population. 

The bay of San Francisco is separated from 
the sea by low mountain ranges. Looking 
from the peaks of the Sierra Nevada, the 
coast mountains present an apparently con- 
tinuous line, with only a siosle gap, resem- 
bling a mountain pass. This is the entrance 
to the great bay, and is the only water com- 
munication from the coast to the interior 
country. Approaching from the sea, the 
coast presenU a bold outline. On the south, 
the bordering mountains come down in a 
narrovv ridge of broken hills, terminating^in 
a precipitous point, against which the sea 
breaks heavily. On the northern side, the 
mountain presents a bold promontory, rising 
in a few mites to a height of two or three 
thousand feet. Between these points is the 
strait— about one mile broad, in the narrow- 
est part, and five miles long from the sea to 



the bay. Passing through this gate,# the 
bay opens to the right and left, extending in 
each direction about 35 miles, having a total 
length of more than 70, and a coast of aboat 
275 miles. It is divided, by straits and pro- 
jecting points into three separate bays, of 
which the northern two are called San Pablo 
and Suisoon bays. Within, the view pre- 
sented is of a mountainous country, the bay 
resembling an interior lake of deep water 
lying between parallel ranges of mountains. 
Islands, which have the bold character of 
shores — some mere masses of rock, and othera 
grass covered, rising to the height of three 
and eight hundred feet — break its surface, 
and add to its picturesque appearance. Di- 
rectly fronting the entrance, mountains a few- 
miles from the shore rise about 2,000 feet 
above the water, crowned by a forest of the 
lo fty eypresi, which is visible from the sea, 
and makes a conspicuous landmark for Tea- 
sels entering the bay. Behind, the rugged 
peak of ifot/n^ Diavoto^ nearly 4,000 feet high 
(3,770,) overlooks the surrounding country 
of the bey and San Joaquin. The immediate 
shore of the bay derives, from its proximate 
and opposite relation to the sea, the name of 
contra eosta (counter-coast, or opposite coast). 
It presents a varied character of rugged and i 
broken hills, rolling and undulating land, and 
rich alluvial shores backed by fertile and 
wooded ranges, suitable for towns, villages, 
and farms, with which it it beginning to be 
dotted. A low alluvial bottom land, several 
miles in breadth, with occasional open woods 
of oak, borders the foot of the mountains 
around the southern arm of the bay, termina- 
ting on a breadth of twenty miles in the 
fertile valley of St. Joseph, a narrow plain of 
rich soil, lying between ranges from two to 
three thousand feet high. The valley is openly 
wooded with groves of oak, free from under- 
brush, and after the spring rains covered with 
grass. Taken in connection with the valley 
of San Juan, with which it forms a continu- 
ous plain, it is fifty-five miles long and one 
to twenty broad, opening into smalTet* valleys 
among tbe hills. At the head of the bay it 
is twenty miles broad, and about the same 
at the southern end. where the soil is beau- 
tifully fertile, covered in summer with four 
or five varieties of wild clover several feet 
hi^h. In many places it is overgrown with 
wild mustard, growing ten or twelve feet 
high, in almost impenetrable fields, through 
which roads are made like lanes. On both 
sides the mountains are fertile, wooded, or 



* Called Crysopyla (Golden gate) on the map, on 
the same principle that the harbor of Byxantivm 
(Constantinople afterwards) was called Cluysocenu 
(golden horn). The form of the harbor, and its ad- 
vantages for commerce, (and that before it became 
an entrepot of eastern commerce.) suggested tbe 
name to the Greek founders of Byzantium. The 
form of the entrance into the Bay of San Francisco^ 
and its advantages for commerce, (Asiatic inclusive J 
suggest the name which is given to this entranoe. 
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covered with grasses and scattered trees. On 
the west it is protected from the chilling' in- 
flaence of the north-west winds by the euesta 
de lot geUott ( wild-cat ridge,) which separates 
it from the coast. This is a grassy and tim- 
bered mountain, watered with small streams. 
and wooded on both sides with many varie- 
ties of trees and shrubbery, the heavier forests 
of pine and cypress occupying the western 
slope. Timber and ihingles are now ob- 
tained from this mountain ; and one of the re- 
cently-discovered quicksilver mines is on the 
eastern side of the mountain, near the Pueblo 
of San Jose. This range terminates on the 
sooth in the Anne Nuevo pbint of Monterey 
bay, and on the north declfnesinto a ridge 
of broken hills about five miles wide, between 
the bay and the sea, and having the town of 
San Francisco on the bay shore, near its north 
em extremity. 

Sheltered from the cold winds and fogs of 
th^ sea, and having a soil of remarkable fer- 
tility, the valley ofSan Joseph (San Jose^ is 
capable of producing in grea,t perfection 
many fruits and grains which do not tbcivQ ofi 
the coast in its immediate vicinity. Without 
taking into consideration the extraordinary 
yields which have sometimes occurred, the 
&ir average product of wheat is estimated at 
fifty fold, or nfty for one sown. The mission 
establishments of Santa Clara and San Jote^ 
in the north end of the valley, were, in the 
prosperous days of the missions, distinguished 
for tbe superiority of their wheat crops. 

The slope of alluvial land continues en- 
tirely around the eastern shore of the bay, 
intersected by small streams, aud offering 
some points which good landing and deep 
water, with advantageous positions between 
the sea and interior country, indicate '.for 
future settlements. 

The strait of Carquinesj about one mile 
wide and eight or ten fathoms deep, con- 
nects the San Pablo and Suisoon bays.^ 
Around these bays smaller valleys open into 
the bordering country, and some of the 
streams have a short launch navigation, 
which serves to convey produce to the bay. 
Missions and large farms were established 
at the head of navigation on these streams, 
which* are favorable sites for towns or vil- 
lages. The country around the Suisoon 
bay presents smooth low ridges and rounded 
hills, clothed with wild oats, and more or 
less openly wooded on their summits. Ap- 
proaching its northern shores from Sonoma 
it assumes, though in a state of nature, a 
cultivated and beautiful appearance. Wild^ 
oats cover it in continuous fields, and herds 
of cattle and bands of horses are scattered 
over low hills and partly isolated ridges, 
where blue mists and openings among 
the abruptly-terminating hills indicate the 
ncijjrhbornood of the bay. 

The Suisoon is connected with an expan- 
sion of the river formed by the junction of 



the Sacramento and San Joaquin, which en- 
ter the San Francisco bay in the same latitude^ 
nearly, as the mouth of the Ta^us at Lisbon. 
A delta of twenty-five miles m length, di- 
vided into islands by deep channels, connects 
the bay with the valley of the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento, into the mouths of which 
the tide flows, and which enter the bay to- 
gether as one river. 

Such is the bay, and the proximate coun- 
try and shores of the bay of San Francisco. 
It is not a mere indentation of the coast, but 
a little sea to itself, connected with the ocean 
by a defensible gate, opening out between 
seventy and eighty miles to the right and 
left, upon a breadth of ten to fifteen, deep 
enough for the largest ships, with bold shores 
suitable for towns and settlements, and fer- 
tile adjacent country for cultivation. The 
head of the bay is about forty miles from the 
sea, and there commences its connection 
with the noble valleys of the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento. 

. The climate of maritime California is 
greatly modified by the structure of the coun- 
try, and under this aspect may be considered 
in three divisions — the southern, beloW Point 
Concepcion and the Santa Barbara mountain^ 
about latitude 35** ; the northern^ from Cape 
Mendocino, latitude 41®, to the Orecon 
boundary ; and the middle^ including the bay 
and basin of San Francisco and the coast 
between Point Concepcion and Cape Men- 
docino. Of these three divisions the rainy 
season is longest and heaviest in the north 
and lightest in the south. Vegetation is gov- 
erned accordingly — coming with the rains — 
decaying where they fail. Summer and 
winter, m our sense of the terms, are not 
applicable to this part of the country. It is 
not heat and cold, but wet and dry, which 
mark the seasons ; and the winter months, 
instead of killing vegetation, revive it. The 
dry season makes a period of consecutive 
drought, the only winter in the vegetation of 
this country, which can hardly be said at 
any time to cease. In forests, where the 
soil is sheltered ; in low lands of streams 
and hilly country, where the ground remains 
moist, grass continues constantly green, and 
flowers bloom in all the months of the year. 
In the southern half of the country the long 
summer drought has rendered irrigation ne- 
cessary ; and the experience of the missions, 
in their prosperous day, has shown that, in 
California, as elsewhere, the driest plains 
are made productive, and the heaviest crops 
produced, by that mode of cultivation. With 
irrigation a succession of crops may be pro- 
duced throughout the year. Salubrity and a 
regulated mildness characterize the climate ; 
there being no prevailing diseases, and the 
extremes of heat during the summer bein^ 
checked by sea-breezes during the day, and 
by light airs ^m the Sierra Nevada during 
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the night. Jhe nightf are generally cool 
and refreshing, as is the shade during the 
hottest day. 

California, below the Sierra Nevada, is 
about the extent of Italy, geographically 
considered in all the extent of Italy from the 
Alps to the termination of the peninsula. It 
is of the same length, about the same 
breadth, consequently the same area, (about 
one hundred thousand square miles,) and 

Presents much similarity of climate and pro- 
uctions. Like Italy, it lies north and south, 
and presents some difTerences of climate and 
productions, the effect of difference of lati- 
tude, proximity of high mountains, and con- 
figuration of the coast. Like Italy, it is a 
country of mountains and valleys : different 
from it in its internal structure, it is formed 
for unity ; its large rivers being concentric, 
and its largo valleys appurtenant to the great 
central bay of San Francisco, within the 
area of whose waters the dominating power 
must be found. 

Geo^phically, the position of this Cali- 
fornia IS one of the best in the world ; lying 
on the coast of the Pacific, fronting Asia, on 
the tine of an American road to Asia, and 
possessed of advantages to give full effect to 
its ffrand seographicid position. 

New Mexico. — In regard to this extensive 
reffion, we shall extract a few pages from the 
valuable report made by Dr. Wislizenus, at- 
tached to the expedition of Col. Doniphan, 
and printed by order of the Senate of the 
United States.* 

" New Mexico is a very mountainous coun- 
tij, with a large valley in the middle, run- 
nmg from north to south, and formed by the 
Rio del Norte. The valley is generally about 
twenty miles wide, and bordere-d on the east 
and west by mountain chains, continuations 
of the Rocky Mountains, which have receiv- 
ed here different names, as Sierra Blanca, 
de los Organos, Oscura, on the eastern side, 
and Sierra de los GruUas, de Acha, de los 
Mirabres, towards the west. The height of 
these mountains south of Santa Fe may, 
upon an average, be between six and eight 
thousand feet, while near San Fe, and in the 
more northern regions, some snow-covered 
peaks are seen that may rise from 10,000 to 
12,000 feet above the sea. The mountains 
are principally composed of igneous rocks, 
as granite, sienite, diorit, basalt, 6cc. On 
the nigher mountains excellent pine timber 
grows ; pn the lower, cedars, ana sometimes 
oak ; in the valley of the Rio Grande, mez- 
quite. 

" The main artery of New-Mexico is the 
Rio del Norte, the longest and largest river 
in Mexico. Its head waters were explored 



* The reader will find a lengthy and compliment- 
ary review of thl« Report in the July No. of that most 
interesting western work, published in St. Louis, 
and entitled the Western Journal 



in 1807 by Captain Pike, between 37® and 
380 north latitude ; but its highest sources 
are supposed to be about two degrees farther 
north, in the Rocky Mountains, near the head 
waters of the Arkansas and the Rio Grande, 
(of the Colorado of the west.) Following a 
generally southern direction, it runs througjfa 
New-Mexico, where its principal afiiuent is 
the Rio Chamas from the west, and winds 
its way then in a south-eastern direction 
through the states of Chihuahua, Coahuila 
and Tamaulipas, to the Gulf of Mexico, in 
twenty-five degrees fifly-six minutes north 
latitude. Its tributaries in the latter states 
are the Pecos, from the north ; the Con- 
chos, Salado, Alamo, and San Juan, from the 
south. The whole course of the river, in a 
straight line, would be near 1,200 miles ; but 
by the meandering of its lower half, it runs 
at least about 2,000 miles, from the regicm 
of eternal snow to the almost tropical cli- 
mate of the gulf. The elevation of the 
river above the sea near Albuquerque, in 
New-Mexico, is about 4,800 feet; in £1 
Paso del Norte about 300 ; and at Rey- 
nosa, between three and four hundred miles 
from its mouth, about 170 feet. The fall of 
its water appeared to be, between Albuquer- 
que and £1 Paso, from two to three feet in 
a mile, and below Reynosa one foot in two 
miles. The fall of the river is seldom used 
as a motive power, except for some flour 
mills, which are oflener worked by mules 
than by water. The principal advantage 
which is at present derived from the river is 
for agriculture, by their well-managed sys- 
tem of irrigation. As to its navigation in 
New-Mexico, I doubt very much if even ca- 
noes could be used, except perhaps during 
May or June, when the river is in its highest 
state, from the melting of the snow in the 
mountains. The river is entirely too shal- 
low, and interrupted by too many sand-bars, 
to promise anything for navigation. On the 
southern portion of the river the recent ex- 
ploration by Captain Sterling, of the United 
States steamer Major Brown, has proved 
that steamboats may ascend from the gulf as 
far as Laredo, a distance of 700 miles. Al- 
though said steamboat did not draw over two 
feet of water, yet the explorers of that region 
express their opinion, that *by spending 
some 81*00,000 in a proper improvement of 
the river above Mier, boats drawing four feet 
could readily ply between the mouth of the 
Rio Grande arid Laredo.* Whenever a closer 
connection between this head point of navi- 
gation and New-Mexico shall be considered, 
nothing would answer but a raUroad, cross- 
ing from the valley of the Rio Grande to the 
high table land in the state of Chihuahua. 

** The sail in the valley of the Bio del Norte 
in New-Mexico, is geoerally sandy, and luoke 
poor, but by irrigation it produces abundant 
crops. Though agriculture is carried on in a 
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Tery primitive way, with the hoe alone, or 
with a rough plow, made of^n entirely of 
wood, without any particle of iron, they raise 
large quantities of Indian corn and wheat, 
beans, onions, red peppers, and some fruits. 
The most fertile part of the valley begins be- 
low Santa Fe, along the river, and is called 
*rio abajo/ or (the country) down the river. 
It is not uncommon there to raise two crops 
-within one year. The general dryness of 
the climate, and the aridity of the soil in 
New-Mexico, will always confine agriculture 
to the valleys of the water courses, which 
are as rare as over all Mexico— such, at least, 
as contain mnning water throughout the year. 
Bat this important defect may be remedied 
by artesian wells. On several occasions I 
remarked on the high table-land from Santa 
Fe south, that in a certain depth layers of 
day are found, that may form reservoirs of 
tlie sunken water^courses from the eastern 
fluid western monntain chain, which, by the 
improved method of boring, or artesian wells, 
might easily be made to yield their water to 
the surfisce. If experiments to that efiect 
■hould prove sucoessiful, the progress of agri- 
oolture in New-Mexico woula be more rapid, 
and even many dreaded ' Jomadas' mi^ht be 
changed from waterless deserts into cultivated 
plains. But at present, irrigation from a 
'water-course is the only available means of 
carrying on agriculture. The irrigation is 
effected by damming the streams and throw- 
ing the water into larger and smaller ditches 
{aeequiat) surrounding and intersecting the 
whole cultivated land. The inhabitants of 
towns and villages, therofore, locate their 
lands together, and alot to each one a part of 
the water at certain periods. These curomou 
fields aro generiallv without fences, which are 
less needed, as the grazing stock is guarded 
by herdsmen. The finest fields are generally 
•een on the hadendatt or large estates, be- 
longing to the rich property-holders in New- 
Mexico. These haciendas are apparently a 
remnant of the old feudal system, where 
large tracts of land, with the appurtenances of 
Indian inhabitants as serfs, were granted by 
the Spanish crown to their vassals. The great 
nunaber of human beings attached to these 
haciendas are, in fact, nothing more than 
serfs; they receive from their masters only 
food, lodgin?, and clothing, or perhaps a 
mere nomin^ pay, and aro therefore kept in 
constant debt and dependence to their land- 
lords ; so that if old custom and natural in- 
dolence did not prevail among them to stay 
with their hereditary masters, the enforce- 
ment of the Mexican laws against debtors 
would be suflScient to continue their servitude 
firom generation to generation. This actual 
slaverry exists throughout Mexico, in spite of 
its liberal constitution; and as long as this 
contradiction is not abolished, the declama- 
tions of the Mexican press against the slavery 
of the United States must appear as hypocriti- 
cal caut 



** Besides agriculture, the inhabitants of 
New-Mexico pay a great deal of attention to 
the raising of stock, as horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep and goats. Their stock is all rather of 
a small size, because they care very little for 
the improvement of the breed ; but it in- 
creases very fast, and as no feeding in stables 
is needed m the winter, it gives them very 
little trouble. There are large tracts of land 
in New-Mexico, too distant firom water to be 
cultivated, or in too mountainous parts, which 
afford, nevertheless, excellent pasturage for 
millions of stock during the whole year ; but 
unfortunately here, as well as in the state of 
Chihuahua, the raising of stock has^ been 
crippled by the invasions of the hostile In- 
dians, who considered themselves secret 
partners in the business, and annually took 
their share away. 

*' A third much-neglected branch of indus- 
try in New-Mexico are the mines. A great 
many now deserted mining places in I^ew- 
Mexico prove that mining was pursued with 
greater zeal in the old Spanish times than at 
present, which may be accounted for in va- 
rious ways, as the present want of capital, 
want of knowledge in mining, but especially 
the unsettled state of the country and the 
avarice of its arbitrary rulers. The moun- 
tainous parts of New-Mexico are very rich in 
gold, copper, iron, and some silver. Gold 
seems to be found to a large extent in all the 
mountains near Santa Fe, south of it in a dis- 
tance of about 100 miles, a^^ far as Gran Qui- 
vira, and north for about 120 miles up to the 
river Sangre de Cristo. Throughout this 
whole region gold dust has beeu abundantly 
found by the poorer classes of Mexicans, who 
occupy themselves with the washing of this 
metal out of the mountain streams. At pre- 
sent, the old and the new Places, near Santa 
Fe, have attracted most attention, and not 
only gold washes, but some gold mines too, 
are worked there. They are, bo far as* my 
knowledge extends, the only gold mines 
worked now in New-Mexico. But as I have 
made from Santa Fe an exctirsion there for 
the special purpose of examining those mines, 
I must refer the reader, in relation to them, 
to that chapter of my narrative. As to the 
annual amount of gold produced in New- 
Mexico, I am unable to give even an estimate. 
But as nearly all the gold of New-Mexico is 
bought up by the traders, and smuggled out 
of the country to the United States, I believe 
that a closer calculation of the gold produced 
in New-Mexico could be made in toe diffe- 
rent mints of the United States than in Mexico 
itself.* Several rich silver mines were, in 
Spanish times, worked at Avo, at Cerrillos, 
and in the Nambe mountains, but none at 



^ At pages 83-3 the author juysj^ ' 



The annatl 
production of gold In the two Placers seems to Yary 
considerable. In some years it was estimated (Vom 
$30,000 to §40,000 per annom; in others, fh)m 
$60,000 to $80,000, and in latter years eTen as hifh 
as $290,000 per annvm.'* 
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present Copper 2i found in abundance 
throughout the country, but principally at 
Uu Tijeras, Jemaa, Abiquiu, Guudelupita de 
Mora. etc. I beard of but one copper mine 
worked at present south of the Placers. Iron, 
though also abundantly found, is entirely 
overlooked. Coal has been discovered in 
different localities, as in the Raton moun- 
tains, near the village of Jemez. south-west 
of Santa Fe, in a place south of the Placers, 
•tc. Gypsum, common and selenite, are 
found in large quantities in.Mexico ; most ex- 
tensive layers of it, I understand, exist in the 
mountains near Algodones, on the Rio del 
Norte, and in the neighborhood of the cele- 
brated ' Salinas.* It is used as common lime 
for white-washing, and the crystalline or sele- 
nite instead of window glass. About four 
days traveling, (probably one hundred miles,) 
south-southeast of Santa Fe, on the high table 
land between the Rio del Norte and Pecos, 
are some extensive icUt iaket, or * saltTuit,* 
from which all the salt (muriate of soda) 
used in N&w-Mexico is procured. Large 
caravans go there every year from Santa Fe 
\u the dry season, and return with as much as 
they can transport. They exchange, gene- 
rally, one bushel of salt for one of Indian 
corn, or sell it for one, and even two dollars 
a bushel. 

'* Not far from these salinas the ruins of an 
old city are found, of the fabulous * la Oran 
Quivira.* The common report in relation to 
this place, is, that a very large and wealthy 
city was once here situated, with very rich 
mines, the produce of which was once or 
twice a year sent to Spain. At one season, 
when they were making extraordinary pre- 
parations for transporting the precious metals, 
the Indians attacKed them; whereupon the 
miners buried their treasures, worth fifty 
millions, and left the city together ; but they 
were all killed except two, who went to 
Mexico, giving the particulars of the affair, 
and soliciting aid to return ; but the distance 
being so great, and the Indians so numerous, 
nobody would advance, and the thing was 
dropped. One of the two went to New- 
Orleans, then under the dominion of Spain, 
raised five hundred men, and started by way 
of the Sabine, but was never heard of after- 
wards. So far the rei>ort. Within the last 
few years several Americans and Frenchmen 
have visited the place; and, although they 
have not found the treasure, they certify at 
least tu the existence of an aqueduct, about 
ten miles in length, to the still standing walls 
of several churches, the sculptures of the 
Spanish coat of arms, and to many spacious 
pits, supposed to be silver mines. It was, no 
doubt, a Spanish mining town. and it is not un- 
likely that it was destroyed in 1680, in the 
general, successful insurrection of the Indians 
m New- Mexico against the Spaniards. Dr. 
Samuel O. Mortotii in a late pamphlet, sug- 
gests the probability that it was originally an 



old Indian city, into which the Spaniards, as 
in several other instances, had intruded them- 
selves, and subsequently abandoned it Fur- 
ther investigation, it is to be hoped, will clear 
up this point. 

♦* The climate of New-Mexico is, of course, 
very different in the higher, mountainous 
parts, from the lower valley of the Rio del 
Norte ; but generally taken, it is temperate, 
constant, and healthy. The summer heat 
in the valley of the river will sometimes rise 
to nearly 100^ Farenheit, but the nights are 
alwa>8 cool and pleasant. The winters are 
much longer and more severe than in Chi- 
huahua, the higher mountains are always 
covered with snow, and ice and snow are 
common in Santa Fee; but the Rio del 
Norte is never frozen with ice thick enough 
to admit the passage of horses and carriages, 
as was formerly believed. The sky is 
generally clear, and the atmosphere dry. 
Between July and October, rain falls ; but 
the rainy seasons are here not so constant 
and regular as in the southern states. Dis- 
ease seems to be very little known, except 
some inflammations and typhoidal fevers in 
the winter season.** 

** The whole populaHon of New-Mexico 
was, in 1793, according to a census, 30,953 ; 
in 1833 it was calculated to amount to 
52,360, and that number to consist of l.tM) 
Gapuchines, (native Spaniards,) 4.20 Cre- 
oles, 5.20 Mestizes of all grades, and 10.30 
of Pueblo Indians. In 1842, the population 
was estimated at 57,026, and at present at 
about 70,000 souls.** 

** The ruler$ of New^MexicOf under the 
Mexican government, used to be a governor 
and legislative power, (junta departmental,) 
but as the latter was more a nominal than a 
real power, the governor was generally 
unrestrained, and subject only to the law ot 
revolution, which the New-Mexicans used 
to administer very freely, by upsetting the 
ffubematorial chair as often as the whole 
Republic did that of the president. Gov- 
ernor Armijo, the last ruler of New-Mexico, 
before it was invaded by the Americans, had 
already received his full share of comment 
from the public press. He is one of those 
smart, self-confident men, who, like their 
prototype, Santa Anna, are aware that the 
wheel of fortune is always turning, and that 
the Mexicans are a most credulous and easily 
deceived people ; and although at present 
he is a fugitive from his country, and sub- 
dued, I have no doubt he will, before long, 
appear once more on the stage, and by some 
means come into power again. The judi- 
ciary power in New-Mexico has always 
been as dependent as the governor was 
independent. Besides, that, the clergy, as_ 
well as the military class, had their own 
courts of justice. In relation to the general 
government of Mexico, New-Mexico ha. 
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always maintained greater independence 
than most of the other states — partly from 
its distance from Mexico, and partly from 
the spirit of opposition in the inhabitants, 
who derived very little benefit from their 
connection with the Republic, and would, 
therefore, not be taxed without an equiva- 
lent. Several times the general government 
tried to introduce in New-Mexico the so- 
called estanquillas, or the sale of tobacco in 
all its forms, as a monopoly of the general 
government; but it never succeeded In 
the same way the introduction of copper 
coin was resisted. The loose connection 
with the mother-country will aid a great 
deal its annexation to the United States, 
provided that the latter will bestow upon it 
what the Mexican government never could 
— stability of government, safety of property 
and personal rights, and especially pro- 
tection from the hostile Indians. 

** Santa Fe is one of the oldest Spanish 
settlements in New-Mexico ; its origin 
dates, probably, as far back as the end of the 
sixteenth century. It lies in 35 deg., 41 
min., 6 sec, north latitude, and 106 deg., 2 
min., 30 sec, longitude west of Greenwich.* 
Its elevation above the sea, according to my 
own observations, is 7,047 feet. 

** Santa Fe lies in a direct line about 
twenty miles east of the Rio del Norte, in a 
wide plain, surrounded on all sides by 
mountains. The eastern mountains arc 
the nearest ; those towards the northeast, 
the Taos mountains, the highest ; some of 
their snow-capped peaks are supposed to be 
from four to five thousand feet higher than 
Santa Fe. A small creek, that comes from 
the eastern mountains, provides the town 
with water, and runs about twenty-five miles 
south-west from it into the Rio del Norte. 
There is no timber on the plains, but the 
mountains are covered with pine and cedar, 
The soil around Santa Fe is poor and 
sandy ; without irrigation, scarcely any- 
thing can be raised. There is no good 
pasturage on the plains ; stock is generally 
sent to the mountains, and only asses, 
mules, and goats — the stock of the poorer 
classes — are kept near the settlements. 

*' The climate of Santa Fe is rather 
pleasant ; not excessively warm in the sum- 
mer, and moderately cold in the winter. 



* This is the result of the most namoroos astrono- 
mical observations made by Lieut. Emory, of the 
engineer corps, during his stay in Santa Fe, and 
wUich he has kindly allowed me to refer to. The 
result of my own abservaiions fbr latitude, made 
during my short sojourn in Santa Fe, diflbrs flrom his 
but in seconds. Dr. J. Gregg had already determined 
it as in 35 deg. 41 min. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt as to the real latitude of Santa Fe. Neverthe- 
less, all the Mexican maps have generally laid it 
nearly one degree (brther north. This northern ten- 
dency of Mexican maps I observed on many other 
points where I made observations for latitude. 



though snow is a common occurrence. 
Nearly all the year the sky is clear, and the 
atmosphere dry. All the houses in Santa 
Fe are built of adobes, but one story high, 
with fiat roofs ; each house in a square form, 
with a court or open area in the centre: 
The streets are irregular, narrow and dusty; 
The best looking place is the * plaza,' a 
spacious square, one side of which the 
so-called palacio, the residence of the gov- 
ernor, occupies. The palace is a better 
building than the rest; it has a sort of 
portico, and exhibits two great curiosities, 
to wit : windows of glass, and festoons of 
Indian ears. Glass is a great luxury in 
Santa Fe{ common houses have shutters 
instead of windows, or quite small windows 
of selenite, (crystalized gypsum.) The fes- 
toons of Indian ears were made up of several 
strings of dried ears of Indians, killed by the 
hired parties that are occasionally sent out 
against hostile Indians, and who are paid a 
certain sum for each head. In Chihuahua, 
they make a great exhibition with the whole 
scalps of Indians which they happen to kill 
by proxy ; the refined New-Mexicans show 
but the ears. Among the distinguished 
buildings in Santa Fe, I have to mention yet 
two churches with steeples, but of very com- 
mon construction. 

** The inhabitants of Santa Fe are a mixed 
race of Spanish and Indian blood, though 
the latter prevails. The number of inhabi- 
tants was, in former times, reported as high as 
4,000 ; at present it contains at most 3,000 ; 
and with the surrounding settlements lie- 
longing to the jurisdiction of Santa Fe, 
about 6,000. The manners and customs of 
the inhabitants of Santa Fe are those of the 
whole of Northern Mexico ; they are indolent, 
frugal, sociable, very fond of gambling and 
fandangos, and the lower class, at least, 
exceedingly filthy. As in most Mexican 
towns, I was at a loss to find out by what 
branch of industry the mass of thd people 
support themselves ; and I came at last to 
the conclusion, that if from natural indolence 
they work as little as possible, their ex- 
treme frugality, too, enables them to subsist 
upon almost nothing.'* 

CALIFORNIA— The New American El 
Dorado, 1850. — Though the public mind, 
both in Europe and in this country, has been 
so much excited within the last two years, 
upon the subject of California, as to cause 
every hint or suggestion relating to its con- 
dition or prospects, to be greedily sought 
after and examined, no matter from what 
source emanating, we have thought it so 
difficult to sif^the truth from the error, where 
the field for exaggeration was so ample, that 
our pages have presented little, if anything, 
to the reader upon the subject. We have pre- 
fened to await developments and that settled 
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calm which, sooner or later, is tore to follow 
in the train of every excitement of the body 
politic. 

Though thii period can hardly be said yet 
to have arrived, it will be admitti^l the circum- 
stances are £iir more favorable for a judicious 
opinion than they have previously been. The 
embellishments of letter-writers have given 
place to the more minute and well-considered 
reports of government agents, selected for 
their ability, and with few, if any, motives 
for misrepresentation. We have selected 
the labors of two of these agents, (T. Butler 
King and T. O. Larkin,) as a text for the 
remarks which will follow, and shall embody 
such facts from other sources as may tend to 
the further illustration of the subject. 

The political condition of California may 
be brieflv described. On the treaty of peace, 
the mail and revenue laws of the United 
States were extended over the territory, but 
in every other respect the Mexican system, 
such as it had previously existed* was left 
in full force and obligation. Scarcely a 
single copy of the laws of Mexico were to be 
found in the country, and, of consequence, 
a system of rule succeeded, which was ex- 
ceedingly arbitrary and unequal. Extortion 
became frequent ; land titles were involved 
in confusion — even injustice was preferable 
to litigation. The ^owth of cities carried 
with it none of the mcidents and powers of 
municipal governments. The Federal au- 
thorities, though receiving millions from the 
customs, paid back nothing toward advancing 
the condition of the community. Dissatis- 
faction WM the natural and necessary result. 

Meanwhile, the tide of emigration, with 
extraordinary impetus, was setting into the 
country. The insatiate thirst for gold im- 
pelled hundreds and thousands, from every 
port and haven of the Union, toward the 
shores of El Dorado. Again was revived 
the days of Cortez and Pizarro and Raleigh, 
and, as in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, bands of adventurers were organized 
for distant and perilous voyages, and with 
the highest hopes and enthusiasm. No class 
of society escaped the contagion. The more 
intelligent and enterprising were the first to 
move, and every gale from the far west 
wafted the tidings of gold and precious gems, 
scattered, as it were, upon the surface of 
this almost fabled region, with greater pro- 
fusion than they were emboweled in the 
iGuned Ophir and Tarshish of antiquHv. 
Enthusiasm grew to higher and higher pitch, 
and has even at this moment, lost little of 
its intensity. 

It is remarkable of the Americans, that 
they are an ordei^loving and law-abiding 
people, in the strictest sense of these terms. 
The condition of things found by them in 
California could not long subsist. Oovern- 
ment seems to be, with them, an instinct 



and a passion. Three legislative bodies were 
organized, respectively, at San Francisco, 
Sonora and Sacramento, with the prospect 
of others still, and of much confusion and 
conflict of laws and institutions. Congress 
adjourned without extending any relief to the 
country. The conviction became strong 
with the people, that the time for action had 
arrived, and that the remedies were in their 
own hands. At the call of General Rilej, 
they met in convention in Monterey, and, 
after protracted discussions, adopted a state 
constitution and government, and elected 
two senators and a representative, who now 
await, at Washington, a seat in the Congress 
of the nation. 

It is not our province now to discuss the 
political questions which are exciting so 
much debate in the country, in regard to the 
admission of this new state. There are many 
circumstances about which we have never 
been satisfied in the movement. A military 
officer takes the lead in ordering a conven- 
tion of the people. There is no account of 
any previous census officially taken. What 
were the qualifications of voters 1 how many 
were emigrants from foreign countries, and 
not naturalized! what proportion had any 
fixed purpose of domicile in the country! 
These are important points we have never 
seen determined. Wnat influences, other 
than the unbiassed judgment of the people, 
were brought to bear in giving a turn so novel 
to their affairs 1 We have had difficulties in 
our mind at every step, upon all of these 
heads, and do not hesitate frankly to confess 
them. 

There is something extraordinary, to be 
sure, in the whole case, which should pro- 
tect it from the stringency of general rules. 
Yet the precedent does not appear the best 
in the world, to be established. If allowed, 
it should be only upon its own peculiar exi- 
gencies, and upon the express condition of 
fumishinff no rule for future conduct. 

We make this remark from nothing con- 
tained ill the instrument adopted by tne Car 
lifomians, for their government. They had 
a right to insist upon the exclusion of slave- 
ry, if they migrht make a constitution at all ; 
though there is this, at the same time, to 
which the South may well object. This ter- 
ritory was acquired by our common blood and 
treasure. It is no sooner ours, than an 
effort is made by the free States of the 
North, to exclude us from occupying it with 
our property. Such ia the strength and 
power of the northern opposition, that pro- 
perty, which is ever timid, and will seek no 
hazards, is excluded from the country in the 
person of the slave, and southerners are 
forced, willingly or not, to remain at home. 
Emigrants, meanwhile, crowd from the 
North. They mould public sentiment in Cali- 
fornia. Their first act is to confirm the ez- 
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e/««ioit of their southern confederates 1 Is 
it well to say that the convention emhraced 
a majority of southerners 1 Does this aflfect 
this case, if true t Public men, the world 
over, will accord their principles to the doc- 
trines that are popular. Elected with a full 
knowledge of the views of their constituency, 
we can suppose few of them hardy enough, 
and independent enough, to brave political 
death by running counter to the prevailing 
sentiment. They were noi free to act in the 
circumstances of the country. They were 
but recording a judgment which was previ- 
ously formed, and for which they had no re- 
sponsibility. 

The population of Upper California was 
estimated, in 1802, to consist of 15,562 con- 
verted Indians, and 1,300 of other classes. 
In 1831, the number of Indians had increased 
to 18,683, and the whites, etc., to 4,342, 
making a total of 23,025 in the whole terri- 
tory. At the close of the Mexican war, it 
was supposed there were 15,000 Americans 
and CaJifomians in the country. By the Ist 
January, 1850, the number of American 
emigrants increased 80,000, while those of 
foreign birth increased 20,000, making a 
present total population of 115,000 to 120,- 
000, exclusive of Indians. These Indians, 
who are not converted, inhabit the mountains, 
are a very low order of beings, and enter- 
tain little friendship for our people. Their 
number has been estimated as high as 
300,000.» 

"We have been accustomed to the most 
unfavorable reports, in regard to the climate 



♦ Mr. Larkin says: "Isl. The populaiion of Call- 
fbrnia in July, 184(J, was about 15,000, exclusive of 
Indians ; in July, 1849, It is about 35,000 to 40,000. 
The Americans are the lesser half of the people. 
From July to January, 1850, probably 40,000 Ameri- 
cans, by land and water, will reach this country, 
and after September, the Europeans will commence 
arriving here. By January, 1850, we shall number 
60,000 to 100,000 people, and in 1851, flrom 175,000 
to 200,000. 

"2d. The character of the natives prior to July, 
1846, was proverbial (br inactivity, indolence, and 
an unwillingness to learn or improve. They had no 
wiah or desire to indulge, or enjoy themselves, in 
any new or foreign customs, and they were happy, 
and kind and hospitable to all strangers. Foreign 
residents, happily situated among the natives, im- 
proving their advantages, gradually became men of 
property, and many of them have married into some 
of the principal (hmilies in California. 

•* Very many of our emigrants are Mexicans and 
South Americans— laborers {ptont) of the most ab- 
ject class— mUd and inoffensive in their general 
manners, who are guided with ease. They are, 
however, slothAil, ignorant, and, iVom eariy life, 
addicted to gambling. They will sleep under the 
canopy of a tree, and enjoy themselves to the ftill, if 
they have a blanket, or a sheet, with w^hich to 
enwrap themselves ; and they are content if they 
have only paper cigars to last them a week, 
and a mountebank to resort to at will. This class 
of men are brought, by their employers, from Chili, 
Peru and Mexico. The employers are men of ease 
and urbanity, who will, In time, take their departure 
from this country— most of their laborers, or peons, 
remaining behind, to live and die here.'^ 



of California. Mr. King goes very full into 
the subject, and presents many interesting 
facts. He thinks, upon the whole, it wiSt 
compare favorably with our northern states, 
whatever may be the first impressions of 
settlers, in the novelty of their position. In 
consequence of the well ascertained results 
of the currents of air, as influenced by the 
earth^s motion on its axis, the climate of Ca- 
lifornia is divided into two great seasons of 
wet and dry, the former embracing the pe- 
riod, at San Francisco, from the middle of 
November until the middle of May. From 
the prevalence of cold winds and fogs along 
the coast, the summer season is more un- 
comfortable, to strangers, than the winter. 
As the interior is penetrated, the case ia 
different, the days being by no means so hot, 
and the nights cool and pleasant. This rule 
obtains in the valleys of Sacramento and 
Joaquin. On the Sierra Nevada, the ther- 
mometer frequently ranges from 110^ to 
115^ in the shade, during two or three hours 
of the day. The nights, on the other hand, 
are cool and invigorating. From meteo- 
rological records, kept in various parts of 
the territory, great variety of temperature 
is observable, which has, no doubt, given 
rise to the various and conflicting opinions, 
so generally current. Mr. King well re- 
marks: 

** Those who take np their residence in the val- 
leys, which are situated between Che great plain of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin, and the coast 
range of hills, find the climate, especially In the dry 
season, as healthfhl and pleasant as it is possible for 
any climate to be, which possesses sufficient heat to 
mature the cereal grains and edible roots of the tem- 
perate zone. 

" The division of the year Into two distinct sea- 
sons, wet and dry, impresses those who have been 
accustomed to the variable climate of the Atlantic 
States unfavorably. The dry appearance of the 
country In summer, and the diinculty of moving 
ahont in winter, seem to impose serious difficulties 
in the way of agricultural prosperitv, while the 
many and decided advantages resulting from the 
mildness of winter, and the bright, clear weather 
of summer, are not appreciated. These will appear 
when I come to speak of the productions of Califor- 
nia. We ought not to be surprised at the dislike 
which the emigrants frequently express to the cli- 
mate. It is so unlike that from which they come 
that they cannot readily appreciate iu advantages, 
or become reconciled to its extremes of dry and 

"If a native of CalUbmla were to go to New Eng- 
land in winter, and see the ground frozen and 
covered with snow, the streams with ice, and find 
himselfin a temperature many degrees colder than 
he had ever experienced before, he would probably 
be as much surprised that the people could, or would 
live in so inhospitable a region, as anv inunigrant 
ever has been at what he has seen or felt in Califor- 
nia. 

" So much are our opinions influenced by eariv 
impressions, the vicissitudes of the seasons witn 
which we are (hmiliar, love of country, home and 
kindred, that we ought never to hazard a hasty 
opinion, when we come in contact with circum- 
stances entirely dUTerent from those to which wo 
have, all our lives, been accustomed.'* 

The valleys of California, parallel to the 
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coasts, are of unsurpaMed fertility, having 
a deep black, alluvial soil. Many beautiful 
and abundant vallevs exist about the foot 
^hills of the Sierra Nevada. The Colorado, 
which has not been explored, is supposed, 
from the color of its deposits, to flow through 
an alluvial valley. The plains of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, embracing 50 or 
60,000 square miles, it is conceived, will 
support a population as large as Ohio or 
New York. 

Previous to the treaty of annexation, the 
exports of California were chiefly hides and 
tallow, and the people pastoral in their pur- 
suits. Wheat, barley and oats were culti- 
vated. An ox was valued at $2, a horse 
S5 to $10. The former now commands $20 
to $30, and the latter $60 to $150. The 
number of cattle in the country is 500,000. 
Mr. Kin? argues that, as the population ad- 
vances, this stock, with its increase, will be 
found insufficient, and large demands be made 
upon the western states. He supposes one 
hundred thousand will be driven annually 
across the plains and mountains, though, it 
seems to us, a country possessing such graz- 
ing capacities as California, must soon throw 
off this dependence. Flocks of sheep arc, 
even now, brought from New Mexico. 

The cereal grains may be cultivated upon 
the plains and hills, without the aid of arti- 
Jicial irrigation, though, at the missions, 
this was adopted to the lar^e increase of pro- 
duction. In the rich alluvial valleys, wheat 
and barley have produced from forty to sixty 
bushels, from one bushel of seed, without 
irrigation. Irish potatoes, turnips, onions, 
&c., grow in great abundance and perfection. 
In the valleys east of the coast hills, Indian 
com, rice and perhaps tobacco, will mature. 
The cultivation of the grape has been carried 
to great perfection. The same of apples, 
pears and peaches. Wild oats present 
almost boundless pastures. 

South of 39°, and west of the Nevada, 
scattering groves of oak and red wood only 
are found. The rest is entirely bare of for- 
ests. This is not attributed so much to de- 
fects of soil as to fires continually sweeping 
over the luxuriant dried grass. North of 39® 
the country abounds in timber. The farm- 
er's experience will modify his first unfa- 
vorable impressions. 

'' It is soon ascertained that the soii will produce 
abundantly withoat manure ; that flocks and herds 
will sustain themselves through the winter without 
being fed at the form-yard, and, consequently, no 
labor is necessary to provide forage for them ; that 
ditches are easily dug, which present very good bar- 
riers for the protection of crops, until live fences can 
be planted and have time to grow. Forest trees may 
be planted wiUi little. labor, and, in very few years, 
attain a suflOcient size for building and fencing pur- 
poses. Time may be usefully employed in sowing 
various grain and root crops, and, therefore, it is not 
necessary to gather them. The/can be used or sold 
from the field where they grow. The labor, therefore, 
required in most of the old states to foU the forests. 



clear the land of rubbish and prepare it for seed, may 
here be applied to other objects. 

'* All these things, together with, the perfect «ec»- 
rity of all crop*, m harvest timeyfrom tnjxtry by wet 
weather y are probably sufficient to meet any expense 
which may be Incurred in irrigation, or caused, for 
a time, by a scanty supply of timber." 

Great confusion and embarrassment may 
be anticipated in settling the rights of claim- 
ants of PUBLIC LANDS in California. Ques- 
tions will arise as to rights of the Jesuits, 
under Mexican ffrants, to the immense and 
valuable tracts which they claim. Nearly all 
the territory south of 39^ and west of the 
Sacramento, is covered by Mexican grants, 
which reserve the minerals to the govern- 
ment. There is great want of precision and 
certainty as to boundaries under the loose 
systems which prevailed. It will become 
Congress, in succeeding to the right of Mex- 
ico, to scrutinize very closely the whole of 
these claims, since the " purchase gives to 
us, not only all the lands which have not 
been granted, but all the reserved minerals 
and metals, and also reversionaiy rights, 
which might accrue to Mexico from a want 
of compliance on the part of the grantees 
with the conditions of their grant, or a want 
of perfection in the grants." But few patents 
have been located in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys, where 16 to 20,000,000 acres 
of valuable huid exist. 

In regard to the commercial besoubces of 
California, we believe Mr. King altogether 
visionary. Upon the calculation that, m five 
years, there will be a population in the coun- 
try of half a million, he argues, their trade 
with the United States alone will be one 
hundred millions annually ! These estimates, 
in our opinion, contradict all experience, and 
are devoid of substantial foundation. The 
wildest dreams of imagination will not sup- 
port them. It is from this part of the report 
only, that-our opinions of Mr. King, as an 
authority to be relied upon, are at all shaken. 
We believe the calculation safer, that it wiQ 
require ivoenty years for his figures, either in 
regard to commerce or population, to be 
reached. Nothing but a rail-road across the 
continent, if that be practicable, can produce 
such results in a shorter period. Discreet 
men will not suffer their calculations to be 
disturbed and distorted by the frenzied enthu- 
siasm, which has characterized the first year 
of California emigration. We believe the 
destinies of that region to be hi^h and glo- 
rious, but time only can bring uem about, 
and things have too much, at present, the 
aspect of John Law's celebrated epoch, to be 
altogether encouraging ! 

But to follow Mr. King. He supposes 
that San Francisco wul be the great 
mart for supplying South America and all 
the East with American products. The 
return cargoes, being inconsiderable in 
bulk, chiefly gold, (kc., freights for other 
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articles will be low, and Soath American 
inroducU muct seek Cahfornia porta,^ as 
B cheaper mode of reaching the United 
States. In consequence of the trade 
winds, vessels for the United States reach 
San Francisco in about the same time that 
they do Valparaiso, Callao, dtc. The siWer 
«if Mexico will seek the mart of San Francis- 
co, for the higher value attributed to it by 
onr laws. The imports of lumber into the 
country for some time to come, Mr. King 
estimates at $8,000,000 annually ; of cloth- 
ing, $5,000,000; of coal, supposing the 
Panama road built, $6,000,000, dec. The 
whole commerce for 1850 he estimates at 
^25,000,000. In regard to the China trade 
we made an extract : 

**Th6 coantries on tlie wast cout of America have 
■o exports which find a market in China, or other 
parts of Asia. San Francisco will, therefore, be- 
come not only the mart of these exports, bnt also of 
the products and roanafkctnres of India, required in 
•xchange for them, which must be paid for princi- 
pally in gold coin or gold dust. Neither gold coin 
nor gold dust will answer as a remittance to China. 
Gold, in China, ia^ot currency in any shape, nor is 
it received in payment of import duties, or taxes on 
land, or on the industry of the people. 

«* The value of pure gold in China is not fkr from 
$14 the ounce. Hence, the Importer of manufhctures 
and products of India into San Francisco will remit 
the gold coin or dust direct to New- York, fbr invest- 
laeat in sterling bills on London. These bills will 
be sent to London, and placed to the credit of the 
flrai in China, from whom the merchandise had been 
received, and who, on learning of the remittance 
liaving gone forward to their agents, will draw a six 
months sight bill for the amount, which will sell in 
China at the rate of four shillings and two pence or 
tkrtt pence per dollar. 

.**I have a statement before me from one of the 
OKMit eminent merchants and bankers of New- York, 
who was, for many years, engaged extensively m 
the India trade, which shows that the profit or gain 
on ten thousand ounces of gold, thus remitted, 

would be « $34,434 44 

And that the loss on the same quantity, 

sent direct to China, wo^d be 15,600 00 



Total dillbrenee in profit and loss In 
Ihvor of the remittance to New- 
York $50,034 44 

It will thus be perceived, that Nature has so ar- 
ranged the winds and currents of the Pacific, and 
4ilBposed of her vast treasures in the hills and 
mountains of California, as to give to the harbor of 
San Francisco the control of the commerce of that 
ocean, so (kr as it may be connected with the west 
coast of America.'* 

The ooLB RRoiON of California is between 
four and five hundred miles lon^, and from 
forW to fifty miles broad, following the line 
of the Sierra Nevada. Many streams pene- 
trate this area, and wash out from the quartz, 
in which it is found combined, the particles 
and fragments of gold. These indications 
are strong that the two were created together. 
These particles or scales are found in the 
bars and shoals of rivers, in ravines, and in 
what are called the dry diggings. When 
the streams dry up, they are readily collect- 
ed, and in the dry diggings, the gold and 
quartz are found combined, cropping out 
from the hill sides, and re(^uiring the greatest 



mechanical force to separate them. The fol- 
lowing passage from Mr. King will be read 
with universal interest : 

" The rivers present very striking, and it 
would seem, conclusive evidence respecting 
the quantity of gold remciiiing undittcovered 
in the auartz veins. It is not probable that 
the gold in the dry diggings, and that in the 
rivers — the former in lumps, the latter in 
dust — was created by different processes. 
That which is found in the rivers has un- 
doubtedly been cut or worn from the veins 
in the ruck, with which their currents have 
come in contact. All of them appear to be 
equally^ rich. This is shown by tne fact, that 
a laboring man may collect nearly as^iuch in 
one river as in another. They intersect and 
cut through the guld region, running from 
east to west, at irregular distances of fifteen 
to twenty, and perhaps some of them thirty, 
miles apart. 

*' Hence it appears that the gold veins are 
equally rich in all parts of that most remark- 
able section of country. Were it wanting, 
there are further proof!* of this in the ravines 
and dry diggings, which uniformly confirm 
what nature so plainly shows in the rivers. 

" For the purpose of forming some opinion 
respecting the probable amount or value of 
treasure in the gold region, it will bn proper 
to state the estimates which have been made 
of the quantity collected since the dis- 
covery. 

" Gold was first discovered in the south 
fork of the American River, at a place called 
Suiter's mill, now Coloma — late in May or 
early in June, 1848. Information which 
could be relied on, announcing this dis- 
covery, was not received in this city until 
late in the following autumn. 
"No immigration into the mines could, there- 
fore, have taken place from the old states in 
that year. The number of miners was conse- 
q^uently limited to the population of the ter- 
ritory — some five hundred men from Oregon 
— Mexicans and other foreigners who happen- 
ed to be in the coontry, or came into it dur- 
ing the summer and autumn, and the Indians, 
who were employed by or sold their gold 
to the whiter. 

'* It is supposed that there werb not far 
from ten thousand men employed in collect- 
ing gold during that season. If we suppose 
they obtained an average of one thousand 
dollars each — which is regarded by well-in- 
formed persons as a low estimate — the ag- 
gregate amount will^e $5,000,000. 

" Information of this discovery spread in 
all directions during the followmg winter ; 
and, on the commencement of the dry 
season in 1849, people came into the terri- 
tory from all quarters — from Chili, Peru, and 
other States on the Pacific coast of South Ame- 
rica — from the west coast of Mexico — the 
Sandwich Islands, China and New Holland. 

** The immigration from the United States 
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came in hni, if we except those who crossed 
the Isthmus of Panama, and went up the 
coast in steamers, and a few who sailed early 
on a voyage ronbd Cape Horn. 

" The American immigration did not come 
in by sea, in much force, until July and 
August, and that overland did not begin to 
arrive until the last of August and first of 
September. The Cbilinos and Mexicans 
were early in the country. In the month of 
July, it was supposed that there were fifteen 
thousand foreigners in the mines. At a 

f)1ace called Sonoranian Camp, it was be- 
ieved there were at least ten thousand 
Mexicans. They had quite a city of tents, 
booths and log cabins ; hotels, restaurants, 
stores, and shops of all descriptions, furnished 
with whatever money could procure. Ice was 
brought from Sierra, and ice-creams added 
to numerous other luxuries. An inclosure, 
made of the trunks and branches of trees, 
and lined with cotton cloth, served as a sort 
of amphitheatre for bull-fights ; other amuse- 
ments, characteristic of the Mexicans, were 
to be seen in all directions. 

"The foreigners resorted principally to 
the southern mines, which gave them a 
great superiority in numerical force over the 
Americans, and enabled them to take posses- 
sion of some of the richest iu that part of the 
country. In the early part of the season, 
the Americans were mostly employed on 
the forks of ihe American and on Bear, Uba, 
and Feather rivers. As their numbers in- 
creased, they spread themselves over the 
southern mines, and collisions were threaN 
ened between them and the foreigners. The 
latter, however, for some cause, either fear, 
or having satisfied their cupidity, or both, 
began to leave the mines late in August, and 
by the end of September, many of them 
were out of the country. 

" It is not probable, that during the first, 
part of the season, there were more than five 
or six thousand Americans in the mines. 
This would swell the whole number, includ- 
ing foreigners, to about twenty thousand the 
beginning of September. This period em- 
braced a^uthalf of the season during which 
gold may be successfully collected in the 
rivers. 

"Very particular and extensive inquiries 
respectinff the daily eaminffs and acquisi- 
tions of the miners, lead to the opinion, that 
they averaged an ounce per day. This is 
believed by many to be a low estimate ; but 
from the best information I was able to pro- 
cure, I am of the opinion it approaches very 
near actual results. The half of the season, 
up to the first of September, would give 
■ixty-five working days, and to each laborer, 
at $16 per ounce, Si, 040. It, therefore, we 
assume $1,000 as the average collected by 
each laborer, we shall probably not go be- 
yond the mark. 

" This would give an aggregate of $20,- 



000,000 for the first half of the 
$16,000,000 of which was probably collected 
by foreigners. During the last h^ of the 
season, the number of foreigners was veiy 
much diminished, and, perhaps, did not ex^ 
ceed five thousand. At this time the Ame- 
rican immigration had come in by land and 
sea, and the number of our fellow-citizens in 
the mines had, as was estimated, increased 
to between forty and fiity thousand. They 
were most of them inexperienced in mining, 
and it is probable the results of their labors 
were not as great as has been estimated for 
the first part of the season ; and experienced 
miners, assuming that the averaffe of half an 
ounce per day ought to be considered as rea- 
sonable, it would give an aggregate of about 
$20,000,000. If n-om this we deduct one- 
fourth, on account of the early commence- 
ment of the wet season, we have an estimate 
of $15,000,000; at least five of which was 
collected by foreigners, who possessed many 
advantages from their experience in mining 
and knowledge of the country. 

" These estimates give, as tlie result of the 
operations in the mines for ^848 and 1849, 
the round sum of $40,000,000 — one half of 
which was probably collected and carried out 
of the country by foreigners. 

" From the best information I coukl ob- 
tain, I am led to believe, that at least $20,- 
000,000 of the $40,000,000, were taken firom 
the rivers, and that their richness has not 
been sensibly diminished, except in a few 
locations, which had early attracted large 
bodies of miners. This amount has princi- 
pally been taken from the northern rivers, or 
those which empty into the Sacramento ; the 
southern rivers, or those which flow into the 
San Joaquin, having been, comparatively, but 
little resorted to until near the close of last 
season. These rivers are, however, believed, 
by those who have visited them, to be richer 
in the precious metal than those in the 
northern part of the gold region. 

** There is one river, whidi, from reported 
recent discoveries, and not included m the 
description of those flowing into the great 
plane west of the Sierra Nevada, is as rich in 
gold as any of them. That is the Trinity, 
which rises north of the head waters of the 
Sacramento, and discharges into the Pacific 
not far from the fortieth degree of north lati- 
tude. 

** There are, as nearly as my recollection 
serves me, twelve principal rivers in which 
gold has been found ; but most of the twenty 
millions in the above estimate was taken 
from six or seven of them, where it was first 
discovered and most accessible. 

" Adopting the hypothesis that the gold 
found in the beds of the streams has been 
cut or worn from the veins in the quartx 
through which they have forced their way, 
and considering the fhci that they are ail 
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rieky and are said to be nearly equally pro- 
iluctiye, we may form some idea of the vast 
amount of treasure remaining undisturbed in 
the veins which run through the masses of 
lock in various directions over a space of 
forty or fifty miles wide, and near fire hun- 
dred miles long. 

" If we may be allowed to form a conjec- 
ture respecting the richness of these veins 
from the quantity of lump or coarse gold 
found in the dry diggings, where it appears 
to occupy nearly the same superficcs it did 
originally in the rock — its specific gravity 
being sufficient to resist ordinary moving 
causes — ^we shall be led to an estimate almost 
beyond human calculation and belief. Yet, 
as far as I can perceive, there is no plausible 
reason why the veins which remain in the 
quartz may not be as valuable as those which 
nave become separated from the decomposed 
rock. This matter can only be satisfactorily 
decided by actual discoveries. 

" The gold region of California having at- 
tracted a large share of public attention, it 
was to be expected that various suggestions 
and propositions would be made with respect 
to the proper mode of disposing of it. 

" The difficulty in arranging a suitable 
plan has been the want of accurate informa- 
tion on which a well-considered opinion 
might, be formed. Its distance from the seat 
of government, the conflicting statements 
and reports respecting it, served only to be- 
wilder and mystify the public mind, and ren- 
der a thorough examination of it necessary, 
to ascertain whether its value is such as to 
render legislation necessary for its proper 
protection and management. *' 

Mr. King concludes his report with some 
important suggestions iu regani tu the course 
government should pursue in the control of 
this extensive and extraordinary mineral do- 
main. In the apprehension that it will be 
chiefly taken up by capitalists and specula- 
tors, if regulated by the usual land system, 
he advises that Congress retain the proprie- 
tary, and issue permits to settlers, etc., 
Americans only, by birth or naturalization, 
to collect and take away the gold. A fair 
price for such a permit, be regards as an 
ounce, or $16 per annum, to each individual. 
The business of regulating and granting per- 
mits to be entrusted to commissioners, who 
•hall have power to lay out towns and dis- 
pose of lotfl^ reterving the mineral resources. 
In certain cases, where machinery can be 
used to advantage, and capital is required in 
working the mines, he proposes grants, with 
a certain per centum reserved, etc. The 
revenue from all of these sources, amounting, 
perhaps, to several millions annually, is pro- 
posed to be applied toward the payment of 
interest upon the purchase money of Califor- 
nia, to create a sinking fond to pay the prin- 
cipal, and to provide for a system of public 



education and internal improvements iu the 
coontry.# 

The following statistics are taken from the 
report of the treasurer of the United States 
mint at Philadelphia, published in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer: 

Receipts qf Gold in the United States frwn 
Cali/omia, 
Total amount of California gold received 
up to the 28th of February', 1850, as per 

last report $8,500,000 

Receipts flromthe Ist tothe 15th of March, 

1850 885,000 

Amount of gold dust on hand, but not 
weighed, estimated at 150,000 

Total .$9,475,000 

Branch Mint at New-Orleans. 
Total receipts up to 1st January, 1850, as 

per last report $606,079 

Receipts during January, 1850 376,512 

Receipts daring February, 1850 561,538 

Estimated receipts flrom the Isi to the 15th 

of March, 1850 800,000 

Total '.$1,904,129 

Recapitulation. 
Receipts at the United States mint, Phila- 
delphia $9,475,000 

Receipts at the branch mint, New-Orleans, l,iK)4,129 

Grand total $11,379,120 

To which may be added say $750,000 worth of gold 
dust still remaining in private hands. 

The extraordinary flow of gold from Oali- 
fornia, taken in connection with the extreme 
richness of the lately-discovered mines of Si- 
beria, has giveu rise to much anxious inquiry 
and speculation, regarding the probable ef- 
fects upon the commerce, prices and ez- 
cbauges, of the world. A few reflections will 
quiet any uneasiness upon these points. 

According to the calculation of Mr. Jacobs, 
the circulation of the precious metals in Eu- 
rope, doubled Iq the first flfty years after the 
discovery of America. In the century ending 
with 1600, the amount quadrupled. In the 
next hundred years, it did little more than 
double. Daring the eighteenth century, Ame* 
rica ulone produced $786,000,000, being aa 
average of nearly eight millions per annum. 
This average began then to decline, from the 
exhaustion of the mines, etc. 



* The quicksilver mines of Calitbmia are believed 
to be numerous, extensive, and very valuable. 
There is one near San Jose, which belonga to, or is 
claimed by, Mr. Forbes, of Tepic, in Mexico. The 
cinnabar ore, which produces the quicksilver, lies 
near the surface, is easily procured, and believed to 
be remarkably productive. 

Discoveries of other mines are reported, but no 
certain information respecting them has been made 
poblic. It is, undoubtedly, a (brtunate circumstance, 
that nature, in bestowing on California such vast 
metallic treasure, has provided, almost in its imme- 
diate neighborhood, inexhaustible stores of quick- 
silver, which is so essential in gold mining. 

It is believed that there are many extensive beds 
of silver, iron and copper ores in the territory ; but 
there is no information snfBciently accurate respect- 
ing them, to justiiy any statement of their existence 
or value. 
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Shoald the California results contiDiie for 
any long period, their present value, or in- 
crease with the progress of settlement, etc.. 
as was the case for two or three hundred 
years after the discovery of America, it is 
inevitable that a depreeiaiitm. in the value of 
ike precioiu metaU mu$t again be the resuU. 
Should gold, alone, be the metal discovered 
and brought into market, reversing ihe case 
which occurred with the early Spanish set- 
tlers of the continent, the depreciation will 
alcne be sustained by gold, and the propor- 
tionate value it enjoys to silver become more 
or less disturbed. The extent of this disturb- 
ance it is difficult to foresee. It is conceiva- 
ble tliat silver might become tlie more valu- 
able of the two, though the greater intrinsic 
▼alue, for some purposes, of gold, be at the 
same time admitted. During the fifteeuth 
century, a pound of gold was worth ten to 
twelve pounds of silver, but the production 
of the latter metal being so much more con- 
siderable than the former, after the opening 
of the American mines, the gold pound be- 
came gradually equal to 13, 14, 15, and even 
16 pounds of silver. This difference, how- 
ever, when the period embraced is consider- 
ed, about three hundred years, does not ap- 
pear BO striking as at first sight. The fall in 
the value of silver, as compared with gold, 
notwithstanding the prodigious amount con- 
tinually produced, did not average ten per 
cent, in a hundred years, or one mill per cent, 
per annum ! 

To determine the decline in the intrinsic 
value of silver in the same period, is a much 
more difficult operation. We must compare 
jnices, say, for instance, of corn and wheat, 
in the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The reduction iu the value of precious me 
tals will, of course, be marked in the rise of 
prices. We have not, at present, the data 
for such computations, which are very intri- 
cate, and require much subtile argumenta- 
tkm. Whatever this rise in prices, none can 
doubt it must be extended gradually over a 
very long period, and cannot.be much appre- 
ciated in the lifetime of a single man, unless 
under circumstances much more extraordi- 
parv than anything we can conceive, prom- 
iied even by California. 

It is worthy of remark, too, that the value 
of silver has not declined in the proportion 
of its larger production ; since, were this the 
case, as Mr. Jacobs has conclusively shown, its 
value now would be only one fortieth, or one 
forty.fifth that of gold, this being the relation 
of production in the American mines. Nor 
is tnis scale of the two metals ^ fixed one the 
world over. The relation in Japan is 1 to 8 
to 9 ; iu China, I to 12 to 13 ; in France, 1 
to 15^; in Mexico, 1 to 15| ; variations de- 
pending upon the customs and fashions of 
countries in the use of jewelry, plate, etc., 
and in the demands of the arts. 

It will also aid us in speculating upon any 



probable depreeiaiion in the valne of the pro* 
cinus metals, and appreciation in prices, to 
reflect upon the increasing demand for thete 
metals, which the prosress of civilization 
and society induces, both for currency, and 
in the arts, and upon the present supply now 
existing iu the world. This sapply, npon 
the estimate of that able economist. Mr. Ja- 
cobs, cannot be less now than $5,000,000,000. 
Of this, perhaps 91 ,800,000,000 is in currenc;^. 
Admitting, then, an average from CbliAiniia 
of $20,000,(100 per annnm, the whole stock 
of the world would be increased but one- 
third of one per cent., and it would require 
250 years to double the supply! At fifty 
millions per annum, one hundred years 
would be required. It may be interred how 
unini(>ortaut from year to year ihf se results 
wonid be felt upon prices, though it be ad- 
mitted true, that their rise will be in a much 
greater ratio than the increase of production.* 
We will conclude this paper wiih an ex- 
tract from an article prepared by us in 1846, 
and published in the second volume of the 
Review. The extract is a quotation from 
Albert Gallatin's invaluable report upon cur- 
rency, etc. : 

" The total amoant of gold and silver produced by 
the mines of America to the year 1603 inclnsirely, 
and remaining there or exported to Europe, haa been 
estimated by Humboldt at about 5,000,000,000 dol- 
lars, and the product of the years 1804-30 may be 
estimated at 750,000,000 ; if to this we add 600,000,- 
000. the nearly ascertained product to tlustimeofths 
mines of Siberia ; about 450,000,000 for the Aftican 

fold dust, and for the product of the mines of 
lurope (which yielded about 3,000,000 a year 
in the beginning of this century,) tlrom the dia- 
coTcry of America to this day, and 300,000,000 for 
the amount existing in Europe prior to the discovery 
of America, we And a total not widely differing from 
the fkct, of 7,200,000,000. It is much more difficult 
to ascertain the amount which now remains in 
Europe and America together. The loss by ftiction 
and accidents mieht be estimated, and researches 
made respecting toe total amount which has l>een ex- 
ported to countries beyond the Cape of Good Uepe ; 
but that which has been actually consumed in gild- 
ing, plated ware, and other manufoctures of the same 
character, cannot be correctly ascertained. From 
the imperfect data within our reach, it may, we 
think, be alarmed that the amount still e.\i8tlng in Eu- 
rope and America certainly exceeds 4000, and most 
probably Ihlls short of $5,000,000,000. Of the medium 
of $4,500,000,000 which we have assumed, it appemra 
that nrom one-third to two-fifths la used as currtncy, 
and that the rest consists of plate, jewels, and other 
manulhctured articles. It is known that of the gross 
amount of $7,300,000,000, about $1,800,000,OM), or 
one-fourth of the whole in value, and one forty -eightll 
in weight, consisted of gold. Of the $450,000,000, 



* Since writing this pAper, and after the first part 
is in print, it occurs to us we have not spoken in 
sufficiently decided terms upon the admission of 
California as a state government. Our opinion has 
long been fixed. The country should be remanded 
back to her territorial condition, to undergo the 
usual and regular forms of prepsration for state 
sovereignty. We would consUtute no such pre- 
cedent as to receive her now. If this^ however, 
cannot be, then the question must be kept inseparable 
from that qfthe other territories^ and the reduction 
of the boundaries of the state within proper UmitSy • 
sine qua non.. (1850.) 
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the pTMumed remaining amoinit In gold and silTer, 
Che proportion of gold is probably greater on account 
of tbe exportation to India and China having been 
«xcln8lvely In eilver, and of the greater care In pre- 
venting every posalble waste ia an article so valuable 
Mgold." 

CUBA— STATWTici OP Population and 
Ik DUST RT. — ^The following atatistlcs^ are 
taken in part from a pamphlet entitled 
"Cuba ifl 1851," and said to be officially 
eorrect, aad in part from other reliable 
«ourcee. 

Cuba wac discorered by Christopher Co- 
Iambus, on the 27th of October, 1492. It is 
situated between 23 degrees 12 minutes, 
and 19 degrees 43 minutes, north latitude. 
It is about 800 miles long, and in width 
varies from 26 to 190 miles. According to 
Humboldt, it contains an area of 43,380 
square miles ; by others, it is estimated as 
low as 92,807. Its «xtent of territory, ac- 
<;ording to the statistics of 1850, comprises 
^,148,609 acres, sf which, about one- 
tweltth is under cultivation. Its soil is one 
4>f the most fertile in the world, favorable to 
4be growth of all tropical fruits and pro- 
4]uctions. The cultivation of sugar-cane 
was introduced about 1580. and slaves began 
to be imported four years afterwards. Ha- 
vana, Its most important city, was founded 
in 1519, and now contains about 200,000 
inhabitants, a number just equal to the total 
Indian population of the whole island when 
discovered. 

The trade of Cuba was very insignificant 
when the United States declared their in- 
dependence, and was confined to Santiago 
4e Cuba on the south side of the island. 
Since then, its advancement in population 
and commerce has been remarkable, far sur- 
passing the growth of any other Spanish 
eolony. Its population at several periods, 
commencing with 1775, has been as fol- 
lows : , 

1775 I70,00t 

1791 272,000 

1817 578,000 

1897 780,000 

1841 ^ 1,007,«24 

1850 1,247,210 

Increase in 75 years, l,077,2aa 

Its increase in imports, exports and re- 
venues, has been no less remarkable, as will 
be seen by a glance at thQ subjoined table : 

Te*n Impoftt Exforte IUtmom 

1828 $19,534,923. . . .$13,414,302 . . . $0,086,406 

1847 32,389,1 17 ... . 27,998,770 .... 12,808,713 

increase. .$123M,197. .. .$14,584,406. . . . $3,722,307 
In 19 years. It will be remarked here, that 
the principal seat of trade is now on the 
northern part of the island next to the 
United States, and not on the southern side 
as in 1775. So that its growth in both trade 
and population seems to be identified in a 
great measure with the development and 
progress of our government. The value of 



its agricultural productions in 1849 was 
962,781,035. Its exports dunngthe same pe- 
riod were 927,380,921, of which 98,706,224 
were to the United States. Its imports 
during the same period were 926,707,343, 
of which 97,280,214 were from the United 
States. The amount of American tonnage 
employed in the trade of the island, during 
the same period, was 501,267 tons. 

The entries of vessels from the United 
States, Spain, England and France, 
amounted in 1847 to 3,493, of which 2,012 
were to the United States. Clearances 
during the same year, 3.043, of which 1,722 
were to the United States ; thus showing 
the vast preponderance of trade with this 
country over any other. 

Tbe total amount of taxes levied upon 
American commerce ^ ith the island, in the 
shape of duties upon imports, tonnage 
duties, and duties upon exports, exceeds 
84.000,000 annually. There are 359 miles 
of railway in operation upon the island. Of 
the 927,000,000 of annual imports, accord- 
ing to official documents, 916,000,000 are in 
provisions, lumber, fabrics, materials, &c., 
which our country could furnish more rea- 
dily than any other; but, through the taxes 
and restnctions imposed by Spanish po- 
licy, not more than one-third of it comes 
from the fields and factories of the United 
States. 

Cuba is divided into three departments- 
Western, Eastern, and Central. These de- 
partments are subdivided into twenty-five 
jurisdictions. The iurisdiction of Havana 
is the largest, the Western department, and 
it contains one city, 60 small towns, 35 vil- 
lages, 437 su^ar estates, 520 coffee planta- 
tions, and is inhabited by 454,000 persons. 
Havana, the principal city of the island, and 
the capital, as a commercial city, compared 
with places in the Western world, ranks 
next to New-York and New-Orleans. The 
value of the exports and imporU together, 
exceed fif^y millions of dollars per annum, 
in 1847, about 644,853 boxes of sugar were 
exported from this port, and 82,000 quintals 
of coflfee, 32,000 hogsheads of molasses, 
198,267,000 segars, and 250,000 quintals of 
tobacco. 

The following is the classification of the 
population of Cuba in 1850 : 

Creole whiles 520,000 

Spaniards 35,000 

Troops and mariners 23,000 

Foreigners 10,560 

Floating population 17,000 605,560 

Free mulattoes 118,200 

Free blacks 87,370 205,870 

Slave mulattoes 11,100 

Slave blacks 425,000 436,100 641,670 

Total 1,247,230 

Whole number capable of bearing arms, 
including whites, Spaniards, slaves, &.C.. 
393,000. 
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In 1850, the number of sugar estates on 
the island amounted to 1442 ; coffee estates 
to 1618 ; tobacco plantations to 9101, and 
9930 grazing fanns, and 223 towns. Wax 
is produced to the amount of about 800,000 
pounds, and honey to the amount of 2,000,000 
gallons. Cattle to the number of about 
900,000 head are owned in the island, and 
there are about 200,000 horses and 50,000 
mules. 

In minerals, the island is very rich ; of 
copper mines, no less than 114 have been 
discovered in the island, 67 in the Eastern 
department, 18 in the Central, and 45 in the 
"Western. The mine at Cobre, worked by 
an English company, has shipped from 
27,000 to 43,000 tons per annum. Coal, 
iron, silver, and amianthus have been dis- 
covered. 

In 1847, the government revenues amount- 
ed to $12,808,713. [See West Indies.] 

COFFEE, AND THE COFFEE TRADE. 
— The march of civilization has introduced 
among us many luxuries with which the 
ancients were unacquainted. In the pro- 
gressive attainments and higher destinies of 
man in his social capacity, the energies are 
taxed to produce, superadded to the necessa- 
ries, the refinements and elegancies of life. 
The superfluity of to-day produces the posi- 
tive want of to-morrow, and thus is man 
hourly accimiulating upon himself habits of 
a fixed and permanent character. In a 

Primitive state, the calls of nature are rea- 
lly answered ; no wearied exertion, no 
patient sufferance is demanded, to place 
within the eager grasp of man the active 
means of his existence. 

Coffee (Arab. Bun ; Ger. Kaffee, Kaffec- 
bohnen; Fr., It. and Port. Caffi; Sp. Cafi; 
Rus. Kofi; Turk. Chaube) is a shrub indi- 
genous to Arabia, or that part of it called 
Yemen. Prior to the sixteenth century we 
find no mention made of it, and we are 
therefore led to infer, that it has only been 
subsequent to that time made into a decoction 
and used as a drink. Macpherson, in his 
annals of commerce, inclines to the opinion 
that the plant grew wild in Arabia, long be- 
fore its cultivation as an article of commerce. 
On this point, all the authorities we have 
consulted are silent. A German, named 
Leonhart Rauwolf, is believed to be the first 
European who took any notice of coffee. 
His work was published in 1573. 

The plant has been very accurately de- 
scribed by Prosper Albinus, in his works 
de PlaniU Egypti and de Medicina Egyptio- 
rum, published in 1591 and 1592. 

In 1652, a coffee-house was opened in 
London, for the first time. A Turkish 
merchant named Edwards, having brought 
several bags with him from the levant, for 
his private use, his Greek servant, named 



Pasqua, was allowed the privilege of making 
it for public sale. 

The use of coffee, says M. de la Roque, 
was first mtroduced into France in the pe> 
riod between 1640 and 1660. The first 
coffee-house was opened in Marseilles, in 
1671 ; and in the following year, one in 
Paris. Solomon Aga, Turkish ambassadoc 
at Paris, in 1669, is said by Lieber to have 
introduced it into that city. Others nve the 
credit of its first introduction into Paris to 
the celebrated traveler Trevenot. We will 
not attempt to reconcile the discrepancies in 
these statements, or venture an opmion upon 
the pretensions of either. The fact is not 
important to us now. 

Between 1680 and 1690 the Dutch planted 
coffee-beans they had obtained from Mocha, 
in the vicinity of Batavia. In 1714, the 
magistrates of Amsterdam sent to Louis 
XIV. a fine tree, about five feet high, in full 
foliage, with both green and ripe fruit. This 
plant is said by Du Tour to have been the 
parent of all since cultivated in the West 
India islands. In 1732, it is known that 
coffee was cultivated in Jamaica, and an act 
was passed to encourage its growth in that 
island. 

Malte-Brun, in his description of the Co- 
lumbian Archipelago, says, there is but one 
species of the coffee-tree, and it is supposed 
to be a native of Arabia Felix. The plant 
was brought to Batavia, from thence to Ann 
sterdam and Paris, and afterwards trans^ 
planted to Surinam and Martinique. It sel- 
dom bears fruit before the third season, and 
sometimes not till the fifth or sixth ; it never 
lasts more than thirty years, and frequently 
decays long before that time. A single 
plant may produce from one to four pounds 
of coffee. We have seen it elsewhere stated, 
that the plant will produce to the age of 
forty years, and bears to a considerable ex- 
tent even in the third year. A difference in 
soil and climate, doubtless, produces these 
different results ; and this is apparent firom the 
fact of a statement made by Bouissingault> 
that some shrubs yield from 17 to 22 lbs. of 
dry coffee beans, though this, he says, is a 
very large quantity. We can readily con- 
ceive the necessity of this qualification. 

To thrive, the coffee plant requires fre- 
quent rains up to the tune of flowering. 
The fruit bears a strong resemblance to a 
small cherry, and is ripe when it becomes of 
a red color, and the pulp is soft and very 
sweet. As the berries never ripen simul- 
taneously, the harvest takes place at different 
times ; and each requiring at least three 
visits, made at intervals of from five to six 
days. A negro will gather from ten te 
twelve gallons of coffee in the course of a 
day. 

Coffee contains the same active principle 
as tea, caffein, but in less proportion \ the 
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veiear^ef of chemiftSf have chown the 
presence of a particular acid, called caffeic 
4ioid, alto a fatty matter, a volatile oil, a 
coloring principle, albumen, tannin, and al- 
kaline and earthy salts. 

LiBBKK, in his Cyclopedia Americana, 
says, he recollects having read in an old 
«ermon» the following passage. We copy it 
for its quaintness : ** They cannot wait till 
the smoke of the infernal regions surrounds 
them, but encompass themselves with smoke 
of their own accord, and drink a poison 
which God made black, that it might bear 
the Devil's color." 

BeavjouT, in his excellent work on Greece, 
tells of a theriacophage (an opium eater) who 
drank mere than sixty cups of coffee in a 
day, and smoked as many pipes. 

Mocha, with a population of, probably, not 
over 7,000, and situated upon the margin of 
A dry, sandy plain, probably produces about 
12,000 tons of coffee,* universally admitted 
«f the finest quality in the world. Much of 
at is sent to India, and occasionally large 
amounts find their way direct to Europe. It 
is produced in a very dry climate, the best 
iMing raised upon mountain slopes and sandy 
•oils. The reasons assigned for the superior 
excellence of the Arabian coffee are various. 
The most important, however, are the differ- 
ence in soil and climate. That part of Arabia 
-where the coffee tree is cultivated is rocky, 
^ry, and hot ; and it Is found by planters 
that coffee, grown in a light soil, and on di^ 
^nd elevated slopes, such as are chosen for it 
in Arabia, has a smaller berry, with a delicate 
flavor, while that produced in a low, fertile, 
«nd moist soil, has a lar^r berry, but is com- 
paratively flat and insipid. Rich soils, how- 
ever, produce the largest quantity. The 
custom of poUarding the trees, which exists 
in the French West India islands, has a per- 
nicious effect. The branches are obligea by 
this operation to take more of a lateral di- 
rection, in consequence of which they grow 
thicker, and aflbrd less access to the rays of 
the sun. Hence the berries seldom become 
perfectly ripe. In Arabia, the berries are not 
gathered till they readily fell off on shaking 
tne tree, when they are received on linen 
sheets, spread for the purpose, and are ^n 
^ed in the shade on mats, fitted to imbibe 
their moisture. The rains in the West In- 
•dies cause the berries to fall off; hence this 
plan cannot be pursued there. 

It is said that sugar placed near coffee 
will, in a short time, so impregnate the ber- 
ries as to injure their flavor ; and Dr. Mosely 
mentions that a few ba^ of pepper, on board 
a ship from India, spoiled a whole cargo of 
coffee. 

Mareo Polo describes the territory of Java 



as very rich, yielding pepper, nutmegs, 
gtdanga, cubebs, cloves, and all the richest of 
spices. Of coffee he says nothing speciaUy, 
but as, at the period when he returned from 
his travels in the East, Europe was in a 
state of profound ignorance, and the regions 
which he traversed almost unknown, we are 
at no loss to account for his silence with re- 
gard to an article that forms, at the present 
time, so large a portion of its commerce. 

Java promises, under a liberal and enlight- 
ened system of government, to become by far 
the most important of all the Eastern colo- 
nial possessions of any European power. 
The increase in the production of coffee in 
the island since 1836 sustains us fully in this 
position. The exports in 1832 amounted to 
314,178 piculs, or 42,727,528 lbs., computing 
the picul at 136 lbs. avoirdupois. We give 
below the exports from Java, from 1836 to 
1845 in piculs and pounds : 



1836. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839. 
1840.. 
1841. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844. 



Pienk 

. 408,077 «7,738,47« 

. 684,047 03,152,7W 

. 59,000 8,024,000 

. 757,476 103,016,716 

. 138,194 153,968,864 

. 961,466 130,759,376 

.1,013,854 137,884,144 

.1,018,102 138,461,872 

.1,239,935 166,631,160 

186,782,000 



-* We five this estimate upon the authority of Mr. 



* Wesiv 
MeCitflodL 



1845 1,005,750... 

Previous to the negro insurrection in St. 
Domingo, the exports amounted to near 
35,000 tons, and were yearly increasing. It 
has been supposed that but for the devasta^ 
tion which was created by that melancholy 
occurrence, they would nave reached to 
42,000 tons m that year. In 1843, as will 
be shown hereafter, the whole production of 
the island barely exceeded 19,000 tons. It 
will scarcely be affirmed that this devoted 
country is in as prosperous or healthy con- 
dition as she certsdnly was prior to the event 
wo have noticed, nor will we attempt to de- 
fine the causes which have contributed so 
powerfully to reduce her from a state of af- 
fluence to one of commercial poverty and 
degradation. The exports of coffee from 
Hayti were : 

In 1791 68,151 ,180 pounds. 

Inl822 35,117,834 " 

Decrease 33,033,346 " 

The decrease in the exports of sugar, (or 
the same time, are almost beyond conception. 

In 1791, she exported 163,40.'' ,520 pounds. 

Inl82a 653,541 " 

Decrease 162,751,679 " 

Such, then, as we clearly^ see, is the im- 

Soverishment to which this country is re- 
uced, and to account for it we must look a 
little beyond the measures of her lawgivers. 
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thouj[h to President Boyer is imputed many 
of the calamities with which the island has 
been visited. 

The labor required for the cultivation of 
coffee is exceedingly light ; the same rule 
does not apply to sugar ; hence the marked 
and important results to which we are 
brought by the estimates we have given of 
the production of these two articles in this 
island. The legitimate deductions from the 
acknowledged »ct that the inhabitants will 
not labor beyond that point which their ne- 
cessities and the absolute calls of nature re- 
quire, are as clearly exhibited in these 
figures as though we had the evidence of our 
visual organs in their confirmation. It has 
been said that what is called a coffee planta- 
tion in Hayti, is nothing more than a large 
tract of land, throughout which the coffee- 
tree grows spontaneously. Indeed, the mis- 
erable specimens sent to our own markets 
afford a striking illustration of the truth of 
this remark. The laws which regulate the 
industry of the country are urged as another 
cause of its impoverishment, but to this 
point we have given but little of our atten- 
tion, satisfied with the results to which our 
investigations thus far have led. Her rural 
code is said to be a modification only of the 
Frencb coos noir. 

In Jamaica, results little less satisfactory 
are forced upon us by a review of her com- 
merce in the article to which our attention 
has been directed. In 1772, the product was 
841,558 lbs.; in 1797, it had increased to 
7,931,621 lbs., and in 1802, a still farther 
increase was manifest to an extent, making 
the production of that year amount to 17,- 
961,923 lbs. The largest crop was in 1814, 
which amounted to 34,045,586 lbs. In 1824, 
it will be remembered Mr. Canning intro- 
duced into the British House of Commons 
his celebrated resolutions for the Emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in the Britibh West Indies. 
The effect of that measure upon the agricul- 
tural productions and growing commerce of 
the islands, is a matter, though properly 
within the sphere of this article, upon whida 
we are not inclined to animadvert. Con- 
fining ourselves^ then, to plain statements, 
we find that in 1832, Jamaica exported to 
England 19,811,000 lbs. of coffee, and pro- 
ceeding still farther, discover the production 
of 1836 to amount to only 1 3,446,053 lbs. In 
1843, the whole production of the British 
West India islands amounted to no more 
than 10,000,000 lbs. The decrease in the 
production and exports of Trinidad, are in 
much the same ratio with those of Jamaica. 

The coffee-tree in Cuba, if left to nature, 
attains a very great height in the nurseries, 
and gives off horizontal branches knotted at 
every joint, which, like the trunk, are cover- 
ed with a ^ay bark. The blossom looks 
like the white jajsmine, and forma thick cir- 



cular clusters around the brandiai; Tlie 
berries at first are green, as they ripen thimr 
become white, then yellow, and finally zed, 
resembling the cherry in size and appewance. 
Ninety cherries have been counted on a sin- 
gle tree two feet long, each containing two 
berries, applied with their flat sides together^ 
having a soft, sweet, mucilaginous palp be- 
tween them and the pellicle. From August 
to December the cherries ripen and aie 
gathered singly by the hand, and as three or 
tour different crops are ripening at the same 
time on each tree, as many separate pidcings 
are required. 

The very quality, says Dr. Wubdimaw, 
rejected by us, and called triage, eonsiste 
duefiy of the round, small grains produced 
by old trees, and possesses the finest flavor. 
It is kept from year to year, and when old, 
is pronounced equal to the best Modia oaf- 
fee. By the end of January, the whole crop 
is generally sent to mariLCt. 

The coffee-tree has enemies to contend 
against in the worm and moths, bnt the most 
destructive of all is a small fly that deposits 
its eggs on the leaf, the cateipillar produced 
from which destroys all but the vines, leaT- 
ing a lace-work foliage. 

We subjoin a statement of the exports of 
coffee from Havana, ^m 1833 to 1845 : 



Yean Poonda Ymus 

1833 48,428,12* 1839 29,3T4,90a 

1834 22,890,095 1840 31 ,830,550 

1835 lft,832,550 1841 18,5M,MO 

1 836 20,998,900 1842 27,036,700 

1837 35,244,725 1843 19,326,075 

1838 21,612,250 1844 14,481,200 

We will not attempt to analyze this table, 
as we will probably nave oocasios to draw 
some deductions from the exports of Cuba, 
in coming to speak of the trade of out city. 
•A glance will suffice to show the material 
reduction in the exports of 1844 compared 
with those of 1833, and to exhibit this fact 
is sufiicient for our purpose here. The ex- 
ports of 1845, it is assumed, have amounted 
to 13,983,050 lbs., an amount less by 498,^- 
150 pounds than the previous yeflur. In 1831, 
Mexico prohibited the importation of coffM, 
and we are not advised that she has ever re- 
moved the restriction. Indeed, the Mexican 
tariff of 1845, published in the Diotm,. 
places this article in the prohibited list. 
General Waddy Thompson afiirms that she 
cultivates the article in sufiScieat quantities 
to serve the purposes of a very large con- 
sumption. 

Of the imports into Amsterdam, we were 
struck with the fact which waa presented to 
us, that about one-third only were from the 
West Indies. Considerable reductions are 
made from the weight equivalent to about 
five pounds per bag, independently of an al^ 
lowance which b sanctioned by custom. 
While heavy impoitationa axe made wio> 
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Hcrfland, she em>rt8 to other countries a 
quantity of old Java, commonly called " gOY- 
enunent coiTee." The extent of the con^ 
sumption of coffee in Smyrna may be esti- 
mated by the fact of 400,000 cups being 
daily drunk, worth 20,000 piastres, or in our 
currency, about $ 1 ,48 1 48. The iihports are 
from Mocha, St. Domingo, Havana, and 
Brazil. The annual consumption is esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 okes, or 8,496,094 lbs. 

Coffee is imported into Constantinople 
from Brazil and the West Indies, most of it 
in American bottoms^ the principal impor- 
tations are from Alexandna, however, as 
might be very naturally supposed. 

The imports of coffee into Trieste have 
been very larse, and this is accounted for on 
the ground that large quantites are subse- 
quently transhipped by coasting vessels to 
other places. The duty per hundred pounds 
is 21 florins, equal to about 49 cents. The 
imports from the United States in 1830 were 
6,169,700 pounds, but subsequent years show 
a mailed decrease down to the present, when 
we find her imports from this country amount- 
ing to no more than 2,019,540 pounds, valued 
at ahout $131,000. 

The imports into Venice arc principally 
from Trieste, which indeed furnishes nearhr 
the whole of her entire consumption. We 
mi^ht pause here, to pay a passing tribute to 
a city rendered classic, if from no other cause, 
from the muse of Shakspeare, of Milton, and 
of Byron. The recollections of her former 
opulence and splendor but too painfully con- 
trast themselves in our mind with her pre- 
sent degradation. Where are now the mer- 
chant princes who swayed the sceptre of 
commerce over half the civilized world, and 
like the good Antonio, though his means 
were " in supposition," ** hath an argosy 
bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies, a 
third at Mexico, and a fourth for England 1*' 
Where is the Jew, with balances nicely ad- 
justed, to claim with scrupulous exactness 
the clear fulfilment of the very letter of his 
bondl Where the Rialto upon which the 
living mass congregated for purposes of bar- 
ter and trade t A spirit of desolation seems 
to have swept away, as with whirlwind force, 
every vestige *of her former greatness ; and 
the modem traveler, his bosom swelling 
with eiifiotions, which the crowd of long- 
cherished associations connected with her 
past history excites within him, stands, like 
Byron, 

-4>n the bridge of sighs, 



In purple was she robed, and of the feast 
Monarchs partook, tnd deem'd their dignity 
increased.'* 

From a late Journal we extract the fol- 
lowing : 

" It was recently stated in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, that the Belgians, a population of fbur and 
a half millions, consume twenty-six million pounds 
of coflfeo ; while the thirty-five millions of French do 
not consume more than thirty millions of pounds. 
The French duty on one hundred pounds is more 
than the common original cost, the Belgian not a 
tenth part. Were the French consumption propor- 
tional to the population, the gain would bo material 
for the venders of French augar, colonial and indige- 
nous." 

The very heavy duty on coffee in Naples,* 
and on other articles in proportion, is os- 
tensibly for the purpose of encouraging 
domestic manufactures and for revenue, 
though all writers agree that it has failed in 
its object. Our only surprise is, that there 
should be any legitimate traffic among this 
misguided people. With a coast stretching 
some thousand miles in extent, the facilities 
thus afforded Ao the smuggler are of a 
character to enable him to defy the strictest 
viffilance of the government. 

The imports into Barcelona are very in- 
considerable. The duty operates powerfully 
in checking the consumption of coffee, and 
though this article seems to be so far favored 
as nut to be placed among those prohibited, 
the import duty is eight reals per quintal, 
or at a rough calculation, about 2i cents 
per pound it imported in Spanish bottoms, 
or nearly three times that duty if under a 
foreign flag. In 1831 the imports did not 
reach 400 bags. 

Who can doubt that Spain, without the 
pressure of duties under which she has so 
long groaned, would have had a commerce 
perhaps the most extensive of any European 
power 1 Her wheat, brandies, wines and 
fruits, her wool and iron of the best quality, 
her lead and quicksilver mines, could 
scarcely have failed to raise her to a proud 
position among the commercial nations of 
the world. But where imports are pro- 
hibited, how can you export 1 All trade is 
based upon a pnnciple of reciprocity. What 
does our trade with Cadiz amount to — the 
principal commercial seaport of Spain t To 
nothing, absolutely nothing. Wines and 
salt make up the sum of our principal com- 
modities. Three-fourths of her foreign trade 
may be said to be carried on in defiance of 
law. 

But let us leave a country which can 



A palace and a prison on each hand ;" 

to mourn, perchance, over her " dead doges,*' 
her crumbling ruins, and deserted commerce. 
What a contrast with that state, when 

** her daughters had their dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour*d In her lap all gems of aparkling showers. 



♦ The new tariff of the Papal States, asthoriied 
by bis holiness the Pope, on the 8d July, 1848, re- 
duces the present duty on coflbe about 13 per cent., 
the modification to take efffect fVom the 7th of the 
same month. We doubt whether this reduction is 
of a character to improve materially the condition of 
the country ; it is important, however, as an evidenoo 
of the remarkable commercial change through whieli» 
It is evident, all the states ofEurope are pusing. 
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scarcely be said to have emerged from the 
superstition and ignorance of the dark ages, 
so far as the laws which regulate and control 
the commerce of nations are concerned, and 
devote our attention for a few moments to 
England — England, the proud mistress of 
the seas, the nursery of art, the patron of 
genius, and, what should be her proudest 
boast, mother of this infant Hercules, 
whom she- scarcely thousht was destined 
within a brief space to rival her in com- 
merce, arts, and manufactures. The causes 
which would induce us to extenuate the 



miserable policy of Spain and of Italy in 
bringing destruction upon their commerce 
and poverty to the homes of their people, 
she would regard as offensive to her pride 
and insulting to her dignity. But let us see 
how stands the case, and wherein consists 
the diffe^nce between them. 

We subjoin a statement showing the 
quantity of coffee consumed in Great Britain 
in each of the years of the census, comparing 
the consumption with the growth of the 
population, and exhibiting the influence of 
nigh and low duties^ 



R«U of dntr per Arenigc Snm eoirtribatod p« 

ofpoonds pooDd on brilkh Population of Gim* Oomampdoa haad lo Um 

Tmt eonsoinvd planUUon ccSm briuio lb. c-s. w mi t 

1801 750,861 U.W 10,942,646 1.0« 154^ 

1811 6,3«0,122 7 ...12,596,803 8.12 4 

1821 7,327,283 1 14,391,631 8.01 « 

1831 21,842,264 6 16,262,301 1 5.49 8 

1841 27,298,322 6 18,532,335 1 7.55 lOH 



Thus it appears, that with a duty of U. 
6i., the uae of coffee was confined to the 
rich exclusively, and the amount consumed 
in the kingdom scarcely exceeded an ounce 
for each inhabitant. Prior to this there was 
a duty of 2s. During the next ten years a 
material reduction was made in the duty, and 
the consumption rose nearly 750 per cent. 
It is curious to trace out the results of this 
table, for in going on to the ten years suc- 
ceeding 1821, we find an addition to the duty 
of 5d., having the effect materially to check 
the progressive increase of consumption, 
and if we take the increased population into 
account, showing no increase at all. A duty 
of but 6d. was placed upon the article in 
1825, and what was the result 1 An increase 
in the consumption of nearly 200 per cent., 
and the revenue considerably augmented. 
Up to this time there was a discriminating 
duty in favor of the West against the pro- 
duce of the East India possessions of 3i., but 
the consumption having ffained so far upon 
the imports, it was found advisable for the 
dealer to pay the additional duty upon the 



East India coffee. So clearly evident was 
it from this and other facts that the supply 
from the Western colonies was inadequate 
to the demand, a modification of the Uriff 
took place, by which the production of the 
East was admitted at the same rate of dut^. 
Hence we observe a still farther increase m 
the consumption, and if it does not continue, 
we can only attribute it to the want of an 
adequate supply.* 

In an article of such primary commercial 
importance as this has been clearly evidenced 
to be, it is somewhat surprising, to say the 
least, that a duty of nearly double the 
original cost should be placed upon the 
article. 

The following estimate, taken from Por- 
ter's Progress nf the Nation, exhibits an 
amount of capital thrown away as effectually 
as if it had been cast into the sea, in order 
to take advantage of the privilege of bringing 
into consumption, at a duty of 9 pence per 
pound, coffee that was otherwise liable to 
pay a duty of Is. 2d. per pound. Freight, 
insurance, landing and shipping charges on 



7,080 tons, shipped flrom Enrope, at iHO 6 8perton ir73,I0O 

8,060 * ^* W.Indies at 4 17 " 24,540 

5,680 «* BraxU at 4 10 " 25,560 

2,030 " Java at S S " 4,060 

jci27,320 



tion, eminently disqualify her for any high 
attainment in manufactures or the arts. To 
the natural production of her soil must she 
look for that wealth which is to constitute 
her future greatness ; and hence the palpable 
To this amount might be added interest, 
loss of weight and deterioration of quality, 
including nsk of sea-damage, but the sum is 
already sufiSciently great to convey a just 
appreciation of the iniquity of a system of 
high duties, and of discriminations of this 
character in particular. 



liCt us turn for a moment to Russia, Tbe 
duty she has imposed on coffee puts to 
flight the wildest imaginings we could have 
formed of the folly of restrictions upon an 
article entering so universally into the con- 
sumption of the world. The barbarous and 
^most uncivilized character of her popula- 



* The British TorUTof 1842 imposes a doty of 0d. 
per lb. upon foreign coffees, and 4d. upon colonial 
productions— to which is to be added 5 per eetf. 
upon the net amount of the duty levied. 
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mjastice of a daty amounting almost to 66i 
cents upon every pound of coffee which 
enters her dominions. The present year 
has, however, witnessed a great improve- 
ment in the Russian commercial system, in 
the adoption of a new tariff, based upon 
principles of revenue. By this, articles 
hitherto saddled with prohibitory duties are 
admitted into the empire, those with merely 
high duties lowered, and many commodities 
previously taxed admitted free. 

The Austrian policy differs not materially 
from that of Russia. While Trieste and 
Venice are comparatively free ports, and all 
importations for the consumption of their 
inhabitants are exempt from the exactions 
of a hiffh rate of duty, no sooner is it 
attempted to introduce them into the heart 
of the country, than the full force of her 
policy is felt in its operation. A duty of 
about 9j cents is then placed upon the 
article, and this, too, witn a view of pro- 
tecting domesHc nanufaehire*. 

We propose now to direct attention to our 
own country, and in doing so, we feel no 
•mall degree of satisfaction in boldly con- 
trasting the policy by which she has been 
governed, with those which have for so long 
a period of years controlled and directed the 
commerce of the European States. A fertile 
field is here presented to our view, rich in 
thepromise of a ripe and abundant harvest. 

With the view of exhibiting our trade in 
this article, from an early period, we annex a 
table, showing the importations into the 
United States, from foreign nations, and 
their dependencies, from 1st October, 1806, 
to 30lh September, 1807. 



Russia 10 

Sweden 1 ,705,670 

Denmark 10,M«,4n 

Holland 10,947,767 

Great Britain 2,746,871 

France 80,932,324 

Spain 9,795,720 

fonagaX 18,308 

Mocha, Aden, and other watm on the Red 

Sea 1,709,533 

China 592,072 

All other countries 110,130 



a review of the exports from the United 
States for 1845. 

Our imports from China in 1835» 
amounted to 191,534 lbs., valued atS24,649. 
In 1842, the assumed value was but $1,968 ; 
and in 1845, as will appear by the table to 
which we have already made reference, were 
but 290 lbs. valued at fifteen dollars. The 
duty on coffee, in Calcutta, in 1835, was 7i| 
percent, if imported on a British, or 15 per 
cent, if on a foreign bottom. It is asserted, 
on the authority of Mr. McCulloch, that in 
1834 Great Britain furnished about sixty per 
cent, of the imports into China ; the U nited 
States only about 2^ per cent. This may 
have been true, and doubtless was so at that 
time, but we are inclined seriously to doubt 
the existence of such a disparity now. Our 
exports to China, for three years previous to 
1837, were about the same, never exceeding 
9360,000 till '36-7, when they reached 
9655,581. But mark the difference in 
1844-5. Of manufactured cotton goods 
alone in that year, we exported to China 
what was equal in value to $1,496,470, to 
which, if we add cotton wool, ginseng, lead, 
and the indefinite number of other articles^ 
which the enterprise and ingenuity of our 
northern countrymen have thrown into the 
ports of the ** Celestial Empire," amounting 
by rough calculation to about $1,958,298, 
we must see the astonishing increase made 
in that trade within the last lew years. The 
following is stated to be 

THE COFFXB CROP FOB 164?. 

BraxU (1,170,000 bass) 170,000,000 

Java and Sumatra (1,450,000 bags) 140,000,000 

Cuba 45.000,000 

St. Domingo 38,000,000 

Porto Rico, Laguayra, Ac 36,000,000 

British West Indies 10,000,000 

Ceylon 7,000,000 

East Indies and Mocha 6,000,000 

French colonies 4,000,000 

Dutch West Indies 3,000,000 



58,804,811 

We offer no remark upon this statement, 
^her than to call attention to the sources 
whence our imports were derived at that 
period, and the entire revolution which has 
since been effected in the trade, so far as 
production is concerned. Nor can it escape 
special observation, that those countries to 
which we were then so largely indebted for 
our supplies, are at this time, in a measure, 
tributary to us for their own. Holland, 
France and Russia are striking examples of 
thb fact, as will be made clearly apparent on 



Total 450,000,000 

This may be a fair estimate of the crop of 
1843, but it strikes us that 1,170,000 bags of 
Brazil coffee will yield an amount in pounds 
equal, at least, to 17,000,000 over this calcu- 
lation. Though with many of our mer- 
chants, 160 lbs. is supposed a fair average for 
a bag of Brazil coffee, there are others who 
believe 162 lbs. a truer average. Taking 
the lowest amount then as the basis of our 
calculation, Brazil must have produced in 
that year 187,200,000 pounds, instead of 
170.000,000, as has been declared. We have 
alluded to this fact as we may have occasion 
hereafter to refer to the estimate in the 
establishment of our positions. 
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IMPOBT, BXPOBT, AND OORflUHPTIOH OF OOrPXB » TBB VMITBD CTATBt. 

A Statermni of the quantity and vahu of Coffee exported into^ and imported frorn^ the United SttUeM, xa 
each year, from 1891 to 18H> irtt* the cmtitmption in the Umted States, 

Import. Export. 

Tean Qoantity— Ibt. VaIm QoaotftjwUM. Vtim 

1821 21 ,273,659 $4,489,970 9,387,596 $2,087,479 1 1,686,063 

1822 25,782,390 5,552,649 7,267,119 1,653,607 ]6,5I5,Sn 

1823 37,337,732 7,098,119 20,900,687 4,262,099 16,437,0«5 

1824 39,224,251 5,437,029 19,427,227 2,923,079 19,79?,0M 

1825 45,190,630 5,250,828 24,512,568 3,254,936 20,676,001 

1826 43,319,497 4,159,558 11,584,713 1,449,022 S1,7S4,7M 

1827 50,051,986 4,464,391 21,697,789 2,824,764 28,354,197 

1828 55,194,697 5,192,338 16,037,964 1,497,097 ».156,7» 

1829 51,133,538 4,588,585 18,083,843 1,536,565 33,049,605 

1830 51,488,248 4,227,021 18,124,561 1,046,542 ,. 88,363,687 

1831 81,759,386 6,317,666 6,051,629 521,527 75,702,757 

1832 91,722,329 9,099,446 55,251,158 6,563,344 36,471,M1 

1833 66,628,900 6,997,051 14,696,152 1,806,583 51,932,748 

1834 80,153,366 8,762,657 35,806.861 4,288,720 49,346,5«l 

1835 103,199,777 10,715,466 11,446,775 l,833,7n 91,753,001 

1836 93,790,507 9,653,058 16,143,207 1,965,176 77,647,800 

1837 88,140,403 8,657,760 12,096,332 1,322,254 76,044,371 

1838 88,139,720 7,640,217 6,267,067 502,207 6a,872,6a 

1839 106,696,992 9,744,108 6,824,475 734,416 99,872,517 

1840 94,996,095 8,546,222 6,096,384 930,396 66,109,7n 

1841 114,984,783 10,444,882 5,784,536 569,609 109,900,2C7 

1842.. 112,764,635 8,931,117 6,881,068 463,368 107,383,577 

1843 92,295,660 6,346,787 6,378,994 422,660 85,916,606 

1844 158,332,111 9,594,877 6,620,291 640,579 140,711,8» 



The consamption of the United States, as 
appears from this table, for the ten years pre- 
vious to 1831, amounted to 257,972,561 
pounds, or an average of 25,800,000 pounds 
I>er auDuny. In 1831, the imports were about 
sixty per cent, over any preceding year» and 
the exporu only about one-half the exports of 
1830, one-third of those of 1827, or one-fourth 
of those of 1825, leaving for consumption, 
76,000,000 pounds, an amount more than 
double the quantity consumed in any previ- 
ous year. It is not difficult to conceive, that 
this state of things was produced by some 
unnatural cause, to which the uniform laws 
which regulate supply and demand were 
made subservient. The excess of the imports 
of 1831 may be properly attributed to the 
rage for speculation in this article, in the 
northern cities, during the exciting agitation 
of the tariff question in that year, which re- 
sulted contrary to the expectations which 
had been formed, in the passage of the act, 
known as the tariff law of I4th July, 1832. 
It was assumed as the groundwork and ba- 
sis of the operation, that as coffee was an 
article entering so largely into the consump- 
tion of the country, it would be found pru- 
dent to enhance, rather than to reduce the 
duty. Of the result, it is unnecessary to 
speak. The reduction was made ; and the 
prospect which was at one period opened 
before them of large stores of wealth, proved 
as delusive as their calculations had been su- 
perficial. At this distance of time, we expe- 
rience no difficulty in arriving at the course 
of reasoning by which the majority of the 
members of that Congress were inauced to 
cast their votes in favor of a reduction of the 
duty on coffee. But as no man, or set of 
men, may be censured for acts done with the 
view of protecting their interests, when not 



in conflict with the tme interests of the oonii> 
try, we pass by the argument, having simply 
called attention to it, with the view of tm^ 
bling the reader to deduce his own eonclo^ 
sions. With so heavy a speculative demand 
as was thus created, stocks very naturally 
accumulated, and were held over. In proof 
of this, the exports of 1832 amounted to 
nearly ten times those of the year preoedingi 
and 4,000,000 pounds more than the imports 
of any year previous to 1831. Thus ware 
the surplus imports arising out of the specn* 
lative demand of that year driven hence (or 
want of an immediate consumptive demand, 
and the want of capital necessary to hold it 
Not the least important consideration in favor 
of the very heavy export which was made in 
this year, was the disposition to avail of the 
drawback ; a very important item with those 
who had embarked in an enterprise ao de- 
structive as we can readily imagine this to 
have been. These two years, 1831 and 1833, 
we feel bound, therefore, to consider as ex- 
ceptions to the general and uniform trade of 
the country, in view of the obvious local 
causes by which these two years were influ- 
enced and controlled. 

The remark of Dr. Adam Smith, with r» 
^rd to drawbacks, that they '* do not occa^ 
sion the exportation of a greater quandtv of 
goods than would have been exported had no 
auty been imposed,** loses some of its force 
in making an application of it here. Though 
the general principle is ti^ to be controverted, 
it will scarcely be denied, that the draubadt, 
in this case, occasioned " the exportation** of 
lar^e quantities, which there was sufficient 
capita) in the country to have carried into the 
consumption of the succeedinff year. But 
this we conceive to be a remarkable exoep* 
tion, particularly in view of the hoX, that the 
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money price in both jean were abfnit one 
and the same thing. 

The tariff of the 2d March, 1833, com- 
monly known as the "Compromise Bill,*' 
admitted coffee free of all daty. The con- 
somption of the United States, for 1833 and- 
1834, averaged 50,000,000 pounds, or double 
that of any year in the previous ten years. 
To what caose, then, are we to attribute the 
increased consumption of those two years 7 
Coffee \fa8 free ! ^ It surely will not be ar- 
gued, that the period was not far enough re- 
moYed to admit of an effect so momentous. 
We all know that the largest exports from 
Rio de Janeiro are in the months of Septem- 
ber, October and November; and that one 
month varies but little from the exports of 
another. 

From this date commences the direct, rapid 
progress of that trade, which at this time 
forms so large a feature iu our commerce. 
The decline in the price of the article, we 
may attribute to what cause we please ; tlie 
&ct is evident. This decline induced and 
increased cousumpliun, which in its turn en- 
coaraged the pr(xluction, as will appear, if 
we examine the exports from Brazil, and re- 
flect for a moment, that more than half she 
produces is imported into the United States, 
and here consumed. In pursuing this train, 
we discover that the increase in the produc- 
tion caused a farther reduction of prices, till 
we 6nd coffee at this time ranging in price 
from six to eisht cents, and the eontumpiion 
of the United States for the ten years pre- 
TiooB to 1845, amounting on an average, in 
ronnd numbers, to about 96,600,000 pounds 
yearly. It is also worthy of remark, that if 
we lake the last Jive years, without regard 
to the five which preceded them, we will 
find the average consumption absolutely 
amounting to over 100,000,000 pounds year- 
ly, or four times the consumption previously 
to 1831. 

In a debate in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, upon the passage 
of the tariff bill of 1332, a distinguished mem- 
ber of that body, from South Carolina,* held 
the following language: ** In this estimate,*' 
(coffee was proposed to be admitted under 
a duty of half a cent per pound,) '* I regard 
tea and coffee as being $ub$tanlially jret, as 
the duties retained are scarcely worth the 
troable and expense of collecting them." 
This remark may have been true at that 
time, bui it can scarcely be doubted, that a 
low duty equal to that proposed to be levied 
under the tariff of 1832, would now add to 
the revenue an amount probably equal to 
$700,000. We may concede the point, that 
even such a duty would have its effect upon 
the consumption of the couuiry, without 
compromising the position we have as- 
aomed; for who can doubt that there are 

* Hon. George McDufDe. 



other articles now heaTilj burthened, that 
would be in a measure relieved. 

For the following tables of the imports and 
exports of the United States, for 1844-45, we 
are indebted to the report of the Hon. R. J. 
Walker, Secretary of the Treasury. 

IMPOSTS OF COPPSB INTO THE ITRITED STATES, 

For the year commencing Ut Jtdy^ 1844, and ending 
3WA.^nc, 1845. 

Pounda Valm 

Danish West Indies 93,320 7,141 

HoUand 358,733 41,658 

Dutch East Indies 3,925,716 259,6U4 

" West Indies 1,270 87 

British Guiana ' 200 16 

" West Indies 4,815 312 

French West Indies 106,930 25,357 

" Guiana 1,658 110 

ManiUa and PhiUppine 1 436,705 .... 34,017 

Cuba 1,157,794 79,358 

Other Sp. West Indies 171,410 14,101 

Cape de Verdes 200 16 

Hayli 13,090,359 708,855 

Mexico 850 6« 

New-Granada 193,811 13,236 

Venezuela 9,450,5b« 615,115 

BraiU 78,553,616. . . . 4,401,269 

Argentine Republic 11,967 611 

Peru 582 50 

China 290 15 

Asia (generally) 1,040 107 



AIYica (generaUy) 208,497 . 



S. Sea and Paci 



mc 



570. 



20,036 
43 



107,860,711.... 6,221,265 



To which must be added 272,458 lbs., imported 
ttooi places other than its growth and production. 



EXPORTS OF COFFEE FSOM THE UNITED STATES, 

From the Ut July, 1844, to the 30rA June, 1845. 

Pwmda V«1h9 

Russia 149,860 12,204 

Prussia 77,891 5,494 

Sweden and Norway 6,292 544 

Denmark 90,177 .... 5,410 

Hanse Towns 1,493,130 87,364 

HoUand 1,858,355 Ill ,538 

Belgium 2,183,627 119,617 

England 43,450 2,600 

Gibraltar 277,329 15,388 

British Honduras 19,705 1,438 

British West Indies 38,738 2,438 

British American Colonies 524,968 44,170 

France on the Medit'n 1 ,578,745 98,270 

France on the Atlantic 528,851 29,665 

French West Indies 23,366 1,796 

Cuba 670 80 

Italy 916,529 66,004 

SicUy 394,453 23,695 

Sardinia 841,405 22,449 

Trieste, etc 2,019,540 131,098 

Turkey, Levant,elc 488,307 27,898 

Hayii 500 85 

Texas 268,942 18,349 

Mexico 147,809 10,9H 

ChiU 8,354 550 

Africa generally ,.... 1,200 110 

S. Sea & Pac. Ocean 22,279 1,531 



13,501,972 840,739 

An examination of these tables produces 
some curious results. They are such, how- 
ever, as will strike the general reader with- 
out the addition of any remarks from ua^ W« 
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regard the source whence thej are derired 
a« the most reliable. 

In ooe of the leading pnblicationa in the 
United States, giving a " statistical view of 
the coffee trade, there is a statement of this 
character — 

16M 184S laerMBe 

Import ofcoffM ftt>m 

BrazU S6,571,3«8. .49,515,fl6« 

Value $2,619,028..$3,39S,960. .$573,933 

Export U. S. produce 

to Brazil 1,586,097.. 9,400,419. ...833,331 

and the following argument upon it: *' Now. 
it is sometimes alleged that the import of 
foreign goods drains the country of iu trea- 
sure. Here is the fact, that increased pur- 
chase of $573,932 worth of coffee, which 
added largely to the enjoyments of the peo- 
ple of the United States, resulted in increased 
sales of American produce to the extent of 
$823,321, a clear profit of $300,000 besides 
the coffee." 

This is certainly a marvellous conclusion, 
and one which unquestionably demanded no 
little exercise of fancy. That directly oppo- 
site results should be deduced from the same 
Premises, is the strongest evidence we can 
sve of the diversity of the human mind. Of 
that diversity there can be no doubt 

Apart from the relative value of the im- 
ports into, and the exports from the United 
States to Brazil in these two separate years, 
1834 and 1843, we find the increase in the 
value of the imports into the United States 
from Brazil in the latter year, amounting to 
$573,932 over the former, and an increase in 
the exports of United Stales produce to Bra- 
zil of $823,321 during the same period. What 
then are tiie true facts which result from this 
state of things? not, certainly, that *' a clear 
proJU of 3300.000, besides the aqfee^ has ac- 
crued to the United States from the trade, 
but the very opposite. We export an excess 
of $249,389 to Brazil over our imports, 
clearly proving, if it proves anything, a loss, 
instead of a gain. We have noticed this fact, 
for the reason that it carries with it an air of 
plausibility at variance with the truth; being 
based upon the hypothesis, that the greater 
the excess of our exports over the imports, in 
just such a degree is our national wealth aug- 
mented. This poiut has been placed in so 
clear a light by all the writers upon Political 
Economy, that any attempt to enforce it here 
is unnecewary. 

New-Orleans is destined, unquestionably, 
to become the great cofiee mart of the United 
States. If we regard her situation and proxi- 
mate locality to those countries whence our 
largest imports are derived, or her almost 
immediate connection with those states, the 
largest consumers of the article, we cannot 
well resist this conclusion. Within a few 
years, the direct imports into this city have 
increased to an almost incredible extent, 
while the consumption of that portion of 
country which it supplies has been enlarged 



proportionall J. With a view to a bettar 
nndprstanding of the position of this city, in 
its relation to the entire trade of the United 
States, we snligoin a atatement of the 

IMPOST OF COFFIB INTO THB V. S. FBOM BEAXIL9 
FBOM 1831 TO 1844. 



1821 691,536 

1822 3,283,280 

1823 3,367,778 

1824 3,044,587 

1825 3,708,775 

1826 3,859,075 

1827 4,841,943 

1828 15,246,299 

1829 11,131,936 

1830 14,593,233 

1831 14,666,986 

1833 35,733,533 



1833 39,480,SN 

1834 26,571,368 

1835 35,774,87§ 

1836 46,840,319 

1837 33,906,34» 

1838 27,4I1,9» 

1839 48,694,294 

1840 47,413,750 

1841 59,575,733 

1843 61,348,943 

1843 49,515,666 

1844 95,391,484 



From this table, it evidently appears, that 
more than half of the exports of] Brazil find 
their way to our market, and it is fair to 
infer, are here consumed. Tn the years prior 
to 1844, inclusive, with an average consump- 
tion of nearly one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions, the exports of no one year exceeded 
nine million pounds. 

Twelve years ago, and scarcely more than 
one cargo of Rio coffee was imported direct 
into our city.^ Everything now indicates that 
very nearly, if not the whole of this trade, 
must very soon be ours. Since there is a 
very limited demand for this grade of coffee 
in the northern states, so soon as we import 
what will be required for the supply of the 
western trade, this point will have been at- 
tained. The western states consume this 
quality almost exclusively, and ours is found, 
by experience, to be the best market. The 
necessity for northern import to snpply our 
trade, in view of these tacta, cannot much 
longer exist 



XZPOBTS OF COFFBB FBOM BIO JAITBIBO.* 

1841. 1843. 

B«Ci Baci 

To New-Orleans 126,865 113,796 

To New- York 125,419 106,617 

To Baltimore 130,463 92,503 

To PhUadelphia 30,199 19,000 

To Charleston 3,500 8,130 

To Boston 34,271 33,513 



Grand total 1,000,316 1,150,970 

Thus we see, that in these two years New- 
Orleans imported a larger quantity than either 
New- York or Baltimore, and we may confi- 
dently predict for her an import trade that 
will yearly increase, until she becomes, what 
it is evident she ultimately must be, the great 
coffee market of the United States. 



* Baliia, among the nortlieni proviiices, is, nszt 
to Rio, the point whence the largeM amoaiit of 
coffee is shipped. 
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IMPOETB OF COFFXl UfTO HBW-OBLIAKS 

From, all Foreign PortB^from January ^ 1834, to January ^ 1845, compiled J)nm the records qfthe 
Cuttom-Houte at New-Orleant. 



B«fi Value Pounds B«fi ValiM 

1834 1,722,868 10,768 $181,920 11,326,002 70,787 $1,488,678 

1835 5,141,751 32,135 641,542 16,470,199 102,938 1,S7,24« 

1836 6,701,407 41,884 777,575 9,087,344 56,795 1 094 Jl® 

1837 3,371,793 21,073 370,977 13,601,687 85,010 136^85* 

1838 2,665,443 16,659 258,243 18,420,610 115,122 1 76J47* 

1839 12,055,550 75,347 1,101,552 16,143,812 100,898 1 566^178 

1846 4,752,806 29,705 441,764 15,921,964 99512 1562^646 

1841 20,575,177 128,595 1,934,633 10,092,221 63,076 1017^626 

1842 12,255,680 76,598 890,928 6,987,265 43 670 587 684 

1843 20,252,460 126,577 1,403,013 9,124,898 57,031 681.155 

1844 21,290,561 126,816 1,355,927 6,365,325 39,784 411454 



IHP0ET8 OF COFTEB INTO MEW-0BLBAH8 7B0M OTHBB FOBBION F0BT8. 

T«M« Poondi Bag* VaIm 

1834 2, 191 ,748 13,698 $270,598 

1885 1,350,094 8,437 143,544 

1836 205,522 1,247 28,603 

1837 103,984 649 12,113 

1838 621,991 3,887 57,502 

1839 690,462 4,315 74,094 



Yeua Po«iidi Bug* Valne 

1840 514,192 3,213 $50,898 

1841 3,567,757 22,298 338,479 

1842 1,912,909 11,956 149,888 

1843 785,583 4,910 56,555 

1844 102,000 637 5,758 

iSee New-Orleam, 



COFFEE TRADE. 



ProductUm of Cqffee in the Braxils. 

Bags AmbM Urn 

1880 95,700. . 478,500. . 15,812,000 

1895 182,710.. 912,550.. 29,201,600 

1830 391,785. . 1,958,925. . 62,685,600 

1835 627,165.. 3,135,825.. 100,346,400 

1640 1,063,805. .5,319,005. . 170,208,800 

1850-51 1,897,231.. 9,486,155. .303,556,960 

1851-52, Mllmate. ..1,700,060. .8,500,000. .272,000,000 

It would seem from this table that the pro- 
daction of coffee iu Brazil doubled every five 
years up to 1840, since when it has increased 
80 per cent. The increase since 1836 has 



been 200 millions pounds ; and of that in- 
crease the United States have taken one-balf. 
In the previous number of the ^conomiit, we 
showed that almost all the increased produc- 
tion of sugar in Cuba had found a market in 
the United States. It now appears that a 
considerable proportion of the Brazil coffee 
finds a market here also. This is indicated 
in the following table, which shows the 
qaantitv annuallv imported into the United 
States from the four leading countries of pro- 
duction, and also the whole quantity import- 
ed into the Union during the past 18 years : 



Import of Pounds of Cqffee into the United States, 

BmsQ Oobft St. Domingo Jftrn Total 

1834 26,571,368 19,536,457 15,141,779 5,307,186 80,153,866 

1835 35,774,876 29,373,675 19,276,290 4,728,890 103,199,577 

1886 46,840,219 17,850,786 11,772,064 8,850,658 103,790,507 

1887 33,906,236 29,503,553 9,252,636 1,779,819 88,140,408 

1838 27,411,986 32,051,651 11,375,350 2,423,277 88,130,720 

1839 48,694,294 26,181 ,489 9,726,495 5,628,348 106,696,992 

1840 47,412,756 25,331.888 9,153,524 4,343,254 94,996,095 

1841 59,575,722 17,198,573 12,547,791 6,794,702 1 14,948,788 

1843 61,248,942 14,321,458 11,530,102 9,781,418 112,764,635 

1843 49,515,666 16,611,287 10,811,288 1,638,307 92,295,660 

1844 95,291,484 18,628,875 20,781,461 8,740,841 158,332,1 1 1 

1845 78,553,616 1,157,794 13,090,359 3,925,716 108,133,369 

1846 97,353,697 2,326,497 12,734,753 2,819,41 1 182,812,734 

|»47 94,916,629 6,673,479 19,085,277 17,819,845 156,716,575 

1848 110,927,284 2,258,710 16,990,976 3,037,377 150,559,188 

1849 122,581,183 4,000,986 13,384,474 4,208,078 165,334,700 

1850 90,319,511 3,740,803 19,440,985 5,146,961 144,986,895 

1851 107,578,257 8,099,084 13,205,766 2,423,968 152,453,617 



Nearly the whole increase in the import of 
Brazil coffee was, it appears, at New-Or- 
leans, to supply the Western trade. The im- 
port of coffee from Brazil in 1844 was extra- 
ordinary, amounting to neariy half the whole 



product of that country. Ooffee, up to 1832 1 
paid a duty of 5 per cent. \ since that year it 
nas been n*ee. The effect of this change is 
seen in the following table : 
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COFFKB Aim Tn OOrVEX TRADE. 



Imports of Cqffee into the United States^ with the Export and Quantity retained /&r Conaumption, also 
the Duty and Average Price. 



Export 




1821 21 ,273,659 9,387,596 

1822 25,082,390 7,967,119 

1823 37,337,732 20,900,687 

1824 30,224,296 19,427,227 

1825 45,390,620 24,512^568 20,678,662 

1826 37,319,107 11,584,713 31,734,784 . . ^_^ 

1827 50,051,986 21,697,789 28,350,197 (^ ®"°" 

1828 55,194.697 16,037,964 39,156,733 J 

1829 51,133,538 18,083,843 33,049,695 5 ccntB. 

1830 51 ,488,248 13,124,561 88,363,687 > « > _,. 

1831 81,747,386 6,056,629 75,702,757 J * """' 

1832 91,722,329 55,251,158 40,471,171 1 cent. 

1633 99,955,020 24,899,114 75,057,966' 

1834 80,150,365 35,806,861 44,346,505 

1835 103,199,777 11,446,775 91,752,862 

1836 93,790,507 . . . .^ 16,143,207 77,647,300 

1837 88,140,403 12,096,332 76,044,071 

1838 68,139,720 5,267,087 82,872,633 

1839 106,696,992 6,824,475 99,872,633 

1840 94,996,095 8,698,334 86,207,761 

1841 144,987,787 5,784,536 109,200,247 

1842 112,764,635 5,378,068 107,383,567 

1843 82,295,660 6,878,994 85,918,666 

1844 158,332,111 8,620,291 149,711,820 

1845 108,133,369 13,501,972 94,631,397 

1846 . , 132,812,734 8,275,542 124,537,192 

1847 156,716,575 6,383,583 150,332,992 

1848 15D,559,138 6,998,088 143,561,050 

1849 165,334,700 14,380,429 150,954,271 

1850 144,986,895 15,287,499 129,699,896 

1851 152,453,617 3,513,126 148,920,491 J 
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The popnlation of the United States in 
1B40 was, in round nambers, 17 millions. 
The ave age consamption for the three years 
1839-40-41 was 98 J millions of pounds, 
which gave a consnmniion of .51 pounds per 
bead. The average for the three years, in- 
cluding the census year 1850. was 143 mil- 
lions of pounds, and the population was 23 
milli'ms, which gave a consumption of 64 
pounds per head. In 1830 the consumption 
was only three pounds per head ; but the 
price had rnled nearly double what it did in 
the three years preceding 1850. In 1821 the 
consumption, per head, to the inhabitants of 
the United States was one pound four ounces. 
In 1830 the proportion had increased to three 
pounds per head, the foreign price having 
fallen 50 per cent. After the SIst Decem- 
ber, 1830, cofiee paid two cents, and in 1831. 
one cent; after which it was free. The im- 
portation in the year 1831, doubled in conse- 
quence of the reduced duly; and the con- 
sumption, per head, for the four years ending 
with 1842, averaged six pounds per head, 
having quadrupled to each inhabitant since 
1821. A large portion of the increased con- 
sumption, as seen above, is derived from the 
Brazils; the effect of the production of 
which country bos been to the price of cofifee 
what the products of the Southern States 
have been to that of cotton. From 1820 to 
1840, the Brazilian product increased 1100 



per cent., or 155,000,000 pounds. In the 
same time the consamption in the United 
States increased 137,000,000 pounds; leav- 
ing an increase of 18,000,000 pounds of Rio 
coffee, besides the enhanced products of all 
countries, to supply the increased cob- 
snmption of Rndand and Europe. The re- 
sult has been, the great diminution in price 
evinced in the above table. The cost per 
pound to the consumer was in 1831 fiirtner 
reduced by the removal of the duty ; that is, 
the coffee which cost nine cents io 1830, coat 
the consumer 16 cents duty and charges. 
The same coffee now costs seven cents— a re- 
duction of nine cents, which has given the 
spur to the consumption. In England, ib> 
reign coffee paid 16 cents per pound duty, 
and colonial coffee 8 cents, until 1845. wh^ 
colonial' was reduced to 3d. and foreign to 
7d. The consequence is, that while the 
United States, with a population of 17,000,000, 
consumed in 1844. 149.711,820 pounds of 
coffee. Great Britain, with a population of 
27,000,000. consumed 31.934,000 pounds only, 
or less than one-fourth the consumption of the 
United States. In 1851 the figures remained 
nearly the same, viz : 148.920.000 pounds in 
the United States, and 32,564.000 pounds for 
Great Britain. Now the effect of this in- 
creased consumption of Brazil cofiee on the 
American trade, is as follows : 



1834. 1843. 1651. 

Import of coffee from BrazU lbs. 26,571,368 49,515,666 107,578,257 

Do do value $2,819,028 3,392,960 8,881,104 

ExportofU. S. produce to Brazil $1,586,097 2,409,419 3,128,936 
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Thu increased export doee not appear to 
■aCBce for the compensation of the large m- 
create in the Talne of coffee purchased; and 
it is time that some movement were made to 
check Bnglish inflooDce in that qoarter, and 
indoce Brazil to place her best coffee cus- 
tomer at least on as fiivorable fix>ting as 
others. 

COINS, OURRBNCT, ETC.— Tt is a very 
oommon mode of investigation, first taught 
by John Locke, to refer back to the origin of 
•ocietj, and of things, and mark their pro- 
gress thence. We adopt that mode. Cer- 
tninly there was a perioa when the man hioi- 
self was the prodncer and manufacturer of 
ererj article of his consumption— when he 
did not, as it were, go out of himself— when 
the germs of ever^ art existed in him, with- 
ont an idea of their distribution. With few 
wants, how easy was their gratification. A 
unit then, an independent existence, man so 
remained until the development of the social 
principle sent him into society. In this rude 
stage, litUe was there above brute nature. 
There will be as little again if they are to be 
heard, whose doctrines, legitimately ex- 
tended, destroy at " one fell swoop** all the 
precious results of a dutribuHon of labor ; re- 
salu which the Roman poet may well have 
included in his eloquent passage on the pro- 
gress of sodety : 

Inde casas postqutm, ac pelles Ignemqne paramnt 
Bt mnlier eoojunetaf riro concessit in unum 
CMtaqoe priTatc renerls eonnubia Into 
Cognita sunt, prolemqua ex so Tldere ereatam 
Turn genus humanom piimum molescere coDpit. 



been denied his appetite, which we are at 
liberty to suppose nim physically incapable 
of domg ; or finally, or what would be by 
far the most prudent course, he must acquire 
something desired and not possessed, or not 
possessea in sufficient quantities b^ those 
with whom he would traffic, and which they 
would regard as an equivalent for their pro- 
perty. Now the fisherman may be ohen 
supposed in the same condition as the hunter. 
How shall these men meet each other at all 
times upon common ground, and exgoy their 
mutaal products ? 

The most obvious reflection which occurs 
here, is, that some one commodity of univer- 
sal requisition and demand must be sought 
to conduct the exchanges, which have be- 
come too complicated to be conducted m 
kind. For this each man will barter his 
wares, because assured that other wares, of 
whatever description, or at whatever season, 
may be barterea in turn for it Is there such 
a commodity f 

Among the Mexicans, when the Spaniards 
invaded their country, it was discovered that 
grains of cacao were gaining circulation as a 
medium of exchange. The ^nnds of this 
preference can only be traced m the fact that 
cacao was a scarce commodity, and one in 
general estimation. If a mere arbitrary 
choice were absurdly supposed, why not, 
then, as well a choice of pebbles or shells ? 

The early Greeks were wont, as every 
classical scholar will remember, to estimate 
the value of their commodities Isy the num- 
ber of oxen which they had cost, or for which 
they could be exchanged. Thus, in Homer, 
we find the valuation of the arms of Diomedes 
and Glaucus : 

For Diomed's brass arms of mean device, 
For vhich nine oxen paid, (a vulgar price,) 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wroucht, 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought.* 

It would be easy enough to advance in 
this manner illustrations from other coun- 



But remove man a single decree fiom this. 
Let bim perceive how dissimilarly God has 
endowed us with fJMsulties; how much su- 
perior, in certain respects, a neighbor is, and 
now much inferior in others. Let him mark, 
too, higher skill in pointing an arrow or a 
rook than he po s sess e s, or vainly emulates. 
If his own experience be of service, let him 
learn that expertness is the ofiprio^ of prac- 
tiee, and that practice is a thing of time, toil, 
and labor, which cannot be given by the 
■ame man to all things in the space of a brief 
Ilia. These will be the first great lessons of 
political economy. They will break up the 
unities of which we have spoken — ^they will 
amaleamate them, and men henceforward 
will be found reciprocally employed in each 
other's service. 

Society and civilization, however, are things 
of slow growU), and we have but arrived at 
the origin of barter, which will not long suf- 
fice. The hunter may find it very well to 
part with a portion of bis venison for a brace 
of ducks or a handful of fish, but might it not 
happen that the proorietor of the ducks, or the 
fisherman, is already supplied with venison 
sufficient for his wants ? What is there for the 

hunter in this contingency T He mast return ^Ved, it is .-.-s-, — ^-^ 
disappointed, or seize by mam force what has | mark the fineness or weight. 
19 



tries. Thus the Carthagioiana adopted leather, 
which some suppose a kind of substitute for 
bank-notes, as the precious metals were 
abundant enough with them ; the Lacedemo- 
nions ado(>ted iron, and the Romans copper, 
the Abyssinians salt, the Britons of the time 
of Cssar iron and brass, the Saxons live 
stock, the Maldive islanders cowries, and of 
later day we find codfish adopted at New- 
foundland, tobacco and rice in early Virginia 
and Carolina, and even pork, horses, etc., in 



♦ Iliad VI. It may be a question, after all, how- 
erer, whether these were real bona fiit " beeves,** 
(br the Greeks had a coin termed tou«, ox, an ox be- 
ing stamped upon it, as we learn flrom the classics, 
though coinage in Oreeee can hardly- be deemed as 
ancient as the wars of Troy. It is a little remark- 
able, too, that the Latins should have called their 
eolns ptcwtiay fVom pec««, a herd or flock stamped 
upon them, their word moMta^ money, being de- 

8 thought, flrom moMOy to mark ; that is, to 
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•ome of tho wattein 8tate», and the ChiDete 
DOW coin their money of copper only, and 
regard gold and diver as articles of mere 
merchandise. 

In each of the cases above stated, the cam- 
fliodt^ so dignified as the mediam of conduct- 
ing the exchanges of all others, became in 
•verr sense the numev of the country, virith- 
ont having lost anything of its character as 
nerchandiae. It may have appreciated in 
value soHiewbat from the circum:)tance, bat 
It was impossible at the same time to change 
iu nature. 

▲t the present day the whole civilized 
world have agreed nfion certain commodities, 
which shall oe considered among them, by 
oonsent, and from ibeir iutriusio value and 
usefulness, as equivalents, in due proportions, 
for all others— iiU«« tommodiHet are gold and 
tilvr. Will any man in his senses maintain 
that these metals have become by this act in 
any other sense money, than the Greek 
live oxen, the Roman brazen a«, or the Abys- 
■fiian salt f And yet this has been done. 

We have gained something when we come 
to regard money as a mere commodity^- 
*' the commodiiy exchanged most frequently 
forettry other" and, like these others, worth 
only as much as it will sell fur in the mar- 
kets of the world. There is nothing ti» exem pt 
it from the fluctuations of trade, aitd to entitle 
It a ttandard of value, would be the same as 
to affirm that a thing may be fixed and fluc- 
tuating at the same time. A cubic inch of 
water may be a standard, for we shall find it 
of the samo absolute weight at the eqnaior 
as at the pole, now as a thousand years before 
the deluge.* 

Regarding money as commodity regulatf*d 
by the laws of supplj and deniund, and by 
aft the other laws which regulate other com- 
modities, we discover at once the absui-dity 
as well as the wickedness of all attempts lu 
elevate or depress its value on the mere 
mandate of an emperor or of a pHrlitiment. 
Canute, the Dane, commanded as widely the 
fea to stay its advances. But we discover 
more, and what will be of great prartital | 



value to ns, tbat mooay, or gold and silter 
may be in excess in a country from some 
temporary cause, and, in oommercial phrase* 
ology, " glut the market," just as we see il 
glutted oocasionally by cotton or any other 
staple. The same disease will require tho 
same remedy, and the nation will at times be 
gaining wealth by the exportation of ita 
specie or money, or in the reverse, losing 
wealth by its absurd retention. 

They are mistaken, then, who regard the 
precious metals as the mere repre»eniati904 
of wealth. They are wealth themselves, and 
no arm of power can cause them for any 
time to be received for a fraction beyond 
their intrinsic value ; otherwise, we should 
not so much look to the material as to the 
•• superscription," or stamp. 

They are equally mistaken who would re- 
gard money as a measure of value or wealth ; 
for how can that be a measure which has no 
fixed value itself, and how can values have • 
fixed measure when they are merely relative 
terms 7 

Were money the representative and mee- 
sure of wealth, it wonld follow that the t»> 
presentative and measure must be precisely 
equal iu value to the thing represented and 
measured, and that the sum total of all the 
money in any country would exactly express 
the wealth of that country. Now this ia 
sheerly absurd, since we know that the pro- 
portion which money bears to other commo- 
dities is but a mere item. Of no other use 
than to conduct exchanges, how can it at 
all apply to that immense proportion of every 
nation's wealth which is consumed without 
exchanging, or which is exchanged in kind, 
•ir finally, exchanged by mere transfers from 
one side of a ledger to the other f We shall 
see this more particularly hereafter. 

Can all money be regarded as on the same 
par as the precious metals— for instance, bank 
notes f Have they intrinsic value f Clearly 
not. They are, then, merely representatwet ; 
they answer for something else; are not com* 
modities, not values, not wealth,t noi money 
in any sense tl»at gold and silver haye oorae 



* Adam SmUh remarks : The price of gold and 
silver, when the accidental discovery of more abun- 
dant mines does not keep it down, as it naturally 
rises with the wealth or every country, so it Is at all 
times naturally higher in a rich than in a poor coud- 
try. Gold and sUver, like all other commodities, 
seek the market where the best price is given for 
them. Wealth ofNations, vol. I., p. 395. 

t If gold and silver be wealth, are they productive 
wealth ? Mr. Tucker considered that the expense 
of metallic currency, including the wear and tear of 
metals, the cost of coinage and interest on the value 

Toble showing the Number and Condition qf all the Banks in the United States, on the 1st January, 1838, 
aceording to Mr. Woodbury^s Report, 



of material, amounted to 5 per cent, on the whoia 
capital of New- York. He, however, included paper 
as well as meuls in the currency. Mr. Webster, tn 
1838, estimated the whole currency of the Union at 
$130,000,000 ; of which, perhaps, #70,TM)0,000 was 
specie (Thicker on Money and Banks j p. 9S). The 
mdtallic currency of Britain was, at the same period, 
$ 1 50,000,000. The foUowing table, showing tbe pio- 
portion of gold and silver to other currency, and the 
condition of the banks in 1838, will be (band of inter- 



PriMtpal D^ka 
Local DtrMoM No of Bsaka Cwpltal No(«« In Hr^iUtion nepofite 

Bastem SUtes 3S1 05,357,540 18,307,544 11,413,603.. 

Middle SUtes 313 81,109,776 30,631,348 r ... 31 ,999,800. . 

Southern States 89 32,111,573 30,156,891 9,707,831.. 

Sooth-western States, 94 75,048,053 35,194,559 .... 18,874,990 . . 

Western SUtes 93 89,049,837 16,080,6(»1 10,178,505.. 

Penn. Bank, U. S. . . . 30 85,000,000 6,768,067 3,617,353. . 



, 3,1 
9,«37;i87 
0,145,3^4 
4,984,610 
7,443,103 
8,770,843 



Primeifti Amm. 
)«>• LomlAo 

,980.... 93,575,!3S 
137,740,077 
55^387,078 
133,805,000 
40,493,008 
45,I81,8S« 



Total. 



817,080,778 



110,138,910 84,001,184 85,184,118 484,081,887 
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to he regarded as money, or that salt or oxen 
beoame money in other days. It is their re- 
presenioHoe (character which mea them 
▼ahie, and we are yet to learn that that cha- 
racter would be changed in kind, though it 
might be in degree, if Utese bank notes re- 
fhreteiUed lands or ingar imtead of specie ; or 
that their character woold not sink altogether 
jnd be lost, were It found, as it too often 
fetally is, that they represent nothing at all. 
Paper bills are the growth of a system of cre- 
dit, and have much to do with the confidence 
which man has in bis fellow-man. Where 
«iey do not represent commodities, dollar for 
dollar, they furnish facilities for making a 
httle wealth oontrol a great deal, and have 
their convenience and economy, perhaps, in 
the operations of commerce ; which, some- 
times, however, they most grievously em- 
barrass and destroy. Of this experience our 
oountcy has had abundance. 

But enough hero for the present. It was 
onhr necessary to show the origin of money 
and its true nature, which, we think, have 
been quite sufficiently done for the satisfac- 
tion of every reader, and in the most incon- 
tcstible manner. We return to the first 
division of our general subject, which admits 
of this plain distribution : 

I.— The Material ueed for Coinage of 
Money. 

U.—The History qf Coine. 

III.— rAfi Interference of Government with 
Coins. 

IV, ^TheValneqf Ancient and Modem Coins. 

V. — American Coinage. 

I. There are many reasons to be assigned 
for the universal preference given to gold and 
•ilver,, for purposes of coinage and currency. 
There is not, perhaps, another substance in 
nature which would meet all the requisitions 
•0 well as these. Let us note these requisi- 
tions : 

1. That the material be durable ; t. «., not 
deteriorate with time. 

S. That it possess great value in small 
bulk. 

3. That it exist only in limited quantities, 
or susceptible only of such gradual increase 
as the convenience or wants of the world 
may demand ; or in plain terms, that its ex- 
changeable value do not vair as rapidly as 
that of other ccHnmodities. Thus, had gold 
and silver ever been produced by the alche- 
mists out of base metals, as was the dream 
of early miscalled science, they must have 
been abandoned, and the matenal for money 
souffht from other sources. Or should the 
working of the Asiatic mines prove as pro- 
ductive as present facU mdicate that they 
will, the proportionate value of gold and sil- 
ver must be greatly altered, if the last meUl 
do not become ultimately the more valuable of 
the two. In fact, it has already been stated 
by a late French journal, that Siberia contains 
gold in such abundance, that its discovery is 



likely to produce a financial revolution in Eu- 
rope, similar to that which took place on the 
discovery of Peru.* Within fourteen years, 
the gold product of Siberia has doubled ; and 
aU that 18 required, it is stated, to produce 
My quantity, is the force to worit the mines. 
Platmum has sometimes been mentioned as 
Ml ultimate resort, and the Russians have set 
the examnle of coining it, but this metal is 
Uable to the great objection, that the supply 
jnay be mdefinitely increased should there 
exist a demand. 

4. TTiat the material wherever produced, 
in all tmies and in all places, shouM present 
the identical same qualities and the identical 
fineness. 

6. That it be capable of division into smal 
portions of the same weight and fineness, so 
that purchases of all magnitudes may be made 
with them. 

6. That it be readily stamped, marked, 
or corned, so as not to be easily effaced. 

7. That it possess naturally, or may be 
m^e to do so by means of alloy, hai^iess 
sufficient to resist friction.t This alter 
counts, however, for nothm|r in the value of 
the coin. In the French silver coins we are 

, ivJ^ ^*y; ^* " ®^ ^PP®' °^ *J^« ▼alue of 
1-600 of the whole; the five-franc pteco 
weighing 26 gramme», contains 2>i gr. alloy. 
But of alloys and friction hereafter. 

Is there then a sufficiency of gold and s^ 
ver to answer all the purposes of commeroe 
m conducting the exchanges of the world, to 
say nothing of the immense demand for 
them in the manufacture of plate and jewels, 
and for other luxurious uses, and the consi-* 
derable annual loss by friction t We shall 
consider this. 

1. By an extract from a high authority, 
approved over and over in our country. 
" Notwithstandinff the apprehensions so fre* 
quently expressed among ourselves, lest Uio 
United States might not possess a circulat- 
mg medium large enough for the business 
purposes of the community, it w a matter of 
not the least importance whether this medium 
be great or small. Whatever in any countiy 
may be the amount of it, if we suppose it to 
be reduced to the tenth part of that amount, 
the prices of things will only become one- 
tenth of what they are ; and a hundred dol- 
lars will perform precisely the same functions 
now performed by a thousand. "t The only 
inconvenience would be that the divisions 



* See Bankers' Maraxine, No. % p. 185, Baltimore, 
t Vethake, Pol. Phfl., p. 85. 

* Vethake, Pol. Ec, p. 174. If the thirty-three 
miUions of coins, aaid Mr. Shields of Alabama, in 
the Congress of 1841, In the vanlts of the banks of 
this Union were thrown into circulation, and every 
bank note in the Union burnt up or banish ; ] Oom 
circulation, it would require but the onc-hun Iredih 
part of the stock of cold and silver now in u<t m the 
wortd, to supply the country with an am ^nit of 
roetalUo money equal to that of paper now in -ircula.- 
tiofk.—Qouge, Journal <f Banking, IOC. 
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might become inconveniently small to satiiify 
minute valnes. 

3 The quantity of money reaHy necessary 
fat exchanges is much less than is usually 
imagined. Thus, when 2,200,000,000 francs 
was the whole currency of France, according 
to Neckar, the agriculture alone of that king- 
dom, according to Arthur Younff, amount^ 
to 11,000,000,000 francs; and in Great 
Britain, when the whole ci^ital of the coun- 
try was valued at £3,300,000,000 sterling, 
the specie medium was estimated only at 
je47,000,000. We are told also by Say, that in 
his time, about the beginning of the present 
century, England required to effect her sales 
and purchases, an a^ent equal only in value 
to 1,284,000 lbs. weight of gold, or, what is 
the same thing, 1,200,000,000 lbs. sugar, or 
what is still the same thing, £60,000,000 
■terling.* 

The whole gold and silver medium of a 
country does not, however, exist in coinage. 
Much of it is melted into the form of bars, 
assayed and stamped at the mint, which de- 
termines their weight and the decree of fine- 
ness of the metal. These are entitled bulUoTL 
In this form it becomes more strictly an ar- 
ticle of commerce in an economical manner, 
and its value may easily be determined. It 
is, perhaps, to be regretted that the plan in 
relation to bullion, is not in every case 
adopted by government, even in the smallest 
coinage Let the piece be simply stamped 
by authority, to prevent fraud, without any 
attempt to fix a value to it, which must ever 
be chanffin^ ; and let the world always be 
supposed wise enough, as it abundanUy is, 
in every instance, to determine that value 
firom the stamp. There is as much wisdom 
in fixing the price that a barrel of flour shall 
sell at, as there is in fixing the price of a 
gold piece, termed an eagle or a tovereign, of 
such a degree of fineness and of such a 
weight. 

So soon as gold and silver became articles 
of exchan^ or money, some chemical mode 
of determining their degree of purity became 
at once necessary.! This much of science 



muat be as ancient, though perhaps in muck 
imperfecticm, as the first attempt as coinage. 
These chemical tests, dtc, are what is un- 
derstood as assaying. Let us then detemuDA 
the antiquity of coins. 

ll.—Tke History of Coins.— -The books of 
Moses are our most ancient records. They 
inform us that Abraham ** was rich in cattle, 
silver and gold,** and that he weighed oat 
four hundred shekels of silver ''according to 
the currency of the merchants." From this, 
nothing is learned of coinage ; but his great- 
grandron, Joseph, was sold for twenty pieces 
of silvery and afterward presented his brethren 
with three hundred pieces. Now were these 
pieces all weighed out or were they coined t 
Calmet determines the former, for in his 
Biblical Dictionary he affirms that in the 
whole history of the Hebrews, there is not 
one word of coined money, of any dimension ; 
nothing to show the form of the money or 
the thing represented upon it.* 

Julius Pollux attributes the first coinage 
to the Queen of Pelops, who went into 
Greece with her husband, from Phrygia, 
1200 years B. C.t 

The Lydians, who flourished 600 years 
B. C, are said by Herodotus to have been 
the first people who coined money ; but fiibu- 
lous history has ascribed the invention to the 
reign of Saturn and Janus in Italy.^ 

Coins were of common use in Greece, 
however, we are told, in the time of Solon, 
B.C. 600 ; ^ but it is stated on other authori- 
ty, that Philip of Macedon first coined in that 
country, and that his pieces were termed 
fhHippi. 

The Sicilians coined gold and silver, 600 
B. C. ; and s]pecimens are exhibited at this 
day in the cabmets of the curious. 

It is well ascertained that at the time of 
Darius, in Persia, there were gold coins 



♦ Velhake, Pol. Ec. p. 174. 

t Gold is ft)and only In the native state, that is, 
without ores— crystals irregular, generally octohe- 
dron and dodeeahedron ; dissolves by mixed nitric 
and muriatic acids ; specific gruTity 19*3, water be- 
ing 1 ; great ductility and malleability ; found in 
rocks, in the beds of streams, and in alluvial de- 
posits, sometimes in iron and other ores ; exists in 
all parts of the world, found sometimes in masses 
of 20 to 50 pounds, pure. The American gold region, 
according to Silliman's Journal^ is a thousand miles 
square in North Carolina alone. The whole gold 
region in the United Stales extends fh>m Canada to 
the south-western boundary of the Cherokee nation 
in Georgia, and (h>m the Rappahannock in Virginia, 
to the Coosa in Alabama, (Com.*s Chem.t 236.) The 
degree of purity of gold is expressed by the number 
of parts of that metal contained in 24 parts of any 
mixture ; thus gold which, in 24 such parts, termed 



caratsy contains 22 of pure metal, is said to be 28 
carats fine. — Henry^s Chem.j I. p. 134. 

filler.— Found native, also combined with sulphur 
and mur. acid, also with other metals ; crystals, 
cubes, and octohedrons ; soluble in nitric acid ; 
found in South America, Saxony and Suabia, Bohe- 
mia, Norway, Ireland, part of England, parts United 
States, particularly Connecticut, New-Hampshire 
and New-York ; has been found in masses of 100 to 
560 lbs. ; specific gravity, according to Henryy 10.51. 

The following Uble is worthy of note : 
Product Geld RegUm UnUed States^ Jrom 18M to 
1838—15 years, 

Virginia $489,000 

North Carolina .2,648,000 

South Carolina 340,500 

Georgia 1,7W,900 

Tennessee ] 3,000 

Alabama 1,000 

Other places 12,400 

Total $5,298,200 

Average annually. . $353,213. 
♦ Page 678. 

t Macpherson's Ann. Conu, vol. I., 16. 
t Br. Encyclopedia, art. Coins. 
^ Bschenburg Man. Clas. Lit., p. 73. 
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tettted Sorter, after the monarch ; and that 
with 80,000 of these he bribed Agesilaus, 
King of Sjwirta.* Herodotus, also, says of 
«n earlier Darius, that his gold and silver 
were melted and poured into earthen pots, 
and that when wanted pieces were broken 
off. 

No Roman coins date farther back than 
366 B. C, and these are of silver, though 
copper had been coined, it is said, before. 
Seventy years later gold was coined, and Uie 
aureus of thia metal was worth, at the time 
of Augustus, about 20s. of our money, when 
the whole coinage of Rome was estimated at 
:£35e,000,000 sterling. 

A mint was establi^ed in Britain, B. C. 
14, for coinage of gold, silver and brass, of 
which coins, we are told by Macpherson, 
forty specimens have reached our time. 

The Franks were pennitted, in the sixth 
century, by the Emperor, to coin their mo- 
ney. 

In the age of Charlemagne, 760, such had 
been the exhaustion of gold and silver from 
the perpetual wear and tear of the metals, 
from the inroads of barbarism and the conse- 
quent cessation of all kinds of industry, in- 
cluding the working of mines, that the enor- 
mous sums mentioned in antiquity, had de- 
clined almost to nothing, and there were 
•carcely any of the precious metals in circu- 
lation m Europe. Copper, tin and iront 
were the chief substitutes, and the Jews 
were the only traders and repositories of the 
finer coins.^ 

During the middle ages, the privilege of 
Coining was hereditary in many mmilies, and 
in England, at the time of Ethelred, 1017, 
there were about forty petty mints, and the 
moneyers, whose names appeared upon the 
coins, numbered two hunared and forty- 
three. The Bishops and Abbots were 
licensed coiners — the stamp being sent them 
from the Exchequer. In the reign of Henry 
VI. but eight mints remained, in that of 
Henry Vlf four, Edward VI. three, and 
Queen Elizabeth maintained but a single one 
in the kingdom, viz. : that of London, f 

In the tenth century, so scarce had money 
become, that the whole amount existing in 
Europe, is estimated by Jacobs as only about 
£33,000,000 sterling, and so precious was its 

* Tills, we are assured, is a mlsuke, and we 
stand corrected. — ^Ed. 

t We are told by Toltaire, that copper and Iron 
were In early use among the Swedes, as money : La 
banqne pnblique, qui est le pins ancienne de TEnrope 



value. We are told by Dr. Henry, that pricas 
ranged according to the following table, in 
money of the present day : 



Value of a slave 


S 10 t 


" horse 


.... «1 15 S 


" assormnle 

" cow 


14 1 

.0 8 


" hog 

«* sheep 


1 10 

1 s 


« goat.. 


4 



4 Jacobs on the Precioas Metals, lOft-lOS. 

^ The standard money was called sterling in the 
rel^ of the Conquer(Nr--deriTatlon not clear ; to say 
IVom the Sasterlutf coiners, wonld be an anaehron- 
Ism.— Macp. An. Com. 



In the thirteenth century, a ransom of thre* 
million crowns was demanded by the English 
for their prisoner, John of France ; in money 
of the present day, £ 1,250,000 sterlioff. The 
snm was deemed enormons, and uie first 
payment, a fifth of the whole, found so 
great, and France was so exhausted, says 
Voltaire, that it could not possibly be fur- 
nished. The only expedient was to recall 
the Jews, and sell to them the privilege of 
trade. The successor of John was forced, on 
account of this ransom, it is stud, to pay for 
the necessities even of his household, in 
money of leather, through which a silver nail 
was driven. 

As late as 1496, the daughter of Edward 
III., married to Lord Howard, was allowed 
by authority £l Is. per week for her *' sn» 
tentation and exhibition, and convenient diet 
of meat and drink,** with a farther allowance 
of £80 12s. per year for eight servants: a 
gentlewoman, a woman, a girl, a ffentlemaui 
a yeoman and three gmoms ; and £25 lOa^ 
4a. for seven horses. 

During this period the delusions of akhemy 
were at their neight, and the great farce of 
Raymond LuUy was enacted. This impostor 
pretended to have discovered the ** pbiloso- 
pher*s stone,'* and being thrown into prison. 
It is said that he made gold even there, with 
the inscription upon it : Jesus autem iran* 
siens medium eorum ibat^ intimating that at 
our Saviour passed among the Pharisees, ao 
that gold was made by an invisible and se> 
cret art Many statutes were thereupon 
passed in England against the muUipHcaiien 
of goldf but had this been all we should only 
have smiled ; it is discovered, however, that 
various acts of parliament were passed from 
1307 down even to 1622, agaiust the «rp0r> 
tatiou of gold and silver, which were not at 
all more wise than contemporary statotea 
against the exportation of wool. 

The opening of a new world at last in the 
fifteenth century occasioned a revolution in 
the finances of Burope, for the untold mineral 
wealth, the inexhaustible gold and silver ro- 
souroes of that world were poured boon* 
teously into her lap. 

The following table, made up by us from 
Jacobs (and obtained by him from Ruding*8 
Annals of the Coinage of Britain), and from 
other antbentio sources, will show the great 
advances in the operaUons of the English 
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mint from the raigii of Bdwaid 11., 1307» to 
Ik* pretMt daj : 



■nrr. 

MoiMyof 
tbbdiy 

..i:4«,177 
. . 473,708 
.. 15,840 
.. Sl,997 
.. M,148 
.. 141,340 
. . 340,788 
..180,338 



«OLO UfB tlLTVB 1BCUT<9 AT THI 

MoMTOf 

«^ Edward in.,« 50 " 104,070 . 

" Blchard H., » " 7,005.. 

« Henry IV., 14 " 1«,M0.. 

** Henry v., « 81,030.. 

« Edward rV., M " 70,008.. 

«< HiBnryVl., 10 " 140,408.. 

« Henry Vn., 94 « 76,017.. 



By comparing thate amoantt with thoM 
which tooceed immedtatelj after the open- 
ing of the American mines, the great im- 
provement will be maiked. 

ReLra Qneen Elisabeth i:i,900,000t 

** James I.. 89 years 5,473,606 

«« Cliarle8l^85 " 18,841,739 

« JamesII., 4 " 4,988,753 

WUliam and Mary, and WUliam lU., 18 

years 0,484,068 

' 1 Qneen Anne, 13 years 8,103,743 

George I., 14 " 8,785,031 

«* OeorgelJL 87 •♦ 11,066,576 

" George UI., 61 " 89,750,706 

" George IV., " 34,363,868 

181741 14 *« 47,000,000* 



ReljpK 



From the year 1492, acoording to Hom- 
boldt^ to 1500. Amerioa alone fnmiahed to 
Europe £52,000,000 sterling in the predoua 
metals, and np to 1519 m same enorraoas 
3ri^d is supposed by Jacobs to haye oon- 
tinoed. The effects of the rapacity, extortion 
and crimes of such men as Oortes, Pizarro 
and others, were such that in fifty years from 
the discovery of America, the qaantity-of gold 
and silver had doubled in ciroalation in Bo- 
cope, and reached the amount of £50,000,000. 

A new use, however, began to be found 
Iw the metals, or one which, during the dark 
ages, had alaaost been entirely neglected, 
Tiz. : the mannbcture of ornaments and 
plate ; these metals began too to be exported 
to Asia, but notwithstanding all of this, so 
great did the imports continue, that in the 
year 1600 the coinage of Burope alone 
reached £130,000,000, having multiplied 
fourfold in a century. 

The seventeenth century brought, with 
increased wealth, refinement and luxury into 
Europe, and a more extensive manufacture of 
the metals and exportation into Asia ensued, 
so that at the end of it,^ notwithstanding the 
steady yield of the mines, the coinage of 
Europe is not supposed to have exceeded 
£397,000,000 sterhns, or an increase of 150 
per cent, in one hundred years. 

The products of the mines of America, 
Europe and Africa, during the eighteenth 



century, is stated to have been £870,000,00t 
sterling, of which America alone prodooed 
£786,000,000. The estimated coinage of the 
world in the year 1608 is made by Jacobs^ 
thus: 

Coin existiBg in 1700, redno- 

edbyftctlon i»i,000,000 

Produce of mines i»80,000,000 

Two-flAhs exported to 
Asia 853,000,000 

588,000,000 
Two-thirds manuAo- 
tored 858,000,000 



* Up to the 18 Edward IIL the gold coinage has 
not been ascertained. 

t From Macpherson, who only gives the gold 
coinage. 

t McCoIloeh. 

4 Jacobs, on the metals, 800. 



176,000,000 
Friction for 100 years. 88,000,000-154,000,000 

Stock of coins, 1800 , 



Prom 1809 to 1830 the unsettled and revo'^ 
Intionary condition of Mexico and South 
America, and the already over-worked and 
partially exbaasted condition of their mines, 
caused a great declension in the trade of the 
precious metals. The average annual yield 
of the whole of this mining country fell from 
about eight millions storlmg to something 
like five millions. The Dnited States had, 
however, begun the working of the metals 
on a small scale in native mines, and alao the 
Russian Bmpire. The whole coinage, there* 
fore, of 1830, is supposed to have neen 313 
millions sterling, a reductbn of sixty millions 
in 23 years. 

Humboldt calculated in 1804 that there 
were three thousand mines in Mexico, of 
which, we are told by Gen. ThompsoOv not 
one-fiftieth are worked. The gold of this 
country is very inconsiderable. We take 
the followine extract from Thompson's Re^ 
oUectious of Mexico, p. 203 1 

** Mr. Ward estimates the annual prodnce of the 
mines, for a fbw years prior to 1810, at $84,000,000. 
After that period, flrom the revdutionary eondltioa 
of the country, it dwindled almost to nothln|--in ons 
year to three and a half millions. The official re- 
toms for 1843 show an exportation of gold and silrer 
registered at the custom-honae of $18,M0,000. The te- 
ciUtv with which large values in gold may be dandss- 
tinely exported, and the temptation to do so, flrom the 
high duties on exportation, (6 per cent,) caused a 
large amoxmt to be smuggled ; to form anv accurate 
estimate of the amount of the exporte of specie, a 
very large addition must be made to this amount. 
Three or four millions would scarcely cover it. Add 
to these the amount retained in the country, and it 
will be very safo to assume the present produce oi 
the mines at ftom M to S4 million dollars per annum. 
The whole amount coined at the mint in the ci^ at 
Mexico since the conquest, is $443,000,000 ; since 
1600, $303,968,750. It is risking very litde to say, 
that, if Mexico was inhabited by our race, the pro- 
duce of the mines would be at least live times as 
great as it is now. In five years, with such a popu- 
lation, and only of an equal number with that whioh 
Mexico now has, I do not hesitate to aaaert that tho 
mineral and agricultural exporte alone would neariy 
equal the exporte of any other country of the world> 

It can hardly be supposed, therefore, taking 
in view all that has been previously re* 
marked, that the whole hard money cur^ 
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reaoy of the world at the present day, 
mnouoU to a mach greater tom thaa nxteen 
hmnired milHonM qf doUarg. In thii view we 
•re Mutained bj Albeit Gallatin, who pabKah- 
ed twelve or nfteen yeara ago an admirable 
paper upon the aubjeot, an extract from 
which we will now fomiah the reader. In a 
&w pointa it differs slightly from the esti- 
■lates of Jacobs. Mr. Gallatin says: 

'* Tlie toui unonm oTgold and sUrer prodaeed by 
tk« mines of America, to the year l9Ca inclapiTe, 
and remaining there, or exported to Europe, has 
been estimated by Humboldt at about $5,000,000,000, 
and the product of the years 1804-30, may be esti- 
mated at $750,000,000 ; If to this we add $600,000,- 
000, the nearly ascertained product to this time or 
the mines of Siberia; about $450,000,000 for the 
AlHcan gold dust ; and for the product of tAe mines 
of Europe (which yielded about $3,000,000 a year, 
in the beginning of this century,) firom the discor- 
ery of America to this day, and $300,000,000 for the 
amount existing in Europe, prior to the discovery of 
America, we find a total, not widely diflering flrom 
tlie foot, of $7,200,000,000. It is much more difficult 
to ascertain the amount which now remains in 
Europe and America together. The loss by flriction 
and accidents might be estimated, and researches 
Bsade respecting Uie total amount which has been 
exported to countries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope ; but that which has been actually consumed 
in gilding, plated ware, and other manufhctures of 
the same character, cannot be correctly ascertained. 
From the imperfect data within our reach, it may, 
w« thinly, be affirmed that the amount still existing 
in Europe and America certainly exceeds $4,000,- 
000,000, and most probably foils short of $5,000,000,- 
000. Of the medium of $4,500,000,000, which we 
tasTo assumed, it appears that ilrom one-third to 
two-fiahs is used as currenctfy* and that the residue 
consists of plate, jewels, and other manufoctured 
articles. It is known that, of the gross amount of 
#7,900,000,000, about $1,800,000,000, or one-fourth of 
the whole in ralue, and one-forty-eighth in weight, 
consisted of gold. Of the $4,500,000,000, the pre- 
somed remaining amount in gold and silrer, the pro- 
portion of gold is probably greater, on account of 
the exportation to India and China having been ex- 
clusively in silver, and of the greater care in pre- 
venting every possible waste in an article so valu- 
able as gold." 

In estimating the loss by abrasion, fricttont 
or waste of coins, it is to be observed that 
with the advance of science the amoaut has 
been greatly lessened. That on ^old is re- 
earded now as three-quarters less m pmpor- 
Qon than apou silver, and Mr. Jacobs, from a 
aeries of experiments made by the officers of 
the English mint in 1816, and previously, de- 
duces tiie conclusion that of the late issues of 
British gold the annual loss is one-eight 
hundredths of the whole value, and of silver 
one two»hondredths of the whole value. 
Thiu, though the value of silver produced 
since the discovery of America, be three 
times that of gold, the loss upon it by wear 
mod tear is fourfold, showing that the relative 
values of these metals must be naturally un- 
dergoing a change, greatly accelerated of late, 
if what we have seen in relation to Siberia 
be true. We oannot forbear introdnoing 
paasagea from two of the highest authorities 
, . ________^ I- 

* /. e., about $1,050,000»000; Mr. Jacoha estimated 
ft $1,508,000,000. 



raoognized in oar country, which show, with 
some precision, the changes of which w$ 
have spoken. 

" Before the discovery of the mines of America, the 
value of fine gold to flue silver was in the propor- 
tion, in Europe, of 1 to 10 and 1 to IS. About the 
middle of the last century, it came to be regulated 
as 1 to 14 and 1 to 15 ; that is, an ounce of fine gold 
was worth 14 and 15 ounces of fine silver. Gold 
rose in nominal value or in the quantity of silver 
given for it. Both metals sunk in their real value 
or in the auantity of labor they could command, baft 
silver sunk the roost.* 

** The relative position ofgold and silver, in respect 
to value, is by no means determined by the respec- 
tive suimly of each flrom the mines. Humboldt 
states, that silver is produced flrom the mines of 
America and Europe, jointly, in the ratio to gold of 
45tol. Now, the ratio or their value, instead oC 
being 45 to 1, is only 

In Mexico Mji to 1 

In Prance 153titol 

In China 12 to 13 to 1 

In Japan 8to tol 

** The diflerence is probably owing to the suportor 
utflity and demand of silver for the purposes of 

fdate, &c., as well as of money. This operates most 
n the east, for gold Jewelry is relatively cheaper 
there than in our part of the worid.-)^ 

III. — Under this head we come to consider 
the inierferenee of govemmtnU with ikt mi^ 
jfcl of cointt and snail be very brief. The 
history of the world affords nothing more re- 
markable than this interference, which haa 
been conducted without any regard to tb« 
principles of political economy, or even, ui 
some moat melancholy instancea, to those of 
faith and justice. The tuperscripHon which 
our Saviour referred to upon the coin of 
CsBsar, the world waa taught by its rulers to 
regard as the secret of the coin's value. It 
was a notion worthy of thoae who, under the 
name of protectors, have been the oppreasora 
of men. There were Caesars enough in 
every age to resard the whole currency at 
their own ; and if the affixing of a stamp 
was the secret of value in a piece of metat 
why, then, that piece without a change in 
weight or quality might be made ot any 
other value at the sovereign's will and pleas- 
ure. This was doctrine exceedingly con* 
venient, aa we shall see, and it is little better 
than the repretenlative theory which some 
still strangely prate about. Where govern* 
meets would thus aasume, we agree heartily 
with Say, that they become eouiUerfBiUr* 
amud mik public authorUyX 

* Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. 1, 380. 

t Say's Pol. Econ., p. 308. This was written at 
the beginning of this century. It will be soon that 
the author, therefore, cannot have considered the 
effects of African and Asiatic gold upon the proper* 
tionate values of the precious metajs. 

t But where the power is delegated to others/or 
a AoMfUy, the matter is infinitely worse. " Sire,'* 
said the celebrated Helvetlus to his master, Freder- 
ick the Great, " you need not trouble yourself with 
reading them through (alluding to petitions for mono- 
polies), they all speak one language—* We beseech 
your Majesty to grant us leave to rob your people ol 
such a sum ; in consideration of which we engage 
to pay you a certain share of the pillage.'*'-^ 
Brwgham*9 StaUtmm oftkt time qfGeo. III. 
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Philip I. of France lubatituted four ounces i 
of allo^ for silver in the livre of Charlemagne, 
thus hquidating with his creditors by paying 
three-fourths of their real dues. Many of 
his successors performed the same part, and 
often clandestinely. A French writer de- 
clares, that almost all foreign merchants 
discontinued then their dealings with France, 
and that French traders themselves, ruined 
by this system of injustice, withdrew to other 
countries.* The Roman tyrant Heliogaba- 
lus was equally astute in increasing the 
weight of an aureum, after levying a tax to 
be paid in thai coin. The at ana the denarius 
also suffered a similar fate. Even the wise 
Solon, who we must suppose ignorant here, 
rather than criminal, by an act for the re- 
lief of debtors, benevoienUy raised the value 
of the mina from 73 to 100 drachms.f 
* King Edward first practically introduced 
this system into England, in 1301,t by 
coining dd. less firom a pound of silver, 
which was a small encroachment of one and 
a quarter per cent., but says the annalist of 
English commerce, it was a departure from 
ancient strict and honorable adherence to the 
integrity of the national money, and a breach 
once begun was with less scruple enlarged. 
This sovereign, forty years after, proclaimed 
a currency which from its too great liahtness 
the people refused to receive, and ne was 
compelled to decree that it should pass only 
at its bullion value. In seven years he made 
a further deterioration of the coin in fraud of 
his creditors. Henry V. and Henijr VIII 
both decreased the weight of their com, and 
deteriorated the quality by alchemy and alloy. 
Elizabeth restored it to nearer the sterling 
purity than it had been for the hundrea 
years, whence, according to Coke, her 
tomb was inscribed moneia ad suum valo- 
rem reduetOy etc. ; but James I. and Charles I. 
})roclaimed two standards of fineness. The 
ast-named monarch contemplated another 
deterioration, by which he was to gain over 
eight shillings in the pound weight of silver, 
but the iniquitous scheme was frustrated by 
the Able and enlightened protestations of 
Sir Robert Cotton. So late as King William, 
1696, it WJM thought advisable to proclaim 
a penalty of £5 against every one refusing 
to receive the abraded, mutilated and craeked 
coin of that period. William found it abso- 
lutely necessary to repair his coinage or es- 
' tablish a new one ; and the question came 
before parliament whether, with the same 
9 uantity and fineness of material, the crown 



* Mathieu VUani. 

t Macpherson's Ann. Com. I., 40. 

t From the conquest till 90 £dward III., a pound 
sterling was a pound troy weight of silrer, divided 
into twenty shillings, ^ward III. coined 23 shil- 
lings, and then twenty-five out of it ; Henry V., 30s. ; 
Henry VII., 40s. ; EUxabeth, OSs. ; George III., 66s. 
The term troy is said to be derived (Vom a foir of that 
name.— 1 Blacks Comm., 90&<4, note. 



and silver pieces should not be rated at 9 
a higher value. The discussion was pro- 
tracted, but ceased at once on the appear- 
ance of a treatise upon the subject from the 
pen of John Locke, the enlightened econo- 
mist as well as a metaphysician. 

Chir own country will furnish us with 
some experience of the same character, par- 
ticularly the remarkable case of the State of 
Pennsylvania before the war, which enacted 
that a pound steriing should thenceforward 
be received at £1 6s. But of this in another 
place. 

lY. In regard to the comftUatum ofviduem 
mentioned in ancient and modem history, it 
is to be remarked that many difficulties nave 
occurred, that learned authorities have greatlj 
differed, and sometimes vridely erred. These 
difficulties result from the mutable valuation 
of the precious metals, and the variations of 
the quantity of them contained in particular 
coins. 

Thus, according to Say, pure silver was 
worth in the time of Charles V. four times 
as much as in the a^e of Voltaire, which 
that author not observmg, fell into a grievous 
mistake in estimating Uie amount settled 
upon the sons of France by the Emperor. 
The Abbe Raynal was equally led astray, in 
regarding the revenue of Louis XII. at 
36,000,000, when in fact, in the currency of 
our day, it would have amounted to 144,- 
000,000 francs. 

For more remote periods the difficulties 
are enhanced. Thus, while La Haipe and 
Levesque value the pearl presented by Cesar 
to Servilius, 6,000,000 sestertii, at 1,200,000 
francs, later authorities fix upon 6,072,000 
francs as much nearer the truth. 

Cesar laid violent hands upon the Roman 
treasury, and extracted four thousand jxmnds 
of ^Id and eighty thousand pounds of silver^ 
estmiated by Vertot at three million franca 
m value, and by others at thirty-three mil- 
lions. 

Caligula squandered luxuriously twenty- 
seven hundred million $cttertti in a single 
year, which La Harpe considered as five 
hundred and forty millions, and Say three 
thousand millions of /tvret.* 

V. We come now to Ameriean Coin* and 
Coinage. Prior to the Revolution, small 
pieces of silver and copper, for change, were 
issued by some of the states, even as we 
now see the gold dollar of North Carolina. 
Massachusetts, in 1652, eslaUished a mint 
for the coinage of shillings, sixpences, etc. ; 
Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina, afterward 
issued pieces of copper. Some of these 



* The reader will pursne this point to advantage* 
by referring to the tables of Arbnthnot, in his An- 
cient Coins, Weiffhta, etc., to the article Money* 
anpplemental to the Encyclopedia Britannica, by 
McCulloch ; and to the paper by Mr. U«bm, 
hie PhUosophical and Political Essays. 
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coins may BtUl he found in cabineU. Bat 
as soon as the Americans had won their 
freedom, the want of a uniform and national 
currency began to be folt, and Congress 
called UDon the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Robert Morris, to prepare a report of the 
foreign coins circulating in the country. 
The report was drawn up by the assistant 
financier, Govemeur Morris, who at the same 
time presented a system of American coinage. 
Mr. Morris remarks : 

** The Tarions coins which have cireolated in Ams- 
riea, hare undergone diflferent changes in Talue, so 
that there is hardly any which can be considered as 
a general standard, nnlesa it be Spanish dollars. 
These pass in Georgia at fte. ; in North Carolina and 
New-York at 8e. ; in Virginia and the four eastern 
states at es. ; in South Carolina at 88s. 5d. ; in all 
the other states at 7s. 6d. The monev unit of a new 
coin, to agree without a fraction with all these dif- 
fefvnt Talues of a dollar, excepting the last, will be 
the Iborteen hundred and fbrtieth part oT a dollar. 
Of these units twenty-fbur will be a pennv of Geor- 
gia, fifteen a penn\ of North Carolina or New- York, 
twenty (br Virginia and the eastern states, forty- 
eight win be thirteen pence of South Carolina, and 
sixteen one penny of toe other states."* 

The following schedule of coins was then 
proposed : 

1 crown or 10 dollars, equal to 10,000 

1 dollar or 10 bills " 1,000 

1 bill or 10 pence " 100 

1 penny or 10 quarters ** 10 

1 quarter •* 1 

The value of the quarter to be of the value 
of one grain pure silver, or 1-1440 of a Spa- 
nish dollar. The larger piece only to be of 
l^ld, and to receive the unpopular designar 
tion of " crown," from the devise upon it, 
of an Indian with a bow and arrows, and 
with his foot upon a royal crown. The in- 
scription to be manus inimieiis tyrannisA 

Qovemeur Morris' scheme was laid over 
until 1784, when Thomas Jefferson was 
appointed by Congress on a committee to 
consider the question of currency. This 
great statesman soon prepared a profound 
and elaborate paper, in which he rejected 
Mr. Morris* unit of measure as too small for 
convenience, but adopted his System of deci- 
mal notation, with the dollar as a basis, and 
elaborated a system of his own, which met 
with the approbation of Congress. That of 
Mr. Morris was afterward materially modi- 
fied by its ingenious author, but remained 
still too compucate and artificial, though in 
some respects with merits above its more 
successful rival. 

Mr. Jefferson we will allow, however, to 
defend his own system. He says : 

**Let us examine each of the four coins proposed.t 

" 1. The golden viece will be one-fUth more than a 

half Joe, andone-fllteenth more than a double guinea. 



* Lifb of Govemeur Morris, by Jared Sparks, voL 
I., p. 875 
t Ibid. 
t Jeflferson's Works, pp. ISS, 130 



It will be readily estimated then by reference to 
either of them, but more readily and accuraidyas 
equal to ten dollars. 

"9. The unit or doUar is a known coin, and the 
most fkmiliar of all to the minds of the people. It is 
already adopted ttom South to North, has identified 
our currency, and hanpily presents itself as a unit 
already introduced. I know of no unit which can 
be proposed in competition with the dollar but the 
pound. But what is the pound ? (It varies greatly 
in diflbront states.) To which state shall we give 
that pre-eminence of which all are so jealous ? Or 
shall we hang the pound steriing about all their 
necks as a common badge T 

" 8. The t€tUk will be precisely the Spanish bit or 
halfpistareen. This is perfectly ihmiliar to us all. 

"4. The hundredth or eoy^per will diflbr little from 
the copper now in use amonjg the states.^ 

The Constitution of the United States, 
adopted not long after, provides — 

1. Congress shall have power to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof; and of fbreign coins. 

2. No state shall coin money, or make anything 
but gold or silver a legal tender. Art. 1, 8, 10. 

The act of Congress, 1792, established 
the mint at Philadelphia. The same act 
fixed the standard of American coins. Thus, 
the silver pieces to be 1846 parts fine to 179 
copper alloy, or 892.4 thousandths. The 
dollar to weigh 416 grains. The standard 
of ffold pieces, 11 pvts fine to 1 part alloy 
of silver and copper, or 916S thousandths. 
Weight of eagle, 270 grains. The Presi- 
dent^ proclamation, of 1796, fixed the 
weight of the copper cent 168 grains. 

In 1834, Congress found it necessai^ to 
change the standard of gold, and provided 
that the eagle contain &i grains pure, or 
258 grains standard gold, being 26 grains 
alloy, or 899.225 thousandths. This was 
raising the value of gold 6.681 thousandths — 
the old valuation, as 1 to 15 of silver, being 
found incorrect. The ratio adopted by the 
act of 1837, is 1 to 15.9884, or 900 thou- 
sandths fineness, virtually adding one-fifth 
grain fine gold to the weight of the eagle. 
Under the present American system, it is 
believed that gold is over-valued from one- 
fourth to one and one-half per cent. This has 
been the cause of large exportation of gold 
to Uie United States, and could only have 
been intended to substitute that currency for 
silver. This will be seen in the increased 
amounts of gold over silver coined lately at 
our mint. 

With this innovation, it of course became 
necessary to change the current value of all 
foreign coins, and the act of 1834 did this 
also ; thus the sovereign of $4.57 was raised 
to $4.87, and others proportionately. The 
act declared generally that the gold coins of 
Britain, Portugal, and Brazil, not under 22 
carats fine should have the value of 94 8-10 
cts. per dwt. ; those of France 9-10 fine, 
93 5d cts. per dwt. ; of Spain, Mexico, and 
Colombia, 89 9-10 cts. per dwt. Upon this 
basis, H. Vethake, Esq., computes a table : 
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COINS or BEITAIK, POBTUOAL AMU BBAZIL. 

SScorolt. 
Value in United SUte« enrreney*— 

Britain— Quints. $5 11 

Sovereign 4869 

Portugtd—Dobnoa (Urge) 8S 70 

Moidore 659 7 

MUrae,17M 78 

Bratil^'Dobnon 8S 70 6 

Dobrm 17 30 1 

Moidore 6 5ft 7 

«OLI> OF FRAXCI.— 0-10. 

Doable Louie $9 15 4 

Double NepoleoB 7 71 8 

New Louie 185 9 

OOLD OP 8PAIH. 

Doubloon 19 59 

Querter Pistole, 1773. 1 01 1 

The silver dollar of Mexico, Peru, Chili» 
and Central America, of the weight of 415 
grains, is made current by the act of 1884 ; 
and the five-firanc piece of France valued at 
93 cto. when of the fineness of 10 ox. 16 dwt., 
in lb. troy. 

By the act of Coneress, May 23d, 1846, 
it was declared that £reign coins should be 
estimated at the custom-house at the follow- 
ing values, to wit : 

Dollar of Sweden and Norway, 1.06e. : dollar of 
Denmark, l.Q9o ; tlialer of Pruasla and North Ger- 
man States, 09c. ; florins South German States, 40 ; 
florin Austrian Empire, dee , 48^ ; lira, Venetian 
Kingdom and of TuscanV, 16c. ; (hmc of Austria and 
Belgium, and lira of Sarainia, 18.6 : ducat of Naples, 
80; ounce of Sicily, S.40; pound British Provinces. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and 
Canada, 4.00. 

Bullion may be assayed at the mint for a 
small per centaffe, or coined, the only charge 
in the last case being for refining and tough- 
ening, when necessary, for alloys, and for 
the separation of gold and silver when com- 
bined. In this our system differs from that 
of England, where all the gold coinage is 
done at the expense of ffovemment — an 
erroneous principle, since it happens that 
foreigners are frequently receiving a premium 
at the expense of British subjects.f The 
act of 1835, established branch mints at 
Charlotte, N. C, Dahlonega, Ga. and New 
Orleans, the first two being restricted to gold 
coinage. 

CONSULAR SYSTEM.— The Empire of 
Commerce began its growth in what we are 
accustomed to call the '*dark afes." The 
flint and steel were in its hand, which struck 
out the sparks of light that are recognized at 
that obscure period. The best authorities on 
international or public law and modem civil- 
ization admit, that the stipulations and com- 

* A miHute difllnrence in mills would result, were 
the value estimated by the quantum of pure gold in 
the new eagle, of 239 grains. 

t Britain demands a heavy seignorage or charge 
for coining silver, and realises a prom of 100 per 
seat, on copper. 



pacts which commerce induced, were among 
the first in the order of those influences, 
which resulted in the resuscitation of letters 
and arts, and in the entire redemption of 
mankind. The lordly barons in vrrestii^ 
from Kinff John the ri^hta he had usurped 
stipulated at the same tmie in behalf of the 
rights of all merchant traders visiting the 
emmre.* 

The London chapmen, in losing theb in- 
significance and in growing up to princely 
wealth, established a third estate in the king- 
dom ; too respectable to be despised, too 
Sowerful to be resisted, and bold enough to 
eclare for or against kings and dynasties, 
for the Henrys or Edwards of the middle 
ages. 

Whether for Britain, for France, or for 
Russia— for India, for the South Seas and 
the Pacific, or for republican America — there 
is but one voice now, and that cries for 
" trade." ** Give us of your labor, and take of 
ours." " Buy" or " sell" are the pregnant 
words in every language under heaven. The. 
RiALTo is the centre of the world's negotiar 
tions. For this navies flo&t upon the ocean, 
for this grave embassies receive audience 
from the Tammahamahas of the Pacific, and 
talk Chinese with the potentates of the Ce- 
lestial Empire. 

What has become war in the lexicognmhy 
of "King Commerce V subjects 1 Will 
men apply torches to the granaries which 
contain their bread t Will they batter to 
pieces and sink in the ocean the elements of 
trade, which are to warm them amid winter 
snows, and defend them from summer sunst 
The Ihies of consolidation between nations 
and men are verging nearer to each other ; 
and they meet in the unity, the entire " one- 
ness" of us all 

To watch over and protect the great inr 
tercets of trade, permanent departments of 
government havjc been instituted, which, 
taken together, constitute what is called the 
Consular System of the world. These ager^- 
ciesy representing their sovereign and coun- 
try, are located at every considerable empo- 
rium of traflic, and by the theory of their 
constitution, are supposed to possess the 
sleeplessness of Argus, in watching over the 
rights and privileffes and interests of their 
countrymen abroad, and the many-handed- 
ness of Briareus, in providing for their se- 
curity and defence. 

This Consular System was scarcely at all 
understood among the ancients. Mr. Lester, 
our able and eflicient consul at Genoa, whose 
work upon this subject is now before us, 
observes that we get the term consul firom 



* This provision of the Magna Oharta drew flrom 
Montesquieu the concession that the people of Eng- 
land, above all other people in the world, r-^— 
stood the value of commerce and Ubsrty. 
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the RomaiM ; and cerUinty we get little 
else. The consuls of the early republic 
were scarcely less in authority than the kings 
they superseded. Still the interests of 
commerce were not neglected in antiquity, 
bnt agents were locatea in different trading 
states, charged with duties of a similar nar 
ture to our modem consuls. The codes of 
international law, which obtained, for the 
most part, in those ages even among the 
most enlightened nations, were such as to 
speak little for the advancement of mankind. 
The ships of Athens were characterized as 
a ** piratical fleet,** — "universal spoliation 
abroad, and cruel oppression at home,*' is 
affirmed of Rome, and Phcenicia, Tyre, and 
Carthage, recognized no rights or duties in 
their intercourse with foreigners. 

Mr. Lester confesses the difficulties of 
tracing out the origin of the modem system : 

** It has long been a disputed point with 
whom the modem Consular System origi- 
nated, and what nation first led the way ui 
the establishment of the commercial code, 
which was finally adopted by modem states, 
and has in our own times worked itself so 
deeply into the laws of nations. Nor could it 
be placed in its proper light without ffreat 
ton and learning, aided by all the facmties 
which mieht be derived from investigations 
conducted on the shores and islands of the 
Mediterranean.*' Pp. 165-66. 

When the decayed tree of Rome had fallen 
and lay massive m its ruins, there grew up 
on the soil of Italy a few republics of con- 
tracted territorial limits, but of genius and 
enterprise which astonished the world, and 
of power and influence which made them- 
selves felt among crowned potentates, and 
extorted from Rome's proud pontiff the con- 
fession, that Genoa alone was more **ade- 
qnate** to the conquest of the Saracens in 
Africa, than any other jiower in Europe. 

That noble Commercial Code, the Uonso- 
lato del Marty which has been attributed to 
the Spaniards, is now said to have originated 
in the councils of Pisa. The Pisans con- 
quered Amalfi in the 12th century, and ear- 
ned 6ff the copy of Justinian's Institutes, 
which had been deposited there — ^the only 
copy existing. Consolaio del Mare recog- 
nizes the existence and regulates the actions 
of the Consular System. 

Venice and Genoa were not long in adopt- 
ing and carrying out the wise poUcy of tne 
Puans. lliey had commercial agents 
throughout all the East, and wherever pub- 
lic interests appeared to require it. Tnese 
officers were held in the highest regard; 
they were required to be diplomatists ; they 
were sent in public vessels, and were not al- 
lowed to participate in any traffic. What 
were the results 1 

We are told of Venice— 

"Her daii|;lttsrs liad t^eir 4ow«rf 



From spoils of nations ; and the e^nstlese East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers.^ 

And Shakspeare says : 

" Since that the trade and profit of the dty 
CoQsisteth of all nations.** 

-** Venice, which had been founded by a few ol4 
men, women and children, who had fled to the 
marshes of the Adriatic, to escape the rage and de- 
vastation of the northern barbarians, who were 
sweeping over Italy, became, in a fbw centuries, the 
first power In Europe. Pisa, which had been 
oblig<Mi to struggle for many years against the most 
formidable obstacles that can ever impede the 
growth of new states, with a malaria which annu- 
ally swept off a multitude of her population, soon 
made her name fbared fh>m the piUars of Hercules 
to the shores of the Danube and the banks of the 
Nile, and became the commercial lawgiver of aU 
Arture ages. Genoa, which stands at the head of 
the Ligurian sea, hemmed in by almost impassable 
mountains, the Apennines and maritime Alps 
(which she could not cross), could not get her bread 
firom the barren and rockv hill-sides, and she was 
driven out upon the Mediterranean. In the 8th 
centurv, the little city of Genoa drove the Saracens 
from their hold on the continent to the island of 
Corsica ; fVom Ck>rsica she chased them to Surdinia ; 
flrom Sardinia, she forced them out upon the open 
sea. and at last fbll upon the seat of their power in 
Afnca, and laid their capital in the ddst— seized un- 
counted millions of treasure, liberated all the Chris- 
tian captives of all their wars, and dragged back 
their dreaded chief to an Italian prison, where he 
died in chains." Pp. 179-76. 

It was not till 1845 that England commis- 
sioned an agent to reside abroad for the per- 
formance of consular duties, and not until 
the 17th century that these commissions 
came to be generally granted throughout the 
European States. 

We have alluded to Mr. Lester's letter to 
Mr. Campbell. This aotive repjiesentative 
of our merchants abroad complains bitterly 
of the defects of the American consular 
system. He regards it, in fkct, as no sys- 
tem at all; and trusts that a ffovem- 
ment such as ours will not long endure its 
abuses. Surely there needs no elaborate ar- 
gument at this late day to establish the im- 
portance, the absolute necessity, of a proper 
vigilance over our commerce and our ship- 
ping, now scattered over every sea in the 
wond, and over our citiiens, who find their 
way " to the uttermost ends of the earth.*' 
If there be any deficiency in the present es- 
tablishment, an American Congress will look 
to it — an American people will demand it* 
removaL 

We make a few extracts from Mr. Lester, 
which establish the abuse, and propose the 
remedy: 

** The office of a consul is generally held 
by American merchanU or forei^ra ; for, 
with a lew exceptions, no Amencan who is 
qualified for such a station will ask for or ac- 
cept an office which is only a bUl of expense, 
except with a view of making his official 
standing contribute to his own speculations. 
There are many ports where an American 
business cannot be supported ; and, in Mo/ilk 
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eaiesy those eonialatef are filled by foreign- 
ers." P. 191. 

In regard to the erfl of sppointing a mer- 
ekant to be consul, Mr. Lester gires the fol- 
lowing example in point : 

"In 1849 or 1843, (I am not certain which,) an 
American merchantman arrired at a port in the 
Mediterranean with a Taloable cargo, which the 
captain waa authorized to oonaifn to any honee be 
might select. He addressed himself to the consul, 
from whom he had reason (as his constituted ad- 
Tiser) to expect safo and disinterested counsel. The 
consul requested him to go on making the ne- 
cessary arrangements for discharging his cargo, and 
call the following day. In the mean time the con* 
sul laid a scheme by which he should receive no 
little profit ; although, with an appearance of dis- 
interestedness, the cargo was to be consigned to 
another man. The captain had never been in the 
port before, could not speak a word of the language, 
was ignorant of the customs of the [riace and the 
state of the market, which put it out of his power 
to get the necessary information to guide him in 
transacting the business for himself. The cargo 
was just the one which at that moment, if properly 
sold, would have given the largest profit to the 
owners. Intelligence had been privately received 
by the consul the dav before, which made his profit 
large and sure upon his own merchandise anil that 
of the captain. This intelligence, however, he did 
not communicate to the captain, and his cargo went 
for the price which then ruled in the market ! This 
intelligence it was the dutv of the consul to com- 
municate to the captain, and he would have done it 
without doubt, hail he been disinterested ! He kept 
his own counsel, and made over ten thousand dol- 
lars by the speculation !^ Pp. 104^. 

Mr. Lester exposes the evils of i4>pointing 
foreigners to our consulates abroad, men 
without any interest or regard for our insti- 
tutions, or even, at times, any knowledge of 
them. He received from one of these con- 
suls, not long since, a letter dire^ed ** To hk 
Lordship, the American Consol-General of 
the United States and its Dependencies." 

The following extract illustrates the sub- 
ject most pointMly : 

** For several years the consulate of Trieste has 
been held by an Engiishmaa, by the name of lloora ; 
and as he has been recently removed, and with very 
great propriety, I feel no delicacy in caUing his 
name and staUng a foot. WhUe the M*Leod case 
was pending la this eoontry, and a rupture with 
Great Britain seemed likely to take place, the govern- 
or of Malta dispatched a fleet of steamers to the 
straits of Oibralur to intercept all our merchant 
vessels, as soon as the governor of Gibraltar receiv- 
ed an intimation of the hostile intentions of Great 
Britain. At this time there were a large number of 
our merchantmen in the Mediterranean, and several 
at Trieste. 

" Mr. Andrews, our consul at Malta, imnediately 
sent dispatches to all his colleaguss In that sea, 
oommunicating this important inftnrmation. that all 
Ameriean vessels micht have warning, and remain 
in the ports of (Hendly powers. Mr. Andrews had 
often enough before had occasion to know that no 
dependence could be placed upon the consul at 
Trieste, and he sent a dispatch to Mr. Perdiearus, 
eonsul at Athens, re««esting him to embrace the 
earliest opportunity of giving iaieUigenee to our 
merchantmen in the port of Trieste ; and assigned 
as a reason for adopting this course, that Moore, 
being an Bnglishmaa, no dependence could be placed 
upon him in such a case. To show how well- 
grounded was this conviction, Mr. Moore was heard 
py several Americans (I am informed) to say, that 
'Mr. Andrews did perfoetly right j for be most have 



been a great Ibol to suppose I should do anjrthinc 
that would have a direct tendency to injure my 
country. The Americans appoint me consul, to dp 
consular business in time or peace ; but when war 
comes that is quite another matter."* 

Mr. Lester proposes, as a remedy, th^ 
adoption of the foflowinff principles : 

Consuls should be paid salaries sufficieat 
to preserve the rank and dignity of the 
office ; should have judicial power to settle 
differences between citizens abroad ; should 
have a proper library of commerce and di- 
plomacy, and have all their rights and duties 
particularly defined ; shoula be prohibited 
fit>m any commercial transactions whatever 
on their own account ; should have no fees 
beyond their salaiy ; should be divided into 
grades of office, consuls, vice-consuls, and 
consuls-general ; the consul-general to have 
served three years in a simple consulate 
first, and his jurisdiction to extend over 
several of these consulates. Lastly, Mr. Les- 
ter would have commercial agents to gather 
information abroad for the use of govern- 
ment. A.t the meeting of the Zollverein, in 
1843, Great Britain had thirteen agents 
present, and the United States had but one — 
he being aocidentaOy on the spot. 

We dose with a paragraph which sums up 
the whole : 

"First, there is not an American mer- 
chant, nor an American master, nor an 
American seaman, who is not disgusted with 
the wretched system, and who would not re- 
joice in a change. 

" Second, there is not an American consul 
who will not join with them. 

" Third, our commerce is laboring under 
embarrassments which can never be removed 
until we have organized an efficient and 
well-regulated Consular Establishment.'' P. 

COMMERCE — Its Obioiit, Peogrkss, 
iifD Influences. — ^The history of trade car- 
ries us back to the primeval lustory of man 
himself Neither science nor art nor any of 
the institutions of society have anything 
like the antiquity which of right pertains to 
this. The first want which was ever felt, 
the first appetite appeased, were but stimu- 
lants offerM to new wants and appetites, 
whose gratification was denied to the unaided 
labors of the individual. We arrive at barter 
when we reach a point where the individual 
want calls into requisition efforts beyond 
what the individual can exert When one 
man has not the thing which he desires, but 
has that which its proprietor would equally 
value, there is at once laid a foundation for 
that system of txehanges which b anKHiff 
the first developments in the progress m 
trade. 

Locke, it is, perhaps, who tells us that the 
hunter of the hills, whom the day's chase 
has crowned with no other than venison* 
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would be loth to appropriate the whole of it 
to himself if he knew that his neighbor, 
whose fire flickered over the way, had a fine 
stock of grouse and pheasant oreparinf for 
the feast, and would be ^laa enough to 
•moke upon the embers with it a buck's 
quarter. If men were the i^me in those ex- 
treme ages as they are now, we are sure 
that these pjrogenitors of Nimrod partook of 
each other's good cheer without knowing a 
word of any of the ** laws which regulate 
exchanges.'* A shoulder of yenison was 
good for at least a pair of canvas-back ducks. 
Plain Cudjo, on one of our Southern planta- 
tions, proves his connection with the genus 
homo, by taking half his weekly allowance 
of rice and bartering it away for a mess of 
Indian meal. 

Anderson, in his History of Commerce, 
tells of a singular custom which prevailed 
with several nations of remote antiquity. 
Happening to have an overplus of any par- 
ticular commodity or class of commodities, 
either of these nations would bear the excess 
to its border limits, and hea^ it up there. 
This surplus the neighbor nation drew upon 
as need be, substitutmg for the removed de- 
posit so much of its own redundant produce 
of a different character, as it considered a 
&ir equivalent. Such a system betrays 

great simplicity of manners and integrity of 
eart. We would not bespeak for it much 
&vor in an age like ours, wnen greedy avar 
rice, wily policy, and dollar-and-cent philoso- 
phy, take strong hold upon men's propensi- 
ties. Anderson does not mention, if any 
frauds resulted from this pristine liberality. 

The origin of commerce is a subject 
which by no means admits of much philoso- 
phizing, and we are rather amused than 
instructed by the wire-drawn theories with 
which the reader is almost sure to be treated 
by every writer who sets himself up as instruc- 
tor in this branch of histoiy ; as if traffic of 
some description were not just as natural, 
and Just as necessary, in the progress of 
mankind, as the use of language or the 
powers of locomotion. To explain the origin 
of the former appears to us as profitless at 
least as that of the latter. 

Nearly six thousand years have passed 
away since man began to earn his subsistence 
by the sweat of his brow, and for half of this 
period we have no other record than that to 
be found in the Hebrew Bible. Profane 
history carries us to its extent when we 
reach the age of Homer, one thousand 
years before that of Jesus Christ. In Ho- 
mer's time, navigation had become a system, 
and the Scion muse sings through his pages 
of the noble fleet which followed the fortunes 
of Agamemnon against the strong-walled 
Troy— 
" What crowded armies, flrom what dimes they bring 

Their names, their numbers, and their chiefs I slug." 

Iliad, ii. 



We must go fiuther back than this to find 
when trade became first a system. 

We take up the Bible and turn to the 
lamentations iad sorrows of Job. Whoever 
Job might have been, or whoever was the 
author of the book which chronicles his for- 
tunes, it is certain that it is one of antiqui^, 
equal, if not superior, to any other ncotd in 
the world. Some have even ffiven it an 
antediluvian origin. We have <&picted in it 
at least the manners and customs of the pa- 
triarchal era. But the gold of Ophir and the 
Ethiopian topaz, as articles of commerce, 
wouid appear to have been familiar enough 
at that period to Arabian luzuiy. 

Abraham counted out to Ephron for the 
burial-place of Macpelah (Gen. xxiii. 16), 
tilver^ eurretU vfiih ihi mtrckantf three thou- 
sand five hundred years ago. This evidences, 
then, a currency and a commercial commu- 
nity. The children whom God has raised 
up to Abraham — the Hebrews, of aU ages 
and countries from that time to this — ^have 
proved themselves, beyond all compare, the^ 
most extraordinary nation of traders and 
trafl^kers that the annals of mankind have 
yet recorded. Blackstone fixes upon them 
the earliest use of that important instrument 
of commerce, the bill of exchange ;* and 
English historians chronicle h^ these 
weSthy Hebrews, ere yet toleration became 
a virtue, were fleeced of their wares and 
moneys to satisfy the exorbitant and tyran- 
nical demands of the sovereign purse. Old 
Isaac, of York, or some- oUier " wealthy 
Tubal" of his tribe, it was, whose teeth were 
extracted, one day, by England's king, till 
he had brought to light from his hidden trea- 
sures gold enough to buy him ransom from 
his hard usaffe. We are not told whether 
Isaac came mnn under the operation tooth- 
less, or how many molars and incisors he 
conceived his treasury to be worth. A mo- 
dem traveler in Syria pays the same tribute 
to these descendants of Jacob. *' From mor- 
ning until night," says he, " and from night 
until morning, in the streets, in the houses, 
in the public places and promenades, every- 
where and for ever, nothing is to be heard in 
Syria but merchandise and money, money 
and merchandise." 
Abraham went down into Egypt. The 



Egyptians were a people mi generis. The^ 
abhorred foreigners on a deep-rooted princi- 
ple ; and these men of yore, of mummies, 
pyramids, and obelisks, were little qualified 
for any of the enterprises of trade. They 
did, however, under one or two sovereigns, 
exhibit a difierent characteristic, but the 
thing was forced. Their traders navigated 



* This method is said to have been brought into gen- 
eral nae by the Jews and Lombards, when banished 
for their nsury and other vices. In order to draw 
their eflfecta more easily ont of France and England 
into those countries into which they had chosen ta 
S Black, Comm.t 900. 
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for a short nttmon the watert of the Red Sea 
and Isdian Ocean. Long after this, when 
ancient Egypt belonged to history, and when 
Alexander the Great had subdued his coun- 
trymen and half the world beside, the con- 
queror fixed upon the site and built the city 
of Alexandria, midway between the Mediter- 
ranean and Indian seas, and commanding 
the conraierce of either. Scarcely a city 
reached to so great a point of eminence for 
many centuries as Alexandria, in all the 
great deftartaients of trade ; and it had been 
to this day as it was in its early existence, 
hut for the skill of Portuguese navigators 
doubling the " Cape of Storms,*' and open- 
ing a new and better avenue from Europe to 
the East Indies. From that day to this 
Alexandria is named '* no more." 

But we are not done with the Jews. We 
are to speak of that empire which, in all 
pomp and splendor and Eastern gorgeous- 
ness, David and Solomon raised up and 
maintained on the shores of ancient Judea. 
There was a compact, a commercial compact 
between David and Hiram of Tyre, for the 
supply of timber and artisans necessary in 
embellishing the seat of Jewish empire. So- 
\omim earned out the stipulations of his 
father, and extended the operations of the 
great co-partnership he had formed. The 
untold wealth and magnificence of Israel's 
sapient king stand out boldly in the annals 
of the nation. Tyrians and Hebrews together 
toiled on the shores of the Red Sea, at 
Eziongeber, in fitting out a fleet of ships for 
their sovereigns. It is certain that this 
fleet had commercial ends, and that it made 
a successful adventure somewhere, but where, 
no one exactly understands. Speculations 
have multiplied upon the subject. Beawes, 
in his '*Lex Mercatoria," devotes many a 
page to the inquiry, and labors hard to show 
that the allied fleet visited the islands of the 
East Indies, and found, somewhere there, the 
Ophir and Tarshish, from which the Bible 
seems to tell us that such abundant gold and 
treasure were obtained. The periodical 
winds in these seas explain the success of 
navigation in the absence of compass or 
chronometer. Other places, too, these ship- 
ping doubtless visited on the coast of Asia 
and Ethiopia ; but as most of this is conjec- 
ture, the reader can conjecture as well as 
ourselves. 

Phoenicia, in all antiquity, is without ex- 
ample or parallel. More than twenty-two 
hundred years before Christ, the Phoenicians 
had founded the great commercial mart of 
Sidon. In Sidon were to be found the most 
splendid developments of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, before the Christian era. 
The Sidonians were an extraordinary people, 
who marked themselves strongly upon anti- 
quity. Their merchant fleets opened the 
gates of the Mediterranean, and sailed away 



beyond the Pillars of Herctdes, the ne phu 
ultra of the ancient world. They brought 
back to the vicinities of the Levant the ore 
which they obtained in Britain from the 
miners of Cornwall. With cargoes purchased 
in Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, these fathers 
of navigation nflde their way to Elath, on 
the Arabian Sea ; an overiand transportation 
from Elath to Rhinocolura, and a re-ship- 
ment from that port, found their commodities 
at last safely landed at the quays of Tyre. 

Let the rapt visions of Ezekiel describe for 
us Tyre, in all the georgeousness of Eastern 
metaphor : ' 

" O thoa that art sttoats at the entry of the sea, 
which art a merchant of the people (br many Ules ; 
thy borders are in the midst of the sea, thy bunders 
have perfected thy beauty. Fine linen with br ol dei^ 
ed work (Vom Egypt was that whteh thoa spreadeat 
forth to be thy sail ; blue and purple ttom the isles of 
Ellshah was that which covered thee. The inhabi- 
tants of Zidon and Arvad were thy mariners : thy 
wise men that were within thee, were thy pttoca. 
The ancients of Gebal, and the wise mea thavaf 
were in thee, thy caulkers : all the ships of the sea, 
with their mariners, were in thee, to occupy thy mer> 
chandise. Tarshish was thy merchant by reassa of 
the multitude of all kinds of riches ; with silver. Iron, 
tin, and lead, they traded in thy lUra. Javan, Tu- 
bal, and Meshech, were thy merchants ; thev traded 
the per9on» of men and vessels of brass la tny nnr- 
ket. Syria was thy merchant by reason of ttMB ml- 
titude of the wares of thy making: they occupied ia 
thy (hirs with emeralds, purple and broidered work, 
and line linen, coral, and agate. Jndah and the lant 
of Israel , they were thy merehants. Damascus was 
thy merchant. Arabia, and all the princes of Kedari 
in thee, were thy merchants. The ships of Tarshish 
did sing of thee in thy markets, and thou wast re- 
plenished and made very glorious la the oddst of the 
seas. What city is like Tyrus ? By thy great vrto- 
dom and by thy traffic hast thou increased thy riches, 
and thy heart is lifted up because of thy riches !*• 

The fate of this ffreat city we are all fa- 
miliar with. Sacked and destroyed by Ne> 
buchadnezzar, it was only rebuilt to sufi*ei 
the same dismal fate at the hands of Alex- 
ander. Tyre, the ancient mariner and mer*- 
chant, has left behind but few traces of his 
opulence, and the nation of whom Tibullua 
wrote — "Prima ratem ventis credere docta 
Tyros," and of whom Go d decreed, " thoa 
shalt be a terror, and shalt never be any 
more," fulfilled at last its destiny. 

Carthage was a colony of the Phoeniciana 
planted in Africa. The infant settlement, 
by the extension of its trade and the energy 
and enterprise of its inhabitants, soon grew 
up to a stature so great and powerful, that 
the salvation of the Roman empire ad- 
mitted but of one voice at its capital — 
Carthago dtUnda eue; Carthage must be 
destroyed. This commercial people, thnnigh 
two of the bloodiest and most protracted 
wars of which history has any mention, metf 
braved, and defied the ** Eagle" and the 
mailed legions of Rome, and only yielded at 
last with a struggle worthy of Homer's 
deities. 

Before the Greek states beffan to send out 
colonies to the numerous islands of the 
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^ffeaiii the Greeks knew little of foreign 
tnde. So toon, however, as these little 
bands migrated off from the mother country, 
the influences of their position, free institu- 
tions and unrestricted customs began to be 
felt among themselves, and to re-act upon 
the parent states. Nearly all of Grecian 
eommerce, prior to the time of Alexander, 
was confined to this trade with the colonies. 
The Romans never were a trading people. 
Their sympathies were for affriculture, war, 
and conquest. Trade was held in contempt, 
and noUiing but the sword and the plow 
were counted honorable. To every person 
of rank, birth, or fortune, (says Kent,) the 
Romans prohibited commerce ; and no sena- 
tor was allowed to own a vessel larger than 
a boat sufficient to carry his own com and 
Iraits. They were content to receive through 
Egypt those supplies of Eastern commooi- 
ties which ministered to their luxury and 
taste. When the empire was removed to 
Byzantium, in the fourth century, the com- 
merce of Rome, such as it was, fell almost 
Mitirely into decay. 

All Scandinavia and the northern hive 
poured down in the third, fourth, and fifth 
eentories, upon Rome, their mvriads of bar- 
barians. Huns, €^hs, Vanoals, Attilas, 
and Alarics — these terrific men swept away 
all traces of civilization for a gloomy period. 
Old wiUi fire and sword desolated the whole 
of southern Europe. Commerce received a 
death-blow in the struggles of this era. 

The Byzantian or Greek empire, mean- 
while continued its intercourse with Alex- 
andria, and received thence its oriental sup- 
ees, until the Arabians, seizing upon 
rypt, put a stop at last to this lucrative 
branch of commerce. We next hear of the 
Byzantians sailing up the Indus to its highest 
navigable points, transporting their com- 
merce thence overland to Oxus, and down 
to the Caspian Sea. Having reached the 
sea, they made sail into the Volga ; trans- 
ported their commodities across the country 
to the Tanais, ^ence to the Enxine, to be 
dripped there ultimately for Byzantium it- 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon that period 
of darkness and gloom which settled down 
vpon the seats of ancient letters, civilization, 
and commerce, when the lights of Rome and 
Greece had been put out, and bloodshed, 
anarchy, and fierce oiscord attained their des- 
potic empire. It seemed as if God had 
enrsed and withered the fair work of his own 
band. 

There rose at last in Italy, upon these 
ndiis, a community which has been celebra- 
ted in every subsequent age. " Pisa was 
the first republic that rose mto power after 
^be dismemberment of the Roman empire," 
•ays Mr. Lester in his late work, " and to 
her, modem times are more indebted for 



their civilization than to any other people 
who have flourished since the ancient Ro- 
lans.*' 

If Italy witnessed the flickering and ex- 
piring rays of that li^ht which, m its full 
blaze, had illumined the ancient world, it 
was on the soil of Italy that it was re-lit 
again in the progress of centuries, and it was 
from thence tl^ darkened Europe caught 
the first faint beams of morning which broke 
upon the world. The ni^^ht of arts, sciences, 
and commerce, was dissipated by the lights 
which shone firom the Adriatic and the free 
Italian republics. 

We are to speak of Venice and Genoa, 
who were to modem ages what Tyre and 
Carthage were to those which had been 
numbered before the Christian era. In- 
spired with the recollections of the past, and 
full of the holy associations of the moment, 
Byron, standing on the " Bridge of Sighs," 
and viewing the ruins of Italian glory — 

Where Venice sat in state throned on her hundred 
isles.'' 

with full heart and impassioned eloquence, 
lamented over the mistress of the Adriatic, 
her " dead do^es," her perished commerce, 
her " crumbling palaces" and exhausted 
treasures—- 

" In yomh she was an gkray— a new Tyre ; 
Her very by-word sprang from victory— 
The * Planter of the Lion,' which through Are 
And blood she bore o'er subject earth and set ; 
Though making many slaves, herself stiU Oree, 
And Europe's bulwark 'gainst the 5>ttoraite.'' 

Venice, Genoa and Hsa excelled in genius, 
spirit, and enterprise, all the nations of 
Europe. Driven from barbarous invasion to 
their retreats, these republics, territorially 
contracted, and little favored in soil, reached 
to a pitch of opulence and empire which 
excites our highest admiration. Their rich 
argosies went out upon the Mediterranean, 
and their mariners braved the storms of 
every ocean. Liberty spoke in their halls, 
and law resumed again its sway. One of 
the best commercial codes which the world 
has ever known, we are told, originated in 
the councils of Pisa. 

In the tenth century, Venice had es- 
tablished commercial intercourse with the 
Saracens of Egypt and Syria, for their 
staples of sugar and rice, for dates, senna, 
cassia, flax, linen, balm, perfumes, galls, 
wrought silks, soaps, etc. She traded, too, 
for the rich spices and precious stones of 
India, and* with merchandise so rare and 
rich entered the markets of westem Eu- 
rope, and commanded the whole of its valua- 
ble trade. 

The Italian republics, when the cmsadea 
were firing the brains of knights, kings and 
beggars, appeared to be inspired too with 
some portion^of the religious frenzy. But 
the Italians were too good merchants to 
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enter upon enterprUet m wild m these 
without first stipulatinff for privileges of 
commerce and trade from the monarchs 
whom they might senre. They were not 
such zealots as to give up their ships with- 
out prospect of advantage, when their 
employment in carrying helmets, breast- 
plates, and tall soldiery, was as good as car- 
lyinc bales of stuff's and merchandise. 

We cannot refrain here from introducing 
a passsLge from Lester's letter on the " Con- 
sular System/' which is eloquently de- 
scriptive of the progress of one of these 
republics, and which emanates from a man 
who was inspired by a residence on its very 
soil. 

"Genoa contribnted SMre powerftiUy than toy 
other Italian state to the early crusades. The Lign- 
rian* Republic had been able to resist the rush of 
barbarians fVom the North, and had, even in the 
ninth century, nsarlv destroyed the Saraoen empire 
in the islands of the Mediterranean and on the 
AlMcan coast. More deeply fired with the spirit of 
maritime adventure than almost any other state in the 
world, she led the way in the conaoree of the east, 
and closed her magnificent career by the discovery 
of the New World. Even before the time of Peter 
the Hermit, she had opened a flourishing commerce 
with Asia, and she was present at the conquest of 
Antioch and of Jerusalem. The chivalric leaders 
erf" those bold enterprises wen knew how much they 
owed to her valor and commercial acUvity : and the 
red cross in the white field, the ensign of the Ligu- 
rian republic, was Rlanted on the towers of Antioch 
and the battlements of Jerusalem. Godfrey and 
Baldwin ordered the following inscription to be 
placed over the Holy Sepulchre : * Stronghold of the 
Genoese.* She formed treaties with the Moorish and 
AfHcah princes, and gained, by diplomacy or con- 
quest, a strong foothold in the Black Sea, where 
she founded a powerfYU colony that augmented her 
commercial wealth incredibly.*' 

When Pisa, in those fearful contests 
which shook the shores of Italy, had yielded 
to the arms of Genoa, this state eclipsed 
then even Venice herself. 

Whatever may be thought of the crusades 
in this period of the world's enlightenment, 
all history attests that they intrcrauoed, into 
Europe, Eastern tastes and customs, and led 
the way to an extension of commerce, and 
ultimately to a new era of light, tru^h and 
liberty. 

In the northern parts of Europe, on the 
Baltic, and .in the island of Gothland, 
grew up, between the eleventh and twefth 
centuries, the city of Wisburg. The marine 
ordinances of this now decayed town are 
celebrated in the annals of commercial 
nations. Cleirac gives a glowing account 
of the wealth and prosperity of the city. He 
speaks of it then as the most celebrated and 
flourishing emporium in Europe, where 
merchants from all parts come to traffic, and 
had their shops and warehouses, and en- 
joyed the same privileges as the native 



* This name, derived (hmi the Romans, was gene- 
rally used by the Genoese till the downfhll of their 
repubUe. 



inhabitants themeelves. Chanoellor Kenl, 
in commenting upon this passage firom 
Cleirac, and contrasting with it the Wisbaig 
of the Baltic as we mid it now, finds the 
occasion fitting to indulge the ** melancholy 
admonition of the poet,*' that ** trade's proud 
empire hastes to swift decay." 

Between the years 1164 and 1254, wis 
formed in Europe what is known in histoij 
(and famed as known^ as the Hanseatie 
League. The object or this league was pro- 
tection to the trade of the free cities which 
formed it, from the robber clans and ** rov- 
ing barbarians" of the North, and the piratee 
which swarmed in every sea. Lubeck was 
at the head of the league of Hanse towns, and 
her first allies in the federacy were Bruns- 
wick, Bremen, Hamburg, Dantsic and 
Cologne. The league extended its in- 
fluence to embrace most of the trading cities 
of Northern Europe, and attained to eo 
great power as to form treaties with oove- 
reigns themselves. Its duration was temd- 
nated at last by the jealousy of tbeee 
sovereigns, who withdrew their dties Iroa 
the alliance. 

In coming down to modem times, we 
tread upon ground so familiar, that any 
lengthy exhibition of the extenson of com- 
merce will be unnecessary. We all know, 
familiarly enough, that at the pres«st mo- 
ment cotton, woolens, silks and French 
wines have larger influence in makiog 
Americans, Englishmen and Frenchmen 
shake hands over their quarrels, and avow 
that they have ever lovnl each other right 
well, than all the natural affection they migfat 
ever be supposed to entertain for eadi other 
put together, and all their universal philan- 
thropy in the bargain. We have said before, 
and repeat it, that the mercantile interests 
rule the world, and ri^ht grateful are we 
that Providence has imposed eo firm a 
ligament to join together his fractious, head- 
strong and over-erring children. We some- 
times meet with fine treatises on beneve- 
lence, disinterested philanthropy, and other 
things of the same stamp ; and <nice upon a 
time were fond ourselves of talking abovt 
the ** dignity of human nature," etc ; b«t 
after all, human nature is not without Its 
frailties, and the ** stern Saxon," withovt 
being anything of a coward either, will never 
attempt to dictate peace at the cannon^ 
mouth with his neighbor on this side of the 
water, while he has broadcloths to sell, ai»d a 
million and a half bags of cotton to bay. 
And we do not slander the neighbor on this 
side of the wat^r much by a similar remark. 

But Venice, Genoa, risa, Wisburg and 
the Hanse towns, such as they were, have 
passed away, and the commerce of the world 
18 in other bands. The hardy Portugueee 
manners, in discovering the new passage to 
the East, round the Cape of Good Hope, 
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•liODk a blow at the Italian TepuUies from 
which thej never roooveied. Spain and 
Portugal, on the diacorery of Amenca, di- 
vided the world batween (hamselves, and 
■traggled to eatabliflh a magnificent com- 
BMreiat monopoly. The famona treaty of 
Tordeaillaa, 14H entered into between these 
nations, opened the eyea of Enflaod to the 
tfehemes which were to exclude her from a 
participation in the best fruits of either 
India. 

** Tbe progress of comraerce," says Robertson, in 
his admlrsbie chapter Introductory to the History of 
Charles V.. ** the progress of commerce had oonsi- 
dsaabis iiiflQsiMS la poUsking ths nannsrs of the 
Earapean nations, and In establishing among them 
order, equal laws, and humanity. It tends to wear 
Oir those prejudices which maintain distinction and 
aateoeity becweea natiens. It softens and polishes 
th« manners of men. Ituoitss tham by one of the 
•tron^est of all ties, the desire of supplying their 
mutual Wants. It disposes them to peace by estab- 
Mshlng in every state an order of eltisens bound by 
tkatr iniartaia to be the guardlaas of pablio tiaaqaU- 
lily. In proportion aa commerce made its way into 
the di/ferent countries of Europe, they successively 
tuned their attention to those objects and adopted 
tlMsa manaers wUeh oeoupy and distinguish 



In the fourteenth century, we are told by 
Hallam — History Middle Ages, p. 476 — that 
Flanders had become a market for all the 
world ; and that merchants from seventeen 
kingdoms had their settled domiciles at 
Bing«s, beaidea strangers from afanoat un- 
known countriea. 

Edward III. was the father of Engliah 
oommeree. Before his reign no advances of 
any character had been miuie in that coun- 
try to extend its foreign intercourse, but 
Edward aet himaelf in earnest to build up 
Mid establish the kingdom. He invited over 
from Flanders artisans and workmen, who 
nsay almost be aaid to have originated the 
awnu&ctnring system of England. It is not 
a Kttle curious to consider the motives which 
were held out to this enterprising body 
of men, as they are furnished for us in a 
▼enerable record. Thev were told that in 
Ibgland " they should feed on fat beef and 
mutton, till nothing but their fullneas should 
•tint their stomachs ; that their beds should 
be good and their bed-fellows better, seeing 
the richest yeoman in England would not 
disdain to marry their daughters unto them." 
The products of the labors of these crafts- 
men, feeding upon '' fat beef and mutton** to 
respectable corpulency, became soon known 
and famous in the markets of all Europe. 

There was little mercantile spirit in Eng- 
land before the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
True it is, that King John's barons forced 
the monarch into an acknowledgment of the 
lights of foreign merchants visiting the 
empire ; but it was long after King John and 
his barons, ere the English people began to 
appreciate the advantages of foreign trade. 
Henry the Eighth was cruel and tyrannical, 
20 



and taxed ilUgaUy the intefeai h« Might to 
have fostered. Etinabeih had gveatneaa of 
mind sufficient for the purposea of empirOt 
and had she been as well acquainted with the 
true principles which regulate trade, as she 
was deairouB of stimulating it in every wtay, 
she had been higher praised in Instory. 
Her numerous monopohes gruited, whethev 
of sweet vrines, licenses, or whatever else» 
were blunders which could only be ae^ 
cotmted for by favoritism, were it not no- 
torious that at that period these were con- 
sidered in themselves to be evidences of 
sound policy. 

In a lecture, deUvered br T. W. Tucker, 
of New- York, on the merchants of the tiase 
of Queen Elisabeth, published several years 
ago in Hunt's Magazine, there is an 
enumeration of the various monopolier 
which were mnted by that sovereign. We 
are happy to lay our hands on the address al 
this moment, as it vrill saive us fVom farther 
refavenoe on the point. 

The Dutch traders of London, resident at 
a part of it called tbe Stilyard, were ftunons 
at that epoch, and obtained privileges and 
immunities from the monarch sufficient to 
set up the most grinding monopolies. 

On the fall of the Dutch traders, the com- 
pany of English merchant adventurers was 
formed. Tms company, too, rose to great 
wealth and importance, exporting annually 
English woolen cloths to the amount of 
£1,000,000 sterling, and maintaining abroad 
the highest possible credit. The Russia 
company, about the same time, and the 
Turkey company existed. The latter traded 
with India and reached the heart of the 
Mofful empire. Hard upon these followed 
the Morocco company, the company of East- 
land merchants, the Hamburg company, the 
Guinea and the East India companies. Sir 
Francis Drake, in some of his Uttle short of 

f)iratical cruisings, first suggested to Eng* 
and the importance of the Indian trade. 
This trade enriched the sovereign then, and 
has enriched the nation ever since. 

We pass over that stormy season which 
occupied the larger portions of the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. In the disasters of 
anarchy and civil war which befell the nation 
at this time, it would have been impossible 
for commercial enterprise to exhibit itself in 
any of its higher developments. 

Hume, indeed, has informed us that in the 
reiffn of James L the Dutch traded to En^ 
land with six hundred ships, but England m 
turn could furnish on her own account but 
sixtv ships in the same traffic. Nine-tentha 
of tne English commerce at this period con- 
sisted of woolen manufactured goods. 

The administration of Cromwell was 
crowned with many results favorable to 
trade. The liberal principles of the Pro- 
jtector could not endure those aevare restrio^ 
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tioDS and niOD^poIws in which the prosperit j 
of the nation bad been bound np» and 1m 
aboltuhed them ail. 

When Obaiiea IL was restored to the 
throne of hit father, a new impaUe app<$ared 
to be given to everything in England, ao 
muoh to, that RuMell affirms in his Modern 
Europe, *' that at oo former or subsequeat 
perioa did Eogland ever make such rapid 
progress iu commerce and riches as dunug 
that inglorious one which followed the Rasto- 
radon, and terminated in the expulsion of the 
Stoarts.'* 

The present enormous commercial statnre 
of Qreat Britain is attributed by McCuUoch, 
BOt to the heaps upon heaps of parliamentary 
acts for the encouragement of navigation and 
trade, but to the extraordioarj improvements 
and consequent extension of her manuiao- 
tnres since 1770. Happilj seated upon an 
island girt around by the sea, she finds that 
the extraordinary influence which she is ex- 
erting upon the world, is dependent more 
npon the immensity of her naval armaro**nts 
and commercial marine than upon the extent 
of her territories, or the numencal proportitin 
of her inhabitants. Like Athens of old, she 
finds strength and safety in her '* wooden 
walls." 

The cotton manufacturing system of Eng- 
land has been the ofispriug, great as it is, of 
the last seventy-five jears. At the com- 
mencement of this penud it was nothing ; at 
its termination half the entire exports of Bri- 
tish produce consists of cotton 8tufi*« and yarn. 
England looks upon her Hargraves, Ark- 
wnghts, Cromptons and Watts, as America 
does upon her Fultons and Whitneys; but 
England looks upon her own liberty and en- 
terprise as above them all. In fact. Bays one 
of her writers, when these are impaired, ihe 
colossal fabric of her prosperty will crumble 
into dust; and the commerce of Liverpool, 
London and Glasgow, like that of Tyre, Car- 
tbaffe and Palmyra, will, at no distant period, 
be tamons only in history. 

We come at last to consider the subject be- 
fore us, in connection with the past and pre- 
sent history of America. There is reaion 
enough to dwell upon the ample enterprise, 
and stubborn, unyielding spirit of the people 
who fled across the ocean from the tyrannies 
of the old world, and established, among th^ 
deep forests of the new, the germs of a nation 
which has already become great. What 
oould subdue the spirit nf a people like this f 
Bugged as their own wild homes, the infant 
colonists braved the seas and the storms. 
They dug the graves of tyrants with the same 
implements that brought them bread out of 
the soil. Struggling with the desperate sa- 
Tage at one moment, they braved at the 
next the fierce storms and monsters of the 
deep. There is no adolescence in such a peo- 
ple. They spring into mauhood*s vigor from 
tiM infant's imbemlitj. 



There went up into the high court of 1 
liament, as early as the year 1670, a grava 
charge against the colonies which England 
'* protected" across the ocean. Seid the mi- 
nisters, they violate oar ordinances of trada 
with impunity, and our navigation lawa, 
which with infinite pains we lu^ve deviaed, 
they trample under foot with disdain. Their 
traaers sally out upon the deep, and we find 
them seeking entrance into all the porta of 
Europe. *' '^^^Y ®^®o encourage" — theea 
are the words of the remonstrance — *^ ther 
even encourage foreigners to trade with 
them." 

One hundred years after this, Edmond 
Burke stood up, in the halls of the same Par- 
liament of England, an advocate of freedom 
and humanity, and a deadly, implacable foe* 
man to their assailants. 

^ This noble Roman found in the wronga of 
his countrymen across the ocean a theme 
worthy of his highest eloquence, and in their 
daring enterprise that wnich was too much 
even for his unmatched powers to portray. 
Who does not remember his inimitabla 
speech in which the orator found all his ooan> 
try at his heart f We cannot refrain an exp 
tract, and we seem to see all the glory of oar 
country shadowed forth in what waa but a 
graphic sketch of the hardy enterprise of the 
sons of New-Cngland : 

** While we fbllow tbem ** said the orator, " amoag 
the tumhliag rooontsins or ice, and hehold thsm pe- 
DetratiDg into the deepest ftozan receasea oT Hod- 
eon** Bay and Davis* Straits ; while we are looking 
for them beneath the Arctic Cirde, we hear that 
thev have pierced into the (^>posite region of polar 
cold ; that they are at the antipodes and enasfed 
under the frozen serpent of the South. Fallland 
Islands, which seemed too remote and romamie aa 
object for national ambition to grasp, is bat a stage 
and resting-place in the progress of their vigorona 
industry. Nor is the eqolnoctial heat more cuscou- 
raging to them than the accumulated winter of both 
the poles. We know that while some of theas 
draw the line and strike the harpoon on the coasts 
of Africa, others mn the longitude and pursue their 
gigantic game along the coast of Braxil. No sea 
but what is vexed by their flsheries-Hio climate that 
is not witness to their toils. Neither the persever- 
ance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the 
dexteroosand firm sagacity of English enterprise, 
ever carried this most perilons mode of hardy in- 
dustry to the extent to which it has been pushed by 
this recent people ; a people who are still, as ft 
were, in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the 
bone of manhood.*'* 

As early as 1647, as we are informed by 
Holmes in his American Annals, a flourishing 
trade was opeued by the New-England colo- 
nies with Barbadoes and the other islands of 
the West Indies. 

In 1685, a collector of revenues at the port 
of Charleston, in South Carolina, was ap- 
pointed by the home government. This was 
but a few years subsequent to the foundation 
of the city. Charleston progressed rapidly 
in commercial importance, and before the 
Revolution, as an importing and exporting 

• Oiiflth's Notes on Amsrican Colonise. 
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city, mabtained an equality with Boston, 
Mew-York and Philadelphia. 

In lb*90 began the hardy enterprise of the 
whale fishermen of Nantacket. This little 
iilaudf situated far out from the maiu land, 
bleak, sterile, and scarcely inhabitable, wiih 
not a tree of its own native growth, and 
■carcely an inviting prospect to cheer lis in- 
habitants, or minister to their ease and grati- 
fication, has yet been enabled to reach to an 
enviable distinction in commercial wealth. 
We know not where to affix the limits of the 
hardihood and daring of these enterprising 
men. They have planted a garden upon a 
rock, and they have become rich by hard 
toil where Nature has been most stinting in 
her favors. The importance of the whale 
fisheries it is not difficult to understand, and 
we shall exhibit, in other pages in the pro- 
gress of our work, statistics to satisfy all 
of the magnitude to which they have at last 
grown up. 

The trade of Massachusetts alone, in the 
year 1717, brought into constant activity and 
employment four hundred and ninety-two 
■hips, and nearly four thousand sailors. 

In 1730, we are informed that there ar- 
rired in England from America 154 tons of 
oil, and 9,200 tons of whalebone; and that 
in the first fifteen days of July in the same 
year, 10,000 bogheads of sugar reached the 
Mme port from the British American sugar 
colonies. In the ensuing ^ear, Massachusetts 
employed six hundred ships and sloops, and 
fire thousand fishermen. 

The commerce of New-England, as early 
as 1742, required for its support upwards of 
(me thousand sail of vessels, while at the 
South, Charleston alone loaded, in 1744, two 
hundred and thhty. 

The trade of Britain with her American 
colonies employed, in 1769, 1,078 ships, and 
28,910 seamen. The value of her imports 
from them for that year amounted to ;£3,370.- 
900. and of their imports from her to 
£3.924,606. 

The following table, taken from Holmes* 
Annals, exhibits the progress of this trade for 
the years named : 

Importi ft«ai Kxporlst* 
eoIoolM cMoalM 

Annual average, 1700 to 1710. . .£263,000.. . i:367,000 

" 1710 to 1780. . . 392.000... 305,000 

<* 1790 to 17)0... 578,000... 471,000 

** 1730 to 1740... 070,000... 600,000 

** 1740 to 1750... 708,000... 812,000 

" 1750 to 1760... 802,000... 1,577,000 

" 1760 to 1770. ..1,044,000. . .1,762,000 

" 1770 to 1780... 743,000. . .1,831,000 

Mr. Burke stated in Parliament in the year 
1775, that the trade with America alone, at 
that time, was within less than £500,000 of 
being equal to what the great commercial 
nation of England carried on at the begin- 
ning of that century with all the world. 

The first year which witnessed peace be- 
tween England and her colonies, now raised 



to the dignity of free and independent state*, 
witnessed the opening on their part of a new 
and lucrative branch of trade with China, 
which at the present moment, in exports and 
imports together, is worth annually little 
short of eight or nine millions of dollars. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 1795, we are informed that a vessel 
sailed from Charleston to the East Indies, the 
verv first enterprise of the kind which was 
un(iertdken by that city. 
^ The confederating ** articles," which car- 
ried the Aimerican «tates through one of the 
most glorious revolutions on record, were 
found in every respect inadequate to keep 
together these states on terms of equal right* 
and prosperity at the restoration of peace. 
The conflicting institutions of so many sove* 
reignties, without any head of acknowledged 
power and influence, tended to paralyze 
commercial movements^ and entirely to ar- 
rest those advances which had been already 
made. One of the most powerful induce- 
ments which operated upon the minds of 
these states to enter upon a new and better 
compact, was found in the absolute requisi- 
tions of commerce, and the immortal consti- 
tution under which we now live finds ita 
origin here. 

Scarcely more than half a century has 
elapsed siQce our federal constitution was 
adupted, and in that period our advance haa 
already rivaled the dreams of eastern fictk>n. 
Every sea and navigable water under the face 
of heaven witnesses the white wings of oar 
shipping, and hears the bold voices of our 
manners. Our flag is upon the deep, and it 
floats alike at either pole and at the equator, 
on the uttermost limits of the globe. Great 
as has been our progress in the past, there it 
a prophetic voice which tells us that we have 
but begun to enter upon that bright and glo- 
rious " empire of the seas'' which is yet to be 
ours. We have laid the foundations of cities 
which occupy rank with the Tyres and Car- 
thages of antiquity, and must soon rival the 
Loodons of the present day. To what it 
New-York indebted for that extraordinary 
position which she has taken in the republic, 
but to the centralization of nearly all of its 
foreign trade in her midst ; and New-Orleana, 
at the other extremity of latitude, is she not 
marching onward in the same pathway to 
prosperity t 

It is now, perhaps, full time to bring to a 
close the interesting subject upon which we 
have been engaged, and which has been 
swelling out under our hands to proportions 
little contemplated at first. So much is there 
of poetry and romance in the extension, 
through all ages,^ of commercial enterprise, 
that we can easily be excused some enthu- 
siasm and a fond lingering o*er the theme. 
At the iountain head we recognized commerce 
in its simplest stage among nature's reoent, 
rude, and unpolished children. We marked 
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its gradaal proffrest. Following the astote 
braelite in Bis bargains for the gold which 
ebricbed the temple of Solomon and the 
greets of Jerusalem, we saw the hardy 
FboBaician laanching oat his bark upon the 
deep, guided only on his perilous voyages by 
the stars of heaven. We heard the busy 
▼i)ices of Greeks upon the iCgean ; we saw 
die stem Roman caning his lip on his trading 
neighbor with disdain ; and while yet Venice 
in all its splendor sat mistress of the now 
•' spouseless" and deserted Adriatic, we met 
with the merchants that congregated at the 
jtialto from every quarter of the inhabitable 
globe. We turned our eyes to the Baltic, and 
contemplated the wonderful "league** which 
it witnessed, and closing the volume of anti- 

2uity and of the middle ages, there remained 
lone the great maritime and commercial 
Sowers of Britain and America. With these 
le picture closed. What, then, remains of 
the sketch we designed, but hurriedly to 
trace some of those effects, most marked, 
which the empire of commerce over the 
world naturally and necessarily exerts. 
These will occupy as but a moment. 
' When political economy first began to 
attract the attention of men, and give birth 
to the erroneous theories with woich it so 
long exerted a control, commercef as a source 
ef national wealth, wae derided. It was 
asked, where was the creative power which 
it had ever exerted, or could ever exert f 
Had it ever developed two blades of srass 
where but one existed before? Could it 
ever substantially add a jot or tittle to the 
intrinsic value of a single commodity f With 
agriculture, said these men, it is directly the 
reverse. Agriculture is legitimate wealth. 
It is the creator, the producer of value — it 
affords Botnething out of nothing. Commerce 
is mere transportation of agricultural wealth ; 
the laborer hired to carry produce from its 
maker to its consumer. Can such transporta- 
tion add anything to the intrinsic value of the 
article transported T If it can, we have only 
to continue its motion, adding transportation 
to transportation, without reference to place, 
and we make accretion after accretion to its 
yalue, until, in process of time, it becomes 
precious beyond all price or compare. Must 
we be led into such absurdity 7 

In progress of time it came to be consi- 
dered, that however plausible the reasonings 
of these philosophers, there was muoh of 
tfophistry involved in them, and that the 
Wealthy agriculturists, proud, lordly, and re- 
liant upon their ample acres, were disposed 
naturally enoush to xeep up a prejudice so 
favorable to tneir interests. ^ The various 
laws passed in Great Britain, in particular at 
the period of which we treat, for the benefit 
of tne landholders, and the great jealousy 
which was exercised toward trading corpo- 
rations, as, for instance, toward Londont all 
^rikiugly evince the truth of this. 
* When coDunerce began to come more into 



favor, a diatinction was soon set np* It was 
yielded that foreign commerce might really 
be of benefit to a nation, and add to its avail- 
able wealth ; but in regard to domestic com- 
merce — merchandising— the home trade^— 
these were regarded as little more beneficial 
to a community, on the score of new wealth, 
than ballad singing, or mountebank exhibi- 
tions. The last thing which men conld be 
induced to credit was, that the trade inter- 
mediate between the importer and consumer, 
was in any sense productive of wealth. TUb 
proposition has, Irawever, become settled in 
the almost demonstrative reasoning of mo- 
dem political science ; and we may hope that 
doubts and speculations so inimical to the 
interests of prominent and useful daasee in 
the community will never be raised again. 
Freed from these unworthy nrejudices, com- 
n>erce, whether fbreien or domestie, comei 
at once to be admittea as a legitimate aourot 
of national aggrandizement 

We have sometimes heard it ^ravelj al- 
leged that the commercial spirit is un&vor- 
able to the existence of true patriotic senti- 
ment and exertion. We have been told that 
it severs the ties which bind the individual 
to his native soil, and disposes hiv to yield 
much, too much, to the policy of contempo- 
rary nations; that the commercial spirit 
morses the citizen in the cosmopolite, and 
awakens a keener sensitiveness to national 
interest than to national honor. Even Durke 
endor^d the doctrine with the high authori^ 
of his name, when he characterized the mer- 
chant's desk as hia altar, his ledger aa his 
bible, and his money as his god. Bat is 
there anything of truth or justice in the 
charge? Has it appeared in the develop- 
ment of the world^s history, that there has 
been any natural hostility between the mer- 
chant and the patriot 7 Has it been found 
that commercial communiites have been dis- 
posed to submit to aggression with easy com- 
pliance, and put on the yoke of conquest witl^ 
out a struggle 7 Was it so with Tyre when 
the Greek conqueror was thundering at her 

gates 7 Did puissant Borne, on her aevea 
ills, ever contend with an enemy bolder, 
fiercer, and more desperate than the de- 
scendants of the Phcsnician traders at Car- 
thage 7 Were the Italian States easy Ticto- 
ries to the ageressiona of foreign feea, or 
were ^ey at alt less glorions in arms than in 
enterprise 7 We shau not panse to answer 
such questiona. 

We have no idea that there are in cobb- 
meroe any tendencies like these we have 
been combating. It disposes nations to be 
just and liberal in th«r intercourse with oth- 
ers, but it changes not thmr own individnal- 
ity^their own pride of obaraster — in any 
point that it ought not to be changed. Mer 
chants there have been in aU ages and coos- 
tries who have added to the glory and * 
of their states, by the hixhest and i 
exertions of patriotism. Men enioyi 
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(iP plM eiiee vTHielr iov«r«igBs, and ethainting 
llMir ooiibri fo ^fenoe of the realm, hare 
hemk ibaad m tbia olaas, and we thall, apen 
•nolher ooeaaion, eoamerale the moaC dUtin- 
niahed eiaviplet which history Airnishea ai. 
The nmrobanls of Loodeti wate, even in the 
—rlieit tiraea, the baoken of the erown. and 
Slixabeth in particalar knew what it waa, en 
■aany an oocaaioQ, in her own exigenciea, and 
iik the #zicendBa of the kingdom, to have her 
iNirae repteoished by their liberal ooffera. In 
mu own country we may be peraoitted toiay 
that there has en no ooeesiea been ever dia^ 
played a truer love of oovntry, and a loftier 
tone of patriotism than has been displayed by 
oar merchant citlaeaa. They have fallen b«> 
hind none in the assertion of the rights and 
the liberties of the repoblic. 

Commerce is a aaUiral gnardiaa of the arts 
and Kteaces. Under ita inflaence the highest 
jpesulu have been sdmalaled. To what, for 
mstaace, can the astonishing progreas and 
perfection to which asuronomy has oeen caiv 
lied be attributed, more than to the ever- 
arising wants of navigation T The solution of 
the problem of the latitades and longitudes 
has been promised, at different periods, the 
tiigbest premioms of government. It h^s set 
nstroQomers at toil which only termluated in 
l>rniiant discovery. The various problems of 
navigation even now demand the highest Isr 
bors of these men in every couotry, and the 
mere tables of a nautical almanac— the calcu- 
lation of eclipses, occultatioDs, and parallaxes 
—calls into action a degree of scientific skill 
which can scarcely be appreciated by the 
uninitiated. The mariners compass, quad- 
zant, or chronometer, are miracles of art as 
well as of science. From every nation in the 
"world commerce has brought together her 
trophies, and laid them at the feet of science. 
Witboat leading hit doset, the student of na- 
tore may arrive at profound results In the 
investigation of animals, plants, shells, and 
■dnerals, scattered over the whole globe — 
above the eaitb, and under the earth, and 
^WA to the depths of the sea. Every art 
mod science acknowledges its larffe indebted- 
«asa to the hand of oorameree lor the influ- 
•noe it is enabled to wield over nature in 
«ztending the empire and doaainien of man. 
Commerce ia the parent of civilisation* 
We are acauainted wkh bat one agency 
which excels it in perpetuating peace and 
good will among men, and elevating national 
character, and that agency is Ohristiaoity. 
But even the heralds of the cross, with all 
their noble and inspiring theme, have not 
penetrated fiartber into the depths of savage 
wildernesses, or among the fiercest islands of 
the ocean, have not crossed mountains and 
deserts more desolate and terrific, have not 
f^luBved more iearleasly in the midst of hor- 
fid idolatry, cannibalism, and semi-demonbm, 
than have these men of balea and mercban- 
diaas in their search after trade. They havn 
gone hand in hand with the missionary, 



#h e te diey have not acted as hn pioBeer. tt 
was thus in the early history ot America. 
Marqaette and Allonez, fisthers in the Roman 
churohr were even distanced ia energy by 
the adventurous Ia Salle in the first vifits 
which were made by civilized men to the 
howling wilderness westward of the hke^ 
It is thus with the hunters and trappers of 
Orea on and OaKfbmia, who, as far upward 
as the Russian Hmit, and south to Mexico^ 
proseente trade with the savage, as yet igno^ 
rant of his aonl and of his Msiker. It is moat 
etrikingly thus in the ease of the Bandwidl 
Ifffands. Commerce, acting as the adDnnet of 
handmaiden of Cbriadanity among the aai^ 
ages there, hu translbrmed them into me* 
Md into dtixeBB. We see a trophy won to 
eivifisitlen^-a peppki added to the ChriatlBa 
nations of the earth. 

Let us take the extremeet liaiit of tte 
eeeaa, the sCermiest islet of the sea, itrac^ 
fliing against a thoosand billowa, and wfaid 
do we find f The sailor and the trader bava 
been there^ and the return of the " whita 
wings*' is hailed by anxiona multitudes, wha 
bring out their treasures to be bartered for 
the veriest trifles of oivilissicien. From th4 
intercourse which arisen new wants as* 
stimulated ia their bosoms. They be^ to 
think with the new objects which occasion 
thought. Their views and ideas are. natural/ 
expainded to a wider compass, and tbey ar4 
insensibly moulded in the ^pe of those wha 
have excited their highest admiration and 
wonder. Mysterious, beneficent and wise art 
the ways of Providence, when even the in* 
terests of men are called into requisition to 
woik out the greatjproblem of their existence. 

Commerce, in nne, is what it has been 
beautifully entitled, " the golden girdle ol 
the elobe." It binds together all the great 
families of men. It teaches that they are 
creatures of like wants, errors and necessi* 
ties. It determines them to be component 
parts of a great and magnificent system which 
God has devised, and which requires the con- 
curring movements of every part to be pre* 
served in its perfection and duration. It for- 
bids them to treat, like the ancient Roman, 
the foreigner cast upon their shorea, as a bar- 
barian c^serving of death, or to confiscate 
his shipwreckea effects, but urges rather the 
doctrines of humanity and justice. Bven the 
laws which reflate it are based upon the 
immutable prmciples of right, and bind 
the consciences or men from their very nai» 
ture. As Mansfield, the most celebrated 
commercial lawver of his age, said of them, 
quoting the splendid language of Oioeroi 
** Nee erU <t/Nt Urn R&mm, alia Atkenii ; atiM 
fMmc, alia p9$lkae; »ed et omties gentes, d 
ommi tempore una Ux et eemj^ema, et in^ 
mortaUM eontimbat :**--4hey are not one law 
at Borne and another at Athens, they de iM 
finecoate fitMn extreme to extreme | bi^ 
among all men, and in all timeey the laws (a 
conmierce are one and immutable. 
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0OMMERC&-PROGRESS OF AMERI- 
CAN. 

Comiieree, <iat fkit i It fbis It riebeMe d*Qii £Ut 
fl l«s adranuges da moode antisr.— Voltaieb. 

Th# fixteenth centuiy introduced the lead- 
ing European powers to a minute acquaint- 
ance with the Continent of America. Adven- 
turous navigation had rescued a world from 
savage dominion, and there were adventurous 

Sirils enough to people that world, and 
sntify thenceforward their destinies with 
it. A hundred years after, and civilization 

flaated her abodes through all thb waste. 
Peculiar, indeed, is the feeling with which 
these in&nt days of our country are regarded 
r— so like an illusion does it all seem ; so like 
a dream of glowing imaceiy. We look back 
as to a classic era, and Uie romance of Poca- 
bontaa, and of Raleigh, of Fernando de Soto, 
and Juan Ponce de Leon, do they thrill us 
less than the beatific visions of the Greek, 
reeitrnng to ages long ago, when Ilion re- 
•isted the shock of Agamemnon*s heroes, 
and the Argo sailed away to distant Colchis 1 
The dim antiquity seems gathered around 
Wth of them alike. But let it pass, all— the 
lomance of our history ! They unagined not, 
the men of that da^ imagined not the stu- 
pendous results which have occurred so soon. 
They saw not the beniffn and regenerating 
faifluences of a virgin land, preserved ibr 
countless a^es uncorrupted by tyranny, and 
Ignorant of oppression. Could such a soil 
have nurtured else than freemen 1 They 
aaw it not, and do we, even we, see other 
than darkly vet, the flpreat consummation, the 
mighty destinies of the regions which, three 
eenturies affo, were proclaimed i\rom the 
mast-head oTa crazy ocean bark, a speck upon 
the distant heaven f 

The development of American character 
is replete with instruction, and solves one of 
the most remarkable problems in the history 
of mankind. The untried scenes of a new 
world, cut off by trackless oceans from con- 
tact and communion with the civilization of 
unnumbered generations, were sufficient to 
introduce, what might have been predicted 
of them, results, new, striking and without a 
precedent. The indomitable will, the stem 
endurance, the inflexible and hardy spirit of 
independence, the high daring, the lofty pa- 
triotism, the adventurous, unlimited enter- 
prise, the ffenius resolute, active, intrepid ; 
mexhaustible in resources, elastic in vi^or 
and in freshness, buoyant ever and hoping 
on, and executing amid every trying scene, 
•very danger, and difficulty, and disaster — 
triumphing everywhere and in all things. 
Philosophy could have argued this complex- 
ion for the men whose fathers braved so 
much beyond the ocean, and would philoso- 
phy have won less than the fame of prophecy 
py her judgment 1 



But we pause not here to lament thee 
which have counteracted these genial influ- 
ences, and left whole regions of America, 
stagnated as it were, in the very elements of 
vit^ty and yet Uving hopelessly on. Should 
we refer to Canada, to Mexico, and the 
South American States t What is there here 
of progress to chronicle, and how mnch of 
humiliation 1 Regions blessed by heaven in 
everything but in men. Changing ever their 
dynasties and their despots in revolution and 
in blood. In motion always, without pro- 
gress. In arms, without valor. Loving 
change rather than hating oppressors. Pro- 
claimmg civilization and annihilating its ad- 
vances. The bitterness of Voltaire's sneer 
has no cruelty or injustice in its applicalica 
to many of them, ** en ptmtant let ekevaux is 
iturt maUrei iU 9t domteni le Hire d^electtwn 
det roU et de desinteteurt det tyrant /" Undef 
Heaven, as it was the destiny of the savage 
aboriginal, incapable of civilization, and vrith 
no law of Mogress engrafted upon his na- 
ture, to faae away before the steady advances 
of European arms and policy, so, the Anslo- 
Saxon element of America, by its flexihSitr 
and its power, by the new elements which it 
has taken to itself in the trying, yet triumph- 
ant scenes throng which it lus passed, wiQ 
and must, in the inevitable course of events, 
preside over the destinies of the continent of 
America, aiding and directing them, adding 
life and vitality, rousing dormant and sleep- 
ing energies, and developing, upon the thea- 
tre of the world, movements in comparison 
with which all that history can furnish, be- 
fore the deluge, before the era of Christ, and 
since, shall dwindle into insignificance! It 
needs no ardent temperament to draw a 
stronger picture. 

Let our speculations cease, however, tot 
the present We have a subject before ua 
whicn looks rather into the past than into tha 
future, difficult thoueh it be not to lift the 
veil for an instant that shrouds that future. 
The progress of American commerce is so 
rich, so fruitful, so limitless a theme, that 
all our condensation will be required to em- 
brace even the main faots which are present- 
ing themselves to our mind. We will for 
perspicuity and order distribute the subject 
under appropriate heads : 

I. — American Commerce m the nventeentk 
century. 

II. — From the opening of the eighteenik 
century to the Revolution, 

III. — Under the articlet of confederation, 

IV. — Under the Constitution^ and until ike 
War of 1812. 

V. — From that War to the present day. 

A particular reference will afterwards be 
made to each of the countries with whom our 
own maintains important commercial rela- 
tions ; commercial changes in the diflferent 
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drnflions of the Union will be marked ; in- 
ve0tigation« on the adTantagee of the South 
tta coodocting foreiffn enterprisef made, and 
the singular and fortuitous events which 
hsYo unfortunately checked and retarded 
those enterprises. In conclusion, some re- 
marks may be ventured upon the means of 
regeneration and the ultimate prospects of 
the commerce of our country. 

I. Owr Ccmmeru m the sevenieentk eerUury, 
The early colonists were exposed for a feai^ 
fsA probation to the most extraordinary vicii- 
•itudes and necessities. With the axe in 
one hand they reduced the sturdy forests 
into the £&rm-yard, and with the knife in the 
other they resisted the approaches of the 
•teaUhy arid sanguinary savage. A meagre 
subsistence rewuded the toils that knew no 
leet, and the charities of the mother country 
were invoked for men, whose determined 
wills grew stronger as they suffered. This 
period had its different limits. Fifteen years 
after the landing of Wm. Sale, we find the 
proprietary government in Enghmd com- 
plaining to the Carolinas, ** we must be silly 
indeed to maintain idle men."* Thirty-three 
jrears after the landing of Bienville in Louis- 
iana, the Western Company threw up their 
charter in utter hopelessness and despair.! 

New-England's rugged soil yielded a too 
lehietant tribute to the industry of her sons. 
They went out early upon the ocean by 
which they were girt, in search of bread that 
the plow yielded not To this hardy, daring 
and inimitable people, the boons of Nature 
were to be found m her apparent denial of 
them all. Upon the pathless deep they are 
deaeribed in eastern gorgeousness, while yet 
in in&ncy, by the oratory of Burice, strug- 
gling at either pole amid tumbling mountains 
of ice ; in the froxen recesses of Hudson Bay 
and Davis's Straits ; beneath the arctic circle 
and engaged under the froxen serpent of the 
South. 

The seventeenth centuiy affords us, how- 
ever, but a few particulars of the trade which 
had been started in the colonies. Tfiat it 
was limited can be readily imagined ; that it 
diouid be worthy of any regard at all, is the 
only souroe of surprise. The materials of 
this portion of our history are mectgre. it is 
soificient that, in 1647, a trade had been 
<^pened from the Northern ports to Barbadoes 
and others of the West Indies ; that a colleo- 
tor of customs was appointed at Charleston 
in 1685, and that the nardy enterprises of the 
Nantucket whalemen received their first im- 
pulse in 1690. Let us pass then to the 
second epoch. 

n. Our Commerce from 1700 to the RevO' 
hUion. — In the year 1731, we find a petition 
read in parliament from the American colo- 

* Soathem Qaartsrly Revtew, 1846. Art. Caro- 
lina Political Annals, 
t Commercial Review, vol. I. Art. LooLslana. 



nies that the African trade be thenceforward 
laid open to them. In the same parliament 
it was conceded that the whole gain of the 
mother country firom the trade of Virginia 
and Maryland alone, amounted annually to 
£180,000. The Pennsylvanians were ex- 
porting com to Spain and to Portugal, and 
with the proceeds of their ships and cargoes 
selecting out merchandize in the English 
markets. To the Dutch alone they sold 
5,000 pistoles annually in liquor and provi- 
sions. The^ had their invoices to Surinam, 
and Hispaniola, the West Indies, Canaries, 
Newfoundland, and the other colonies, and 
£150,000 from the proceeds to traffic in 
Britain. ** New-York,'* says a chronicle of 
this epoch, '* sends fewer ships to England 
than some other colonies do, but those they 
do send are richer, as dealing more in fturs 
and skins with the Indians, and they are at 
least of equal advantage to England vrith 
those of Pennsylvania. The soil of New- 
England is not unlike that of Britain. It 
employs about 40,000 tons of shipping ; and 
about 600 sail of ships, sloops, &«., about 
half which shipping sail to Europe." Now 
began the parent's jealousy of her offspring. 
Nothing, it was said in parliament, nothing 
is more prejudicial, and in prospect more 
dangerous to any mother kingdom than the 
increase of shipping in her colonies. The 
only use of colonies, added Lord Sheffield, is 
the monopoly of their consumption and the 
carriage of their produce. In 1730, the 
Commons Of England struck an ineffectual 
blow at the Amencan trade with the French 
and Dutch colonies, it having been represent- 
ed to them as greatly detrimental to England 
and her colonies. 

In 1783 a writer gravely announced that 
the convenience of the Americans from the 
plenty of beavers, hare, coney wool and 
many other furs, gave them sneh advantage* 
that, unless restrained, they would soon sup- 
ply all the world with hats. The Boaid of 
Trade of the same year report that there are 
more trades carried on and manufactures set 
up in the provinces on the continent of 
America, northward of Virginia, prejudicial 
to the trade and manufactures of Great 
Britain, than in anv other of the British 
colonies. In 1750 the Americans were for- 
bidden to work in iron, and Lord Chatham 
declared not long after in Parliament that 
the colonies of mrth America had not even 
the right of manu&cturing a nail. So strin- 
gent had become the restrictive policy ! 

In 1764 was imposed an onerous burthen 
upon American commerce by the mother 
eountry, grown jealous of its too great ex- 
tension.* This commerce had greatly en- 



* TlM Ensllsh navigation act of 1 060 declared that 
eartaia spaeifled artleles of the prodoee of the colo- 
nies, and since known in commerce by the name 
*< enumerated articles," sboold not be exported direct* 
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ticfaed the home m well m the eotosUl gor- 
einiiiieiit«, but the fonner ww teo much 
Minded hj enroneoiit potiej to peroehre it. 
She heeded not the annual purctiaaeB made 
kk her markets with the avails of lumber, 
beef, fish, pork, butter, horses, pouttiy, live 
•tock, tob«oco, com, flour, bread, cider, tm- 
pies, cabbages, onions, dtc., disposed of by 
our traders to the eager West India plant- 
ers ; and Lord Sheffield, in his observations 
on the eommeroe of the American states, 
tells us that at this time the Carolinians, of 
tiieir exports to Kingston, Jsmaica, took 
baek one^ialf in the produce of that country, 
the middle provinces one*fourth, New-Eng- 
land one-tenth, and the balance in specie 
dollars. The trade of Britain with the 
Ameriean colonies employed in 1769, 1,078 
riups, and 38,910 seamen. The value of her 
imports from them for that year amounted to 
£$,870,000, and of their imports from her to 
£8v924,606, shdwing a large difference in 
fitvor of the parent country.* 



tr Itam the colonies to ny fbretfn eonntry, bat that 
they should be first sent to Britain, and there unladen 
before they could be forwarded to their final destina- 
tion. The act of 1764 provided farther that no coro- 
Biodity of the growth, production, or mannlhcture of 
Bnrope shall be imported into the Brttiah plantations, 
hot attch as are laden and put on boaid in England, 
Wales, or Berwick-upon-Tweed, and in Encliah- 
buih shipping, whereof the master and two-thirds 
er the crew are Rnglish. Such are the anuusing 
Isngths to wbkh systems of restrictions and mono- 
poly have been carried by nations claiming enlight- 
enment ! Nearly all of North America was doomed, 
during its o(Honlal dependence upon European 

Cwsra^ to the same senseless and suieidal ri^mt. 
the Insunce of Spain it is even yet continued, 
though much moderated. She levied alike upon ex- 
ports and imports, the alearala and other oppresslye 
Uxes, and even so late as the middle of the eigtit- 
•enth century, it was shown that she derived no 
greater advantaxes fVom the possession of Cuba, 
Bispsniola and Forto Bico, than England or France 
irsm the anaBasl of their dependencies. The 
eoorse of Eagtend, hswevsr, was st first oTs liberal 
character, for we find the colonisu empowered in 
tike early charter of Pennsylvania to carry on a direct 
tatereourse with fbrelgn states. The permission 
had bot a brief length, as we have seen. 

* We very much agree, after all, however, with 
McCulloch and his school, in relation to these ad- 
verse and Ihvorable difRn^nees which the worid 
have sntiUed ^*bmUmc§s QftrwUy^* and made no little 
hnbbub abom for the last century or two. *« It is 
OifflcuU to estimate the mischief which the notions 
relating to the balance of trade, have occasioned in 
alaiost every eorosMTcial country. The great, or 



rather the only argument insisted upon by those who 
prevailed upon the legislature in the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary to declare the trade with France a 



Wft' i oa o c , was (bunded on the statement that the 
valiia of Imports firom thst kingdom eonsiderably ex- 
ceeded the value of the commodities exported to it. 
It never occurred to those who so loudly abused the 
French trade, that no merehant would import any 
sommodlty (hun Praaee, unless It brafnsht a Idgher 
price in this country than the conwDodity exported 
CO pay it, and that the profit of the merchant or na- 
tion would be In exact proportion to this excess of 
nice. The very reason assigned by these persons 
Ibr prahibiUng the trade sflbids the best attainable 
proof of iu having been a locrativa one, nor ean 



In 1770 the imporls of Oarolimi w ii i» 
£686,714, thow of New-Enghmd £664,0S4, 
of Maryland, and Vhrginia £861,146, the ex- 
oorts of Virginia at the same time heing 
aouUe the value of those is( either of die 
others named. Mt. Burke triumphantly aai- 
nounoed in the Hooee of Commons, *' Onr 
trade with Ameiica is searoetr less than thai 
we carried on at the beeinmng of the een- 
tuiy with the whole world ! In the six years 
en«ng with 1774 there was an arverage im^ 
port from the cehmiee into Engltuid of 
£l,76S,14t, and an average export to thefli 
in ton of £2,783,036. Crippled as our en- 
ergies were, they could not be repressed, it 
was a vain eflbft to confine the enterprise of 
a people, whose views embraoed the world ii> 
self, mto the narrow compass afibided \ff 
English ports, and hy portions of Europe 
southward of Cape Finisterre. When the day 
of reckoning came, as it did at last, for these 
reckless abuses of power, and they were 
solemnly proclaimed in the immortal biB of 
rifffats, not the least of the usurpations fm 
which retribution was demanded is to be 
found in the clause : * She has cut off our 
trade with all parts of the worid !' ** 

The following table, compiled by Mr. 
Hazard from the moat authentic sources, 
will exhibit the trade of the provinces with 
the mother country during the ^priiole of the 
periods we have been considering ; the table 
18 ai ipreat interest, embracing as it does &n 
one View ahnoet the entire eotrnneree of 
America for seventy«six yean. 

From these statistics we learn the relathR» 
oomoMPcial position of the different piwN 
inces. Dividing the whole tfane embr a oed 
into periods of twenty-^ve years each, we 
ohoCTve in the first period that Virginia, 
Maryland and Carolina ftimish ahnost the 
entire exports, and import mudi more large- 
ly than New-Eneland and New-Yotk. hi 
the second period New-Tork greatly incteasea 
her imports, whioh still fall short of those <^ 
New-England, or Yiiginia and Matyhoid, 
while her exports are enhanced bet little. 
The whole exports of New-York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New-England combined did not 
reach the amount of those of Carolina sin- 
gly. In the tUrd period Pennsylvania ki- 
ports more largely than New-York, but lose 
than New-England ; the southern provinees 
retain their ra^ as exporters, Csj-ohna beint 
still greater than New- York, New-£ngiaBi 
and Pennsylvania together ; and Georgia, a 
new plantation, equals New- York. Trulj 
is the empire oi trade a fickle and inoonstaolt 
one. But we pass to another divisieo of 
our subject— {first giving ^e Table.] 



there be say dosbt tlurt aaraetHeted ft^sdom of la- 
teroonrse between the two eonntries woaUl stiU be 
oftbe grestsst serrloato boilu" 
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iroo. 

1701. 

174». 

1703. 

1704. 

1T05. 

170C. 

1707. 

1T08 

1709. 

1719. 

1711. 

1712. 

171S. 

1714. 

1715. 

1716 

1717 

1718 

1719. 

}I3? 

17SS. 
17S3. 
1724. 

1785. 

rrw. 

1727. 

1738. 

17S9. 

1730. 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1785 

1736 

1737. 

1788. 

1739. 

1740. 

1741 

1743. 

n43 

1744 

174ft 

1746. 

1747 

1748. 

1740. 

1760. 

1751. 

1753 

1763 

n64 

1756. 

1756 

1767. 

1756. 

1799. 

1760. 

1761 

1763. 

1763. 

1764. 

1765. 

1766. 

1707. 

1766. 

1769. 

1770. 

1771 

1772. 

1778. 

1774. 

1775 

1776. 



Exp*ti Imp'ta 

.41486.... 91918.. 
..39656.... 86323.. 
..37096.... 64685. 
..33539.... 69608. 
..30833.... 74896.. 
..23793.... 69504. 
..22310 ...67059. 

.38793... 130631., 

.49635... 115505. 
..29569... 120349.. 

.81112... 106388. 
..26415... 137421., 

.24699... 128105. 

.49904 .126778. 

.61641... 121288., 

.66555 ..164050. 

. 69595... I2U56., 

.58898... 132001. . 
..61691... 131886.. 

.64452... 125317.. 
..49906... 128760. 
.50483... 114524. 
..47955... 133732.. 
..59339... 176486.. 
..69585... 168507.. 
.72021... 201768.. 
.63816... 200682. 
.. 75059... 1872n., 
.64689... 194590. 
..52512... 161102.. 
.54701... 2061 96. 

49048... 183467. 
.64095... 216660. 
..61961... 184570., 
..8SSSa... 146460. 
.72899 ...189125. 
..66788... 222158. 

63347... 223923., 

.59116... 303233. 

46604... 220378. 

.73369... 171081. 
.69052... 196147. 
..53166... 148690. 
.68185... 172461. 
.50948... 143982. 
.86946... 140403 
..88613... 2091 77. 
..41771. ..210640. 

.29748... 197682. 

.89099... 288886. 

.46466... 848659. 

.68287... 305974. 

.74313... 273340. 

.68395... 345528. 

.66688... 329433. 
...69533... 341796. 
.47359... 384371. 

27556... 363404. 
309M. . .465694. 

.29965... 587067. 

.37803... 599647. 
.334225. 
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.41733 ...247385. 
..74815... 258854. 
.86157... 459765. 
.145819. -451299. 
.141733... 409642. 
.128307... 406061. 
.148375... 419797. 
.129353... 207992. 
.148011... 394451. 
I 90381. 14201 19. 
.126265... 824830. 
.124624... 527055. 
.112248... 562476. 
.116588. .71625. 
....762.... 55050. 




.650508. 
.505671. 
.461098. 
.437996. 
.406048. 
.301802. 
.435094. 
.577848. 
.528404. 
.589803. 
.612030. 
.768356. 
..73936. 



.717782. 
.920326. 
.793910. 
.328904. 
.928738. 
...1921. 



E^'te Isp'to Esp'ta 

£ £ £ £ 

..14058... 11003 

.16973... 13908 

..11870... 19460 

..13197... 12428 : 

..14067.... 8621 

...2698... 19788 

...8658.... 4001 

..23311... 10403 

..10340... 11996 

..20431 . 28521 

..30793.. .19618 

..12671... 20406 

..89394... 20015. 

..32448... 23967 

.81290... 93712 

..29158... 16631 

.,48287... 27272 

..41275... 25058 

.46385... 15841 

..80673... 19630 

..62736... 18290 

.61 858... 17703 

.79650... 34374 

..78Htt... 42246 

..90504... 37839 

..91942... 391 82 

.93453... 43934 

— " —M 

r 

J 

S 

i 

J 628 

B 203.... 1695 

B 18. ...1921 

r... 3010... 13113 

r 9013 

\ 6701 

3 17. ...6496 

J... .233. ...3324 

1 994. . . .3524 

.236630.. 394370 .3563 

. 154607 .. 127063 .... 1623. .. 17018 

.285136. 111499 3 ...2291 

.192994. .79141 769 

.91847... 86815 989 

. 76897. .108809 984 

.107500... 95529 :24 

.167305.. 160172 1314 

.120499.. 164085 61 6 

.191607.. 134037 ... 1942.... 2136 

.845491.. 138244 355.... 2065 

. 286964 .. 150777 .... 1526 .... 3163 
.164684. .218009. ... 3057. . .14196 
. 307238. . 149215 .... 3336 .... 1974 
.325525. . 189887. .. . 4437. . . .2630 

229915. . 181780 .... 7155 536 

.130889 .213949 2571 

.150511.. 181002. 19813 

.206534. .215255. ...'6074. . .16178 

.162769.. 218131... 12198 

.253003. .354587. . . . 5764. . .24279 
181996. . 194170. . . . 6522. . .38761 
.382366. .350133 .. .14469. . .44908 
.341797. .895608. .. 31325. . .18338 
.385918 .334709. . . 34183. . .29165 
.998587. .996783. . . 53074. . .67266 
. 3950S7 .. 344093. .. 85856 ... 83884 
.508108. .889868. . . 42402. . .56663 
.587114. .306600. . . 82270. . .5^40 
.278907. 146278... 55532. . .56193 
.420811 . .409160. . . 63810. . .70493 
.435923. .449610. . .66083. . .93406 
.456513. .344859. . . 85391 . . .62939 
432902. .378116. . .^67647. . .57918 
.679340. . . .6946. . 103477. . llfTH 
..18666 13560 
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III. Ameriean Commerce under the articles 
of Federation. — During the Revolution all 
roreign enterprise was of necessity suspend- 
ed, and in struffgling for liberty, men taught 
themselves to forret and despise every mere 
physical want. Leagued together for com- 
mon defence, the states were able to resist 
every device of power, and sustain a long 
and bloody contest. But when that contest 
was ended and liberty won, the confederation 
exhibited at once its nervelessness for peace, 
and for the arts and poUcy and duties of 
peace. The fabric which could resbt the 
storm, crumbled away when the sunshine 
succeeded. So true is it that the necessities 
of men are the only durable bond of their 
union, and that without this union there is no 
strength. 

From the close of the war until the adop- 
tion of the Constitution there may be con- 
sidered to have been no great regulating head 
in America. No uniformity or system pre- 
vailed among the states, and Uieir commerce 
was consequently exposed to the utmost un- 
certainty, fluctuation and loss. Tonnage 
duties were levied in different ports as it 
suited the caprices of the several govern- 
ments, and as they were more or less de- 
sirous of encouraging particular branches of 
navigation and trade at the expense of others. 
By a policy more astute than that of her 
neighbors, New- York managed in this way 
soon to increase largely her foreign trade, 
and laid the foundation of the empire she 
now maintains. From 1784 to 1790 our com- 
merce exhibited the most remarkable results. 
For seven years consecutively the imports 
into American cities from Britain were never 
otherwise than twice the amount of the ex- 
ports to her, and for several years were three 
and even five times their value. A drain of 
specie is said to have been the consequence, 
a very natural though not necessary one, and 
great commercial embarrassment and dis- 
tress. 

The following table made up from records 
of the English custom-house will be found 
of interest: 



'toBrllsfai ftttnTBritaln 

1784 je749,Ma ir$,6T9,4«7 

1785 893,304 a,308,0M 

1788 443,119 1,803,485 

1787 893,887 2,009,111 

1788 1,083,784 1,888,142 

1789 1,050,198 2,525,298 

1790 1,191,071 8,431,778 

IV. Our Commerce under the Constitution 
and until 1812. — ^In this crisis the attention 
of thinking men and patriots in all parts of 
the nation was aroused, and there was per- 
haps nothing which contributed so much in 
urging the states into a general convention, 
and into the adoption of a constitutional 
government and union, calculated to preserve 
ibeir liberties, their fbrtunes and their glory 



in all the future. One of the first ffrants of 
power conceded to Congress under this Con- 
stitution was that of " regulating commerce 
toith foreign nations, among the several states 
and with the Indians.^** 

No more, said a memorial from Charies- 
ton, on the adoption of this Constitution — 
no more shall we lament our trade, almost 
wholly in the possession of foreiffners, our 
vessels excluded from the ports of some nar 
tions and fettered with restrictions in others ; 
our materials, the produce of our country, 
whidi should be retained for our own UBe« 
exported and increasing the maritime conse- 
quence of other powers.! With this memo- 
rial before them, and others of a similar dia- 
racter, Congress at its first session appointed 
a committee to report upon " the expediency 
of increasing the duty upon foreign tonnage, 
carrying American produce to places in 
America not admittmg American Teasels; 
and to frame a bill placing the same restraints 
upon the commerce of foreign American 
States that they place upon us." 

By the report of Alexander Hamilton in 
1790 it appears that the total toimage of the 
United States at that time was as foUows : 

American veaseli in for- 
eign trade 883,093 tons. 

Coasters above twenty 

tons 113,181 " 

In the fisheries 28,253 ** —502,516 toBS. 

Total foreign tonnage 288,913 " 

United States and British 819 **' 

United States and other foreign 338 ** 

Total 76<M»9 " 

The tariff of 1789 was specific and ad m- 
loiem^ and discriminated ten per cent, in 
favor of the trade conducted by our own 
shipping. In this we but imitated the navi- 
gation acts of European States, by means of 
which it has been supposed the enormous 
maritime consequence of some of them was 
principally secured. We shall not pause to 
argue a point in political economy so lon^ 
mooted among wnters of the greatest ability. 
The jealousies of nations have gone and stifl 
go very far. Even the philosophical Vol- 
taire thought that their gam could not other- 



* ReflBrring to the state of things which existed 
under the articles of federation, an able writer ob- 
serves : " Interfering regulations of trade and intar- 
fbring claims of territory, were dissolving the at- 
tachments and the sense of the common Interest 
which had cemented and sustained the Union dar- 
ing the arduous struggles of the Revolution. Synqi- 
toms of distress and marks of humiliation were ra- 
pidly accumulating. The finances of the nation 
were annihilated. In short, to use the language of 
the authors of the Federalist, each state, Yielding to 
the voice of immediate Interest or convenience, sno- 
cessively withdrew its support from the conlMam- 
tion, till the flrail and tottering edifice was ready to 
fUl upon our heads, and to crush us beneath its 
ruins. Most of the federal constitutions of ilis 
world have degenerated or perished in the sans 
way, and by the same means.'*— Kcnt, Vol. 1| 217, 

t Ameriean State Papers, 1789. 
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wUe aecnie than vnlh each other*8 loss. 
£ngland long imposed the meet oneroua re- 
strictions upon all other commerce than her 
own, and her advances in consequence, or 
notwithstanding, hare been unprecedented. 
Her tonnage when she commenced this sys- 
tem was less than that of the United States 
at the adoption of the Constitution ! 

There was one department of otir maritime 
industry which demanded the earliest atten- 
tion of government, and we think its general 
interest will be sufficient apology tor any 
Bjpace we may allot to its consideration — the 
FI8UBBIB8. Mr. Jefferson, in 1791, then 
Secretary of State, furnished an admirable 
report upon the subject, which we proceed 
to analyze. 

As early as 1520 there were fifty ships 
upon the Newfoundland coasts at a time n>r 
^d. In 1577 the French had 150 vessels 
there, the Spaniards 100, Portuguese 50, 
and English 15. The French fisheries began 
early to decline. In 1768 the Americans 
took but little less than the English, and the 
French took least of all. In 1789 England 
obtained double the quantity of America and 
France together. During the Revolution 
the American fisheries were almost entirely 
abandoned, and Mr. Jefferson left it to the 
wisdom of Congress to decide, whether the^ 
should not be restored, by opposing prohibi- 
tion to prohibitions and high duties to high 
duties, on the fish of other nations. 

The whale fishery was prosecuted by the 
Biacayans as early as the fifteenth century. 
The British began its encouragement m 
1672 by bounties. The Americans opened 
their enterprises in 1715. They succeeded 
early in the discovery in the Southern Seas 
of the spermaceti whale, which they attacked 
instead of the Greenland hitherto known to 
navigators. In 1771 we had 204 whalers. 
Daring the war England held out the lar^st 
boonties to the trade, and so irresistible 
were these in the depressed condition of our 
fishermen, that it is said many of them were on 
the eve of removing to Hali&x, to prosecute 
the business there, and were only deterred 
br a letter from Lafayette declaring that 
France would abate her duties upon oil. 
The little island of Nantucket is the groat 
heart of these fisheries. A sand bar, said 
Mr. Jefferson, fifteen miles long and three 
broad, capable by its agriculture of maintain- 
ing twenty families, employed in these fisher- 
ies, before the Revolution, between 5 and 
6,000 men and boys, and contained in its 
only harbor 140 vessels. In a^^riculture 
then they have no resource, and if that of 
their fisheries cannot be pursued from their 
own habitations, it is natural they should 
•eek others from which it can be followed, 
and principally those where they will find a 
•ameness of language, religion, laws, habits, 
and kindred. 



In 1808 Mr. Hnger stated to Congress in 
his report, that it would seem the c(m fisher- 
ies had gained ground since the Revolution, 
but that the wluile fisheries on the contrary 
have been for some time past on the decline. 
The war of 1812 was most disastrous to the 
fishermen, but they soon afterward recovered 
their prosperity, and on the first of January, 
1844, we had 644 vessels engaged at sea, of 
the value, including catchings, of $27,784,- 
000. On the first of January, 1846, there 
were 680 ships, 34 brigs, 21 schooners, 
and 1 sloop; tonnage 233,149; manned by 
about 20,000 seamen and ofiScers, consuming 
over three million dollars annually of Ame- 
rican produce. Proceeds of whale fisheries 
$9,000,000 per annum, of which only $2,000,- 
000 are re-exported. 

In 1844, Mr. Grinnell stated in Congress : 
This fleet of whaling ships is larger than ever 
pursued the business before. Comitaercial historjr 
rarnishes no account of any parallel. The voyages 
of those engaged in the sperm fishery average three 
and a half years ; they search every sea, and often 
cruise three or four months with a man at each 
mast-head on the look-out, without the cheering 
sight of a whale. They are hardy, honest and par 
trfotic, and will, as they did in the last war, stand by 
their country when in danger ; they will man our 
ships, and fight our battles on the ocean. 

Mr. Clayton remarked but the other day 
(February, 1846): 

We have at this time a commerce 6t 2,417,000 tons 
of shipping, England has 3,490,000 tons ; so that we 
are nearly, nay. it is my opinion, we are completely 
on a par with her. I doubt, sir, whether England 
has a greater commercial marine or greater interesU 
to protect. We have more than 700 whale ships in 
the Pacific, an extensive Indian commerce and a 
great and daily growing commerce with China.* 

But we have been anticipating other divi- 
sions of the subject, led on by the interest 
which is so readily excited here. At the 
close of the last eentuiy there were many 
causes whidi tended to add a vast importance 
to the commerce of the United States. For 
several years this coounerce enjoyed unpa- 
ralleled and ahnost unmeasured prosperity. 
ScMcely admitted into the family of nations, 
we found the whole civilized world engaged 
in the fiercest and most sanguinary confiM;*. 
A wise and indeed "masterly" neutrality 
was oi course the true policy of the nation. 
The carrying trade of the world fell at once 
into our hands. We supplied the mother 
countries with the products of then* own co- 
lonies. The East and West Indies alike 
were opened to our shipping. Their rich 
products filled our warehouses, supplying 
consumption and re-export. Prosperity such 
as this however was feted to be brief. The 
conflicting powers sacrificed everything to 
their mutual hatred, and minded little the 
rights of a nation they had not even learned 
to respect. Protestation ended in war, and 



* Browne's WhaUng Cmiss aad Hk». YThsto 
Fishery, 1840, p. 9S0. 
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Ike righto oimu glamena Milorft wwe evtab- 
lislied forever mi evMj tea. Witk the re- 
tarn of peace in Europe, Ihe oenyinf trade 
dspacted rapidly fireii oa. 

In 1791 the king and eonncil of EMgiand 
admitted Ajnerican anmarnifaetnred ^odi, 
•xoeptfiah* oil, Uubber, whale fine, certain 
Bavai atoiea, etc., into Britain at fame dntiat 
B0 Britiah American produce. The treaty 
of fjoommeiiee of 1794 between the two ao- 
vamnenta waa a rectproci^ one, hoth paitiet 
binding themaelvea to impoae no greater re- 
ftrietiona npon eadi other than they impoaed 
opoaothara. This treaty Nffaktied our £aat 
India commerce, then newly opened and 
pvomieing a great extenaton. 

From 1790 until 1797 Ptenayhenia con- 
tinued largely the greateit exporter in the 
Unkm. In 1791 Seutii Garofina oocupied 
the third rank. In 1797 New-York for the 
first time took a leading poaition which she 
haa erer after maintained. The first exports 
of Tennessee and Mississippi date from 1801, 
those of Kentucky and Indiana from 1808, 
of Michigan 1808, Oricans Territory 1804, 
and Ohio 1806. This we ahall see more 
particuJarly hereafter. It ia sufficient now 
to indulge the reilectiona which the fbcts be- 
iam ua so natumlly awaken. Mysterious 
nave been the changes. Old age aiMi prema- 
ture decay have fallen upon cities once 
^unotts for their trade ; and the quays, where 
the flags of all natiens floated, have come at 
last to be comparatively deserted. We look 
around, and there have started up others 
like mature creations, full of vigor and stal^ 
wart even in their infency. How hardly 
can reaaen realoe that theae wondrous 
•bai^fes are net all the pietoiea of a ftftile 
imagmation. Where is pUoed Y iiginia new, 
that mother of atatea, who ia 1769 exported 
to foreign lands four timea ae much as New* 
Xork ; and wheve ia CarDUna^ the Und of 
the '' iUtledgee, the Piaekneye, and the 
Sumptera," whose exports at the eame time 
doubled these of New-Yoik and Peoaeyl- 
vania together^ and were espial to five tinies 
those of all New-England *.* If trade grow 
to oolosaal atature, its proud empire, the 
poet truly admotii^ea us, haatena also to 
awift deoar. 

The diOeultiea whi(di beset oar commerce, 
in the earlv part ef tiie present oentuiy, 
when the aval hostile powers of £uro|Mt 
jealoua of our pfosperoua neutrality, atramed 
every nerve to involve vm in thab diapotea, 
will be called to mind by every one &miliar 
with history. We vrare made the victioM of 
the policy and arts of these nations, and even 
aa early as 1798, their deprfedationa npon 
ear ecmmeaoe wese eanaidetnhle. In five 
months alone of that year it was stated in 

♦ a«e rsym or ihf Setttiesa Oommerrial Convcn- 



die House of Peers, tJh«t m liunired Amert- 
am esate^f vrere seised or detained in British 
porta fbr alleged vfobtions of ordera, and 
deoreee claimed as principles under tiie law 
of nations. These aggressions upon our 
rights were long and extensively practised, 
aa the following table will exhibit. 

IXIZUEKB OF AMXRICAlf VXMBLS FEOM 1801 
TO ISlt. 

BytksBritisli M^ 

By the French 696 

By the Neapolitan 47 

By the Danish Tribimals 7D 

Total vessels 1,5« 

And this at atime when vre were at peace 
witii idlthe natiene on earth.* Ind e mnity 
for these spoliations has been the subject m 
numerous tnalies; among o&era, that of 
England in 1794, France 1808, and 8paitt 
in the Florida treaty of 1819. But tfaii 
whole period, so interesting in our annah, 
deserves a minute surv^. 

On the conquest of Prussia in 1806, Bo- 
naparte oonoaived the idea of crushing the 
marlthne power of Britain, by prohibiting sH 
the worid, in hia famous Berlin decree^ mm 
condieting any trade with her or her nume^ 
oua de^dencies. The retaliatory Briti^ 
erieri ta Council followed at once, and aR 
countries in the world, cotmected in ant 
way with France, or opposed to Engiana, 
vrere declared to be under precisely the same 
restraints, as if actually mvested in stricit 
blockede bv British forces. Incensed by so 
anexpeeted and ruinous a measure, Napcneon 
issued the memorable Jft&m decree, making 
lawf\U prize of all vessels submitting at any 
time or in any way to British search or tsn- 
ation.f ft was natural that these illegal and 
unautihorixed proceedings should excite the 
utmost interest and concern in the United 



* Seyhert. 

t The <iiieatton ef bloekads haa been mnoh 4fs> 
cuaaed by aiodern pobUeiats ; and betweea oar- 
aelvea and Europe with no little acrimony. The 
policy of the United States bdnf that of peace and 
nfiatndity, we are Induced to iaaist most etroagly 
anon cte rights and prlvUeges of neatnd natloas. 
The ordinance of Congress, 1781, required that then 
should be actually a number of vessels stationed 
near eaoogh to auke Che entraaee of a port appa- 
reatly dai^eroas to eonsOtate a bAoekada, and «a 
have ever protested against confiflcmtioa fbr ineflbs- 
tual or flctitloua blockades. In our convention witt 
Russia er 1801, a Uoekaded port was defined **that 
where then i8,;iby the disposiUea of the pawar 
which attacks it, with sbipa sutionary or suiAcieat- 
ly near, an evident danger in entering.'* The sams 
Is defined in some ef our South American treaties, 
'' a pteee acUaUy attacked by a beUlgerant Ibroa, 
capable of preventing the entry of the aeotraLr 
Kent 1, 14fi n. But see this whole aubiect discussed. 
Commercial Review, vol. 1, art. Blockadef by J. P. 
BeaJanln, Esq^ p. 496 ; ImiermaiioiuU RigliU ef 
Peace and War, p. lOa, by the editor. Ths lata |se- 
olamatlon of Commandaat Stockton on the Pacific 
has been thought opposed to our often declared prla- 
eiples, but it Is to be observed that the qnescioa «f 
InfracUon of bloekade oan oaly arise on that aoast 
in the cases where our squadron haa besn fbaad 
{ffeetual in prevsntug it. 
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State* 80 matemlly and wen vitally affected i of t proloaged artnulieeit «r, kT aaolber e» 
by them. We protested in vain. The ad-{ preftaon be preferred, apfotracted, and we 



ministration recommended as the sole le- 
maining alternative of peace, an ^''i^^Of 



which ^Congreee adopted in 1807. Tl 
meaaure the commercial interests warmly 
epposed as ruinous to them» and memorials 
were forwarded from many quarters prajdng 
fi>r its repeal. To these h was replied by 
gevemment, "The embaivo, by tea^king 
Knreign nations the value of Ainerioan com- 
merce and productions, will inspire them 
with a disposition to practise justice. They 
depend upon thia country for articles of first 
iHOceasity, and lor raw materials to supply 
tlMir manufactures.'' Such a view of the 
matter, however, did not occur to the mind 
fltf Napoleon, who regarded the embaifo as 
sreally favorable to Franee, and aiding him 
■a his warfare against EnffUsh commerce. 
HTo submit," said he to Mr. Livingston, 
" to pay England the tribute she demands, 
would be for America to aid her against him, 
and a just ground of war.'' 

In 1809, a wm^ntertourte with Britain and 
IVnoe was substituted for the embargo, 
which tbe letter power regarded as such an 
mde«ee of boetUity as to justify her in pro- 
•eedieg at once to eoodemn millions of Ame- 
lioen property as lawAil prize. 

The Congreea of 1810 determined upon 
the admission of tbe commercial vessels of 
the powers above named, if the act were 
preceded by a revocation of their hostile and 
arrogant decrees. Tbe French government 
pretended to ciose in at once with tbe pro- 
posal, bnt it was nearly one year later belbre 
ber repealing ordinance vras officially pro- 
mulgated, evidencing a disposition on tbe 
part of Napoleon, to play vrith us in bad 
ftitb, and to tarn the ^me at any time to his 
advantage. So humiliating to our pride are 
tlaa evenU of this entire era. Witb England, 
it was long doubtful what relationship we 
might expect to sustain. Hostile and peace- 
able alternately, according to her capnces or 
ber interests, she had provoked in American 
minds a resentment too deep to be subdued, 
and forbearance longer was regarded a crime. 
The orders of Council remaining in force, and 
the aggressions increasing daily, a non-inter- 
course act of sixty day$ was resorted to, the 
prelude only to a solemn declaration of war.* 
Then was the hoar of severe retribntion, and 
then was the national honor and dignity of 
America triumphantly and forever vindi- 
oa/ed! 

V. We come at last to consider tbe last 
general divlnion of the subject, our commerce 
since the war of 1812. This has been an era 
of prosperity and rapid advance, and tbe 
great powers of the civilized woHd seem 
to have realized, for once, the rich benefits 



hope permanent peace. In commercial rank, 
tKe United Stales of America, subordinato te 
Bfitinn only, and ha^ng outstripped aU tbe 
worid else, ia prepared to share a divided 
sceptre, until that sceptre can be wielded 
alone by bw band, and the empire of the 
asas be transferred to her keeping. 

Bnt this is not a fit time lor such geB»> 
ralizationa. The history of our trade for the 
last thirty years hai material enough for 
many more pages than we can allot to it, 
even witb the greatest coodensatioB. The 
period has been celebrated by an approach 
to a more liberal irdematxtmaUlyt and a re- 
ciprocity something else than in name. The 
progress, in tbe last year or two, has been 
most strongly marked, toward that uUimoi' 
turn in the minds of every lover of truth 
and of human advancement, perceived first 
by Lord Bacon, and ably, though imperfectly 
presented by his followers — commerce unfei" 
iered as the wind* that waft U — free religion, 
free govenmient, free press, free traffic— free- 
dom everywhere, and in every rigbteoas tkhig 
thjTougbont aU tbe world I When shall natione 
sacrifice their foolish jealousies, and meet 
each other on this bigb, broad and Christian 
ground 7 We are no partisan here, but a 
cosmopolite. We advocate a policy as wide 
as the earth, and as generous. No siogle 
nation can afford to act alone— tbe move* 
meat, if made at all, must be universale 
Cau we expect this cordial and noble oo* 
operation 1 Alas! the time for it appears as 
remote, as did tbe day to Charon, when that 
empire of troth should be estabiisbed, for 
which Hume would have delayed his paa* 
sage across the fearfol river of Styx.* 

The condition of Europe now, however, 
argues little for the early trhunph of those 
pnnoiples to which we have been referring. 
Tbe latest British, French, and Austrian f»> 
rifiii have been in the highest degree reelrio* 
tive, though in the case ol' the first-named 
nation, her pohov would appear about to be 
radically changed. The German states main* 
tain the exclusive policy, as do also the Span- 
iards and Portuguese. Russia was latest in 
adopting the restrictive svstem, but we see 
by her last tariff some evidences of improve- 
ment, which neither Sweden nor Denmark 
furnishes. The duties of the Italian States hava 
been generally moderate, except for Rome 
and Naples^ and we recognize a ^reat im- 
provement in these, in the late tariff of his 
Holiness the Pope. The commercial system 
of Holland is the most liberal in all Europe, 
bat the South American states appear to be 
governed by the same spirit as that which 
dictated the policy of Spain. 

In 1824, Great Britain seemed desirous of 
removing in some degree her restrictions 



♦ The orders were revoked live days befbre the 
dsclarmtion of war. Query, however, whether the 
intelligence would have preveaied the declarailsn ? 



* A conceit of the philosopher, who wished tlM 
ioorld to discover tfuthi whea he himself fropsd 
darkly Inoaghtt. 
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Upon the ntTigation of other powers. She 
entered ioto reciprocity treaties with many 
of them, and is this wu soon after imitated 
by the United States, ia the treaties of 1825- 
6-8-9, with Oeotral America, Denmark, 
Sweden, Hanse Towns, PruNia, Brazil, Ao^ 
tria, Hangary and Bohemia, Mexico, Russia, 
Venezaela, Greece, Sardinia, Netherlands, 
Hanover, and Portn^l. We also entered 
into similar, bat limited reciprocity treaties 
with France in 1822, contboed afterward, 
and with England in 1821, 1825, and 1833. 
These treaties were arranged by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, Cb.iirman of the Committee of Com- 
merce in 1842, into three classes. 

1. Those securing matual privileges of 
export and import of produce, the growth, 
produce, or mannfacture of the stipulating 
powers, transported in their own vessels, 
without discrimination on tonnage. 

2. Those providing for a levy of duties not 
less favorable upon the tonnage of either, than 
are levied upon the tonnage of other powers. 

3. Those requiring equality of port charges. 

According to oar own notions, these con- 
Ten tions have always seemed worthy of all 
encouragement; bat singular as it may ap- 
pear to as, the fiict is nevertheless so, that 
the Committee of Commerce above referred 
to, reported against them all, as injurious to 
oar navigation and to our commerce. They 
urged, that the President give notice of ter- 
mination to those of them, which extended 
the reciprocity privilege of trade beyond the 
limiu of articles, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the respective countries. The 
American tariff passed soon after this ; the 
tariffd of France, Belgium, and the German 
league of the same year, and the Russian 
tariff of 1841, were classed in the British 
Commons as those in the highest degree 
inimical to the trade of the empire. What 
new influences, favorable or adverse, are to 
be exerted by the American tariff of 1846, 
which has occasioned as well in Europe as in 
this oonntry so great a sensation, remain to 
be seen. 

Before taking a minute survey of American 
commerce, as it exists at the present mo- 
ment, or furnishing in detail its important 
and elaborate statistics, we will pass hur- 
riedly in review over the chief materials of 
oar export trade. They have been distributed 
under four great heads. 

1. The Produeti of the Sea.—We have re- 
marked amply upon this trade, which was 
secured to us by the treaty with England iti 
1783, after great opposition on her part. The 
treaty of 1815 did not renew the gunranty of 
the fisheries, which occasioned tne onven- 
tion of 1818 : and the discussions of the two 
powers, resulted at last in the restoration of 
our rights of fishery, though in a much more 
restricted manner. 

2. The ProdueU of UU Fore*U.--^j this 



is nnderstood naval stores, skins, furs," lum- 
ber,! asheSft ginseng,} bark, &c. Our lumber 
trade commenced very early, in small quan- 
tities, but has grown to large account. Naval 
stores were encouraged in the colonies bT 
bounties. Fnrs and peltries exported, reacheo, 
even as early as 1770, about naif a million of 
dollars. The average value of these exports 
before 1833, for thirty years, was for lumber 
annually near $2,000,000, naval stores, $400,* 
000, ashes, $1,000,000, ginseng, $100,000; 
what they are at the present day vvill bo 
seen by and by. 

3. Products of AgriemUwrt, — To this clasa 
belong, have belonged, and will perhaps in 
all the future belong the great mass of the 
exports of our country. We have a territory 
vast and prolific enough to supply with oar 
staples the wants of all the world. There m 
nothing that we demand but a market. In 
a fair and open market, all competition may 
be disregarded. In cotton, it has long bean 
urged upon us, *' yim produce too muck ;** \hA 
such is the ^wins consumption, that this 
complaint will hardly be again repeated. Ia 
rice, our capacities are without limit. Tboogh 
the product in larse quantities of but two 
states, there are millions of acres of land in 
Mississippi and Louisiana adapted to its 
growth. Our wheat and Indian com crc^ 
are making prodigious advances. In sugar, 
instead of supplying half of our own demand, 
we shall ultimately grow more than we caa 
consume, and be found soliciting markets 
throughout the states of Europe. We miirht 
remark similarly of tobacco and many otoer 
commodities. 

Our export trade in wheat, floor, and In* 



* The Ainericmn fur trade Is becoming now of 
Utile value. That of the beaver is the moot impor- 
unt, but the aniinal has been very nearly extermi- 
nated. The chief eapplies of ftirs are from Roaaia 
and North America, but many other coontries 

Erodnce them in limited auantlties and of different 
inds. There are several great IVir companies es- 
tablished: 

1. The Hndson's Bay Company of London. 

2. The American Far Company of New- York. 

3. The Russian- American Company of Moscow. 

4. The Danish-Greenland Company of Copen- 
haf en. The furs are consumed principally in China, 
Turkey, Russia, Ensland, Germany, Europe gene- 
rally and America. The China Air trade was begm 
by the Americans in 1784 and prosecuted at times 
with great vigor. The exports of ftirs from British 
America fbr the Ave years befbre 18SS, are said to 
have averaged about $1,000,000 a year. 

t The North American Iwnber trade has ever been 
of great consequence, and is perhaps the chief value 
of many of the colonies, which England clings to la 
this quarter. 

t Clilefly pot emd pearl mskesj the latter a caltinod 

g reparation. Of great use in the arts fbr soap, glass, 
leaching, &c. The ashes of the United States are 
the best and purest in the wortd. 

^ Ginseng, the root of a plant growing in many 
parts of North America. Prineipal or onlv maiitet, 
China. The Chinese (brmerly obtained It from Tar> 
tary, and the root is said to be vrorth in Canton, 
when prepared, $70 or $80 a pieul of ISS ponnda. 
Export (torn United States to China la 18S7, ilS,8M 
lbs., vslned at $106,648. 
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dfon corn, commenced earlj, and was qaite 
considerable before the Revolation. Owing 
to a ^wing home demand and foreign re- 
•trictioos, these exports have greatly varied, 
and the average annually for floor from 1830 
to 1840 are less than from 1810 to 1820. The 
Indian com export of 1844 was only half as 
great as that or 1791. However, this gloom 
which has hung over our farming interests, is 
being dissipated, as is shown m the vastly 
increased exports which are now taking 
place, and in the liberal modification of the 
British com laws. These new laws went 
into operation 27 th June last, and the duties 
until February, 1849, are as follows : 

If Imported fttrni any fbreign country not being a 
Britlali poMOMion : 



Wheat. 



Flour and Wheat Meal. 









P«rbW.of 


▲wr^aPrfM 


Dtj 


P«r«wt. 


IN lbs. 


Under 46s . 


..lOs.. 


..38.5Hd.. 


..68.6.33d. 


480. and under 40s. . 


.. 9s,. 


..8s. l^d.. 


..58.4.31d. 


40s. '* 60s. . 


.. 88.. 


..S8.9d.. . 


. .48. 0.34d. 


508. " 5l8. . 


..7s.. 


..28.4dH . 


..4s.a.l7d. 


5l8. " 528. . 


.. 6s.. 


..28.0ICd.. 


..38.7.10d. 


588. *' 5S8. . 


.. 88 . 


..ls.8Hd.. 


..88.0. 3d. 


938. and upward 


.. 48 . 


..l8.43id.. 


..28.4.28d. 



OaU. 
▲T««*PriM Dntj 

Under 188 48. Od. 

Ma. and under lOs 3s. Od. 

108. " SOs 88.6d. 

»8. " 3l8 28.6d. 

lis. " 838 Ss.Od. 

S28. and upward Is. 6d. 

Ryef Peast Beane^ Barley ^ Bear or Bigg. 
Bari«yBT«fiC> Duty 

Under 368 Ss. Od. 

908. and under 378 48. 6d. 

S7s. « 388 48.6d. 

388. " 308 88. 6d. 

fOs. " 808 Ss.Od. 

SOs. ** 818 S8.6d. 

Us. and upward Ss. Od. 

Barieymeal, tor every 317k lbs. the duty to be 
sonal to that payable on one quarter barlev. 

Ryemeal, and flour, tor every 196 lbs., the duty to 
be equal to that payable on fiTe-eighths of a quarter 
barley. 

Peameal and beanmeal, tor every 873 lbs. the 
duty to be equal to that payable on one quarter 
barley. 

Oatmeal, for every 181 H lbs. the duty to be equal 
to that payable on one quarter barley. 

If the produce of or imported from any British pos- 
session out of Europe :— 

MTheat, barley, bear or bigg, oats, rye, peas, and 
beans, the duty shall be for every quarter Is. 

Wheauneal, barieymeal, oatmeal, rremeal, pea- 
meal, and beanmeal, the duty shall be for every 
ewt. 4Hd. 

The exports of Indian com were 826,282 
bushels in 1843-4, and 247,882 bbls. meal ; 
in 1844-6, 840,184 bushels, 269,030 bbls. 
Of flour. 1844* 1,438,674 bbls. ; in 1846, 
1,106,230; or, estimating each barrel of 
flour at its equivalentof 6 bushels of wheat, 
we have nearly six million bushels of wheat 
for 1846, nearly 1-10 of the whole product. 
The receipts of corn and flour at New- 



Orleans alone, in the year 1846-6, trebled in 
the one instance, and doubled in the other, 
those of any previous year, as will be seen 
when we come to treat of this city. The 
total exports of Indian com up to May, 
1846, were four times as great as in the cor- 
responding months of the previous year. 
What the whole export of breadstuffs for the 
coming year from the United States will be, 
is not easily determined. The estimates are 
in general high. There can be no doubt 
that there has been a large crop. We know 
that on the continent of Europe, in England 
and in Ireland, the harvest has been dis- 
astrous, and that there is a demand far be- 
yond our capacity to export. 

It is unnecessary to dwell minutelv in 
this place upon the other articles of our 
agricultural export. We have published 
already two comprehensive articles upon 
Sugar* by eminent ffentlemen, and two also 
upon Tob€xcoy^ to which, with three others 
upon Cotton^ Flour ^ and Indian Cornet by 
ourselves, we would refer the reader. The 
following table contains the growth and 
home consumption of cotton from 1826 to 
1846: 

OBOWTH AND HOMI COIIiUMPTIOIf OF COTTON. 
Growti^ 



balea 

1826-27 937,900 — 

1827-28 712,000 — 

1828-29 857,744 118,853 

1829-SO 976,845 126,512 

1830-31 1,038,848 182,142 

1831-32 987,477 173,800 

1 832-33 1 ,070,488 liM,412 

1833-34 1,205,894 196,4 13 

1 834-35 1 ,254,328 21 6,888 

1835-36 1,360,725 236,733 

1836-37 1,422,930 222,540 

1837-38 1 ,801 ,497 246,063 

1838-39 1,360,532 276,018 

1 839^ 2,1 77,835 295, 1 93 

1840-41 1,634,945 297,288 

1841-42 1,683,574 267,850 

1842-43 2,378,875 325.129 

1843-44 2,030,409 346,744 

1844-45 2,394,503 389,006 

1845-46 2,1 10,537 422,597 

4. Produclt Domestic Manufaciures.—The 
manufacturing industry of our country 
began to display itself soon after the Revolu 
tion, and it nas through a great portion of 



♦ Commercial Review, Vol. I., p. 58, Louisiana 

itreof Su£m 

J.P. Benjamin, Esq. 



Sugary by E. J. Forstall, Esq., Vol 
vation and Manufacture ' **- 



, p. 822, Culti' 
Sugar in Louisiana^ by 



t Commercial Review, Vol. H., 42 and 248 pp. 

i Vol. 1., 38, 289, 465 pp. In our article upon In- 
dian Corny we may be thought to have expressed 
ourselves despondingly in refbrenee to the possibi- 
lity of its becomins a considerable article of export. 
Bat we were argolng a parUcolar and not a general 
case. What was true fbr the year of our reasonings, 
need not be always so in a country capable ofinde* 
Unite production. What was urged about the home 
demand, loses lltUe of its Ibree at any time. 
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of on? hiatofj, vid indifltrent degfeefl» ba^n 
an especial favorite with government. We 
have, indeed, attained to auf|pri8ing excel- 
lence in these branches, and in very many 
of them may compete with any nation upon 
earth. For the manufacture of cotton goods 
we have unrivaled facilities, and it may be 
doubted now whether this branch is at all 
dependent upon the favors of government. 
This will not hold true in many other de- 
partments of manu&ctures, and hence the 
anxiety manifested in all parts of the Union 
in relation to the working of the new tarifi* 
of 1846. Whatever opinion we may have 
ourselves upon the subject, this is not the 
occasion to express them. It is generally 
concluded, however, that so far as cotton 
goods are concerned, the manufacture will 
not be diminished. Abbot Lawrence, £s<^., 
wrote lately to Mr. Rives : 

** Our eonsomptlon of oetton reached tbe last year, 
one hundred and Mveiitar-siz millions of pounds, 



whteh is equal to tlM whols cxei^ of the Untoa IS 
1835, and eonal to the whole conanroptioB or Great 
Britain in 1bS6. This la a striking fhct, and one thai 
should be reaaemkered. The btatory of tlie prodii»- 
tion and ratnu(hot«re ef oetten is so extraoitiinsry^ 
that I propose to aend you some auiistics ou the 
subject Aimiahed me by a flriend. 1 hope you will 
not deem me over aangnlne when I tell you tliai it 
la my belief that the oonammptios of eotton in ibim 
country will double in eight or nine years, and that 
it will reach 400,000,000 pounfla in 1856, and fhrthsc. 
that we are not only deatlned to be the greatest cot- 
ton growers, but the moat exteBsive ootton spiiuiers 
in the wortd. The mannlhctare of cotton is, proiNi* 
bly, in ita iuftncy ; but a moderata portion of bbsb- 
kind have yet been clothed with thla healthful and 
cheap article." 

The whole amount in value of domesde 
manufactures exported from the United 
States in 1840, was $9,873,463; 1843, 
$6,777,527 ; 1844, $9,679,724; 1845, $10,. 
329,701, according to the exhibits of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Tke axparts 
from Boston for the year ending May, 1846, 
will give an idea of the accustomed maifcets. 



COTTON eOOSS SXPOBTSD FBOM BOSTON XH 1840, TO 



Bong Kong 650 

Canton 1,M3 

Calcutta 657 

Canton and Msnilia 586 

Manilla 1,239 

Balavla 152 

Eaat Indies 5,090 

Valparaiao 11,080 

Sumatra 175 

Smyrna 656 

Buenaa A.yreB 175 

Palermo and Naplea 158 

Rio Janeiro 2,189 

IaUpa,C. A 1,138 

Sandwich lalanda 759 

Cronstadt 440 

Gibraltar 132 

Afhca 25 

Hobart Town 40 

Zanzebar 576 

Matia 146 

South America 164 

Peruambuco 109 



(Baie9 tmd Cases.) 

Honduras , 179 

CaUfomia 46 

Manaanilla 90 

St. Paters 146 

Laguayra 164 

St. Domingo and St. Thomas M 

Gonaives 33 

St. Domingo 90 

Cape Hayuen 39 

New-Zealand f 31 

Cape Vcrdia 20 

Jamaica 33 

West Indies 25 

Bahamas 10 

Nassau 10 

Campeachy 25 

San Juan 4 

Nova Scotia 8 

St. Thomaa and Maracaibo. . . 58 

Fayal 62 

St. Thomas 147 

Porto CabeUo 6 

Londonderry 2 



Ouayma J 

NeuTltas J 

Galveaton IZ 

AuzCayeo Sj 

New-Orieana 5,^ 

Mobile flg 

ApalachiocAs 11* 

Charleston dJg 

Richmond 9r 

New-York 22,57* 

Baltimore S^ 

PhUadelphia. 19,081 

Georgetown 105 

Savannah 1ft 

Hartfbrd 44 

Salem 5i 

Eaatport 9iS 

Norfolk Ift 

PatteraonviUe 5 

Thomastown, Me 6 

Belfast 13 

Caatine 4 

PortamoutiL and Camden 11 



Total 

Same time last year. 



Increaae. 



.91.092 
.65.971 



.26,021 



A good market has been afforded by 
Mexico lor these cotton products, and she 
i6ok in 1835 over one million of dollars, 
though the amount has fallen ofi* very much 
since. The Central Republic and Honduras 
have been regular customers. Chili furnishes 
the best South American market for cotton 

goods. Brazil, the Cisplatine Republic, and 
uenos Ayres, afford a continually increas- 
ing trade. Peru takes nothing ; China has 
been since 1826 a regular and large pur- 
chaser, and took in 1838 half a miOion of 
dollars in value. Turkey, the I^evant, and 
Errpt, the South Seas, the Sandwich, and 
Philippine Islands, Australia and Manilla 
are small, growing maiketa. We began to 



send cotton goods to the Dutch East and 
West Indies about 1826, and have sent in 
some years a considerable value. Holland, 
the Hanse Towns, and Belgium, have takoi 
very little. The amounts sent to the French 
West Indies, and Russia, are inconsiderable. 
We exported as early as 1826, $664 cotton 
godds to England, and there have been 
annual small shipments ever since ; amoant 
in 1837, $1 1,889. The BrUish East Indies 
formerly supplied us with cottons, bui since 
1827, we have competed with their mastt- 
faotnres in their own market. The African 
market, since 1826, has progressed with the 
settlements being made there. Cuba oon- 
meaced to take in 1826. If we are not nus> 
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taken, t!ie Americans wift one day tnpply 
the world with these fabrics, and why should 
it not be so t The staple is on the spot, and 
«an be osed without expensive costs of ship- 
ments. In yams, of which Britain exports 
^20,000,000 annually, we ought to stand 
onrivaled, and in fact, in all manuiactureSf 
where the raw material is a large element of 
cost, or more properly, where tne workman- 
ship and processes are less complicated and 
expensive, and the capital required small. 

The chief foreign powers with whom our 
own has commercial relations, will now de- 
mand a minute attention at our bands, and 
we shall afterward refer generally to those 
occupying subordinate rank, it being the 
object of the sketch to furnish as complete a 
map of American commerce at the present 
day, as is consistent with our ability and 
the limited space allotted to us. We begin 
with — 

1. Gr€4U Britain €nd her Dipendeneies. — It 
has been seen already the struggles that 
were occasioned in this quarter from the 
grasping policy of an empire aiming at 
oniversal dominion. We have marked, too, 
a change for the better. Can it be otherwise 
than that these two great, enlightened and 
enterprising nations shall be drawn, as time 
progresses, into nearer and nearer alliance 1 
Vo not our great domestic staples supply the 
verv life-blood of English industry f She 
had as well exclude the rains, and dew, and 
•on that fertilize and render prolific her 
soil, as close up for any time her ports to 
the staples of American growth. Such an 
exclusion would be the tocsin sounding 
universal bankruptcy throughout her realms. 
With the British West I«dia possessions 
our trade has been sub>JCt to great vicis- 
situdes, as we have previously remarked. 
We saw the measures of the mother country 
to arrest it prv^ious to the Revolution. 
Countervailing systems have been over and 
over resorted to. The President of the 
United States in 1816 declared: "The de- 
pressed sute of our navigation is to be 
ascribed in a material degree to its exclusion 
from the colonial ports of the nation most 
extensively connected with us in com- 
serce.*' In the same year the restrictions 
for Canada and Nova Scotia were relaxed, 
and our trade to them magnified threefold. 
The reUliatory acts of Congress, 1817, 1818, 
1820, upon the navigation acts of England, 
resulted in so much sufiering to the West 
India planters that they remonstrated t>» 
Parliament, and succeeded in having their 
ports opened to our trade. These ports 
were again closed in 1826, but in 1830 the 
United States having accepted the terms of 
Britain, they were opened. This last 
arrangement was conceived most beneficial 
to our commerce, bat many have expressed 
21 



strong doubts. It was thought a triumph of 
British policy by some of the leading journals 
there, for " British vessels, it was said, may 
now proceed from any port in his Majesty's 
dominions direel to the United States, there 
load a full cargo, either for the West Indies 
direct or via the Provinces.'* 

The Briiiih WeH Indies consist of 
Antigua, Barbadoes, Barbuda, Anguilla, 
Dominica, Grenada, the Grenadines, Mont- 
serrat, Nevis, St. Christopher, St. Lucia. St. 
Vincent, Tobago, Trinidad, Tortola, and 
Virgin Islands, Jamaica, Bahama, British 
Guiana, Honduras in Yucatan. The 
whole export and import trade of these 
islands with the mother country, according 
to Porter, amounted in the aggregate to 
S43.000.000 in 1839. 

British North America contains a popula- 
tion of 1,300,000, and its imports from the 
mother country, in general, largely exceed 
its exports to her. The divisions are New- 
Brunswick, with a population of 160,000, 
and an average annual trade of £1,000,000. 
Nova Scotia, population 178,000 — trade, 
£1,500,000. Halifax, the capital, has a 
harbor capable of protecting a thousand 
ships. Cape Breton, a dependency of Nova 
Scotia, has a population of 27,000 on the 
island. Prince Edward^s Island, on the St. 
Lawrence, contains 47,000 inhabitants. 
Newfoundland, settled chiefly on the coast, 
contains 74,000 inhabitants. Bermuda has 
a small trade, and a well-known product, 
arrow- root. The territories of the Hudson 
Bay Company are vast, and used chiefly ior 
hunting grounds. The exports of all those 
colonies are mainly grain, lumber, and fish, 
and their extensive forests fit them for 
enterprises in ship building, which render 
their possessions precious to so maritime 
a nation as Great Britam. 

The following table, showing the official 
returns, from 1822 to 1845^ of American 
trade with Great Britain and her depend- 
encies, is compiled from the Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 



▲MKBICXIf TBADIWITHBBITAIH JiHD DKPBWDXNCIXS 

Kxperte iBaporti 

1823 $30,041,387 $39,5S7,8M 

1833 27,571,060 34,072,478 

1824 28,027,845 32,750.340 

1825 44,217,525 42,304,812 

1890 28,980,010 32,212,356 

1827 32,870,405 33,056,374 

1828 27,020,200 35,501,484 

1820 28,071,084 27,582,081 

1830 31,647,881 26,804,984 

1831 39,901,379 47,956,717 

1832 37,268.556 42,406,924 

1833 39.681,466.. 43,085,865 

1834 50,797,650 52,679^86 

1835 60,107,134 65,949,307 

1836 64,487,550 86,022,915 

1837 61,218.813 52,289,567 

1838 68,843,392 49,061,181 
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■xpovti 

1839 ♦(»8,169,082... $71,600,351 

1840 70,420,846 39,130,921 

1S41 «8,37«,402 61,099,638 

. 1842 fi2,306.650 38,613,043 

1848 46,091,835 28,978,582 

1844 61,721,876 45,459,122 

1845 61,044,535 49,008,725 

2. France and her DepeTtdencies.-— Before 
the Revolution, we had little commerce with 
France hertelf. The treaty of alliance 
formed with her in ITTS, was expected to 
have caused a close commercial union in all 
the future between the two countries ; but 
this was not realized on the restoration of 
peace, as it was bitterly complained by 
French writers. In 1787, our exporU to 
France were $5,000,000, and imports thence 
$2,500,000. Her commerce with us is 
second now only to that of Great Britain. 

The French West Indies were long gov- 
erned by the same illiberal policy as the 
English. The latter was willing that the 
United States should have the products of 
the plantations, if her own vessels could 
carry them, but France monopolized these 

S reductions to herself, though willing that 
le islands should be supphed by America 
with what she could not herself supply. 
During the wars of Europe, it was found 
absolutely necessary to hold out a free trade 
with the French colonies, and this trade was 
offered to be guarantied to the United States, 
on condition, that by a new compact, the 
islands were guarantied to France. This 
proposal was at once declined. From 1795 
to 1801, our exports to the islands averaged 
$6,000,000, and imporU over $12,000,000. 
This trade has dwindled away, so that from 
1821 to 1833, the exports and imports 
together, did not average annually over 
$1,500,000. The estimate is exclusive of 
Hayti, which averaged 3,500,000. 

The French colonies are Martinique, Gua- 
dalonpe and its dependencies, viz. : part of St. 
Martin's, Mariagalante, Desirade les Saints; 
French Guiana, and Cayenne in America ; 
Senegal, St. Louis, and Goree, on the West 
Ooast of Africa; Bast of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Isle of Bourbon, Mahe, Pondi- 
dierry, Karikal, Tanaon, and Ohandamagore ; 
•nd in North America, the islands of St. 
Pierre, Miqnelon, and Langley, near the coast 
of Newfoundland. 

▲MXBIOAk TSAOB WITH FSAffCl AND DEPIZTDKN- 
CIS8. 

EzpottB Inqpni*. 

]8» $7,075,332 $7,059,342 

1683 9,508,924 0,605,343 

1884 10,552,304 9,907,412 ' 

1825 11,891,820 11,835,581 

1830 12,106,429 9,588,896 

18ST 13,565,356 9,448,562 

1888 12,098,341 10,287,505 

1889 12,832,804 9.616,970 

1830 11,806,238 8,240,885 

1881 9,882,679 14,737,585 



1832 $13,244,698 $n,764,61> 

1833 14,424,538 13,968,9I» 

1884 16,111,448 17,557.f4» 

1885 80,836,066 18,362,584 

1836.. 21,441,200 87,036,285 

1887 20,255,346 82,497,817 

1838 16,252,413 18,087,149 

1839 18,924:418 JJSS'li? 

1840 82,349,154 17,908,127 

1841 22,235.575 24,187,444 

1842 18,738,860 17,223,390 

1848 12,472,453 .!'SM?I 

1844 16,188,436 17,952,412 

1845 16,143,994 28,069,914 

3. Spam and Vependeneie», — The period 
of our greatest trade, from 1805 to 1815, since 
greatly declined. Chief exports in that di- 
rection from us are, fish, flour, oil, rice, 
tobacco, Slc, Imports : wines, brandies, and 
fruits. With the colonies, during the wars of 
Europe, we had a most extensive trafiBc, 
amounting at times in gross to $20,000,000 
annually. The decline, as in other West In- 
dies, has been marked. Exports, principally 
provisions, lumber, oil,* candles, and some 
foreign products ; imports, sugar, coffee, se* 
gars. Since 1825, our accounts with Spanish 
America have been kept separate from those 
with Spain. 

- The Spanish possesnions are, ^e Baleaiie, 
in the ^fe4iterranean, and Canary Islands, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, in 
the East Indies ; but Spain has not now a 
ioo% of ground on the Continent of America. 
Of Cuba, McGregor remaiks, in 1844, the 
United States supplied but a small propore 
tion of the manufactures consumed in th- 
West Indies, which she has the best means 
of producing. Nearly all the manufactures 
entering there from England are in Spanish 
bottoms, while American manu&ctures are 
in United States ><)S8el8. Spanish vesseb 
can go to England, tak? in cotton goods, and 
cany them to Cuba, ok better terms than 
American vessels can catry them direct. 
This can only be accounted fot on the ground 
that the paper currem^ of the United States 
carries the level of prices too hi^ to admit 
of profitable shipment to the specie prices of 
Cuba. The imports and exports of Cuba 
average about $25,000,000 each annually. 

▲MBBIOlZr TBAI>Z WITH SPAIN AH» DBPKNDBHCIBV. 



Kiporti 

1882! $8,488,212 $12,376,811 

1828. 10,963,398 14,288.5«0 

1834 15,367,278 15,857,007 

1825 5,921,549 0,96«,237 

1826 6,687,851 9,628,420 

1827 7,821,994 9,100,360 

1828 7,204,627 8,1«7,M6 

1829 6,888,094 6,801,374 

1880 6,049,051 8,873,681 

1881 6,661,420 11,701,901 

1832 6,399,188 1O,868,»0 

1883 6,506,041 13,481,907 

1884 6,296,556 18,8^,464 

1886 7,060,979 15,017,140 

1886 8,081,668 19,94^000 

1887 7,604,009 16,997^ 
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1838 $7,064,006 $15,071,S94 

1839 7,784,429 1»,S76,7»5 

1840 7,617,847 14,010,647 

1841 7,181,409 16,816,308 

1849 6,833,995 19,176,588 

1843 3,953.694 6,980,504 

1844 6,751,811 13,775,451 

1845 7,790,441 10,590,544 

4. Portugal. — ^To our trade with Portugal 
the same stimulus was given during the 
career of Bonaparte that was fiven to the 
trade with Spain, and principally in the pe- 
riods from 1795 to 1801, and from 1809 to 
1814. Since then the trade has greatly de- 
creased. The colonial trade was unimpor- 
tant until the removal of the home govern- 
ment to Brazil. 

Portugal, even before the days of King 
Emanuel, and of the celebrated Albu- 
querque, was justly celebrated for the ad- 
venturous spirit of its navigators ; its com- 
merce was also extensive. The trade of 
Portugal, however, has, even when Brazil 
formed one of her colonies, been greatly 
overrated, although there is no doubt of its 
having greatly declined. The foreign trade 
is chiefly confined to Lisbon and Oporto, and 
consists in exports, chiefly of wine, salt, and 
raw produce ; imports, manu&ctured goods, 
produce, corn, and flour.* 

Portugal has no American possessions, 
and few in Asia or Africa. In the Atlantic 
•he has the Azores, near at hand, the Island 
of Madeira, of some importance, and the 
Cape de Verde Islands. 

AMSBICAIT TRADE WITH POBTUOAL AND DIPXNDEIH 
CIB8. 
Experts If^pariM 

1826 $313,553 .$765,203 

1897 357,970 ^ 659,001 

1898 991,614 433,555 

1899 329,911 687,869 

1830 979,799 471,643 

1831 994>53 397,550 

1839 29tf,918 485,964 

1833 ^2,561 555,137 

1834 .... . 399,496 699,199 

1835! 591,418 1,195,713 

1830 191,007 672,670 

1837 ■ * 493,705 928,991 

1838*.'.' 939,131 725,058 

1830 944,354 1,189,393 

1810 391,956 599,894 

Je^41 349,113 574,841 

1849 302,964 347,684 

1843 168,534 71,369 

1844 952,170 957,015 

1845 947,180 501,784 

ag< 

Peter, 1689, the advances ofthis empire have 
been prodigious. Its population now is, at 
least, 70,000,000, and its acquisitions from 
Sweden, Poland, Turkey, Persia, and Tar- 
tary, in territory, have been immense. With 
the enterprise of such sovereigns as the pre- 
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sent, Ruisim must toon take a hich rank 
among the nations of the world. Her late 
tariff evidences the improvement. 

** The empire of Rataim, indndtng the greater ptit 
of the ancient kingdom of Poland, and the leles of 
Aland, etc., which (brmeriy belonged to Sweden ; 
the ancient kingdoms of Attrakan and Kazan eon- 
qnered IVom the Tartars ; the Crimea, Little Tartary, 
Bessarabia, and a portion of Moldavia, taken fh>iii 
the Ottoman empire ; the incroachments over the 
regions of the Caucasus, on the possessions of the 
natives, and on the dominionsof Turkey and Persia; 
that vast region extending east firom the confines of 
Europe to the Pacific, and to Behrlngla Strait, and 
north from the confines of Persia and Tartary to the 
Arctic Circle; alSo, a great, valuable and undefined 
extent of country along the North-west coast of 
America; occupies altogether even a greater portion 
of the surAice of the globe than the vast but widely 
q>read British Empire." , 

The American trade with Russia, previous 
to 1833, seldom exceeded in exports $1,000,- 
000, except in 1810, 'II, and '12, when they 
reached $6,000,000; consisting of suffar, 
coffee, and cotton, a great portion of the last 
finding its way thence to England. Imports, 
hemp, iron, duck, and cordage. 

AMIBICAN TKADl WITH ftUSSIA. 

Expert! Inporti 

183« ♦Wl,013 $9,778,554 

1837 !,30(J,789 2,810,116 

1638 1,048,289 1,898,390 

1839 1,239,246 2,393,894 

1840 1,169,481 2,672,427 

1841 1,025,729 2,817,448 

1842 836,593 1,350,106 

1843 386,793 742,803 

ISU 555,414 1,059,419 

1845 727,337 1,492,26$ 

6. Sweden^ Norway^ and Denmark. — The 
native products and exports of the first two 
embrace copper, iron, lumber, naval stores. 
Highly restrictive tariffs. Our average im- 
port from 1820 to 1833, about $1,0^,000, 
and export $3,000,000. At the close of the 
eighteenth century our trade with Swedish 
West Indies was quite considerable, and in 
1807, during a non-intercourse with other 
powers, large exports were made to Denmai^ 
and Norway, to be re-shipped thence. The 
Danish West Indies enjoyed a similar privi- 
lege. From 1821 to 1841, our imports from 
Denmark averaged over $1,000,000, and the 
exports to her about $2,000,000. Since then, 
both imports and exports have decreased 
very mucn, the former about one-half. 

AMBBICAK TEAPB WITH -SWXDXff A2fD DIPSV* 
DBlfCtBS. 



1836 $700^86 $1,290,603 

1837 507,528 1,468,878 

1888 855,852 900,796 

1839 470,914 1,566,142 

1840 652,546 1,275,458 

1841 771,210 1,229,641 

1842 477,966 914,176 

1848 67,762 278,674 

1844 295,345 445,558 

1845 863,667 640,067 
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7. Chintz. — ^Though ever jealous of for- 
eigners, and indUpofled to chanffe, the prog- 
ress of events is bringing the Chinese into 
nearer connection with the rest of the world. 
When these hundreds of millions come to 
understand the advantage and importance of 
commerce, we expect an extension of the 
trade of the world in an inconceirable de- 
cree. Already have Great Britain and the 
United States exacted from her more liberal 
treaties of intercourse, which on a former oc- 
casion we published. Should an overland 
communication be ever established from the 
United States to China, a thing not unlikely, 
the trade of that vast empire necessarily 
falls into our hands, and what it will be may 
hq judged from the fact, that as early as 
1830, with Britain alone, it amounted to 
^1,856,253. Our trade with China began 
in 1784 ; two years after, a sloop arrived 
there from Boston, of 80 tons burthen, and 
with 7 men ; five years after, we had more 
vessels at Canton than any other nation, 
except Britain. Imports, tea, silks, nan- 
keens, chinaware, <!tc. Exports, furs, gin- 
seng, cotton goods, cotton, specie, 6lc. 

A great part of our trade with China is 
carricKl on from foreign ports on American 
account. In 1800 we furnished the Chinese 
with furs, obtained from North-west America, 
and seal-skins from the Poles. The imports 
of tea for the year ending July 1845 and 
1846, were : 

1845. 1840. 

Green tea 13,803,099 13,355,104 

Black tea 6,950,459 8,321,790 

Total lbs 90,752,558 1«,«76,884 

▲MSBICiJr TRADE WITH CHINA. 



AnaiCAN TEAOS WITH ITALY. 



Ezporti 

1836 $1,104,264 $7,394,616 

1837 630,591 8,965,337 

1838 1,516,602 4,764,536 

1839 1,533,601 3,678,509 

1840 1,009,966 6,640,829 

1841 1,260,816 3,985,388 

1812 1,444,397 4,934,645 

1843 2,418,958 4,385,566 

1844 1,756,941 4,931.255 

1845 2,275,995 7,285,914 

8. ItcUy and the Italian States.— Their po- 
pulation is estimated at about 21,000,000. 
The following departments are included un- 
der one general nead : Lombardo-Venitian 
Kingdom, including the governments of 
Trieste, Sardinia, Tuscany, Parma, Lucca, 
Modena, Papal states, kingdom of Naples. 
The government, the disunion of the country, 
the religion, the people themselves, the cli- 
mate, the soil, the non-division of property 
in some states, its subdivision in other states, 
are, one or the other, it is said, ascribed as 
the causes which have effected all that of 
ffood or of evil is presented to us in the ex- 
isting aspect of Italy, and of the condition of 
the Italian people. 



1836 $664,059 $1,970,94« 

1837 623,677 1,827,181 

1838 459,893 944,238 

1839 438,152 1,182,297 

1840 1,473,185 1,157,200 

1841 912,318 1,151,236 

1842 820,517 987,527 

1843 728,221 394,564 

1844 576,823 1,096,996 

1845 817,921 1,301,5»7 

9. Netherlands and its Dependencies. — The 
Netherlands or Low Countries, now known 
by the name of Austrian, French, and Dutch 
Flanders, and the Seven United Provinces 
forming the Republic of Holland, were an- 
ciently known by the name of Lower Ger- 
many, or Belgium. Th^ were reduced to 
a deplorable condition after the fall of the 
Western Empire, by the ravages of the bar- 
barians. In 1830 the revolution in Belgium 
separated the kingdom of Netherlands into 
two. That of the Netherlands was reduced 
to the original Seven United Provinces, with 
a part of Luxemburg and Limburg added. 
One of the most prominent sources of the 
wealth of Holland is the persevering industry 
in the pursuit of gain continued by each in- 
dividual during lire, and transmitt^ by each 
to his successor ; and the most extraordinary 
frugality in the manner of living, joined to 
the universally governing maxim among the 
Dutch, that it is a disgrace not to live upon 
much less than one's income.* 

In 1805-7, the exporU of the United States 
to Holland averaged over $15,000,000 ; bat 
from 1821 to 1833, the average was not 
above $3,000,000, and the average of imports 
$1,000,000 ; the former principsdly of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, of American produce ; the 
latter, wooleiv, linen, spirits, manufactured 
iron, steel, lead, <Vc. With the Dutch Wert 
Indies our commerce was greater previous to 
1800 than since. We eriioyed at tnat period, 
to a large extent, the carriage of her East 
India produce. 

AMIRICAN TBADl WITH NSTHERLARHS AND DX- 
PIVDEMOIIS. 

Kxperti Imyotta 

1822 $5,801,639 $2,708,162 

1823 7,767,075 2,195,587 

1824 3,617,389 2,355,525 

1825 5,895,499 2,265,378 

1826 4,794,070 2,174,181 

1827 3,826,674 1,722,070 

1828 3,088,359 1,900,431 

1829 4,622,120 1,617,334 

1830 4,562,487 1,356,706 

1831 3,096,609 1,653/01 

1832 6,035,466 2,358,474 

1833 3,566.361 2,347,343 

1834 4,578,739 9,127,886 

1835 4,411,053 2,903.718 

1836 4,799,157 3,861,514 

1837 4,285,767 8,870,828 

1838 3,772,906 9,194»9S8 



*MeOreior,Tol.l.,p.809. 
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1839 ♦a^l,23« $3,473,880 

1840 4,540.085 ....2,320,890 

1841 3,288,741 2,440,437 

184« 4,270,770 2,214,590 

1843 2^0,884 «15,541 

1844 3,453,385 1,130,380 

1845 3,010,002 1,897,023 

10. The ZoUverem.^The Germaa tHatea 
cemented a cloie anion with eacli other, Hid 
March, 1833, in the celebrated convention, 
^lled the Zoliverein or Castomt Union, con- 
sisting of Pmttia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wortem- 
berg, Baden, and other. Statee of the Oer- 
nanic Confederation, except Anttria, Han- 
over, Oldenberg, Meckleoiiar^, Holsteio, 
and the Hanae Towns. By this Union is 
prevented all the inconvenience of Cottom- 
ooase barriers, and the expense of a mul- 
titade of revenue officers. The population 
of the Union in 1837 was 26,042.333; since 
augmented by the accession of Brunswick, 
Scoaumburg, and Luxemburg. There is a 
perfect free trade between the states and 
their respective commodities exchanged 
without duties. This, with the opportunities 
of intercbaugiof ideas, and receiving intel- 
ligence, it is said, constitute the greatest ma- 
terial, moral and civilized blessings, ever en- 
joyed by the German people. The manu- 
facturing industry of this confederation bids 
fair to be very great, and a large demand for 
oar cotlooa may be expected. The treaty 
attempted to be ueffottated with these states, 
a few years ago, wul be remembered. Our 
direct trade with them is yet small; the 
whole amount of imports from Prussia in 
1845, was $31,082, and exports to her $567,- 
121. 

11. The Home Tovdtu. — Every one is fa- 
miliar with the antiquity and celebrity of this 
league, which has irom seventy cities dimin- 
ished to three— Hamburg, Bremen, and Lu- 
bec. We export to Bremen in greater quan- 
tities than to the others ; principally of to- 
bacco, which is distributed thence throughout 
Germany, Prussia, Austria, and even Italy 
and Russia. Hamburg is the greatest entre- 
pot for the nations of Europe. The roanufac- 
torers of Germany are brought there by the 
canals, the Eloe and the Weser. Ju East 
India trade is large. In 1797, *98, *99, our 
trade with Hamburg ranged from 15 to 23 
millions a year. 

AMniCAir IXiSI wriH HAIflX TOWNS. 



Inporto 

1630 $4,303,862 $4,994,820 

1837 3,754,949 5,042,221 

1838 8,291,045 2,847,358 

1839 2,801,007 4,849,150 

1840 4,198,459 2,521,493 

1841 4,500,710 2,449,904 

1842 4.504,513 2,274,019 

1843 8,291,938 920,805 

1844 8,500,087 2,130^80 

1846 4,945,090 2,912,537 

IS. Mexico. — The continual convnlsions of 
this oeoatry have, of coarse, prevented the 



growth of any considerable trade. The im- 
ports into the republic in 1841 were $12,- 
300.000 of which the United States suftplied 
but 800,000. The exports were about $20,- 
300,000, of which $18,500,000 was in npecie. 
The chief ports are Vera Cruz, Tampicti, and 
Matamoras. To the northern provinces of 
Santa Fc oor trade was in rapid progress, and 
the amount of merchandise ^ent them in 1843, 
about half a million dollars. But this is a 
mere item, compared with the immense 
amounts which that country requiren. Should 
the present war result in a permaiit* iit ac- 
quisition of territory beyond the ^urces, and 
a liberal treaty of reciprocity between the 
two governments, it is almost impossible to 
conceive the extension which will be ^iven 
to our trade in that quarter. The divisions 
of the Republic are Yucatan. TobH^co, Chi- 
apa, Oaxaca, Vera Cruz, Puebla. Tluscala, 
Mexico, Qiieretaro, Guanaxuato, Micli-acan, 
Colima, Jalisco or Xalisco, ZacatrcHs. San 
Luis Potosi, Purango, New L»eou, Tainauli- 
pas, Cohabuila, Chihuahua, New Mexico or 
Santa Fe, Occidente. 

▲MXUCAir TBADI WITH MEXICO. 

Exporta Impnrti 

1820 $0,281,050 $3,910,198 

1827 4,173,257 5,231,807 

1828 2,880,484 4,814,258 

1829 2,331,151 5,020,701 

1830 4,837,458 5,285,241 

1831 0,178,218 6,100,745 

1832 3,407,541 4,293,954 

1833 5,408,091 5,452,818 

1834 5,205,053 8,000,008 

1835 9,029,221 9,490,446 

1830 6,041,035 5,015319 

lfi37 3,880,323 5,054,002 

1838 2,104,097 3,500,709 

1839 2,787,302 3,127,153 

1840 2,515,341 4,175,001 

1841 2,030,020 3,284,957 

1812 1,534,233 1,995,090 

1843 1,471,937 2,782,400 

1844 1,794,833 2,387,002 

1845 1,152,331 1,702,936 

13. Hayti. — Since the independence of the 
island, its trade has sunk almost to nothing, 
as we may judge from the fact, that in 1791 
it exported double the quantitv of coffee ex- 
ported in 1822* and about three hundred 
times the quantity of sugar! 

AMXaiCAir TBADB WITH HATTI. 

Exports Importi 

1836 $1,240,039 $1,828,019 

1837 1,01 1,981 1,440,856 

1838 910,255 1,275,702 

1839 1,122,559 1,377,989 

1840 1,027,214 1,252,824 

1841 1,155,557 1,809.084, 

1842 899,906 1 ,200,997 

1843 053,370 898,447 

1844 1,128,350 1,441,244 

1815 1,405,740 1,380,307 

14. South ilmmco,— The seats of our most 
considerable trade in this direction, are Vene- 
zuela, New Granada, and Equador, Central 
America, Brazil, Argentine and Cisplatine 
Bepublics, and Chili. 
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TB^I WITH tOUTB AMStlCA. 
Ezpotto 

18W $5,436,559 $10,967,144 

1837 4,742,652 8,002,798 

1838 5,292,231 6,933,735 

1839 5,864,498 9,896,203 

J840 5,891,478 9,093,688 

1841 6,461,281 11,834,412 

1842 5,761,808 11,034,946 

1843 4,197,406 7,159,635 

1844 5,696,292 11,014,842 

1845 5,918,039 10,465,025 

These tables will faroish abandant food to 
the reader for reflection. Our space will not 
allow a full analysis of them at present. It in 
sufficient to observe generally, that tbej ex- 
hibit a steady progressive trade with Britain 
and France, in which the exports to the for- 
mer are always greatest, and the imports 
from the latter. For Portugal and Spain we 
discover the imports to be in general double 



the exports. Rosaia and Sweden exhibit the 
same reaolts, the former falling oflf in exports 
from us, and the latter in imports to us. The 
imports from China range from two to five 
times the value of exports. Italy takes from 
us but half the amount we import from her. 
The exports to Netherlands and Hanae 
Towns, always exceed the imports thence, 
sometimes twofold. The imports from Mex- 
ico and exports to her, have greatly decliaad, 
the former always greatest. The imports from 
South America aad Hayti exceed the ex- 
ports ; in the former case by one -half. 

The Austrian Lloyd's List, in an article 
founded upon official documents, sums op tbe 
foreign commerce of Europe. We have 
taken 10,000, as a unit, and the proportioDate 
parts of which will represent the commeroe 
of each State. 



COMMIBCX OF EUBOPB. 



Plaoes not enmnerated 95 Sweden and Norway 110 

Spain 60 Two Sicilies 120 



Russia 300 

Hamburg 390 

Austria 140 HoUand 500 

150 France 1*300 



Portugal 70 

Bremen 90 Prussia 

Denmark 100 Belrium 200 Great Britain 



Tuscany. 



.105 Sardinia 210 



It will thus appear that the trade of 
England is about twice as great nearly as 
that of all the rest of Europe together. The 
whole European mercantile marine, without 
including the coasting trade, comprehends 
260,000 vessels, measuring in all 33,493.000 
tons. The total amount of merchandize car- 
ried in them, $2,387,153,000. 

The following tables, founded upon the re- 
ports of the Treasury Department and other 
authentic data, have been prepared with 
great pains and labor. They virill exhibit in 
one view the entire oommerce of our conn- 
try, from the Revolution until the present 
day. Previous to 1790, it shonld be Mraark- 



6,100 
10,000 

ed, there was no establishment for obtaining 
accurately the whole exports and imports crt 
the country; and previously to 1821, the 
particulars of our trade were scarcely at all 
given.* During the Revolution we had no 
trade ; nor any with any other nation than 
Britain, of much consequence, from the close 
of the war until 1789. 

TBAOK or THE UNITED STATES WrTH EKOLAXD. 



1784 je749,345 ^03,679.467 

1785 893,594 2,308,023 

1786 843,119 1,603,465 

1787 893,637 2,009,111 

1788 1,023,789 1,886,142 

1789 1,050,198 2,525,298 



IVPOaTS AND EXPORTS UNITED STATES PBOK 1790 TO 1846. 



IMP0RJ5 



Total T«ttM of 

Importo 



lUtainedfbr 



XXPORTS 



Ikm9t»it F«nigB Total 

iJXJ $23,000.000 #22,460,844 $19,666,000 $539,150 ,$20,205,136 

KSl 29,200,000 28,687,959 18,500,000... 512,041 ! 19,012,041 

"^~» . — 31,500,000 29,746,902 19,000,000 1,753,098 90,753,008 



1792. 



JIX? 81,100,000 28,990,428 24,000,000 2,109,572 26,109,5rS 

1794 34,600,000 28,073,767 26,500,000 6,526,233 83,0263» 

JIXJ 69,756,268 61,266,796 39,500,000 8,489,472 47,989,47* 

;796 81,436,164 65,136,164 40,764,097 26,300,000 67,064,007 

}JS 75,379,406........ 48,379,406 29,850,026 27,000/KM) 56 85O>0$ 

JJXg 68,551,700 35,551,700 28,527,097 33,000,000 61,527397 

522 79,069,148 33,546,148 33,142,522 45,523000 78^6«5,Mt 

JgJJ 91,252,768 52,121,891 31,840,903 39130877 70,971^ 

J801 111,363,511 64,730,790 47,473,204 46 642^721 94,1159» 



♦ We should have been pleased to have Introduced, upon ow oommerclal treaties with fbreifli power*. 
Mine obMnrations^ bat the present article is already too extended. Indeed we have not beea able to 
obtain the work of Mr. Smith, thus aUnded to In McGrefor*« LegisUUUm, Sc. « In coropftano© witH a 

!SJ5li ^^fK^**"K*r?!;.P^'f^it ^*"J' ^^h * ^«®" ^^^^ existing comnteroial regalatioos of forelgB 
erantries with which the United Stales have intercouree, was ordered to be published. The execotfonof 
S.hSS!IS?«T£S Va ®.K*™"?i 'o * ]:?'y competent publicist, Mr. John Spear Smith, and the llrtt volirai* 
pubUshed in 1833, and the whole, as flu- as Inlbrmation could then be coUseted, Ml Ibor Tvlomaa, in 1«3$."' 
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DCPOXTS AMD IXPOSn VKTMB 8TATSS FBOM 1790 TO 1646— COflftnWJ. 
IMPORTS 



TVitalvaiMof 
Tean Importa 

18W....! ♦7«,383,3M ♦40,5fle,3«« $ 

1608 64,066,606 51,072,M4....v... - 

1804 85,000,000 48,786,403 

1805 120,600,000 67,420,981 

1806 129,410,000 69,126,764 

1807 138,500,000 78,856,442 - 

1808 56,990,000 43,992,586 

1890 59,400,000 38,602,469 

1810 85,400,000 61,008,705 - 

1811 51,400,000 87,377,210 

1812 77,030,000 68,534,878 

1818 22,005,000 19,157,155 ! 

1814 12,965,000 12,819,831 

1815 113,041,274 106,457,924 ' 

1816 147,1 08,000 129,964,444 ( 

1817 99,250,000... 79,891,931 ( 

1818 121,750,000 102,323,304 ' 

1819 87,125,000 67,959,317 ! 

1820 74,450,000 56,441,971 I 

1821 62,585,724 41,283,336 - 

1829 83,241,511 60,955,309 - 

1823 77,579,267 50,035,644 

1824 80,549,007 55,211,850 i 

1825 96,340,075 63,749,432 ( 

1826 84,974,477 56,434,8*5 

1827 79,464,068 56,084.932 i 

1828 88,509,824 66,914,807 

1829 74,492,527 57,834,049 

1880 70,876,920 56,489,441 

1831 103,191,124 83,157,598 ( 

1882 101,029,266 76,989,793 i 

1838 108,118,311 88,295,576 

1684 126,521,332 103,208,521 

1836 149,895,742 129,391,247 1 

1886 1 89,960,035 168,233,675 1 

1837 140,989,217 11 9, 184,255 

1888 118,717,404 101,264,804 

1889 162,092,132 144,597,607 V 

1840 107,141,519 88,951,207 1 ! 

1841 127,946,177 112,447,096 1 

1842 100,162,087 88,440,549 

1843 64,753,799 58,201,092 

1844 108,435,035 96,950,168 

1845 117,254,564 101,907,734 
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BXP«BT8 AMD IMPORTS OP THB PRIHCIPAL STATES. 
Eseporis. 



TeMs. 


KUu'Ma. 




UuyUad. 


TirgiaU. 


S.CmoUpa. 


O»orgi*. i 


1791.. 


.#2519651.. 


. 63505465. 


63436093.. 


#2930691.. 


#3130865.. 


69603268.. 


#491950. 


1792.. 


. 2888104.. 


...2535790.. 


..3820662.. 


..2623808.. 


..8552825.. 


..9428250.. 


. . .459106. 


1793.. 


. 8755347.. 


...2982370. 


..6958836.. 


..3665056.. 


..2987098.. 


..3191867.. 


500055 


1794.. 


. aW2441.. 


...5442183. 


..6643092.. 


..6686191.. 


..3821636. 


..8867908.. 


...968839. 


1795. . 


. 7117907.. 


..10304581. 


.11518260.. 


..5811380.. 


..3490041. 


..5998492.. 


...695986. 


1796.. 


. 9949345.. 


..12208027. 


.17513866. 


..9201315.. 


..5268665. 


..7620049.. 


...950158. 


1797. . 


. 7502047.. 


..18308064. 


.11446291. 


..9811799.. 


.4908713. 


..6505118.. 


...644307. 


1798. . 


. 8689259.. 


..14300892. 


..8915463.. 


.12746190.. 


..6113451. 


..6994179.. 


...961848. 


1799.. 


.11421561.. 


..18719527. 


.12431967.. 


.10299609.. 


..6292986. 


..8729015.. 


.1396759. 


1800.. 


.11826876.. 


..1404507*. 


. 11940679. 


.12264381. 


..4430689. 


.10662510.. 


. .9174268. 


1801.. 


.14870556.. 


..19851136. 


.17438193. 


.12767580. 


..5666574. 


.14804045.. 


. 1755030. 


1609.. 


.18492682.. 


..13792276. 


.12677475. 


..7914925. 


..3978868. 


.10689365.. 


..1854051. 


1803.. 


. 8768566.. 


..10818387. 


..7525710. 


..5078069. 


..6100708. 


.7811108.. 


. .237087*. 


1804.. 


.16894378.. 


..16081281. 


.11030157. 


..9151939. 


..5790001. 


.17451616.. 


..9077579. 


1805.. 


.19435657.. 


..23482943. 


.13762252. 


.10859480. 


..5606620. 


.9066625.. 


..2394846. 


1806.. 


.21199248.. 


.21762845. 


.17574702. 


.14580905. 


..5055306. 


..9743789.. 


....82764. 


1807. 


.20112125.. 


..26357963. 


.16864744. 


.14298984. 


.4761234. 


.10019564.. 


..3744846. 


1808.. 


. 5128322.. 


...5606058. 


...4013380. 


..2721106. 


...626478. 


.1664445.. 


. . . .24696. 


1809. 


.12142293.. 


..12581562. 


...9049241. 


..6627826. 


..2804125. 


...3247341.. 


.1082108. 


1810. 


.13013048.. 


..17242330. 


.10993398. 


...6489018. 


..4889611. 


...5290614.. 


..9988686. 


1811. 


.11235465.. 


..12266215. 


...9560117. 


..6833987. 


..4822307. 


..4861279. 


. .9568866. 


1812. 


. 6583388.. 


...8961922. 


...6978750. 


..5885079. 


.3011112. 


...2036195.. 


..1066708. 


1613. 


. 1807923.. 


...8184494. 


...8577117. 


. . . 3787865 . 


.1819792. 


. . .2908484. 


..1094596. 


1814. 


. 118879*. 


....209670. 




...948434. 


17581. 


....787899. 


..9188191. 


1815. 


. S860083 
. 10186489. 


,.10675373. 


...4593919. 


...5006601. 


...6676976. 


...6675199. 


..4179819. 


1816. 


..19690031. 


...7196246. 


...7338767. 


...8212860. 


.10649400. 


..7511929. 


1817. 


.Il«r997. 


..18707433. 


...8735598. 


...8983930. 


...5621422. 


. .10378763. 


..8790714. 


1818. 


.U988I66. 


..17872961. 


...8759408. 


...7670994. 


...7<>ie946. 


..U44009e.. 


.11188006. 



Mrt)MMI ■ LouyMM^ 



. #1600969 
...8871545 
. • .8887993 
...4820955 
...1261101 
... 541094 
...1890609 
.. 2650050 
...1060471 
...1045158 
....897191 
..4106110 



..9024819 
.19091809 
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. WUMMBQMr^VMMmxm OV JmMKWAM. 



BlFOSTt AMD IMrOET#-^tfawilWitrf. 



Export*. 



law. 

1891 
169S. 
1893. 

1834. 
1835. 
1830. 
1897. 
1638. 
1899. 
1830. 
1881. 
1639. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1638. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841 
1849. 
1848. 
1844. 
1845. 



$11399913. 
.. 11006999. 
..19484091. 
..12506535. 
..13683939. 
..10434398. 
..11432987. 
..10006663. 
. 10434383. 
.. 9035785. 
.. 8954937. 
.. 7913194. 
.. 7733763. 
..11993768. 
.. 9663193. 
.. 1014830. 
.. 10043790. 
..10384346. 
.. 9738190. 
.. 9104863. 
.. 9976085. 
. . 10186261 . 
..11467343. 
.. 9607116. 
.. 4431681. 
.. 9096286. 
..10351030. 



N«w-Tork. 
. $13587378.. 

..13163244.. 

..13169917.. 

..17100489.. 

.19038990.. 

..99897134.. 

.35259961.. 

..21947791.. 

..23834137.. 

..92777649.. 

..20119011.. 

..19697983.. 

..25535144.. 

..20000945.. 

..25895117.. 

..25512014.. 
...30345264.. 
...28920438.. 

..27338419.. 

. .23008471 . . 
...33268099 . 
...34264080.. 
...33139833.. 
...27576778.. 
...13443234.. 
...32881540.. 
...36175298.. 



$6293768. . 

.5743549.. 

.7391767.. 

.9047609.. 

.9617199.. 

.9364893.. 
.11269981.. 

.8331722.. 

.7575683. . 

.6051480.. 

.4069935.. 
..429n93.. 
..5513713.. 
..3516066.. 
..4078951.. 
..3969746.. 
..3739275.. 
..3971555.. 
..3641599.. 
..3477151.. 
.5255415.. 
..6620145.. 
..5152501.. 
..3776727.. 
..2071945.. 
.3535256.. 
.3574363.. 



$5926216. . 
.6609364.. 
.3850394.. 
4536796.. 
.5030228.. 
.4863233.. 
.4501304.. 
.4010748.. 
.4516406.. 
.4334423.. 
.4804465.. 
.3791482.. 
.4308647.. 
.4499918.. 
.4069467.. 
.4166245.. 
.3925234.. 
.3675475.. 
.3789917. 
.4524575.. 
.4756561.. 
.5768768.. 
.4947166.. 
.4904766.. 
.3830214.. 
.5133169.. 
.5221977.. 



Vlrgiidik. 
$4392391* 

.4557957'. 

.8070209. 

.3217389. 

.4006786. 

.3277564. 

.4129520. 

.4596732. 

.4657988. 

.3340185. 

.3787431. 

.4791044. 
..4150475. 

.4510650. 
..4467567. 
..5463098. 
.6064063. 
..6192040. 
.3702714. 



.5187196. 
.4778220 
.5630286 
.3750386 
.1954510 
.9942279 
.2104581 



8.1 

.$8250790.. 
...8882940. 
...7200511. 
...7960320. 
...6896814. 
...8034082. 
.11056742. 
...7554036. 
...8332561. 
...6550712. 
...8175586. 
...7627031. 
...6575201. 
...7759731. 
...6434325. 
..11207778. 
..11338016. 
..13684376 
..11320161. 

.1104^0. 
..10385426. 

.10036769. 
...8043289. 
...7525723. 
...7754152 
...7433282. 
...8890648. 



$6310434. 
.6594023. 
.6014310. 
.5484670. 
..4393666. 

.4623969. 

.4222833. 



$50906. 
.90636. 
.106060. 
.909746. 
.900387. 
.400727. 
692635. 



$9766753 
.75Q6137 
.727217S 
.797864» 



.4366504.. 15271 13 

.426r555.. 1376368. 

.3104425. 1189559. 
.4981376. 1693958. 

.5336696 ..9394594. 
..3950813. .3413694. 
..551 5883.. 3736367. 
..6170040. .4537961. 
..7567397.. 5670797. 
.8890674. 7574693. 
.10792900.11164160. 
.8935041. 9671401 
..8803839. 9688244. 
.5970443 10338159. 
.6862956.12854690. 
.8696513.10981271. 

.4300257.. 9965675. 
..4522401.. 11 15460. 
..4283805. 9907654. 
..4557435.10538938. 



.79S889D 
...12569 
109843gg 
11728997 
11947400 
123660QD 
154660at 
16761989 
16530030 
1894137S 
26557594 
302708St 
37179698 
35328697 
31502248 
33181187 
3423603ft 
34387463 
2840414» 
26653997 
30408307 
271574tt 



Imports. 



1821.. 
1829.. 
1823.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1830.. 
I83K. 
1833.. 
1838.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840., 
1941.. 
18^1. 
1843. 
1644. 
1845.. 



. 14896732.. 

. 18337320.. 

. 17607160.. 

. 15378758.. 

. 15848141.. 

. 17063482.. 

. 13370564.. 

. 15070444.. 

. 12520744., 

. 10453544.. 

. 14269056. 

. 18118900. 

. 19940911. 

. 17679199. 

. 19600373. 

. 95681469. 

. 19975667. 

. 13300995. 

. 19385993. 

. 16513658. 

. 90318008. 

. 17986433. 

. 16789459. 

. 90296087. 

. 92781094. 



..93639346.. 
..35445628.. 
.29431349.. 
..36113723.. 
. 49639174.. 
..38115630.. 
..38719644.. 
..41937793.. 
..84743307.. 
..35634070. 
..57077417.. 
..53914403.. 
..55918449. 
..73188594. 
..88191305. 
.116353416. 
..79301789. 
..68453906. 



.60440750. 
.75713496. 
.55875604. 
.31356540. 
.65079510. 
.70009085. 



.8158999... 
.11874170... 
.13696770... 
.11865531... 
.15041797... 
.13551779... 
.11212935... 
.12884408... 
.10100152... 
.8709193... 
.13134063... 
.10678358... 
.10451850... 
.10479968... 
.19369937... 
.15066333... 
.11660111... 
..9360371... 
.15050715... 
..8469863... 
.10346698... 
. .7385756... 
.9760630... 
. 7317367... 
..8160237... 



4070843.. 

4793486.. 

.4946179.. 

4551448.. 

,4751815.. 

.4928569. 

.4405708. 

.5629694. 

.4604135.. 

.4523666. 

.4826577.. 

.4629303. 

.5437057. 

.4647483. 

.5647158. 

.7131867 

.7857083. 

.5701869. 



.1078490.. 
. 864162.. 
. 681810.. 
. 639787. 
. 553562.. 
. 635438 
. 431765. 
. 375238. 
. 395352. 
. 405739. 
. 468523.. 
. 553639. 



.3007113., 



.4910746. 
.6101313. 
.44170T8. 
.9479133. 
.3917750. 
3741804. 



. 837325. 
. 691255. 
.1106814. 
. 613833. 
. 577142. 
. 913462. 
. 545065. 
. 377237. 
. 316705. 
. 187062. 
. 967654. 
. 830470. 



.2419101. 
.2166185. 
.1892297. 
.1534483. 
.1434106. 
.1242048. 
.1139618. 
.1054619. 
.1238163. 
.1213725. 
.1517705. 
.1787267. 
.1891805. 
.2801361. 
.2510860. 
.2316791. 
.3086077. 
.2058870. 
.1557431. 
.I35M65. 
.1994769. 
.1131515. 
.1143158. 



.1002648.. 
. 989591.. 
. 670705. . 
. 551888.. 
. 343356.. 
. 330993.. 
. 319609.. 
. 308669.. 
. 360993.. 
. 282346.. 
. 399940.. 
. 253417.. 
.. 316996.. 
. 546802.. 
,. 393049.. 
.. 573222.. 
.. '274349.. 
.. 776068.. 
.. 413987.. 
.. 491428.. 
.. 449007.. 
. 341764.. 
.. 907439.. 
.. 305634.. 
. 306301.. 



36491. 
195770. 

91604. 
I1341I. 
179554. 
901909. 
171909. 
933790. 
144623. 
994435. 
107787. 
265918. 
395361. 
525955. 
651618. 
609385. 
524546. 
895201. 
574651 . 
580819. 
363871. 
360655. 
442818. 
473M». 



. 337971T 
. 3817938 
. 4883195 
. 453976» 
. 4990034 
. 4167591 
. 45S1645 
. 6217881 
. 685790^ 
. 7599083 
. 9766693 
. 887165a 
. 959096S 
.13781fl0» 
.17519814 
.I511754» 
.1402001t 
. 9496808 
.1206494» 
.10673690 
.10^6350 
. 8083590 
. 8170015 
789678» 
. 9354397 



SXF0KT8 i.ND UCP0BT8 OkP THB OTHBB 8TATXS. 

Maine 1890-39.... $647,679 $905^1 1830-46.... $1,023,930 $665,148 



N. Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Rhode Island... 

New- Jersey 

Delaware 

Diit. Columbia . 
N. Carolina. 



.140,174 219,597. 

" 441.197 911,568 " 

«* 498,798 458,370 " 

" 009,890 639,857 «* 

33,951 159,676 *• 



« 816,310 229,488. 

«* 493,270 259,595. 

Ohio 1831-39 114,213 9,299.. 

Michigan 1830-39 43,311 94,497., 



51,117 49,846 «« 71,913. 



27,935 51,806 

347,477 913,131 

615,635 395,881 

855,196 391,343 

33,778 6434 



3,998 

554,739 34495 

349,510 S07,15» 

537,969 94,903 

906,3*3 110,358 



These tables have been drawn up by us 
with great care and labor. The reader will 
for himself deduce those conclusions, which 
a want of space prevents us from introdu- 
ciiig into this article. The imports of Flo- 



rida, previously to 1889, fbr several years 
averaged near $200^000, and the exports 
$100,000 ; the amounts in 1846 were 
$107,863 and $1,514,745 ; Missouri is first 
named as an importer in 1833, Mississippi 
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in 1836, hsvin^ expofted from the eaxfy 
part of the century ; the first imported in 
1845, $64,429, the second $738 ; Kentucky 
and Tennessee imported in 1846, $17,469 
and $6,939, the export in the one having 
been, in 1802, $626,000, and the other 
$443,000. Indiana exportMl in 1804, 
$17,320. 

IZPORTf OF AMIRICAM AND FOEEIQir PB0DUCT8 OF 
THI TSAB SHMSO JULY 1, 1845. 

AMXaiCUf. 

, The Sea, 

CodPUheries $803,353 

Herring, Mackerel, &c 208,554 

Whale, Ac, OU 1,530,363 

Sperm OU 975,195 

Wnalebone 762,642 

Sperm Candles 236,917 

The Forest, 

Skins and Furs 1,248,355 

Ginseng 177,146 

SUves, Lumber, dec 2,351,419 

Bark and other Dyes 70,616 

Manulkctured Wood 677,420 

Naral Stores, dtc 814,969 

Ashes 1,210,496 

Agriculture. 

Cotton 51,739,643 

Tobscco 7,460,819 

jUmr 5,338,593 

Fork, Bacon, Lard, <kc 2,991,284 

Jlce 9,160,456 

Beef, Tallow, &c 1,926,809 

Butler and Cheese 878,665 

Honws and Mules 385,488 

St^P 23,948 

y»»«*i 336,n9 

Com and Meal 1,053,293 

Bye, Meal, Oats, &c 290,861 

^•ciilt 366,294 

?««oes 122,926 

Apples 81,306 

JUxseedand Hops 172,319 

Brown Sugar 11,107 

ladlfo '70 

> Mantifaetures. 

Cotton Goods 4,877,928 

Soa^ and Candles 023,946 

^bsr. Shoes, dtc 328,091 

Joroiture 277,488 

Coaches, Ao 55,821 

">• 70,597 



SUdlory $20,817 

Wax 2341,794 

Spirits 291,226 

Malt Liquor 09,582 

Linseed Oil, dte 92,614 

Snuir and Tobacco 538^498 

Cordage , 55,016 

Iron, Castings, Nails, dtc 845,017 

Sugar Refined 104,662 

Chocolate 1,461 

Gunpowder 122,599 

Copper and Brass 94,736 

Drugs 212,837 

Flax and Hemp 14,762 

Clothes 59,653 

Combs and Buttons 23,794 

Brushes 2,206 

Billiard Boards 1,551 

Umbrellas 2,583 

Skins 16,363 

Fire Engines 12,660 

Pitntittg Material 26,774 

Mnsi4Md Material 18,300 

Books and Maps 43,298 

Paper and Stationery 106,190 

Palms and Varnish 50,165 

Vinegar 14,375 

Glass 98,760 

Earthenware , 7,393 

Tin 10,114 

Pewter and Lead 14,404 

Stone 17,626 

Gold and Silver 3,229 

Jewelry, &c 10,435 

Trunks 3,236 

Briekand Lime 8,701 

Salt 45,151 

Lead 342,646 

Coins 844,446 

Molasses 20,771 

All other articles 2,584,916 

TataL 

Agriculture 75,409,860 

Manufketurss 12,832,371 

The Forest 6,550,421 

The Sea 4,507,124 

Total ..$99,209,776 

FOXBION PBODUOTS. 

Having paid Specific Duties 8,064,430 

HsTing paid Ad Valorem, 2,107,292 

Free 10,175,090 

Total ..$15,346,680 

Whole export of the year, $114,646,606, of which 
the value or $4,782,464 only was in imported articles 
dotted and entitled to drawback. 



TMPOKtS OF THl trKITED StATXS FOB THI TXAJI EZTDIIIG JULY, 1845. 
FrMofDttjr Ad Yakrcm Daty SfweiioD^ 

Gold and SUver BnlUon . $107,378 Cotton Manufkctnres. $13,863,282 Silks $8,921,760 

-,** Specie. .8,962,861 Woolen " ..10,057,875 Sugar 4,780,555 

™: 5,730,514 Iron and Steel « ...4,891,077 Molasw 

Coflke 6,221,271 SUk and Worsted do.... 1,510,310 

Copper in Plates and \ ^' "" 



^Psr in Plates and > t^iqua Other Silks 1,027,541 

-J5^» ....7B8,we Lace, Thread and / notow 

^>«jPer In Pigs, Bars, , «« -n, Cotton ....1,122,997 

^ *C { •.l»«»»*«I «, 1 in«n- A« 4.QQA.994 



2l!" 



;«^ood 603,406 

' other articles 3,558,168 



,997 

Flax. Linen, &c 4,298,224 

Earthen and Stone > « iq? una 

Ware j ... .2,187,259 

AU other articles 21,843,297 



^6 United States have enacted, mnee the 
•■^bfislunent of the government, thirty-one 
twiffs of duties, ffeneral or special in their 
luturo. 



Molasses 3, 154,782 

Iron Manulkctures 4,858,962 

Wines and Spirits 2,757,204 

Segars 1.160,644 

All other arUcles 9,280,235 

Total .34,914,862 

•* adval 60,191,862 

" IVee 22,147,840 

fraud total $117,254,564 

The first tariff was that of Joly, 1789, the 
ad9alarem» of which were 5, 7i, 10, 12i 
Mod 15 per cent., and a discrimination of 10 
par Mot. on the giou amoimt of dutj wa • 
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■mm1« in fiiTor of Americtn shipping. Tlie 
toriif of 1790 was intended as nirther provi- 
sion for the payment of our debts ; that of 
1792, for raising means to defend the fron- 
tier, 6lc. ; that of 1794, for adding additional 
duties*; and the ad valor emty in some in- 
stances, raised to 20 per cent. The tariffs 
of 1795, 1797, 1800, were of a similar nature 
to the last. The Uriffof 1804 was to pro- 
tect our seamen and commerce against the 
Baibary powers, and to impose more specific 
duties; that of 1812, continued in act Feb- 
ruary, 1816, imposed an additional duty of 
100 per cent, upon the permauent duties im- 
posed by law ; and that of 1818 taxes 
salt. 

The tariff of 1816 was levied for revenue 
purposes, its average duties bebig higher 
upon other than the articles now ciuled pro- 
tected ; and it was so arranged as to favor 
as much as possible the manufacturing es- 
tablishments grown up during the war, and 
threarened with anmhilation at its close. 
The highest ad valorem$ of this tariff are 30 
per cent., and the system of mtntmunu, as 
they arc called, was introduced upon certain 
cotton cloths, raising their value by stfietum 
greatly above the true. These mimimunut 
until 1846, have been preserved. 

The tariff of 1824 was a high tariff, and 
intended for the protection of home manu- 
factures. It raised the ad valorevnst in many 
instances, to 50 per cent., and extended the 
ninimums. 

The tariff of 1828 was also general, and 
it advanced the scale of duties upon most 
articles much higher than any previous 
tariff; discriminating vridely for protection 
at the same time. The acts of 1830 reduced 
the duty on coffee, tea, cocoa, molasses and 
•alt. 

The tariff of 1882. The country^s debt 
having been paid, the President suggested to 
Congress the propriety of reducing the du- 
ties. This was done, but the principle of 
protection preserved. Coffee and teas were 
for the first time made free, and the ad valo- 
reims now reduoed. 

The tariff of 1833, or what has been known 
as the compromise. It was introduced by Mr. 
Clay in a spirit of conciliation and of true pa- 
triotism, to allay the excitement and discon- 
tent occasioned in certain sections of the 
Union. The proUciive character was in 
effect surrendered, and a gradual reduction 
of duties toward 20 per cent, substituted in 
its stead. The system to have effect for ien 
years. 

The tariff of 1842 was destined to a short 
existence, and substituted by the greatly 
less-protective one of 1846. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his 
report estimated the working of the different 
tanffs ad(^ed previously to 1846, as ioOtcmn : 



ooMMBRaB-HntooBaw or AmsieAW. 



AversM per esnt. (Ml dvtisMe iMpetlslhni 

IwitolSW 16.8 

1629 to 1833 419 

18»tol84l..... Z\S 

1643 te 1844 ae.4 

Average last year of comproais«, 23^. 
First year after, 86.1 per cent. 

In connection vtrith these statieties and 
tariffs, the following judicious reflectioas 
may be inserted : 

" It might liave been expected tliat tbe effisetoTtlw 
diflferent tariffs which have been enacted from time 
to time, would be distfnetly viaible in a table like 
this ; bat sneh is not the (kct. There are so many 
other caases which affect the a^hoont of imports aol 
exports, such as good crops at home, short crops 
abroad, the state of the currency, and the generil 
prosperity or prostration of business— that the effects 
of the tariff are not, In all eases, visible on an in- 
spection of the returns. For instance, in the con- 
mereial year 184S, when (with the exception of oM 
month) the lowest duties were in force that have ex- 
isted for 80 years, the amount and proportion of im- 
ports and exports were very nearly the same as ta 
1844, under the tariff which has since gone into ope- 
ration. Again, it appears that the excess of Impoits 
over exports, instead of diminishing with each soe- 
cessive augmentation of duties, as wouM naturally 
have been expected, has generally incrtasfd ; hav- 
ing been greater under the tariff of 1694 than under 
that of 1816, greater still under that of 1828, and 
greatest of all under that of 1833, prior to any coii- 
sideraUe reduction imder the Compromise Act. Fer 
it must be remembered that only two-tenths of Ac 
escea* above SO per etnt. had been taken <^, under 
that act, prior to the 1st of January, 1838. It may 
therefore be stated, as a general remark, that ^ 
greatest excess of imports over exports, has oecorred 
under the highest duties— we say, as a genertd rt- 
marh, for since the present tariff went into operatien, 
the exports have exceeded the imports. So also ttey 
did in 184S, and in 1840, under comparatively low 
duties. In the last-mentioned year the exoeas 
amounted to $35,000,000.» 

In makinff a review of all the tables whibh 
have been given, the fact is forced upon us, 
that the South, though furnishing the great 
aggregate of the exports of the country, has 
declined in the relative importance of its, 
foreign commerce. This has been accounted 
for in different ways. That we are a people 
without enterprise, is in a measure true, 
though there is no natural reason this should 
be the case. Almost all the great maritine 
and commercial people of ancient and modem 
times have been SSouth^mers ; and man^, 
under suns more bumin^r than ours. Thw 
has been eloquently sho^a bj Col. James 
Gadsden in a former number^* ^l^e Review : 

" It was the spirit of enterprise V^theee sosift- 
eastern and luxurious people (the^rt»n«» &a.) 
which reared to greatness and power aV wealth tbs 
Aasvrian, the Egyptian, the Median, jsralan, aad 
Arabic empires ; extended over Greece *°<1 Italy, 



Jassed the pillars of Hercules, and expV^ 
istant regions. It was Phcenicia which i?»ntod her 
Carthage on the burning sands of Aflrica, c^ which 
by her commercial power and greatness e^'^'^ ^Im 
envv and terror of Rome— a proud militar' people 
holding trade in contempt, but who had suffl*®?* «• 
■ ..»''.. •'that 



slinct to perceive, in the" wealth and enersry^*!^ 
southern city, a rival that would overwhel m gf » 
not ooatrollod and subjeeted. Delenda eot CcrtM^o, 
was the decree which went forth from her tf^?- 
It was, notwithstanding, the eommerclal rear£^S*» 
the nerve and sinew of Carthage, which, nak^^^* 
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iMd of a Bmaibal pwad the M«dltemiiMii ae«, 
OTerran Spain, sealed the Alps, and descended with 
tlie rapidity or her mountain torrents on the sunny 
plains ofltaly, and threatened the mistress of the 
w<n1d ondar har very walls. It was eammerelal en- 
terprise in the south that reared Venice, amid the 
Tery waters of the Adriatic, and made the sIUls of 
Persia and the spices of India tributary to her 
lixurioiifl mndenr. Alexandria, too, midway be- 
tween the Indian and Mediterranean seas, though 
now traced only bv its ruins In the sands or the oe- 
■ert, onee held its high place among the great com- 
mercial marts of the world. Its decline m to be as- 
cribed to the discovery of the passage around the 
Cape of Good Hope. To adventurous Southern 
spirits, to Portuguese navigators, is the world in- 
debted fbr that ne^ avenue to the Eastern ocean 
tnd the China seas. Genoa should not be overlook- 
ed, or omitted in the enumeration of ancient south- 
em cities, reared by southern enterprise." 

The quesdoathen presents itself will the 
South be content witn its present position ? 
If a great centralization of es^ital at the 
North be the secret of its Tast oommeiee, 
haTe not we to balance against it mai^ other 
•drantages '? We are as near to Europe. 
MMurer to the West Indies, to South Ame- 
iic»et, to Mexico, and other important trading 
points. Thousands of shippinc leave our 
ports, with rich products, annualfy, and thej 
must return directly to us, in mere ballaii, 
er take a cixeoitous course back by the way 



ofNeW'Yoric or Boston. If there are any 
wares or merchandise to return,' for our own 
consumption, from the cotton, tobacco, rice, 
sugar, or ffrain, sent by us to Europe, how 
natural and proper is it, that these wares and 
merchandises should return dtrediy here, 
without b«ng saddled with the profits of in- 
termediate lunds. That the South should 
be DKPiNDBNT upou the North for its imports, 
is inexplicable upon any sound principle of 
political economy, and evidences a state of 
things humilititinflr in the extreme. We do 
not want cajnto/, out most sadly want enlsr- 
pristy which God, we implore, will sive to 
our children, should it so happen mat we 
are irreclaimable, and past all hope.* 

COMMERCIAL STATISTICS— Unitkd 
States and Great Bbitain. — ^The follow- 
ing tables of the exports firom the United 
States and Great Britain to the countries 
therein named, during the years 1847 and 
1848, we have compiled from official docu- 
ments. One of the most marked features 
which they present is the falling off in the 
British trade to their West Indian and North 
American colonies, and ^e increase of the 
American trade with those places : 



1847. 1848. 

VattsiltelM OnaiBriidB DUtedStOM OiMtBriUia 

Bussia $<ia8,83S i:i,844,M3 #1,047,583 i;i,g95,9S6 

Prussia 182,859 .553,flfl8 145,074 .404,144 

Sweden and Norway 301,847 348,91« 625,978 312,936 

Holland 1,885,398 8,017,428 1,595,450 2,823,258 

Be]givan 2,874,967 1,059,456 1,989,764 .828,968 

Hanse Towns 4,068^18 6,007,866 ...3,856,676 4,669,259 

British Bast Indies 237,783 5,470,105 .....510,289 5,077,247 

British West Indies 8,973,252 2,102,577 4,344,536 1,434,477 

British American Colonies. . ..^819,667 8,233,014 6,399,959 1,990,592 

France on the AUantlo 17,490,385 i « kiu «m 14,159,798 ) , noA m* 

Prance on the Mediterranean. . 1,172,146 3,»M,aw 1,215,087 ( i,wm,wi 

Spain on the Atlantic 770,748 / ««, ^^a 697,797 ) «mo 7in 

»Spainonthe Mediterranean... 1,188,340 4Wi,4W 1,741,4741 0034,7iw 

Cuba 6,065,617 896,554 6,482,880 783,160 

Porto Elco 825,079 16,822 801,729 1,017 

Italy 1,056,023 1,811,638 1,101,118 2,212,351 

Anstrian poru 1,175,375 .587,069 1,701,495 494,525 

Turkey 61 ,570 9,363,443 1 14,830 2,664,281 

Meiico «586,641 100,638 9,096,405 945,937 

BraxU 2,566,938 2,568,804 8,092,736 2,067,302 

Chlii 1,461,347 866,325 1,703.625 967,333 

Pern 192,978 600,814 194,618 853,139 

China 1,798,655 1,503,969 1,068,695 1,445,959 

Hayti 1,187,017 193,089 935,586 88,067 



For the years ending June 30, 1847 and 
1848, the exports of domestic produce from 
the United States to Great Britain were to 

1847. 1848. 

England #70,228,777 .... $62,998,094 

Ireland 15,397,698 2,458,426 

BcoUand 8,645,460 9,456,496 

The total value of our imports from the 
iiine countries for the same year were 

1847. 1848. 

f nfl««d #65,170,874 .... ♦59,763,509 

ScoUand 1,887,014 1.666,684 

fr«lW* m^iO .415,988 



The British exports to the United States 
during the year 1847 are officially estimated 
at ^£10,974,161 ; and m 1848 at £9,564,909. 



* We mi|ht hare remarked at length upon the 
operation of onr system of cash duties, drawback, 
dec, and the desideratum of a comprehensive Wab^ 
HOUSING Ststim. Oor tables generally will show 
the o<miparatiTely small re-export business done in 
this country, to what might bo done under more fk- 
▼orable auspices, and to what has already been 
done. Perhaps we hare not dwelt sufficiently upon 
thiSL but it Is now too late. We will leave the 
reader, however, with one reflection. Mr. Webster 
suted in his Faneuil Hall speech. In 1890, " that the 
average value of foreign merchandise re-exportsd 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN tJNI- 
VERSITIES— Scvaral years w we drew 
op a plan for a Profesvorship of Commerce, 
etc., which we recommended to public atten- 
tion, and which was adopted by the adminis- 
trators of the Unirersity of Louisiana under 
an endowment by Col. Maunsel White. The 
duties of the chair hare not yet commenced, 
owing to interruptions in the organization of 
the literary department of the institution and 
the unfinished state of the building. When 
these impediments are removed and the 
funds establishing the chair are made ayailar 
ble, it will then li^ in a condition of perform- 
ing useful senrice to the community. 

We proceed to make a brief exposition of 
the duties of the professorship, its organiza- 
tion, 6ui.j and give the outluie of its labors. 
In this we are without guide from any quar- 
ter, but ffive our own views, the result of 
continued reflection upon these matters. 

Profesaorakip of Public Economy, Com- 
nurce and Statiatica. — I. Origin of Society 
and Government ; Theory, Forms, and Ends 
of Government ; Rights, Duties, and Rela- 
tions of Governments ; Sources of National 
Wealth and Progress, and Causes of Na- 
tional Decline; Production, Distribution, 
and Consumption of Wealth, with the Laws 
appertaining thereto. 

tl. Statistics of Population and Wealth in 
their application to 

commercb, 

aoricultusb, 

Manufactures. 

1. History and Progress of Commbrcb, its 
Principles and Laws ; Home and Foreign 
Commerce ; Tarifis, Treaties, Life Insur- 
ance, Roads, Canals, Shipping, and Revenue, 
Systems of Reciprocity ; Balances of Trade ; 
Mercantile and Navigation Systems ; Colo- 
nies and Colonial systems ; Banks, Finances, 
Accounts, Transportation, Book-keeping, 
Principles of Merchant Law ; Commerce of 
Nations, Ancient and Modem ; Geography 
of Commerce, Commodities of Commerce, 
etc., etc. 

2. Progress and Results of Aoeicultubal 
SoiBNCB ; Principles of Agriculture ; Com- 
parative condition of Agricultural, Commer- 
cial, and Manufacturing Communities ; Sta- 
tistics of Agriculture, etc. 

3. Origin and Progress of the Manwac- 
TURiNo System ; its Relation to the other 
Pursuits ; Invention and Machinery in Man- 
ufactures ; Conditbn of the Manufacturing 
Classes ; Statistics of Manufactures, 6uc. 

Text-Books for this Course : 



from the United States, flrom 1705 to 1817, amoanted 
to 43-100 of oar whole exportations. In some yeara 
the expmiatUm fff foreign had exceeded that ofdo- 
mesHe produce." From 18M to 1845, the re-exports 
have never exceeded one-third of the whole exports, 
they have been more often a fourth or a fifth or their 
valae, aad in 1841 they were one-twelfth ! 



Locke*s Essay on G ove rnm ent ; Liebei's 
Political Ethics and Hermeneutics ; Montes- 
quieu's Spirit of Laws ; Smith's Wealth of 
Nations ; McCuUoch's Commercial and Oeo- 
graphical Dictionary ; Say's Political Econo- 
my ; Vethake's Political Economy ; Caiey 
on Wealth ; Stephen's Progress of Disoo^eiy 
and Maritime Commerce; Heeren*8 Com- 
mercial Researches ; Vincent's Commerce of 
the Ancients ; McGregor's CommercUl Le- 
ffislation; Annual Reports American and 
Contemporaiy Governments. 

It will be seen that the project coren a 
wide field, and on the most interesting wbidi 
could possibly be imagined. Of course it 
would be impossible to treat in detail all of 
these subjects, but a sufficieat view might be 
taken of them for all general purpoaes by 
every student. Some would of coarse be 
glanced over, whilst others, being of higher 
consideration and importance, w<Nild reeetfo 
elaborate notice and exposition. In the s«o- 
cessful progress of the Univenity, it might 
be found, too, at some other day, that the ht- 
bors of the professorshqt ce«ild be divided, 
giving to the practical- and tberorelac, diftf 
ent departments and different profenois. 

The division we have made of Mihjeete 
needs little explanation. They run natural- 
ly one into the other, and it is necessary to 
make the beginning in the proper place. 
For example, of how much importanee is it 
to be understood among merchants, from the 
constitution, theory, and objects of govern- 
ment, how far they should interfere in the 
practical and industrial pursuits of life. 
How many salutary lessons will be learned 
from a knowledge of the undue interferences 
which history records ! This, with what is 
generally known as political economy, or 
what we designate pubUe economy, are em> 
bodied properly in the course. * 

Political discussions would forever be ex- 
cluded from the Chair. Whatever may be 
the views of the professor in relation to any 
matter or matters connected with oommeroe 
or manufactures, and which are involved in 
the excited controversies of parties, he 
shall present them only in connection with 
the views of either side &irly, and refbr the 
student to his own reflections for conviction, 
after a careful consultation of the text-bo(^ 
and authorities. This can as easily be se- 
cured as a professorship of the evidences of 
Christianity, to be found in many colleges, 
but excluding rigidly all sectarian views and 
theological discussions. 

It should be required from the professor- 
ship to prepare and deliver twelve public 
lectures each year, free to eveiy one, upon 
subjects determined in its organization. 
For example, upon the " Sourcea of Natiomal 
Wealth and Decime;'' o* ike ^'HUioryamd 
Progreaa of Commerce;*' on the '* Fordgm 
Commardal RelaHoiu of the Unitod SiMiist 
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<m the " ResuUi qf AfrieuUurt and the Ad- 
itamcement tf Agrkmtwrid CUuaes ;*^ o» 
*' MoHufactureB ;" the *' Science of Statis- 
tkt ;" the '* Geography of Comwuree ;'' the 
^ Cammoditiu rf Commerce ;" the " LUera- 
tare of Commerce^''^ etc , etc. The lectures 
to be of a practic^ character, and perhaps 
published eyentually, under the auspices of 
the University, as one of its text-books. 
Such a volume, prepared with all the light 
afforded in the libraries and collections of 
the University, would be complete. 

For the Libraiy, in addition to all the 
standard periodicals and the most select 
journals relative to commerce, commercial 
pursuits, agriculture, manufactures, statis- 
tics, ^cc., may be mentioned the following 
works, a very large portion of which we will 
vvnture to say could not be obtamed at this 
time in our country, and scarcely any of 
them in our city. Many other works equally 
valuable we could enumerate, were it neces- 
sary, and we could enumerate maps, charts, 
etc. etc., which are apprcmriate to the de- 
partment. With this catalogue we conclude 
our observations, in the hope that what has 
been said will excite publio attention, and 
ensure from our wealtny and enterprisinff 
merchants such action as we think they wiu 
be proud to take. Now is the time for ac- 
tion ; who will take the matter in hand and 
charge himself with the important service. 
Library of the Chair of Public Economy, 
Commerce and Staiietia — (Economic: — Stew- 
irt's Inquiries in Political Economy ; Laoder- 
Ale on Public Wealth; Smith's Wealth of 
Nihions; Ricardo*a Political Economy and 
Taxation ; Maltbus' Works on do. ; Torens 
on the Production of WcHalth; McOulloch's 
Works; Dr. Cooper's Treatise on Political 
Economy V ' Cardoza's do.; Whateley*^ du. ; 
Cbalmera* bo ; Scrope's do. ; Senior's do. ; 
Oarey's PrioMptes of Political Economy; 
Qoiocy's Logic of do.; Home's Essays; 
West on Land t^ Capital ; Bioardo's Dia- 
logues ; Bailey on )F^nes ; Junes ou Wealth 
and Taxation ; Boileeq*s Introduction to Po- 
litical Economy ; Youik's Political Arith- 
metic ; Foreign Works of Isnard, de Tracy, 
Bay, Gamier, Ganilh, Dov(firoy, Sismoudi, 
Droz, Blanqoi, Baa, Chevalter, Bnsti, Verri, 
Becarria, Oioja, Pecchio, Munoc, Ward, Ortiz, 
Gaarina's Eistrado, Dictionaire vl'EcoDomie, 
Scrittori Clas«ici Italiani, di Ecttnomia Pj- 
Mtica, etc., eto. Mill's Political Ectmomy. 

Commerce, — Robertson's Mappe df Com- 
merce ; Boberu' Treasure of Trafficke ; Bug- 
land's Treasure by Foreign Trade, by Tbos 
Mnn ; Fortrey's En^^land's luterest aud Im- 
provement ; Coke's Treatises on Trade, etc. ; 
jSnglaod's Great Happiaess ; Britannia Lan- 
RooDs; Cbilds* Discourse of Trade ; Dudley 
north's Discoarses on Trade ; Davenaut ou 
the Balance of Trade ; King's British Mer- 



chant \ Woods' Survey of Trade ; Defoe'* 
Plan of English Commerce ; Gee's Trade and 
Navigation of Great Britain; Carey's Die- 
course on Trade, &c. ; Dobbs on Trade of 
Ireland; Decker on the Decline of Trade; 
Tucker on the Trade of France aud EngUud ; 
Tucker on Commerce and Taxes; Tucker 
on Trade of Turkey ; Bell's Vindication of 
Commerce and the Arts; Postlethwayt's 
Dictionary of Trade and Commerce; do« 
Commercial Interest of Britain ; Cantillon's 
Analysis of Trade; Bolt's Dictionary of Trade { 
Mortimer's Dictionary of Trade and Com- 
merce ; Mortimer's Elements of Commerce ; 
Tucker's Tracto on same suljecte ; Sheffield 
on American Commerce; do. on Irish Com- 
merce ; OJdy's European Commerce ; Mills' 
Defence of Commerce ; MCullocb on its 
Principles aud History; Pitkin's Commerce 
of the United States; Hagemeister on Bus* 
si^n Commerce ; Macgregor's Commercial 
Statistics; Melon's Essay on Commerce; 
Savary's Dictionary of Commerce ; CoudiU 
lac. du Commerce et Le Gouvernement ; Bi- 
cardo's Traii6 du Commerce; Arnaulti'a Ba- 
lance du Commerce ; Sismondi, Labonliuierref 
etc., ou Commerce; Douglass' North American 
Settlements; Bacon's Colonization of the 
Free States of Antiquity ; Moseley's Treatise 
on Sugar; Brougham's Colonial Policy ; EUl- 
wards^ West Indies; Bliss' Colonial Inter- 
course ; Bliss on the Timber Trade ; Martin's 
Statistics of British Colonies ; Merivale'a 
Lectures on Colonization and Colonies ; Mun 
on the India Trade ; Bobertson on Ancient 
Communication with India, and Modern 
Trade with it; McPherson's European Com- 
merce with India; Milburn's Oriental Com- 
merce; Chitty ou the Laws of Commerce, 
Manufactures, &c; Hooper on Ancient Mea- 
sures; Beyuard^on on English Weights and 
Measures; Arbuthnoil's Coins, Weights, and 
Measures; John Quincy Adams' Report on 
WeigbU and Measures; Gordou's Universal 
Accountant aud Complete Merchant; King's 
British Merchant; Herlslel's Treaties of lOng- 
Iimd ; Evelyu'it Navigation and Commerce; 
Anderson ou Commerce; Macpbersou's An- 
uals of Commerce; Vioceui's Commerce of 
the Ancients; Stephens' Pnigress of Dis- 
covery, Navigation and Commerce ; Cooley's 
Maritime and Inland Discovery ; Heeren*a 
Commercial Besearches; Huei's History of 
Commerce ; Deppiug's Histoire du Com- 
merce; Mann's Commercio d'Veucziani; 
Petty on Mouey ; Locke's Treatises on Mo- 
ney ; Sir Isaac Newton on Coinage ; Leake's 
History of English Money ; Harris on Money 
and Coins; Siielling's Works on Coinage; 
Murrey on the Coinage of England ; Tlioi nton 
<»u Paper Credit ; Foster's Commercial Ex- 
chaiiges; Liverpool on C linage; Bluke on 
the Course of Exchange; Budong's Annals of 
British Coinage; Gilbert's History of Bank- 
ing ; Gallatin ou Currencv and Biinking in 
the United States ; Gouge^s Treatise on do. 
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Carey's Credit fiyttem ; Tacker*t Th^ry of 
Money and Banks; Tooke's History of 
Prices. 

Agrieultwre, M€nufaehir$», InUmal Im- 
protement, and Statishcs, etc., etc, — M» Adam's 
Observations on Roads; Pamell on Roads; 
PiiilltpB' Inland Navigation ; Wood's Treatise 
on Railroads; Petty^ Essays on Political 
Arithmetic; Works of Arthur Yonng; Dick- 
ton's Husbandry of the Ancients; Chalmers* 
Comparative Strength of Great Britain ; Col- 

Sihonn on British Empire ; Loudon's Ency- 
opiadia of Agriculture ; McCulloch's Statis- 
tical Account of British Empire; Porter's 
Progress of the Nation; Porter's Tables of 
Revenue, Population, etc. ; Tucker's Progress 
of the United States in Population and 
Wealth; Holland's History of Coal and the 
Coal Trade ; Fraser's Fisheries of Great Bri- 
tain ; Biking's Greenland Trade and Fishe- 
ries; Scoresby's Arctic Re^ons; Murray's 
Polar Seas ; Babbage's Machmery and Mann- 
fectures ; Baine's History of Cotton Manufac- 
tures ; Schrivenor on the Iron Trade ; Ure's 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines ; 
Bischoff on Woolen and Woolen Factories; 
Slater's American Manufactures; Morgan's 
Treatise on Life Insurance ; Edmond's Tables 
on do. ; Morgan's Essays on Probabilities ap- 
plied to Life Insurance ; Bentham's Defence 
of Usury; Bolero's Cause of the Greatness 
of Cities; Benjamin Franklin on the Increase 
of Men ; Htime on Populousness of States ; 
Short on Decrease of Mankind ; Price, Wales, 
Mallhus on English Population; Summer's 
Treatise on the Records of the Creation; 
Saddler's Law of Population ; Allison's Prin- 
ciples of Population ; Hawkins' Elements of 
Medical Stntistics ; Thackrah on the Eflfects 
of Arts, Trades and Professions on Health 
and Lonffevity ; Eden's History of the La- 
boring Classes and State of the Poor; Walker 
on Pauperism ; Carey on Wages ; Farland's 
Inquiries Concerning the Poor ; Pratt's His- 
tory of Savings' Banss ; Prostitution dans la 
ville de Paris, par M. Parent Duchatelet ; 
Dalrymple on Feudal Property; Maugham 
on Literary Property ; God»on on Copy and 
Patent Rights; Blair's Slavery Among the 
Romans ; Blandinel on the Slave Trade ; 
Phillips on the National Debts; Saxby on 
the British Customs; Sinclair on the Revenue 
of the British Empire; Dr. Hamilton on the 
National Debts ; McCulloch on Taxation ; 
Dr. Davenant's Political and Commercial 
Works ; Beckman's History of Inventiocs and 
Discoveries ; Jacobs on the Precious Metals ; 
Public Economy of Athens, by Boeckh; 
Vaughan's Age of Great Cities. 

FLORIDA—Its RisoORCKs, etc.— The 
Adventures of Narvaez and the romantic 
Wanderings of Ponce de Leon and De Soto, 
in search of the perpetual spring and the 
fabled mines of gold ; the buccaneering of 
the English ; the wars waged with Ogle- 



thorpe by the Spasiiardi ; and mon ntenttf 
its long and bloody Indian wars, have §^reB 
to Florida a greater historical interest tkan 
attaches to any other portion of ovr country. 
But as one of the voangest vistera of our 
confederacy, bat little is known of her topo- 
graphy, resources and productions. Penin- 
sulated from almost all interooorse with 
other states, she lies out of the great tho- 
roughfare of travel; and while the eom- 
merce of the great West sweeps aroond 
her shores, they are looked upon but as so 
many dangerous reefs and rodis, threaten* 
ing destruction to ike mariner. It ta oar 
aim, in the following article, to give some 
idea of the present aotusl state and co(Ddft- 
tion of Florida. 

The peculiar ontline of its coast hma pro- 
bably rendered its general shape and posi- 
tion familiar to every one— having been 
somewhat aptly compared to a reversed 
boot. It extends at right angles aome five 
hundred miles west and sooth, and has a 
length, in its greatest extension, of aeariy 
one thousand miles (1) 

The southern portion of the peninsula it 
covered with a larffe ahect of water, caHed 
the Everglades, of immense extent, filM 
with islands, and which, it is supposed, 
may be rendered available by dratnaga. The 
central portion of the peninsula is some- 
what elevated, the highest point betnf 
about 171 feet above the ocean, and gra- 
dually declining towards the coast on each 
side. The portion of the state between the 
Suwanee and the Chattahoochie rivers, ia 
elevated and hilly ; the western portion sf 
the state is level. The St. John's River, oi 
magnificent dimensions, runs from south to 
north upon the eastern side of the peninsula, 
and debouches near the northeast Mindaiy 
of the state ; and the Suwanee rd^s a neariy 
parallel course on the western side of the 
peninsula from north to sootk. 

The first settlement of Florida was made 
at St. Augustine, in they^ar 1664 — it being, 
bj forty years, the oldest settlement in tM 
United States. Pensceola was settled 1696. 

The archives of <he country during the 
period of the Spanish rule, prior to 1769, 
having been removed, it is difficult now to 
judge to what extent the country was set- 
tled previous (o its cession to Great Britain. 
Remains of ancient settlements are found to 
a considemble extent between the Suwane« 
and Chsttahoochie rivers ; the traces of old 
roads, fortifications, dec, are very distinct ; 
and ffun barrels, pottery, ship spikes, dbc, 
are round ; but the public opinion of the 
country is rather inclined to the supposition 
that these settlements were made dt buc- 
caneers, who, about 1660, swarmed m the 
southern seas ; and the quantity of ship 
spikes, &c., found, seem to render this 
opinion highly probable. 
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It ht prMttmftble, t&erefbre, Arem tlia known 
Inertnecs of the Spanish character, and the 
alight progress made by them in the settle- 
ment of new countries, that their settlement 
of Florida was Tory limited in extent, and 
that with the exception of establishing a 
frw missioB houses, the^ never ventured ftir 
kata the coast, and paid but little attention 
to the tillage of the soil. 

In 1768, the Floridas were ceded hj Spain 
to tlie British crown. The Spanish inhabi- 
tants principaUj left the country, and it 
soon began to prosper under the energetic 
impulse communicated by the Anglo-Saxon 
taee. Efforts at settlement on a large scale 
were immediately undertaken. The British 
government gave extensive grants of land, 
upon the condition of their settlement. Dr. 
TurnbuU, in connection with some dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in England, laid the 
fowddation of an extensive colony at New- 
Smyrna, and brought from the islands and 
shores of the MMiterranean some 1600 
fiuniiies. Lord Rolls, Gov. Moultrie, Earl 
of Beresford and others, esubhshed settle- 
ments; and upon the breaking out of the 
American Revolution, large numbers of loy- 
alists came into the country from Georgia 
and 0«rolina. 

The expoits of Florida in 1780, reached 
40,000 barrels of naval stores. One of the 
nrineipal articles of cultivation seems to 
nave been indigo ; and it is said that the 
indigo of Florida brought the highest price 
in the London market. 

The British possession of the country 
continued but twenty years ; but during 
that period more was effected in settling 
and improving the country, than its two 
hundred years of occupation by the Spa- 
niards. 

But unfortunately for Florida, in 1783, 
the province was re-ceded by Great Britain 
to Spain ; and the English population, 
which in 1778, in East Florida alone, num- 
bered over 13,000, principally left the coun- 
try and went to the adjoining American 
states. From that period to its cession to 
the United States in 1821— a period of about 
forty years — it languished and strugffled 
along with difficulty ; the cultivation of the 
country neglected ; the English settlements 
having been allowed to |fo to ruin ; and at 
bo time durins this period was the popula- 
tion, in both £e Floridas, estimated at over 
10,000— a large portion of whom lived in 
town, or were hangers-on of the govern- 
ment. 

The Spanish population^ to a considerable 
ttitent, left the cenntry upon its cession 
W the UnHed States, and immigration began 
to low in rapidly ; but the unsurveyed state 
of the oountrr, the uncertain^ of land titles, 
most injudiciously involved in liti^ion by 
the gwTtniment, militated againBt its settle 



men! ; and the fierce and tui^lent Indian 
race, who had made it a battle-ground for 
over two hundred and fifty years, and who 
had never been conquered, and had no egress 
from their peninsular home, occupied the 
best lands of the state, rendering it impos- 
sible to obtain them. But yet, in spite of 
all these obstacles, a considerable population 
planted themselves in the country. Tho 
territory was just beginning to reap the 
fruits of its American occupation, when the 
desolating Indian war broke out in 1836, 
and continued for seven long years — render- 
ing all habitations out of the limits of the 
occupied parts insecure, and destroying all 
the improvements which had been •under- 
taken. In 1843 this war terminated — and 
the Seminoles, after a struggle of nearly 300 
years, were forced to yield to their destiny, 
and were nearly all transferred beyond the 
Mississippi. 

Thus the population of Florida had, up to 
1842, undergone four entire revolutions; 
and after having been settled by the Euro- 
pean race for two hundred and eighty years^ 
was forced to begin anew the settlement of 
the country — a series of disasters unpa- 
ralleled in the history of America. ^ 

Since 1842, the actual settlement of tha 
country has commenced, and progressed 
vrith reasonable rapidity, the present popu- 
lation being probably about one hundred 
thousand. 

The health of Florida will very favorably 
compare with any other portion of the 
Union — having no diseases except slight 
fevers, and that concomitant of all new 
countries, fever and ague. The ratio of 
mortality is believed to be unusually small ; 
while many instances of great longevity are 
presented. 

The lauds of Florida are almost iui trener* 
i$y and are very curiously distributed, and 
may be designated as High Hammock, Low 
Hammock, Swamp, Savanna, and the dif* 
ferent qualities of pine land. 

High Hammock is usually timbered with 
live oak and other species of oak, magnolia, 
laurel, dec., and is considered the best de- 
scription of land for general purposes. 
Low Hammoeky timbered with uve oak, 
water oak, and subject to overflow — usually 
needing drainage, but when drained, pre* 
ferred for sugar. Of this description of 
land, requiring more or less drainage, larg« 
bodies exist in the state. Saparnna^ on the 
margin of streams and frequently in do* 
tached bodies— usually very rich alhtviums, 
and susceptible of being cultivated in dry 
seasons, and yielding largely : ditching ai^ 
dyking would render much of it available. 
Mar^ Bawaama*, upon the borders of tide 
streams, when recudmed, are ver^ vahiablt 
for rice or cane— some land of this descrip* 
timi^ opoii the Tonaka, having yielded abov» 
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thxM hogiheads of magtat to tho Mn. Flnt 
olaM pine Undfl are generallj preferred by 
■mall planten to any other, and they have 
been found productive and valuable, ijideed, 
it ie believed that the pine lands of Florida are 
superior to any pine lands in the South for 
their fertility, yielding good crops in their 
natural state, and when trodden by cattle, 
becoming equal to rich hammock land. I 
have seen, thus early in the season, cane 
having above twenty joints and well matured, 
grown upon Florida pine lands ; and the 
sugar made from such lands is generally of 
superior quality. The hammock lands, when 
cleared, make excellent crops at all seasons. 

The chief staple of Flonda, at present, is 
ootton — the region west of the Suwanee cul- 
tivating the upland, and the. eastern potion 
of the state producing sea island, of a quality 
bringing from 20 to 30 cents per pound the 
last season, the coast usually producing the 
first quality. 

The sugar cane will, however, in a few 
years, become the staple of the peninsula, 
which, from its climate, soil and focilities, is 
peculiarly adapted for its cultivation. It is 
now cultivated for home consumption by 
almost every planter, small and great ; but 
the exp^e of machinery, and the time re- 
quired to get under way, has deterred many 
uom abamloning their cotton to raise cane. 

Previous to the Indian war, a large num- 
ber of sugar plantations had been established 
on the eastern coast of Florida, upon the 
Halifax, Matansas, Tomaka and Hillsbo- 
xouffh rivers, where the lands are principally 
the heaviest live oak hammock, and by their 
advantageous situation upon navigable 
streams, are very suitable for cane. The 
cultivation was carried on successfully ; and 
had not the Indian war desolated the country 
and entirely broken up these establishments, 
the sugar crop of Florida would now have 
been a large one. The interior of the pen- 
insula is well adapted to the cane, as b, in- 
deed, the whole peninsula extending south- 
ward from lat. 30 to kt. 23 ; Florida ap- 
proaching most nearly to the temperature of 
Cuba of any part of the South. La^ds suit- 
able for the cultivation of sugar, may be pur* 
chased at the present time at very low 
prices, from the government price of $1 25, 
to 95 and $10 per acre, in private hands, ac- 
cording to their situation. Even the old 
plantatioos, with their improvements, may 
now be bought at from $5 to $10 per acre ; 
but as the country becomes settled, of course 
lands will rise in value. 

Cattle are among the most prodactive 
■onroes of income to the Floridian. The 
vast ranges of unoccupied land givo the 
greatest abundanoe of perpetual veraure and 
gteen pasture, and tney double in three 
years, and may now be purchased in any 
fiiantityat$6pMhead. Swine ar« #quaU^ 



profitaUot faquirmg little care or ittctttiwi. 
Horses aikl mules are also raised, withoot 
care or expense. 

Tar ana turpentine, which were in Bri- 
tish times extensive articles of export, hav* 
been neglected for a long period ; but tli0 
profitable operations of North Carolina haivs 
recently awakened renewed attention to this 
branch of manufacture, and shipments made 
from the St. John's last season, it is said, 
have proved profitable. 

Rice has also been neglected, as a staple, 
since the days of British cultivation, when it 
was raised to a considerable extent The 
lands suitable for its cultivation are abundaot 
along our rivers and streams ; and when oar 
popiuation is sufiiciently dense to develop al 
our resources, it will, no doubt, be one ot^km 
most important branches of culture. 

Fish, oysters and turtle, abound in the 
greatest profusion, and the Havana fish maiw 
ket receives a large portion of iu siqq>iiat 
from the coasts of Florida. 

The oak, cedar, and pine of Florida, an 
becoming valuable for shq)ment. The navy 
yards have drawn their supplies of live oak, 
for many years, from our forests ; and the 
diminution and hiffh prices of pine lumber 
at the North, are bringing our yellow pine 
into ^at demand, and its shipment is ra- 
pidly increasing. 

Ajnong the various miscellaneous artidee 
which have been found well adapted to the 
country, may be mentioned the orange, le- 
mon, banana, olive, hemp, palma Christie 
benne, arrow-root, cassava, indigo, dec. 

Take it all in all, Florida, at the preeent 
time, affords as good an opening to the 
Southern planter desirous of changing hie 
location, as any portion of the Union : and 
indeed our partiality would lead us to say 
that, taking into view its splendid climate, 
tropical latitude, facility of water oommum- 
cation, the fertility of its soil and the low 
price of its lands,, that it afibrds stronger in- 
dooemoits to the prospective settler, than 
any other portion of the South, and that 
capital and enterprise will make it a greet 
state. 

FLORIDA— Its Pboductiows.— The cli- 
mate of South Florida may be at once set 
down as the most desirable winter eiimate in 
the United States, presenting to the invalid 
of the north, a desirable retreat fircmi the rude 
blasts peculiar to that region. The Miami, 
on Key Biscayne Bay and Key West, may 
be considered as most desirable points for 
establishing the necessary facilities for the 
encouragement of visitors of that class, num- 
bers of whom annually go on to Cuba, and 
other West India Islands, but who wonld be 
induced to stop in Florida, were there pro- 
per accommodations. No place pnssoseoi 
greater advantages for fishing, boeting , dco^ 
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than those mentioned. At Miami, on Key 
Biscayne Bay, has been stationed, during the 
past eighteen months, a company of United 
States troops, and it has been a matter of 
surprise to the surgeon, that he has had no 
case of sickness amon^ the soldiers during 
all that time. The mhabitants, some of 
whom have resided there for many years, are 
all grateful witnesses of the remarkable 
healthfulness of that vicinity ; and although 
the summers are warm, the air, during the 
entire day, is fanned by the easterly winda 
prevailing in that season, and rendering it 
comfortable for the laborers to pursue their 
vocations at all times. The writer would 
here remark, that this class of men, of whom 
he employs many, are universally more 
healthy and robust than in any other region 
he has any acquaintance with. This, in con- 
nection with other and peculiar advantages, 
make it emphatically the home of the man of 
slender means and enterprising disposition. 

Dade County, stretching along the Atlan- 
tie seaboard, between lat. 25 and 26 degrees, 
possesses an excellent harbor for vessels 
drawing nine feet water, with a light-house 
at its entrance, on Cape Florida, marking 
the channel into the bay, (Key ]3iscayne,) 
which extends for a distance of thirty miles 
in a northerly and southerly direction. Nu- 
merous streams discharge into it from the 
Everglades, on all of w£ch is water-power, 
controlled generally at no great expense, 
with a fall of about five feet, which may be 
employed for arrrow root or lumber mills. 
The necessary supplies for running either, 
are to be found directly on the banks of the 
streams. The land on the west side of the 
bay is gently elevated, commanding a de- 
lightful view in many places. An opening 
directly through the Keys to the Gulf, ena- 
bles vessels to be seen in their course, north 
or south. These points are desirable places 
for building, and in the immediate vicinity is 
found a spontaneous growth of arrow root, 
inviting the man of enterprise to avail him- 
self of the water-power so abundant, or of a 
small steam-engine or horse-power, with 
which he may, with little difficulty or ex- 
pense, prepare for market an article yielding 
one hundred dollars to the acre. This may 
create a sensation of doubt in the minds of 
some, and may suggest the inquiry, if such 
be the case, why has it so long remained 
unknown, and the country comparatively 
unoccupied 1 To this the writer will attempt 
no reply, further than to allude to the neigh- 
borhood of that curse of Florida, theSeminole 
Indians, and that Dade county has been the 
scene of bloody encounter and massacre. 

The southern portion of this county com- 
prises numerous Keys, stretching along the 
Florida Reefs, and terminating at Tortugas, 
in Monroe county ; and it may not be amiss 
hsrs to remark, that the reservation of these 
22 



Keys by the general government is calculated 
greatly to retard the growth of that portion 
of our state. They should be open to settle- 
ment, and be subiect to pre-emption claims, 
as all other public lands, and soon a hardy, 
enterprising people will occupy them, pro- 
ducing plants peculiarly adapted to their 
light vegetable soil. Those plants are clear- 
ly pointed out by nature's unerring hand, 
wherever the original growth is cleared away, 
by the spontaneous growth of the bird pep- 
per and the gherkin, in the greatest profu- 
sion, both extensively in demand for pick- 
ling. On these Keys alone may be raised a 
sufficient quantity to supply our entire home 
market, for which large quantities are annu- 
ally imported from Africa, South America, 
dec. They are in bearing the entire year, 
and yield a perpetual liarvest 

The palma Christi, the plant from which 
castor oil is made, peculiarly adapted to this 
kind of soil and climate, grows continuously 
for about four years, and becomes a large 
tree, in constant bearing, ripening its rich 
clusters of beans in such profusion, that 
from some experiments made by the writer^ 
he is satisfied that one hundred bushels may 
be made annually from an acre, and their 
product of oil two gallons per bushel. An 
enterprising citizen of Key West is about to 
establish machinery for engaging in the bu- 
siness, and it may be safely predicted that 
castor oil will become an important staple 
product of South Florida, its climate secur- 
ing to the cultivator so great an advantage 
over regions where the plant is merely an 
annual. 

The sisal hemp plant is growing through- 
out these counties, and is natural to the 
whole southern part of the Peninsula. With 
the aid of labor-saving machinery, in dress- 
ing out the fibre, and manufacturing the 
hemp, there is no doubt it could be made a 
profitable pursuit, even in competition with 
the native labor of Mexico. 

The Florida Keys furnish an immense 
field for the manufacture of that great neces* 
sary of life, salt — which is now made upon a 
large scale by an estimable citizen of Key 
West, superior in quality to Turk's Islands 
The plan of evaporation is by solar heat, in 
large basins, from whence it is pumped by 
wind-mills into elevated vats, with temporary 
covers, where it is granulated and made ready 
for market. Large quantities are annually 
shipped from Key West to New-Orleana, 
and other southern markets, where a con- 
stant demand exists for all that is made, and 
at a price that has enabled the proprietor to 
establish it as a permanent business, that 
may be largely extended. Many of the Keys 
in the vicinity present the same advantages 
as the one referred to, and with the neces- 
sary capital, any man of enterprise and per- 
severanoe would here find a chance for ift- 
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irestment that eotild not fkil of secoring a 
jU0t reward for his eflfortS) while to the state 
the results are of immense importance, in 
view of the great consumption of an article 
which may be produced to an extent so un- 
limited within our borders. 

The entire region of pine woods, from 
Oape Sable to near Indian River, presents a 
bountiful growth of compty, the root from 
which the arrow root is made, and it may 
be claimed that its importance to the state of 
Florida is second to no other plant adapted 
to her soil and climate. One of its peculiar 
dfaaracteristics is that of production, without 
care of planting, as the scattered seeds and 
the parts of roots left in the earth in the 
process of digging, shoot forth, and in two 
years, without any care, present a more 
bountiful growth than the original. Doubt- 
less the quaUty and amount of the roots 
Would be improved by cultivation, and as the 
plant is susceptible of introduction into all 
the pine lands south of twenty-eight, and 
perhaps thirty degrees, experiments are re- 
Commended, with the view to extend and 
•eoure to Florida, at the earliest day, the 
treat advantages promised by the growth of 
this plant. It is proposed to forward to the 
Agricultural Board at Tallahassee, for dis- 
tribution, a sufficient quantity of seed, that 
each of the middle and southern counties 
lliay make the trial, and in the month of 
April they may be expected, when they may 
be planted at any period of the summer. The 
manufacture of arrow root at Miami has 
llow become an established business, yielding 
to the conductor, with the aid of necessary 
machinery, three dollars ]per day as the re- 
iQlt of each man^s labor, with a ready market 
for all that is made ; and as the production 
and consumption have greatly increased du- 
ring the past year, we hazard nothing in 
predicting that they will continue to do so, 
tuntirthis shall become one of the most im- 
portant products of the state. Its quality as 
March is well ascertained to be superior to 
that produced from either wheat, corn, or 
potatoes, vast quantities of all of which are 
yearly consumed in the manufacture of that 
necessary article ; and when it shall become 
known tbat an acre of our poor pine land 
will produce as much starch from this plant 
M can be obtained from a similar surface 
ftem either wheat, com, or potatoes, the 
ffrowth of the best lands of the north, it will 
Ee clearly seen that capital and labor roust 
always find a certain and profitable invest- 
*liient in this branch of industry so peculiar 
to our climate. 

In connection with this portion of the 
Peninsula, the important fact should not be 
•verlooked, that a large portion of the Ever- 
glades are within its border ; and as that ex- 
tensive region of swamp land is now the 
fvoperty of tke state, it 1» confidently hoped 



that measures will soon be taken to i 
from overflow so valuable a portion of tropin 
cal territory ; and the writer would hero re- 
mark, that an extensive observation of tbat 
region during a long residence at Miami, has 
convinced'him of the perfect feasibility of 
the project, and that it is only a question of 
time and money. The Everglade region is 
of vast importance to our state, covering as 
it does an area of about one hundred and 
sixty miles long by sixty broad, and shoold 
be at once examined and surveyed witk re* 
ference to draining. All former reports on 
that subject have neen decidedly ^vorable ; 
and in view of reclaiming so much tropical 
territory, early action is veiy desir^le. The 
writer would suggest that deepening and en- 
larging the natural outlets, with the opening 
of some additional ones atfavorable points, 
would, at no very large cost, as compared 
with the immense advantage, be the means 
of preventing any large accumulation of w»- 
ter, as the overflow is believed to be caused 
entirely by the rains ; and so vast is the 8nr» 
face confined to almost a dead level, that the 
natural outlets are insufficient to draui it 
off. 

Much valuable timber for ship-boilding 
and cabinet work is growing in Honth Caro- 
lina, such as live oak, dog-wood, Sec., modi 
of which is annually used at Key West, 
where many small vessels have been boilt 
during the past year. Mangrove is of an 
abundant growth, and furnishes excellent 
timber for constructing foundations in water 
for wharves and other structures, while the 
bark is an excellent substance for tanning 
leather, or for dyeing. Box-wood, mastic, 
satin-wood, crab-wood, and Kgnum vitc, are 
all found in quantities throu^out the Keys 
and the southern pait of the state generally. 

Indigo, of spontaneous growth, is foaoA 
throughout a large portion of the state, and 
is extensively manufactured and used in fa- 
milies, but there does not appear to have 
been any effort made to introduce it as sn 
article of commerce. As the plant is pecu- 
liar to our pine-woods soil, its importance 
deserves some experiment, to ascertain if it 
may be profitably cultivated and manu&o- 
tured. Will hot some enterprising citizen 
give the subject the necessary attention t 

The various tropical fruits are all adapted 
to this southern portion of Florida, and many 
of them can be made profitable lor export : — 
such as the lime, guava, citron, lemon and 
cocoa-nut. The lime is now an abundant 
crop, and shipments of them to Charieston 
and Savannah have netted twenty dollars to 
the barrel. The product per acre may seiely 
be estimated at thirty barrels. Preserves 
made from the three first-named fruits wn 
always in demand, afid may be prepared for 
market extensively. The pine-appSe is soo- 
ceesfuily cultivated at India River, and elfaar 
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places, but as it requires a peculiar soil, it is 
confined to certain localities. Many points 
of this region are adapted to the plantain, 
banana, orange, <&c., where future efforts, 
governed by experience and discretion, will 
doubtless cause them to become established 
products. 

We would refer to the efforts and state- 
ments of a lamented citizen of Fhjrida, mur- 
dered at Indian Key by the Semi notes, ond 
who was rewarded oy Congress for his zeal 
in introducing tropical plants. From his great 
skill and experience, he shoald be considered 
the best anthority as to the future prospect 
of our state in the production of all toese 
♦ laxaries of life. From long observation, the 
writer is conyinced, that while abundant op- 
))ortunity exists for employment in producing 
some of the great staples of commerce, Na- 
ture, with a bountiful hand, has also provided 
a sufficiency of soil, from which to obtain all 
the necessaries requisite for the wants of the 
settlement. Gentlemen of worth, who have 
been long residents of Florida, are well aware 
that previous to the Indian war, by which 
cor sonthern counties were depopulated, the 
sweet orange tree was found in many of those 
counties: as Orange, St. Lucie, Dade, and 
Hillsborough, in vigorous growth, and bear- 
ing bountifully their peculiarly rich and lus- 
cious fruit. These trees were mostly de- 
slroyi'd during that memorable period ; and 
the great uncertainty as to the safety of life 
and property, has since prevented much at- 
tention to that, or any other branch of culti- 
vation. There is now, however, in progress 
of growth, several young and thrifty orange 
groves at Indian River, Tampa, Manatee, and 
other places, proving the soil and climate 
well adapted to the production of that most 
profitable, and always desirable luxury. 

It is only requisite that citizens should 
enter the land, clear it, and plant their trees, 
keeping them clear of all other growth for a 
space of about six years, and they may enioy 
a harvest as rich as a choice vein in Califor- 
nia. But it will be asked, what will enable 
persons to live through these six years with- 
out capital 1 The answer is, that in none of 
these southern counties is there a spot where 
the spontaneous products of the earth and 
water do not afford a very comfortable live- 
liliood, without what may be called labor in 
obtaining them ; and we need not point out 
to the man of industry and enterprise, the ad- 
tan tage thus conferred, while he, with sys- 
tem and energy, applies himself to some of 
the various opportunities, holding forth a 
ready and prontable reward for his labor. 

The banana, the plantain, and various 
other fruits, are being successfully cultivated 
ftt various points; and when we take into 
consideration the fact that the soil of South 
Florida is so various, presenting here a black 
vegetable mould, there a yellowish clay soil, 
m again light sandy loam, or clear sand, it 



will at once be seen, that where so large a 
portion of the surface remains untried, it U 
difficult to attach to separate localities of Uiig 
great and extended field, the importance 
which they may justly claim. We will state, 
however, that where this luscious fruit, the 
banana, has succeeded best, at New River, 
Indian River, Miami, Key West, and other 
places, it has always been a deep, rich vege- 
table soil, not too dry; and in all such soils, 
in any county south of 28®, it will undoubt- 
edly become a profitable article of cultiva^ 
tion. In view of the large quantity of this 
fruit annually imported, it is recommended 
that more strenuous efforts be made to intro- 
duce and extend it wherever it may be done. 
Too rich a soil cannot be had, and cultivators 
should look well to manuring wherever there 
is any deficiency of strength in the soil. The 
Everglades, whenever drained, will famish a 
larce amount of soil adapted to the plant ; ' 
andf may we not confidently look forward to 
the period when so great a luxury shall be 
furnished to the neighboring cities fix)m our 
own state ? 

Officers of the army, eniployed during th^ 
Indian war in the Everglades, report having 
visited a large island known as Sam Jones, 
on which was a large and beautiful growth 
of banana and cocoa-nuts, of the correctness 
of which there is no room for doubt ; and 
may not this be taken as a test of the impor- 
tance we should attach to that extensive r^ 
gion, now the property of Florida? 

Cocoa-nuts are found to be adapted to 
nearly all our varieties of soil, and may be 
raised in the greatest abundance with the 
necessary care of planting. This article hpjB 
been sadly overlooked, for the reason that the 
plant requires some nine years* growth before 
It yields any fruit. But this should never be 
considered as a reason why it should be ne- 
glected. Let every person who clears a 
piece of ground, put into it a few of these 
valuable plants, and in a few years we shall 
find them important as a source of revenue 
to the state. Neighborhoods near the salt 
water are found most desirable for them, and 
in these locations they will soon, by the rapid 
unfolding of their elegant fan-like leaves, add 
beauty to the scene, and at the proper time, 
a never-failing, and almost never-ending 
source of profit will be the result 

In regard to the culture of sugar in South 
Florida, it is well known that the seasons are 
at least from four to six weeks longer than 
in the best sugar lands of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, which had been considered the best 
in the United States; but owine to the lia- * 
bility of frosts, it has been conceded that they 
lose at least one crop out of every four ; for 
in what they consider a favorable season, they 
are compelled to commence grinding Aeir 
cane early in October, and before the cane 
matures. In the counties of Levy, Hernando, 
Orange and Hillsborough, (to say nothing of 
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the coanties further sonth, where the season 
is still later.) they do not commence grinding 
until the last part of November; and at the 
last season, the planters on the Manitee did 
not Bnisb until the middle of February, giv- 
ing them three raonihs to gather their sugar 
crops in. A planter last year made, on the 
Manitee, thirty thousand pounds of sugar 
from ten and one-eighth acres. The cane ma- 
tares and tasfiels there every season, which is 
conclusive proof, that no other part of the 
United Slates possesses the same advantages 
for the culture of cane. There is, beyond a 
doubt, in the couuties of Levy, Hernando, 
Orange and Hillsborough, at least 170,000 
acres of the Iiest sugar lauds in the United 
States, eutiiely uncultivated. 

We foel that we have already made this 
communication of a somewhat lengthy cha- 
racter, yet we are constrained, in justice to 
' two other branches of employment, in prose- 
cution of which South Florida has a large 
interest, to devote some further space to a 
cursory glance at their respective merits and 
advantages. The first is the great interest of 
cattle-raising. Already has this branch be- 
come of great importance, and may be greatly 
extended, for which there is abundant range 
in the lower counties. In sonie o( thete coun- 
ties there are no cattle at all, as in Dade, al- 
though the range is of the freshest kind du- 
ring the entire year. A most desirable mai'ket 
for lar^e numbers can bo bad at the Bahamas 
and West India Islands, and at Key West. 
The proximity of Miami (with an excellent 
harbor) to these places, would give a very 
great advantage in supplying those »narkets 
with beef, not only on account of the distance 
and expense, but the beef would be in much 
better condition than after the long passage 
now made from Tampa, Pensacola, New-Or- 
leans, and other places, from which their 
supply is now obtained. We make the sug- 

testion, in the hope that persons who now 
ave large stocks m the northern part of the 
■tate ana in Georgia, may profit thereby, as 
the price of cattle in those island markets 
may 06 estimated at twenty dollars per head 
for two year old steers, and thirty to forty 
dollars for those of three years and upwards. 
It is presumed that at the present session of 
the General Assembly, an appropriation will 
be made to open a road from Indian River to 
that point, when all the difficulties now ex- 
isting will be removed, and cattle will doubt- 
less soon be driven there ; very many of which 
would find a ready sale to persons settled at 
that place, who are now entirely without any, 
owing to the great diflSculty of penetrating 
the hammocks, and crossiug the streams 
which intersect the entire region from the 
Miami to Hillsborough River. 

Id a country where the best orpine timber 
is growing in such abundance, and whose 
geographical features present such great ad- 
tantages for traaiporting it to market, it 



would be saperfloons for tu to dwell apon ita 
importance, as furnishing a ready and certain 
reward for the investment of capital and la- 
bor, either in converting it into lumber, or in 
Llie production of turpentine. It is remarked, 
with some degree of pride, that our state ia 
exporting considerable lumber and turpen- 
tine ; but where one is engaged in either of 
these branches of business, there should be 
at least twenty. There is ample room and 
scope for this increase ; and with our ready 
access to the coast, this should be the great- 
est exporting state, for these two important 
articles of commerce, in the Uuion. There 
has never been devoted to these important 
branches of industry anything like the atten- 
tion they demand ; and our state is still sadly 
in want of saw-mills throughout her lengin ^ 
and breadth, save perhaps at one or two 
points, as at Pensacola and Jacksonville. 
With the abundant supply of timber, we 
hope soon to see enterprising men engage in 
reaping the harvest that is presented every- 
whero throughout South Florida, where there 
is not, at this day, within our knowledge, a 
solitary saw-mill. 

Turpentine-raaking is receiving some at- 
tention in the western part of the state, 
where its profits are so largo as to draw off 
attention from the culture of cotton, even 
at high prices; and when we consider 
the enormous consumption of rosin and tur- 
pentine, and the large extent to which they 
may be produced in South Florida alone, we 
need only look to an accession of laborers in 
this productive field, for it to become a most 
valuable and important resource of the state. 

We have made industrious researches after 
some authentic tabular statements in regard 
to the heat and cold of South Florida, and 
the only one within access is a series of ob- 
servations made by the late Dr. Perrine. at 
Indian Key, duriog several years following 
1830. At that place, in latitude about 25 
degrees north, the average range of the ther- 
mometer, during a series of years, was found 
to be 76 degrees, aud never descending to 
freezing pi)int. The entire region, embracing 
all south of latitude ^8 degrees, may be 
claimed as entirely exempt from frost. Per- 
sons now living at Key West, Miami, Tampa, 
and other places, and who have been many 
years in Florida, have never known a sum* 
cient degree of cold to injure the most deli- 
cate plants. With such mildness of climate, 
and a widely extended primitive soil, may 
we not expect, as we have certainly every 
reason for hope, that South Florida will soon 
become, what Providence in its wisdom 
seems so emphatically to have designed it to 
be, the Garden of America ? 

In glancing over this view of South Florida, 
we are forced to one conviction, that with 
such great aud important advanUges of cli- 
mate— 4uch varieties of soil, covered with a 
spontaneous growth of products of greater 
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▼alae than many that are now being calti- 
▼ated in other states — with her streams and 
bays abounding with every variety of fish 
and tartle — her forests enlivened by all the 
Tarietiea of game common to the South ; — 
with these and other advantages, we look to 
the future history of Florida with conscious 
pride, believing that her course is onward ; 
and that it is only necessary that she arise in 
her yonthful might, and put forth her ener- 
iries, to show to the world, that wiihin her 
borders exisU that which will make her one 



introduced, is mentioned caoutchouc, or 
Indian rubber; the cochineal nourishing 
species of prickly pear and others ; the 
fibrous agaves, yielding sisal hemp ; tea 
plant, which will thrive in the arid soils of 
the tropics, and might be produced profitably 
at one half the rates levied on foreign teas ; 
mulberry tree, of Manilla ; indigo, already a 
wild plant ; the grape vine of Campeachy, 
which on the poorest calcareous soils of 
Florida might yield fruit to ripen in every 
month of every year ; coffee, tobacco, sugar. 



of the brightest stars in the galaxy of states, ^lack pepper, pimento, cloves, cinnam^on, 
Oar Citizens have only to employ the means ginger, pine-appIe, medici 



iKrith which they are abundantly provided, 
for the constmction of rail-road and steam- 
boat routes within and around our borders, 
by which they will remove one of the great 
obataclefl to immigration, and soon we shall 
find our promising state the recipient of a 
thrifty and prosperous people. Other states 
well understand the importance of creating 
(acilities for travel ; and knowing its influence 
in extending to thinly populated regions the 
benefits of emigration, have made it a promi- 
nent policy to encourage all such enterprises ; 
and shall we not profit by their numerous 
examples? There is roach capital now 
within our state that could be thus very pro- 
fitably employed. And we would suggest a 
liberal policy towards the encouragement of 
all capitalists, who, with the laudable desire 
to shorten the route between our great north- 
ern cities and the Mexican Gulf, propose to 
construct rnil-roads across our state tor that 
object. The speedy accomplishment of such 
enterprises cannot but result greatly to the 
prosperity of odr state. 

FLORIDA— Climate, Etc.— It will be 
remembered that in 1838, Dr. Henry Perrinc, 
U. S. consul at Campeachy, addressed a 
number of interesting letters to government 
relating to the various species of tropical 
plants of great value, capable of being do- 
mesticated and yielding abundant returns in 
Florida. Some of them were addressed to 
the committee of agriculture in Congress. 
Dr. Perrinc urged the establishment of a 
nursery for these plants in the peninsula of 
Florida, and argued enthusiastically for the 
ultimate effects upon that territory and the 
Union. A favorable report upon his me- 
morial was prepared by Senator Lynn, of 
Missouri. 

Without pausing to discuss the matters 
involved in this transaction, it is sufficient 
to note some of the points that were chiefiy 
urged. It was stated that the tendorest 
plants of the tropics would flourish in 
Florida; that this unimproved territory will 
sustain.productive plants for food, medicine, 
and art, which grow in air, water, on rocks 
or trees, in marshes or moving sands ; that 
the tropical regions may bo improved for all 
species of vegetation. Of plants to be 



ginger, pine-apple, medicinal roots, etc., etc. 
Whatever may be thought of Dr. Perrine's 
views in relation to Florida, whether wild 
and impracticable, or capable of bein^ at all 
carried out, one thing is very certain, his 
letters are most interesting and full of ma- 
terial. Wc present his tables of tempera- 
ture and rain, from many observations : 



KcyWwl 
Mmo 

January 69 

February... 70.. ,, 

March 7S. . .. 

April 75.. . 

May 79.. . 

June 81 



TEMPBSATURB. 
HaTMta 



Mmu Matt 



..71 
..75 

..77 
..78 
..81 
..81 



July 82 80 

August... 81 80 

Sept 77 79 

October... 74 75 

Nov 70 78 



January 28-29, 1836, coldest night ever 
known, thermometer falls to 44 degrees ; the 
greatest heat is 90 degrees. 



Four years. , 



FALL OF BAIV. 
N0W-OrlMM 

47.35..., 



Koy WmI 
...31,389 



But we give the paper promised in tha 
opening paragraph : 

The climate of East Florida will be con- 
sidered in this place, only in so far as 
relates to the vegetable productions. In this 
respect it has been spoken of in extravagant 
terms, from which it might be supposed that 
every kind of vegetable growth, indigenous 
to all regions between Hudson's Bay and 
Cape Horn, flourish alike, side by side, 
spontaneously. But the climate has been 
praised, in an especial manner, as proper for 
all the tropical staples and fruits. A Mr. 
Carver is quoted by one writer, as saying : 
'• So mild is the winter that the most deli- 
cate vegetables and plants of the Caribbee 
islands experience not the least injury from 
that season ;" and a Mr. William Stock is 
made to say, " This country will produce all 
the tropical plants and staples by the side of 
those belonging to a northern climate." It 
is proposed to notice the winter climate of 
iilast Florida. 

In the year 1765, John Bartram states, that 
** on the 3d of January, being on the St 
John's River, north of Lake George, the ther- 
mometer was at ae*', wind N. W., the ground 
was frozen an inch thick on the banks ; this 
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was the fatal nigkt that destroyed the lime, 
citron* and banana trees in St. Augustine/' 
Williams says : " In 1774, there was a snow 
storm, which extended over most of the 
territory. In February, 1822, the cold was 
so intense in West Florida, that all the fruit 
trees were killed to the ground ; but this 
season was comparatively mild in East 
Florida. On the contrary. East Florida suf- 
fered exceedingly from a violent frost on the 
6th of April, 1828 ; on this bitter night crops 
of cotton, corn, and fruits were all destroyed. 
The thermometer at Six Mile Creek, on the 
St. John's, stood at 27°, and the ice made an 
inch thick. The crops of corn and cotton 
were cut off as far south as Tomoko. Dur- 
ing the month of February, 1835, East 
Florida was visited by a frost, much more 
severe than any ben)re experienced. A 
severe north-west wind blew ten days in 
succession, but more violent for about three 
days ; during this period the mercury sank 
seven degrees below zero. The St. John*s 
River was frozen several rods from the shore, 
and all kinds of fruit trees were killed to the 
ground ; many of them never started again, 
even (rom the roots. Frost is felt at some 
seasons in every part of Florida, though not 
usually below latitude 27°.*' Vignoles says : 
"The nipping of the white frost is occa- 
•tonally rait so far as the extreme capes of 
Florida, though not an annual visitant." 
Below, the lowest degrees, in the years 
mentioned,at several points^onthe peninsula, 
are given. In the years omitted, no obser- 
vations have been published : 

St. Augustine, lat 29<' SO' ; 1826, 83'' ; 
1828,30°; 1830,30°; 1841,24°; Pilatka. 
lat. 29° 38'; 1840, 28o ; 1841, 27« ; Fort 
King, lat. 29® 12' ; 1841,22°. Farry gives 
the annual ran^e of the thermometer at 
Fort King, as follows : max. 105<», min. 27®, 
range 78«. Tampa, lat. 27^ 48' ; 1826, 28° ; 
1827, 26*> ; 1828, 40^ ; 1829, 28^ ; 1830, 30® ; 
1840, 38° ; 1841, 30®. Sarrasota, lat. 27o 
20' ; February, 1841, 30*». 

From the above, it is evident that the 
coast of Florida has a much milder climate 
than the interior ; for Fort King, which is 
more than half a degree south of St. Augus- 
tine, has nevertheless a much more severe 
climate, as will be still farther shown. In 
February, 1841, the frost was so severe on 
Pease Creek, in lat. 28**, for several nights 
in succession, that thick ice was formed, 
an 1 the horses' hoofs clattered on the frozen 
gljund as loudly as at the North in the 
severe cold of November. No observations 
were made with the thermometer. This 
frost must have extended several miles 
lower, or at least to lat. 37'', as it is seen 
that on the western coast, (in a milder cli- 
mate,) at Sarrasota, (lat. 27® 20'.) the ther- 
mometer was down to 30**. The Atlantic 
coast has also a much milder winter climate 



than the C^If coast, as is evident from the 
following table, which shows the mean 
annual range of temperature at the per- 
manent military stations in East Florida : 

St. Augnatine, Atlantic, lat. M© W. 92*». . 89«. . 53« 
Port King (interior,) lat. a9*» IS*. . . . 105 . . »7 . . 78 
Tampa, Gulf, lat. 27® 48' «» .. 35 .. 57 

It appears, then, that the winter climate 
of the coast on the Gulf is more severe thaa 
that of the Atlantic coast, and that of the 
interior is more severe than either. The 
eastern coast is wanner in winter than the 
interior, in consequence, no doubt, of the 
Gulf stream passing northward through the 
straits of Florida. But whatever the causey 
it is certain that the cold of the interior is 
much more severe than on the coast, and 
that the winter weather is colder on the 
western than on the eastern side of the 
peninsula. Scarcely a year passes at Tampa 
Bay without ice, and the bodies of the orange 
trees are all seared from the effects of the 
cold winds. I trust it has been made 
apparent that tropical fruits and staples will 
not flourish above lat. 27**, notwithstanding 
the stories of Mr. Carver, and the reports 
floating up and down in the writings of 
travelers and speculators ; and Williams 
makes the parallel of 27° the limit for tropi- 
cal productions. 

It is onlv below the 27th degree of latitude, 
(constituting South Florida " tropical'* is a 
misnomer designed to mislead, for no part 
of the territory is within the tropics,) if at 
all, that the tropical fruits can be raised to 
any degree of perfection. But a small part 
of South Florida is entirely exempt from 
frosts, except it be the southernmost islands 
and points, which are, with very little 
exception, both dry and barren. The guava, 
plantain, banana, lemon, lime, citron, date, 
mango, cocoa, <&c., can be raised in South 
Florida, and perhaps the pine-apple and 
some other West India fruits. But nearly the 
whole of Soutb Florida is occupied by the 
Everglades. " South of latitude 28°," says a 
recent writer, *' Florida consists of a vast 
morass called the Everglades." **That part 
of the Peninsula of East Florida.'' says 
Williams, that *' lies south of the 28th de- 
gree of latitude, declines toward the centre 
in the form of a dish, the border of which is 
raised toward the coast. This vast basin is 
filled with marshes, wet savannas, inter- 
sected by extensive lakes and lagoons, form- 
inff a labyrinth, which, taken together, is 
called the Everglades.*' Behind Cape Florida 
it approaches within twelve miles of the 
coast, it then passes round to near Cape 
Sable, and up the western coast. All this 
country, (not including the eastern coast of 
the peninsula,) containing the district al- 
lotted to the Indians, has been officially 
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ptommiieed by Gen. Worth as of no valae ; 
and the only part of the narrow belt of land 
eorrounding the Everglades, which is of the 
least consequence, is that on the eastern 
coast. On the narrow strip surrounding the 
Ererglades, allowing for the present that the 
southern and western portions are of some 
value, must be raised all the tropical pro- ! 
ductions of Florida. It can be seen by a 
glance at the map that the quantity of cul- 
tivatable land below the limit of black frost 
is small indeed. It is said that the Everglades 
can be drained. It matters not ; for if they 
are, they will be as worthless as before, on 
account of their insalubrity. 

Some space will now be devoted to the 
general productions of East Florida. 

Sugar^ where the quality of the land will 
allow of its cultivation, is undoubtedly the 
most certain crop among the staples. 
Florida is superior to Louisiana for the sugar ^ 
cultivation in this respect — the season is | 
longer, which allows the cane to ripen | 
higher before the occurrence of frost. Vig- 1 
noles says : ^^ It is perhaps the fact that the i 
exhausting vegetation of this article may not 
allow a profitable planting of it upon the same 
lands, more than two or three years in sue- 
cession ; yet, as it may be raised on the pine . 
lands, a change of fields is easy, and at- ! 
tended with but little comparative trouble ; i 
and by suffering the lands to lie fallow, or 
by a judicious succession of crops, it will not 
require a very extensive tract to establish a 
sugar plantation. Perhaps it may be thought 
that Florida presents but little to tempt the ' 
large sugar planter : granted, but it is I 
undoubted that if the culture of the cane | 
should be adopted on a small scale, the labor 
would be amply repaid." The rich swamps 
and hanunocks, after having been properly 
prepared, will doubtless raise su^ar crops in 
succession, but the pine lands will soon be- 
come exhausted and worthless, unless ! 
highly manured. The plantations of Gen- ' 
erals Clinch and M'Intosh, near Fort Drane, , 
which were never considered of inferior soil [ 
compared with Florida land in general, were , 
exhausted at the time they were abandoned. | 
Williams says : ** All our good lands produce i 
*ugar-cane as well as any other crop, and it I 
is more certain and more valuable, in most | 
places. Besides, there can be no danger of 
glutting the market with sugat.'* But he is in 
great error when he says that cane is culti- 
vated with more ease than corn, because it 
does not require so much hoeing. 

Cotton. — So many errors have been propa- 
gated in relation to the culture of this article, 
especially the Sea Island variety, that a more 
extended notice will be taken of it than 
would otherwise be necessary. Several 
months since, a writer in the National 
^i^^igenccTf with the signature of "A 



Physician," made use of the following l«iv 
guage: 

** It is now esublisbed b«yond a doobt, that tliS 
Sea Island, or long staple eotton (the production of 
which has heretofbre been confined to a few sniall 
Islands In South Carolina and Georgia,) will grow 
luxuriantly even in the very centre of the penhl* 
sula. A superior quality of this article has besa 
produced on the Suwanee, and in the very centre 
of Alachua, as well as on the eastern coast. This 
important fact is no doubt attributable to the almost 
irregular position of Bast Florida. The importance 
which the production of this valuable staple must 

f[ive to East Florida, will be duly estimated when ft 
8 considered that it can be cultivated there without 
the fear of competition. The few islands In South 
Carolina and Georgia which yield this staple, are 
now so nearly worn out, that their average product 
per acre does not exceed one hundrea and flftr 
pounds, and there is no other portion of the United 
States, with the exception of East Florida, where it 
can be produced. Neither can it be produced in 
Texas, in Egypt, or in India ; and it is more than 
probable that there is in no part of the world a coun- 
try of much extent, so well adapted, both in climate 
and soil, to the production of this staple, as East 
Florida. It is a fortunate circumstance, too, that 
the northern portion of East Florida, which is the 
least adapted to the production of tropical staples, 
is better suited than any other part of the territory 
to the cultivation of Sea Island cotton." 

He says, in another place : *^ If we cnlti- 
vate an acre of second-rate pine land in Sea 
Island cotton (a staple which grows every- 
where in East Florida), the average product 
will be three hundred pounds, which, at the 
average price of twenty-five cents, will 
amount to seventy-five dollars, which ex- 
ceeds the yield of South Carolina in this, its 
most valuable staple." 

I deny that Sea Island cotton can be nti«- 
ed in the interior of East Florida at all. Now 
for my authority. Williams, the eulogist of 
Florida, whose testimony is therefore the 
more valuable for my purpose, says : 

" Sea Island cotton is pectUlarly adapted to oqr 
seacoast and islands, and although good crops may 
sometimes be made at some distanee in the country, 
yet they are uncertain, and always degenerats in 

{proportion to their distance (k'om the sea. Oar 
slands and coast are made up of the debris of sea 
shells, a small portion of clav and vegetable matter, 
with a large portion of sUieious sand. The larger 
the proportion of vegetable matter and cUy, the 
larger is usually the crop of cotton, but the less of 
these matters contained in the soil, the finer and 
more glossy will be the staple of the cotton, and no 
Icind of manure has been found that will increase 
the quantity, without, at the same time, iujuring the 
quality of the cotton, except it be sea-weeds, or 
marsh mud." 

The best planters do not average more 
than three acres of cotton to the hand. The 
best land will produce, in good seasons, one 
bale to the hand, but in general half that 
quantity can be depended on. The value pf 
this crop depends, more than any other, on 
the manner in which it is handled and put 
up for market. The crop is liable to many ao- 
cidents. The caterpillar sometimes destroys 
whole fields in one night. The red bug 
pierces the pod and discolors the cotton, and 
heavy winds destroy the pods ; beside*, it is 
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a tedious crop to clear and prepare for mar- 
ket. It ought never to bo cultivated on lands 
that will produce sugar or tobacco, but to be 
confined to light hammock lands within the 
range of the sea breezes. The Mexican, a 
green-seed cotton, is .still cultivated in the 
country. High oak land is the only kind 
"which produces this crop to advantage, and 
at the price now given, it docs not, iu Flori- 
da, pay the expense of cultivation. 

Sea Island Cotton can perhaps be culti- 
vated on a few of the Florida islands, and on 
a narrow strip of land on the Eastern coasts 
about Indian River. This remains to be de- 
termined. It cannot be raised in the other 
parts of the territory, and least of all in the 
northern portions of East Florida, which are 
the least adapted to the production of Florida 
staples. It cannot be raised in the very 
centre of the Peninsula. In the cotton mar- 
ket, Florida and Upland cottons are always 
classed alike, and as bringing about the same 
price. I do not believe that the " second-rate 
pine lands^^ will produce "an average of 
three hundred pounds'* of any kind of cot- 
ton "per acre." Williams says that "the 
best lands will produce, in good seasons, one 
bale to the hand, but in general, one-half 
that quantity can be depended upon," and 
that " the best planters do not average more 
than three acres to the hand." From the 
" best land," then, in " good seasons," ac- 
cording to Williams, one acre will produce 
150 pounds (allowing the bale to contain 450 
pounds), which, at 9 cents per lb. (a high 
price), amounts to $13 60. Allowing 600 
pounds to the bale, the product of one acre 
(200 pounds) is S18. Even if we allow the 
whole 300 pounds per acre, the product will 
amount to only $27, and at 8 cents (a fair 
price, a ^eat one though), to only 824, in- 
stead of $75, as set forth by " A Physician." 
Any one may see by the price current for 
the last two or three years, that Florida cot- 
tons have brought only 7j^ and 8 cents. So 
much for Florida Sea Island cotton, which 
cannot be raised in the interior, and on but 
a small portion of the coast, if at all. 

FLORIDA. — The Everglades of Flori- 
da, AND THE Prospect of reclaiming them 
INTO Gardens for Every Variety of the 
Fruits of the Tropics, &c. — We have, up- 
on three occasions, presented to the readers 
of the Review elaborate sketches of Florida, 
historically and productively, in almost every 
interesting particular. Our first paper (vol. 
Iv, 38 p.) was based upon the History by Dr. 
Monette, and the United States Census of 
1840 ; the second (in the same volume, p. 
245), upon the Report to Congress by Dr. 
Henry Perrine, and private information ; the 
third was the able production of E. R. Fair- 
banks, Esq., one of the citizens of that state, 
and ii the leading article of our fifth volume. 



These sketches have left little yet to be pre- 
sented in regard to Florida that is truly in- 
structive and valuable, except what we hare 
been fortunate enough to find in a volnme en- 
titled "Everglades of the Peninsula of Flor- 
ida," and for which the country is indebted 
mainly to the efforts of the Hon. J. D. We»- 
cott, jr., who has kindly furnished us a copy. 

The volume contains first, a Report frxnn 
the Committee on Public Lands, urging a 
donation, by government, to the state of 
Florida, of the Everglades existing in the 
southern part of the peninsula, of inftnense 
extent, filled with islands and covered with a 
large sheet of water, on condition that they 
be drained and reclaimed. The committee 
present a letter from Mr. Walker, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, approving the euggea- 
tion, and from the Commissioner of the 
Land Office, to the same efifect. From this 
last, it appears that the whole area of the 
Everglades is about 7,800,000 acres of land 
and water, of which 4,800,000 are always 
inundated and ineapable of reclamation, 
1,000,000 acres only occasionally covered 
and of doubtful recovery — and the remain- 
ing 2,500,000 acres are considered inferior 
and for a great part valueless, although not 
inundated. 

In the tract proposed to be ceded, lies the 
grant already made to Dr. Perrine of 23,000 
acres, and the Aiagon claim, under Spanish 
grant, covering two-thirds of the territoiy, 
but not considered at all valid. 

"The project of reclaiming the Everglades, ** says 
the Commissioner, *' if successful, may reclaim far 
cultivation within the limits of the proposed gruit, 
about one milUon of acres of those lands mm 
covered with water, some continually^ and the resi- 
due occasionally only. It cannot be expected to re- 
claim but a part of the Everglades ; a part of the 
Atsconahoo(k,i>r big cypress swamp, a part oT the 
Ualpatiokee swamp, and the skirt of poor lands oa 
the margin of the glades, covered with wat«r some 
months in every year, and which is very barren. 
iMuch of the subaqueous lands will still remain in- 
undated, and no one can expect that the puts that 
are so drained can all be made susceptible of calti- 
vation.'» 

The bill before Congress makes the grant 
depend upon these conditions : 1. TluU the 
state shall, in two years, commence a series 
of drains and canals for draining purposes ; 
for decreasing the waters of Lake Okeecho- 
bee, dec. ; for draining the Everglades be- 
tween that lake and the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast, so that, if practicable, a communica- 
tion may be made by such canals for vessels 
between the Atlantic and Gulf waters, and 
the whole be completed in ten yeara. 2. 
That one thirty-sixth part of the said lands 
be reserved for public schoolpurposes for the 
inhabitants thereof 3. That government 
shall have alternate sections of such lands 
south of the line as have been completely 
surveyed, &c. 

The most important point, however, in the 
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ooQcUtions of transfer, is that the surplus of 
the lands embraced, after defraying all ex- 
penses, etc., of reclaiming, shall constitute a 
perpetual fund for educational purposes, etc. 
Of this feature we express our warm ap- 
proval. 

The proposed donation to Florida resem- 
bles, very much, that which was made to 
Louisiana, at the last Congress, of a vast 
body of swamp lands, several millions of 
acres, supposed to be within the power of 
recovery without great expense, and to be 
very valuable for agricultural purposes when 
BO reclaimed. Doubtless, immediate steps 
will be taken by the Legislature of the state 
in the premises ; and we desire an opportuni- 
ty of expressing here our ardent hope that 
the educational feature of the Florida act 
will be imitated, and that a largo tract of the 
reclaimed lands — one half-million acres, at 
least — ^will be reserved forever. The pro- 
ceeds of this land fund will suffice for School 
and Univebsitt purposes. The Legislature 
of I^uisiana will then have an opportunity 
of endowing, in a manner becoming of the 
noble institution that was in contemplation 
of the Convention which framed our present 
Constitution, and which was to be located in 
the city of New-Orleans. It can make this 
University one of the proudest and most 
distinfi^uished seats of learning in America, 
and thronged with students from half the 
Confederacy — from the neighboring islands 
and Mexico — if this scheme be but carried 
out, and that, too, wilhoul one cent of expente 
to the state. The grant from government is 
a pure gratuity, and it becomes a liberal peo- 
ple like ours to use it for such elevated pur- 
poses. Without such endowment, the Uni- 
versity must degenerate into a mere grammar 
school, which its literary and scientific de- 

Sartments are now in great danger of doing, 
espite of the handsome structures that have 
been erected, and are in progess. An en- 
dowment of one-half or one-quarter million, 
perhaps, acres of the reclaimed lands would 
produce an annual revenue of 840,000, the 
least cost at which a splendid institution can 
be sustained, including halls, observatories, 
libraries, cabinets^ apparatus, and needy 
scholars, of whom any number may be in- 
structed free. Lmiisiana would have just 
reason to be proud of such an institution in 
her great city.* 

But to return to Florida, Mr. Bucking- 
ham Smith, who was employed by govern - 
ment, in 1847, to "make a reeonnoissance 
of the Everglades, etc., makes a report, 
from which we digest many important parti- 
eulars. It appears that there is a faint trar 
^tion the Spaniards contemplated more than 
a century ago the draining of the Everglades, 

* The reader will see this edacational movement 
set forth at large under the head of "Commercial 
Edacation in UniTertlties.** 



and actually undertook it, and some of the 
works, it is supposed, were discovered in 
the late Indian war. During the British 
possession of Florida, De Brahm, an expe- 
rienced engineer, made surveys of the east- 
em coast, and some of his maps, notes, etc., 
are in the collections of Peter Force, Esq., 
at Washington, and many others among the 
papers lately brought over from England by 
Massachusetts. 

The Everglades extend from the southern 
margin of Lake Okeechobee some ninety 
miles to Cape Sable, the southern extremity 
of the peninsula of Florida, and are in width 
from thirty to fifty miles. Their waters are 
fresh, and are in depth from one to six feet. 
Lake Okeechobee is a largo body of water, 
thirty miles in diameter, and subject to con- 
tinual overflow. The geology of the south- 
em portion of the peninsula comprises 
oolitic hme rock, filled with shells and corals, 
porous, easy of excavation, and on exposure 
to the air hardens and becomes usefiil for 
building purposes. It oontributes to the fer- 
tilibr of the soil. Along the eastern yerge 
of the glades are spots of wet and black prai- 
rie land, and also between them and the 
sea. Other spots are covered with pine 
trees, imbedded in a dark soil of vegetable 
mould. Dryhammocks exist, too, with vari- 
ous descnptions of trees. These lands 
would all be valuable. 

To reclaim the Everglades and the neigh- 
boring swamps, it is proposed to tap uie 
Lake Okeechobee by canals, etc., as its 
waters are supposed to be elevated at least 
twelve feet above the waters which shall 
furnish an outlet and a reservoir, and the 
whole expense at the highest figure is put 
down about $500,000. 

" Whatever may be," says Mr. Smith, " the latent 
and dormant resourcea of this re^on ; however 
irreat the capability or its being advantageouRlv im- 
proved, and however valuable it may be made by 
the enterprise, energ>' and industry of the American 
agriculturint, if encouraged, or even given a fklr 
chance, by the government ; yet, hitherto, no proper 
opportunity has been offered tor the development of 
those resources and capabilities. Whilst in the pos- 
aession of the savages, even when under the do- 
minion of the Spaniards, who possessed little agri- 
cultural enterprise, and whose attention was 
directed elsewhere ; during the short period it was 
in the hands of the English, suffering not merely 
fW)m neglect, but pressed down by the most iniquit- 
ous policy ; from its discovery by Ponce de Leon to 
the present day, with but brief e.xcepiiona, the 
theatre of savage war, and bloodshed and desolation; 
in the eighty years preceding its acquisition by the 
United Sutes, twice changing owners, inhabitants 
and policy ; tor some lime the resort of the rovers of 
the sea, or the little less scrupulous cruisers of the 
many different flags which the revolutions of the 
present century occasioned ; and, when acquired by 
the United States, assigned as a kind of prison 
boimds to the Semlnoles they foiled to remove or 
subdue, it would have been wondrous indeed, had 
it become more important, in any respect, than it is 
now generally regarded." 

The action o£ government has not been 
fiBLTorably felt in the settlement of South Flo- 
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rida, and the whole number of whitei on the 
peninsula now, below •the northern part of 
the Everglades, does not exceed fifty. At 
Koj West there are about 2000, and occa- 
sional settlements on other keys. 

During the Florida war, the butcheries 
of the Indians, the murder of government 
officers and of Dr. Perrine, drove nearly all 
the settlers to Key West ; and the location 
since, of some of the Indians in the penin- 
■ula, is calculated to deter settlement for a 
long time. 

The government has commenced at Key 
West and the Tortugas extensive fortifica- 
tions for the protection of the vast conunerce 
of the country passing in that quarter, and 
to give us the command of the Gulf, the 
Straits of Florida, and perhaps, eventually, 
by our navy, of the Caribbean sea. A nu- 
merous population in the vicinity of these 
fortifications, is much to be desired; and 
they would, from the character of the coun- 
try, resort to the seas and the fisheries, and 
become in the event a nursery of southern 
seamen. Such a population, it is said, 
would diminish the dangers of vessels pass- 
ing along the straits and navigating the 
Gulf, and prevent losses in property, which 
are now more than one million of dollars per 
annum : since more extensive and accurate 
knowledge would thereby be generally ac- 
quired of the reefs and coasts and of their 
continued changes ; and the superior facility 
of obtaining pilots and other aid, that would 
be afforded by such settlements, would be 
valuable safeguards. 

The fisheries of Florida, too, would be 
promoted, which within the last fifteen 
years have become of some consequence, and 
are valued at about ,8 16,000 annually. The 
British have ever eagerly sought a participa- 
tion in these fisheries for the Bahamians. 
The salt resources of the islands and keys 
are equal to the demands of the whole 
Union. 

The Everglades are thus described by Mr. 
Smith: 

*^ Imagine a vast lake of flresb water extending in 
every direction, flrom sbore to shore, beyond the 
reach of human vision— ordinarily unruffled with a 
ripple on its surfhee— studded with thousands of 
islands, of various sises, (h>m one-fourth of an 
acre to hundreds of acres in area, and which are 
generally corered with dense thicliets of shrubbery 
and vines. Occasionally an island is found with 
lofly pines and palmettos upon it, but oflener they 
are without any ; and not unusually a solitary ma- 
jestic palmetto is seen, the only tree upon an island, 
as if to guide in approaching It, or as a place of sig- 
nal or look out for its former denizens. The sur- 
rounding waters, except in places that at first seem 
like channel ways, (but which are not,) are covered 
with tall saw-grass, shooting up its straight and 
slender stems Arom the shallow bottom of the lake, 
to the height, often, often feet above the surllice, and 
eovering all, but a (bw rods around, fW)m your view. 
The water is pure and limpid, and almost imper- 
ceptibly moves, not in partial currents, but, as it 
seems, in a mass, silently and slowly to the south- 
ward. The bottom ot Uw lake, at the distance of 



(h>m three to six tdtiL is covsrsd witli • dspo«it of 
decayed vegetable substance, the accumulated pro- 
duct of ages, generally two or three feet in depth, oq 
the white sand. and rock that underiies it, over tbe 
entire surfkce of the basin. The flexible grmam^ 
bending gently to the breexe, protects the water 
from its influence. Lilies and other aquatic flowers, 
ofevory variety and hue, are to be seen on every 
side, in pleasant contrast with the pale green ofttie 
saw-grass ; and, as you draw near an island, tbe 
beauty of the scene is increased by the rich fbUage 
and blooming flowers of the wild myrtle and the 
honeysuckle, and other shrubs and vines that gene- 
rally adorn its shores. The profound and wild eoU- 
tudes of the place— the solemn silence that pervades 
it, unless brolcen by the spfSshinK of a paddle of the 
canoe or light batteau, with which only can you tra« 
verse the Pahayokee, or by the voices of jonr 
^'compagnons du voyage,*' add to a wakened and 
excited curiosity, feelings bordering on awe. No 
human being, civili7.ed or savage, uihabits the se- 
cluded interior of the glades. The Seminoles reside 
in the region between them and the Gulf. Except 
for an occasional flight of an eagle or a bittern, 
startled by the strange invaders of their privacy, or 
for a view of the fishes in the shallow waters, glid- 
ing BwiAly away f>om your boat as it goes nesr to 
them, your eyes would not rest on a living thing, 
abiding in this wilderness of "grass-waters,* 
shrubbery and flowers. Reflections upon the pssi 
history of the regions around you, unbidden, force 
themselves upon the visitor to the interior of the 
glades. On these islands, in ages that have long 
since passed away, the haughty and forocioos Carib 
cacique dwelt. 



'* He and his people were driven from their 1 
by more powerful people, who were, in torn, 
pellcd by stronger foes. Here the daring and reck- 
less buccaneer, of later times, came, after his craise 
for plunder, to revel in safety upon his unhallowed 
spoils. Once in this secluded spot, the CathoUe 
missionary pursued the heavenly vocation of teach- 
ing the benighted pagan the truths of the gospel ; 
and here he sealed his devotion to his God by yield- 
ing up his life to the vengeance of the infidel savage. 
Part of these*glades are new in the alloUed distriet 
of the wily and intrepid Arpiarka, the chief of those 
of his tribe that fought so fiercely and so obstinately 
in resisting the enforcement of the policy of the 
Federal Government of removing them west, snd 
who finally succeeded in constraining the United 
States to abandon that policy, and to allow them to 
remain still longeron the hunting-grounds, and near 
the graves, of their fathers. The recollection, also, 
that the sacred name of " Laguna del Espirita Sam- 
10" was given to this region by the Spanish dis- 
coverers, is not without influence upon the visitor. 
The eflbcts of such a visit to the Pahayokee upon a 

Rerson of romantic imagination, and who indulges 
is fancies on such subjects, it may be presumed, 
would be somewhat poetic. But if the visitor is a 
man of practical, utilitarian turn of thought, the 
first and the abiding impression, is the alter worth- 
lessness to civilized man, in its present condition, 
for any useful or practical object, of the entire re- 
gion. A solitary inducement cannot now be oflbred 
to a decent white man to settle in the interior of the 
Everglades ! Some of the islands mav be fertile, 
but their inaccessibility, except by small boats, and 
the entire isolation from society their residents 
would have to encounter, would deter most men 
(who did not desire to avoid his fellows either from 
misanthropy, or fear of justice for crimes committed) 
from making the glades their homestead." 

Whether the Everglades can ever be 
adapted to the culture of sugar, rice, tobAoeo, 
cotton or com, is undetermined, althou^ 
many think that they can. Tropical ihuts 
ma^, however, be cultivated, and the re- 
claimed swamps will possess advantages for 
any of the above products. The work of 
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drainiiiff would reclaim also the lands for a 
hundred miles on the Kissime, River, and 
those to the north-westward of the lake. 
We agree, therefore, with Mr. Smith : 

•* The citizen, whether In exeentive or legislitive 
•tatlon, or without either, who tneceeds in making 
m for cultivation, eren if but partially, a region 
equal in extent to either of the three smallest states 
of this conrederacy, now as useless as the deserts 
of Aftica, will earn a rich meed of praise from the 
people of Florida and of the Union. The Ever- 
glades arc now suitable only for the haunt of nox- 
ious vermin, or the resort of pestilent reptiles. The 
statesman whose exertions shall cause tne millions 
of acres thev contain, now worse than useless, to 
teem with the products of agricultural industry— to 
be changed into a garden, In which can be reared 
many and various exotics, introduced for the first 
time tbr caltivation in the United States— whether 
necessaries of life, or conveniences, or luxuries 
merelv ; — that man who thus adds to the resources, 
wealth and independence of his country — who con- 
tributes by such means to the comforts of^ls fbUow- 
men, will merit a high place in public (hvor, not 
only with his own generation, but with posterity." 

The views of the same gentleman in re- 
sard to the action of government in obtain- 
ing valuable seed, etc., we also indorse to the 
full. It is proper, also, that I should advert 
In this report to a subject intimately con- 
nected with the favorable success of the 
primary undertaking of draining the Ever- 
glades and rendering them capable of being 
cultivated profitably. It is the adoption of 
necessary measures by the Federal Go- 
vernment for the procurement of exotic 
plants, seeds and roots, and such produc- 
tions as can be reared there for the use of 
the settlers. Wliilst the manufacturing, the 
commercial, the navigating, the mechanical, 
and in fine every other interest in society 
has been encouraged and fostered, by mea- 
sures adopted with a view of affording them 
direct aid and protection, is it not astonish- 
ing that the agricultural interest of this 
country has been so entirely neglected. Ex- 
cepting the limited assistance given by the 
Patent Office in the procurement and distri- 
bution of seeds, scarcely any attention has 
been bestowed upon this subject by statesmen 
of later years. The Federal Government, 
by means of the navy visiting foreign coun- 
tries, through our ministers and consuls 
abroad, could obtain and distribute properly 
many trees, plants and other productions of 
the forest, field and garden, and introduce 
them for cultivation in those parts of the 
United States best adapted to them. It is 
not doubted that $10,000 per annum pro- 
perly applied, and the plants, seeds, roots, 
etc., distributed among agriculturists and 
horticulturists, rather than theorists — and 
instead of placing them in nurseries and 
show gardens in cities, have them sent into 
the appropriate section of the country, would 
be a judicious measure. Hundreds of valu- 
able productions from Cuba, West Indies, 
Mexico, Yucatan, Guatemala, South Ame- 
rica, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, China, 



East Indies, Africa, now unknown to us, 
could be introduced and cultivated in South 
Florida, etc., etc. 

In a letter of Col. James Gadsden of 
South Carolma, to Hon. R. I. Walker, he de- 
monstrates the practicability of draining the 
glades, and conceives that it will open to the 
United States the only portion of her terri- 
tory capable of competing with tropical lati- 
tudes in all those productions whidi enrich 
them. Gen. Jessup concurs in their views, 
and adds : The hammocks in this part of the 
country are all extremely rich, and would 
soon be converted into sugar plantations. 
The swamps are generally peat swamps, 
which, if drained, would be soon converted 
into olive, lime and orange plantations, and 
would be ctdtivated by a numerous white 
population, interposed between the free blacks 
of the West Indies and our slaves. Gen. 
Harney, after some able views upon the 
matter, declares if it does succeed, in less 
than five years that region will have, no 
doubt, a population of one hundred thousand 
souls and more. Our coast in South Flori- 
da is now extremely exposed in time of war. 
This population would protect it and afford 
secunty to the whole commerce of the west- 
ern countiT passing along its shores. There 
are other letters from distinguished ofilicers 
of the Topographical Enffineers, the Army 
and Navy, to the same eneot. Mr. Sewall, 
who entered the St. Lucie River firom the 
sea, speaks of the settlers there as engaged 
in the culture of tropical plants, and the 
turtle fishery. They are endeavoring to 
get in pine-apple plants, and many were 
already matured. He saw the cocoa-nut, 
guava, lemon, lime, orange, banana, tama- 
rind, etc. Sisal hemp is found wild. Sugar 
cane matures and tassels like com, a yard 
long. 

A Committee of the Legislature of Flori- 
da say : " The United States pay to the 
West Indies, to South America, to the 
Azores, to Portugal, and other tropical 
countries, a large amount annually for their 
products. South Florida is the only part of 
the United States where such products can 
be raised. With the exception of coffee, 
tobacco, suffar, tea, black pepper, it is be- 
lieved, wiui proper encouragement, an 
amount equal to the entire amount imported 
into the United States would be raised in 
South Florida." The arrow root produced 
is equally as nutritious as that of Jamaica or 
Bermuda. In 1844, 25,000 lbs. were made 
in South Florida for shipment. Millions of 
potmds could be annually produced. 

The following in regiud to the Fisheriks 
of Florida, is taken from a report to its 
Legislature : 

" Upward of twenty eastern vessels from thirty to 
sixty tons burthen, with flrom five to fifteen men 
eaeh, are now employed in these fisheries. Several 
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▼esselfl owned by resident dtlcenn of Florida are 
engaged in them. Theae Teasels supply the mar- 
kets oi' Havana and Cuba, generally, with not only 
fresh iiih and roes, but al40 dried and salted fish to 
an imman^e amount. The annual amount paid In 
Cuba to the^ Ashing Teasels, It is believed, exceeds 
$150,000. The retailing of fresh ash in the market 
is a monopoly sold for a larjje amount by the Span- 
ish goyernmsnt there. Those who possess the 
monopoly receive, it is believed, thrice the amount 
they pay the fishing vessels. At present few dried 
or salt fish are taken flrom Florida to New-Orleans 
(br thp western country market or to the northern 
Atlantic cities, as the profits of the Cuba market are 
much greater, and because those now employed In 
those fisheries are not more than sufllcient to sup- 

{>ly thai market. It is anticipated, if properly regu- 
ated, hundreds of thousands of dollars of such fish 
eould be sold advantageously throughout the whole 
Union-" 

WRECKS Olf THE FLORIDA COAST. 
Vftlue of vraMb Salvaifa of 

tu\A cargo. Court- Fxpcnte. 

1844 $725,000.... $07,626 76 $169,064 09 

1845 737,000 69,591 99 105,709 5l 

1816 1,624,000.... 108,992 00 213,423 Do 

To the pamphlet on Florida, Mr. West- 
cott has made a concluding note, which we 
regard important enough to copy : 

" It is not a little surprising that, in twenty-seven 
years since Florida has been held by the United 
States, no complete nautical survey of the Florida 
reef has been made. During such time the ^n7i«A 
government has had ships of war, among them the 
Bustard, engaged for months in such surveys ; and 
even in surveying the harbor of Key West, and other 
of our harbors there ' The charts used by our navi- 
gators are the old Spanish charts and those made by 
the British from 1763-1764, and of the recent British 
surveys alluded to, and compilations of them by 
Blunt and others, all imperfect in many particulars, 
and erroneous in others. We have no or i spinal Ame- 
rican chart of all the reef * and keys. That accom- 
plished and scientific officer at the head of the coast 
survey, Professor Bache, has informed me, that if 
the m:^an» were appropriated by Congress, the en- 
tire reef and all the keys, fVom Tortugas up to Cape 
Sable, could be surveyed in one season. The expense, 
to enable the work to be finished in one season, 
might not full short of $100,000, as to effect it, three 
or four parties of oflloers must be employed. But 
the benefits of such work would greatly outweigh 
this amount, and it will not cost less to devote two 
or three years to it." 

FLOatDA.— Coasts a.vd Keys of Flo- 
KiDA. — S. R. Mrtllory, Collector at Key West, 
thus writes to Professor Bache of the Coast 
Survey : 

•* I deem it unnecessary to state the char- 
acter and extent of the immensn and increas- 
ing commepce, which passes through the 
narrow strait between the Florida and the 
Cuba and Bihama shores, as the published 
statistics of the Treasury Department upon 
the subject are familiar to you. In the navi- 
gation of this passage, and particularly during 
the summer months, when the trade winds 
are light and rariable, and the rapidity of the 
gulf stream is believed to be aooelerated, 
vessels bound from the eastward to Cuba and 
the south-western Atlantic ports, are com* 
pellnd to hug the Florida shore, not only to 
avoid the stream, but to find an anchorage 
in calm weather, which frequently continues 
•everal days; and both oa their outward and 



homeward voyages, they keep the Florida 
shore aboard, i-effarding the iron-bound ooaato 
of Cuba and the Bahamas as most perilous. 
The Florida reefs, extending from Cape 
Florida to the Tortugas, a distance of aboat 
two hundred miles, subject to violent stornM 
and the action of wayward currents, have 
always proved disastrous to navigators in that 
regiou. The number of vessels publicly 
known to strike unou them, including as 
well those extricated with as without the aid 
of wreckers, is not less than forty-eight per 
annum, or one in every seven days nearly ; 
but it is confidently believed, from reliable 
sources of information possessed by the 
people of the coast, that many others strike 
upon the reefs and get off, of which no ao> 
counts are published. Twenty-two vessels, 
averaging about fifty tons each, are stationed 
at various points along the reefs, and paraae 
exclusively the business of relieving stranded 
property. Many of them are owned by the 
states of Connecticut and New-York ; ther 
are expensively and substantially built and 
furnished, manned by strong crews of from 
ten to fifteen men. and commanded by skil- 
ful pilots, who have devoted their lives to the 
perilous profession of wrecking. These men 
are rarely heard of, and seem to be known 
only to those who have "received assistance, 
or life itself, at their hands ; and yet it is 
thought that few vocations are more essen- 
tiul to the commercial interests of our coun- 
try, and that the Florida wreckers, in charac 
ter and conduct, may compare favorably 
with any other class of seamen in the world. 
They are licensed by the judge of the United 
States district court for the southern district 
of Florida, under the act of Congress of the 
3d of February, 1847. Their claims for sal- 
vage upon the property saved by ihem, are 
adjudicated in this court, and they are held 
to a strict accountability, not only for the 
property taken into their possession, but for 
their personal deportment toward the re- 
cipients of their services. The value of the 
property stranded on the reefs and carried 
into Key West, during the present year, can- 
not fall short of one million of dollars. Dnr^ 
ing Bome years it far exceeds this amount, 
and the value of all the property which 
strikes upon them may be safely estimated 
at two millions of dollars per annum. Dar- 
ing the year 1846, there were fifty-iive ves- 
sels stranded and carried to Key West in dis- 
tress, the aggregate value of^ which, with 
their cargoes, was $1,624,800. Theamonat 
of salvage decreed to the wreckers was 
$108,992. and the total amount of ezpendi- 
tures at Key West by these vessels and oar- 
goes, was $213,423. Of these fifty.five ves- 
sels, eleven were owned in New-Yoric, 
twelve in Maine, seven in Massachusetts, two 
in Connecticut, two in Bhode Island, five in 
Peniisylvania, one in South Carolina, five in 
Florida, and ten in foreign countries. 
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FLORIDA TOBACCO.— We are gratified 
to leam that our Gadsden county friends 
have made fine oropa of tbe valuable tobacco 
which tb«y cultivate ao succeMfuUj ; and we 
are also informed that they obtain a good 
price for the article, purchaBers being reudy 
and anxious to buy, which showa that the 
supply by no means exceeds the demand. 

It ia not generally known in tbe United 
States that th^ tobacco above referred to, 
and which has as yet been grown no where 
to any extent except in Gadsden county, finds 
a ready market m Germany, being prin- 
cipally shipped to Bremen, and pays the 
planter as high as twenty-five cents for the 
first quality. 

What makes the culture of tobacco so 
profitable to the planters, is the fact that it is 
almost a surplus crop — they being able to 
make a tobacco crop, and at the same time 
to make three-quarters of a cotton crop, and 
enough provisions besides. Fodder cannoi 
well be made with tobacco, but the loss of 
this crop may be compensated perhaps by 
the hay, which we learn some of our plant- 
ers manage to cure from the grass to be 
found in the fields. 

Aa yet none but new lands have been cul- 
tivated for tobaooo, the cutpworm prevailing 
to such an extent in the old lands aa to prove 
very destructive to the plant ; we have no 
doubt, however, but tnat the skill and 
energy of onr farmers will enable them to 
provide a remedy for this evil, and that all 
rich and strong land, having tbe right kind 
of chemical constituents in its soil, will be 
made to produce good tobacco. 

What with sugar, rice, indigo, tobacco, 
aea island, and short staple cotton, tropical 
froita — productions which our soil will yield 
and our soil will allow of being cultivate 
with success — the live oak, juniper, cedar 
and pitch pine, of our forests— our turpen- 
tine, and last, not least, our fisheries— -our 
state oflers strong inducements to the skill- 
fill and industrious agriculturists, not to bo 
surpassed by the much coveted Island of 
Cuba, nor by any of the most fiivored re- 
ffiona of the new world. Nature has here 
been lavish of her bounties — ^we only need 
I. the sweat of man's brow to yield rich fruits 
to reward his industry. 

The vaunted advantages held out by the 
friends of Texas, turned the tide of emigra- 
tion away firom Florida. Our Indian war 
did a good deal toward the same result — but 
we are led to think, from what we have seen 
and heard, that " sober second thought" has 
convinced many who passed by Florida to go 
Cuither West, that they erred in so doing ; 
and we are the more convinced that such is 
the fact, from having seen and heard of a 
number of persons, who had been to Lou- 
isiana and Texas and ** located," but becom- 
ing satisfied that Fkurida afibided better ad- 



vantaffes to the planter, have letnmed and 
settled in our state. 

FLOBIDA-^LiMATB, Soil, and Produc- 
tions OP. — It is not merely in tbe tropical 
productions that East Flonda poi^tesses ad- 
vantages over every other state ia tbe Union ; 
it is now established, beyond a doubt, that 
the Sea Island or long staple cotton (tbe pro- 
duction of which has heretofore been confined 
to a few small islands in Sooth Carolina and 
Georgia) will ^row luxuriantly even in the 
very centre ot the peninsula. A superior 
quality of this article has been produced ex- 
tensively on the Suwanee, and in the very 
centre of Alachua as well as on the eastern 
coast. This important fact is, no doubt, at- 
tributable to tbe almost insular position of 
East Florida. 

The importance which tbe production of 
this valuable staple must give to East Flonda, 
will be duly estimated, when it is considered 
that it can be cultivated there without the 
fear of competition. The lew islands in South 
Carolina and Georgia which yield this staple 
are now so nearly worn out, that the average 
product |)er acre does not exceed one hundred 
and fifty pounds ; and there is no other por- 
tion of tbe United States, with the exception 
of East Florida, where it can be produced. 
Neither can it be. produced in Texas, Egypt, 
or India ; and it is more than probable that 
there is in no part of the world a country of 
much extent so well adapted, both in climate 
and soil, to the production of this staple as 
Bast Florida. 

The cultivation of this valuable staple in 
Bast Floridn is well worthy the attention of 
planters in general, but especially of those 
southern planters who are wasting their ener- 
gies in the profiiless production of the com- 
mon short-btaple cotton, which competition 
has already reduct d to so low a price. 

Although the lands of East Florida, which 
yield on the average three hundred pounds 
uf Sea Ulnnd cotton, six hundred pounds of 
Cuba tobacco, and two thousand pounds of 
sugar per acre, can at this time be purchased 
at much lower price than the common agri- 
cultural lands of the northern and middle 
states, or the common short-staple cotton 
lands of the South, it is not in the nature of 
things that such can long be the case. It is 
quite certain, that as soon ns the character of 
these lands becomes generally known, they 
will sell at a price corresponding with their 
intrinsic value, which, as has already been 
shown, is greater than any other lands in the 
United States. 

Besides coffee, cocoa, sugar. Sea Island 
cotton, Cuba tobacco, rice, indigo, arrowroot, 
cochineal cactus, silk. Sisal hemp, New- 
Zealand flax, oranges, lemons, limes, pine- 
apples, ohves, grapes, and other fruits and 
staples too numerous to detail, East Florida 
prodocea oom, potatoes^ tomipa, cfli^bageai 
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and, in sbort, all the Tegetables that are 
known in the northern states. 

The climate of Florida does not allow com 
to be planted so do$e as in the northern 
states, and there are not, therefore, mo many 
bushels produced to the acre. Tbe ffood 
lands in the interior ordinarily produce from 
thirty to forty bushels per acre, witbont the 
aid of manure of any kind : and it is doubtfnl 
whether the best corn lands in New-York 
wonld produce more under similar culture. 
Much more might, no doubt, be accomplished 
by the people of Florida with the aid of ma- 
nnre, rotation of crops, and judicious culture ; 
and it is to be hoped that they will resort to 
these expedients to preserve the fertility of 
their lands from deterioration. 

With regard to roots, it requires the whole 
of their summer in the northern states to 
produce a single crop. In Florida, on the 
contrary, a crop of Irish potatoes, and a crop 
of sweet potatoes or yams, can, with ^reat 
facility, be produced on the same land within 
the year. If Florida cannot rival the North 
in the amount of the production of Irish po- 
tatoes per acre in a single crop, she accom- 
plishes at least as much by priodncing two 
crops within the year on the same land, one 
crop being planted in January, and the other 
in July. But udmitiing that Florida is infe- 
rior to the North in the production of Iri$h 
potatoes, she has still tbe sweet potato or 
yam, (a more valuable root,} which ordina- 
rily produces as much per acre as the Irish 
potato yields in the North. 

There is no soil and climate better adapted 
to the production of turnips and ruta bagas 
than those of E»st Florida. It is common to 
see turnips of eight pounds weight growing 
in poor, sandy soil. East Florida certainly 
surpasses the North in the production of tur- 
nips and ruta bagas, both as to the amonnt 
per acre and the size and quality of the roots. 

With very little care and attention. Bast 
Florida enjoys every delicacy of vegetable 
culture at all seasons of the year. Beets, 
onions, egg-plants, carrots, lettuce, celery, 
cauliflowers, &c., of a superior size and 
quality, are produced with the most indiffe- 
rent culture. Water-melons, cantelopes, 
pumpkins, cucambers, and, in short, every- 
thing that grows upon vines, come to great 
perfection in East Florida. 

But these are subjects of minor considera- 
tion, which serve to convey bnt a feeble idea 
of the importance which its geographical po- 
sition, iu climate, and ito soil, give to Bast 
Florida. The vast amount of soil in the 
peninsula capable of producing Sea Illand 
cotton, Ouba tobacco, and sugar-cane, (all 
objects of human consumption, of the most 
importance not only to tbe oonsnmer bnt to 
the whole country,) and its 6oe adaptation 
of climate to their sucoeasful prodoctiou, 
nuMt form tbe basia of a degree of proaperitj 



far •arpasainfl[ that enjoyed by any of tbo 
states north of her. 

The great advantages to be derived from 
the culture of tbe orange, lemon, and limey 
in East Florida, is a sabject little known or 
appreciated out of the state. It preseata a 
6eld for profitable enterprise tineqoaled in 
the United States. " The insect," which for 
eight years had desolated the beaotifal 
groves of these frnits, which adorned the 
banks of the St. John's, is rapidly disappear- 
ing, and die trees are assammg, once more^ 
their healthy vipfor and beantifhl verdure. 
The crop of frnit this year, I nnderstmnd, 
promises to be an abandant one. 

There is no cultnre in the world by which 
the fonndation for an independent income 
can be laid, at the expense of so small an 
outlay, as the cultnre of the oranseand lemon 
in Bast Florida. The method of establishing 
groves, by transplanting the sour orange 
trees from the hammocks, where they aboaod 
in the wild state, — and which has been in 
saccessful practice for several years, — is <jf 
^reat importance, in the first place, becaoae 
It dons away with the difficalty and expense 
of procuring sweet trees ; and in the aeoond 
place, because the soar trees planted and 
budded will bear mnch sooner than sweet 
trees from a nursery. 

The sour trees may be dog up carefiilly in the 
hammocks at any time from October to June. 
They should be topped about four feet from 
the ground, and carefully planted and wa- 
tered. In about three months, shoots large 
enough to be budded will grow out. The 
bods are taken from sweet trees, and care- 
fully inserted into the vooog shoots, jost as 
peach-trees are buddea at the North. It is 
common for trees to bear the sweet orange 
in eighteen months from the badding. If the 
sour trees aro selected from the hammock, of 
^ood size, (and ihey can be fuond at all sizes,) 
m three years they will be competent to 
bear a thousand oranges each, and will go on 
every year increasing in size and production. 

This culmre is well adapted to persons of 
small capital, whose health requires a i 



dence iu Florida. A snitable piece of land is 
easily obtained, on which provision can be 
raised, and an extensive grove established, at 
a very moderate expense. Bat to formers 
and planters this oalture presents also advan- 
tages over those of any other sonthem state ; 
for, without interfering at all with their agri- 
cultural operations, they can, gradmlly and 
without the outlay of a dollar, plant an oraage 
grove that may ultimately yield more than all 
their other productions. 

The longevity of the orange tree is another 
thing which invests it with a more perma- 
nent charaocer than common fruit trees. It 
lives aad flourishes to a very advanced ase. 
There are orange trees now living hi tbe e»f 
oi Rome that are known to be ante thaa 
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tbvM htiBdred jom old ! So that an orange 
tfrore, whan once established, will not only 
MMt a man's lire-time, bat become a yalaable 
Inberitance for bis children. 

FLORIDA. — SuoxE Lands of Florida. — 
In passing the Withlacoochee, in Benton 
county, we must not fail to notice the larjyfc 
sulphur and iron springs not over a mile 
from the large hanunock we have left (Ten- 
Mile Creek hammock), and not more than 
t^70 from the small one on the south side of 
the river. From these springs to the Cry- 
stal River, a distance of ten miles, there are 
but two small hammocks, and they are not of 
sufficient size to attract much attention from 
th.e sugar planter. 

On Crystal River (the most beautiful pro- 
bably in Florida) there is land enough, it is 
said) for about four plantations. The land 
is similar in character, although thought not 
to be of the first quality, with that of the 
coast lands before described. 

The river is formed by a lake of springs — 
is wide and deep, and is but eight miles 
long. A high roihng pine country makes 
down to its head, and in view of its crystal 
springs, its lakes and islands, its evergreen 
-woods, its Indian and shell mounds, its high 
shell islands at its mouth, its harbor and 
bay, its fish, oysters and turtle, it certainly 
is a most beautiful and desirable place. 
There are no planters upon this river. 

Between the Crystal and Homossassa 
rivers, a distance of six miles, it is a prairie, 
-with the exception of one or two hannnocks, 
one of which is owned by the state. It is a 
question if this prairie would not be a fine 
sugar land, and the most of it easily brought 
under cultivation. 

The Homossassa b another spring river, 
about ten miles long, wide enough for steam- 
boats, with rocky blands, shell islands, 
bayous, cross rivers and salt rivers enough 
for a person residing upon it to lose his way 
even in the daytime. It is beautiful, never- 
theless, and a person would hardly be satis- 
fied after a month's exploration ft abounds 
in fish, and near it there are fine oysters. 
On Its northern bank there is land enough 
probably for three or four sugar plantations ; 
and, on the south side the hammock, is 
about three miles deep, and extends to the 
Cbisewitska River, six miles. Some of these 
lands are rocky, and this is made an objection 
io them ; but although it may be more diffi- 
cult to cultivate, yet the crop of com, pota- 
toes, pumpkins and turnips, and the patches 
of cane, show that the rocks do not interfere 
with their growth. 

There are three plantations upon this 
tiver, but no sugar crop has yet been made. 
About sixty acres of cane have been planted 
this year, but it is intended mostly for seed, 
we presume. 



It should be observed that vessels can find 
safe anchorage off the mouths of these rivers, 
and there will be but little difficulty in get- 
ting the produce to market if once made. 

The Chisewitska is another spring river, 
and is about ten miles lon^. Most of the 
lands upon this river, it is thought, will re- 
quire draining. The hammock upon it ex- 
tends south, so far as has been surveyed, 
two miles. 

The next twelve miles south to the Wee- 
kaiwachee, or Spring C. R., are not much 
known, as no settlements were made between 
the two, and there has been no survey. 
Immediately east of this is the Annuttiliga 
hammock, containing nearly forty square 
miles of h&mmock. This might be termed 
in Florida ** up country ;" but I notice it, as 
no part of this hammock is over sixteen 
miles from barge navigation on the rivers 
Chisewitska and Wcekaiwachee, and neither 
river over ten miles long. 

This hammock is well dotted around with 
permit claims, but the majority of those who 
have settled had not the means to plant ex- 
tensively, and located there on account of 
the prospective value of the land. The re- 
mainder, with the exception of some few 
tracts purchased, has been located by the 
state. 

Many remark that the Annuttiliga and 
Chocochata country is as fine and as desira- 
ble as any in the state ; and if we think rich 
lands, a high rolling country and beautiful 
places for residences a desideratum, it should 
certainly claim as much attention as any 
part with which I am acquainted. 

Chocochata hammock will not probably 
claim much attention from sugar planters, 
although the average distance from the Wee- 
kaiwachee River would not be upwards of 
fifteen miles. 

On the Weekaiwachee River there are good 
lands, but they are mostly unsurveyed. This 
is another spring river, rising in the high 
rolling country, about two mues long, and 
emptying into the Gulf. South of Weekai- 
wachee there are no rich lands north of 
Tampa Bay, a distance of fifty miles, with 
the exception of one or two small hammocks ; 
but it is a very desirable country for raising 
stock. My estimate of the lands adapted to 
sugar culture, in Benton county, is seventy- 
five square miles unoccupied. This, with 
the amount in Levy county, will make two 
hundred square miles. 

I have not estimated in this the small de- 
tached hammocks, nor any pine lands that 
may be used profitably for this crop. I have 
mentioned sugar, as I believe it will be the 
principal product of this section of the coun- 
try, most of which is further south than 
Lake George, and a portion below Lake 
I Monroe. These lands are as well adapted 
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to cottoDf com and tobacco, as any other in 
the South. 

The state owns most of theie lands. Af^liat 
is the best course to pursue to have them 
settled and to enhance their value 1 I propose 
to consider this in a future communication. 

FIRES — Statistics of. — In every city in 
the Union, the fire department has come to 
be of ic^iding importance, and comprises the 
most active, energetic, and valuable citizens. 
They are a surety to our property and our 
lives — the watchmen who snutjf the first ap- 
proaches of danger. 

It is true that their institution is of modem 
date. Other ages had little of the kind. 
The confla<Tration raged at will, and mocked 
the undisciplined etibrts of mere crowds, 
awing them into blind dismay or stupid re- 
signation ! 

The fire or forcing engine is ascribed to 
the inventive genius of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. It is supposed the Romans were ac- 
quainted with some such invention, for the 
letter of Pliny to Trajan complains that Ni- 
comedia was destroyed by a neglect in using 
it. The ancients, however, must have 
made little use of the engine, since it is as- 
cribed as the independent invention of a 
German. In 1518, it was used in Augsburg, 
Germany. tCngines began to be built in 
1667 extensively by Hantsch, and were in- 
troduced into Paris, 1699. These were 
very rude, and it was long after that the air 
chamber was appended. Small engines of 
this construction, weighing sixteen pounds, 
and carried by one man, threw a jet of water 
thirty feet, and this was the model ! The 
hose was invented by two Dutchmen at Am- 
sterdam, and it is said that before its intro- 
duction the city lost 1,024,130 florins in ten 
years, and afterwards but 18,355 florins in five 
years, by fire. Mr. Perkins added the rivets, 
instead of scams. Of the subsequent im- 
povement in the engine, the text has suffi- 
ciently spoken. 

It would be a very interesting paper that 
traced the history of great fires in our own 
and foreign countries. What extraordinary 
statistics of ruin, death, misery, and devas- 
tation ! Our friend has referred to several 
instances, but what are they ; the frightful 
losses that have thus been sustained, who 
can chronicle ! 

Professor Olmstead, of Yale College, we 
have learned, has collected together many 
interesting materials upon this head, in the 
design, perhaps, of contributing a volume to 
the press. The facts and inferences may 
have much practical value. We regret our 
inability to communicate with the professor, 
who might have furnished some interesting 
hints for our note. 

It would not be difficult to determine 



with some degree of aoovracy the annvai 
losses which are sustained in the United 
States by fires, and the whole expenses of 
the fire department. In many of the eitie* 
records are kept. The books of insurance 
companies will show how much they are 
called upon to pay, and some estimate mar 
be made of the ratio of insured and uninsured. 
Statistics of this sort would be of great ralne 
to our insurance companies, and we marvel 
that some one has not collected and arranged 
them in a permanent form. 

Having fallen into something like this 
train of thought, it occurred to us that an 
hour or two might be spent, not unprofil- 
ably, in calling to mind some of these noted 
catastrophes which have befallen mankind. 
Of course it would require volumes to go 
back very far. 

The great fire of London comes in first, 
and has furnished Mr. Ainsworth the 
croundwcrk of an interesting romance. 
Much of mystery hangs over it. Houses, 
towers, palaces, and temples were reduced 
to ashes at a blast. Two-thirds of the ca- 
pital of Europe lay smouldering ! 200,000 
inhabitants fled to the fields to make thmt 
beds or collect their scattered and miserable 
rags ! 

However, we must be satisfied with a 
glance at the losses of the past fifteen or 
twenty years, for these are more within 
memory. They show that even yet, with 
all our art and science, the despot reign of 
fire has not been checked, but mocks and 
bafiles the impotent eflforts of man. 

In the memory of almost every reader, 
are many terrible conflagrations. We shall 
introduce some of the more notable of those 
which have occurred since 1883 in our own 
country and abroad, taking no notice of the 
thousands of minor losses. 

In 1833, two tremendous and unparalleled 
fires swept over Constantinople within a 
week of each other, destroying, the one 
2,500, and the other 850 houses ! 

In 1835, a great fire destroyed 60 or 60 
houses in Charleston, S.C, and the famoas 
old church of St. Philip, consecrated by so 
many memories of olden time. 

In 1835, 15th December, the memorable 
15th— a little spark performed its mission, 
and fifty two acres, closely and compactly 
built, of groat and towering houses and 
stores were swept away in New-York — 648 
buildings ! Who will forget the dismay 
and ruin — EioHTSBif Millioks op Dollaks 
in a few hours — the earnings of years of 
toil and enterprise are gone for erer, and 
beggars created by thousands ! 

But we have no time for these reflections. 
With some pains and labor we have col- 
lected together the diief fires that occurred 
between the years 1836, and September, 
1846, ten years. Such ol them where tbe 
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loM if under $50,000 we omit; and itii 
probable many have eacaped our observation, 
we mean in oar own country, for it is to 
this we particularly confine ourself, where 
the loss haa been greatly more. 

STATISTICS OF FISIS. 

ljBS6— Bowery Tkeatce, New*Yoit, burnt ; 

,, ^ 1«8» $100,000 

" Fire in Qnsbec, 10 balldlngs 300,000 

** Tba WaKBHousbs, LoNi>oif 1,800,000 

** Wsshing ton Post-Offlee, Pstent Of- 
fice ; all models, Ac. ; loss not given 

—at least, we suppose 500,000 

** An llres In Boston together this year 151,000 
" St. John's, New-Branswick, 150 
bttUdlags; loss not given; eotild 
not have been less than $2,000 the 

building 300,000 

" London, all flres thisyoar 8,400,000 

l637->Bowery Theatre, N T., third time.. . 75,000 

1688— CHAA1.BSTON OITK-TBIBD DBSTROTSD, 

1,200 houses ; Insurance companies 

break 4,000,000 

•* Nantucket 150,000 

•* Hudson, N. Y 900,000 

** Boston, 1829... 128 fires ..$112,000 
*' 1830.... 85 « .... 58,000 
" 1831.... 51 « .... 34,000 
" 1832. ...113 « .... 54.000 
" 1833... 144 " ... 04,000 
" 183-1.. .103 " .... .%,000 
" 1835... 155 " ...200,000 
*« 1836... 208 " ... 151,000 
" lfi87....186 « ....167,000 

9yra. 1,143 000^000 900,000 

InsnrsQce effected $470,000 

1838— Mobile, 100,000 100,000 

1839— Port Gibson, Miss., $300,000 ; East- 
port, Maine, half the property of 
town, $24,000 ; Cincinnati, $40,000; 
St. Johns, N. B., $800,000; St. 
Louis, extensive fire, say $100,000 ; 
New- York, theatres, churches, «tc., 
$400,000; Natchez, $70,000; Phi- 
ladelphia FiRB, $1,500,000; New- 
York, $1,000,000; Aiken. S. C, 
$80,000 ; Mobile, awful fire, 500 
BUILDINGS ; loss of property not 
given; we estimate $1,000,000; 

another, 11 squares, $120,000 5,424,000 

** Constantinople, 5,000 houses 23,000,000 

" Prussia, $500,000 ; Quibdo. on Span- 
ish main, merchandise alone 
$ 1 ,000,000— other property perhaps 
$500,000 more ; Chicago, 19 build- 
ings, value per hnps $80,000 ; New- 
ton, N. Y., $70,000 2,150,000 

" In the month of October, this year, 
there were no less than 24 fires, and 
$4,000,000 property destroyed in 
the United States ! 
IWO-New-York, $500,000 ; Yatoo, Missis- 
sippi, half the town burnt— loss 
not stated, must hsTe been at least 
$300,000 ; steamer Lexington, 
200 lives lost on the Sound ; New- 
York, $1,000,000 ; Wilmington, 

N. C, OHB-THIRD or THE TOWN, 

500 buildings, $500,000 ; New-Or- 
leans, St. Louis Exchange, and 
other property, over $2,000,000; 
LouisvUle, Ky., $300,000; New- 
Orleans, $300,000; Penn Yen, 
N. Y., ftSO.OOO ; LouisviUe, several 

flres, $70,000 5,050,000 

** Salenehes, Switserland, 250 houses, 

all but four on fire ; 100 Uves lost. . 1,000,000 
San Fernando, Cuba, entirely ds- 
STROTED, estimated 1,000,000 

23 



1841— New-York, $859,000! Georgetown, 
S. C, $500,000 ; New-York, $200/- 
000 ; St. Johns, N. B., vessels and 
buildings, $1,200,000 ; Harrisburg, 

BNTIRj^LT DESTROYED, SSy $500,- 

« ^000 :...' ;$2,755,000 

" Tower op London burnt, built by 
James II., 300,000 stand of arms 
in it ; value tmknown, suppose .... 3,OOO»Q0O . 
" One-third of Smyrna Destroyed, 
10,000 houses, 40 persons killed, 
20,000 desatute ; loss unknown, 

,«.« ^■"PPS*" \; 0,000,000 

1843-Baion Rouge;La., $100,000; Detroit, 

Michigan, $150,000 ... 250,000 

** In the four years preceding this, 
there were in London, 2,4M flres, 
300 being by bad fire-plaees, 886 
by candles. 
" New- York, 40 or 50 houses, un- 
known, suppose $500,000 : Colum- 
bia, S. C, $200,000 ; Norwich, 
Conn., $100,000; Boston, year to 
1st Sept., 198,000 ; PbUadelphia, 
year to 1st June, $362,000, 189 
alarms in all; American theatre, 
New-Orleaas,loss not known, say 
$100,000 ; Richmond, $800,000 ; 
Morrisville, Indiana, town nearly 
destroyed, say $200,000 ; New- 

York, $850,006 1,885,«H) 

" Hamburg, OBRMAifT, four bats* 
FIRE— 61 streets, 120 lanes, 1,992 
houses, 498 smhU bouses, 468 cel- 
lars, 3 churches, 800,000 volumes, 
4,000 machine models ; fire seen 
100 miles i total loss estimated 

„ over 30,000,000 

" Koseger, Germany, 179 bouaes, un- 

^ known, suppose 1,000,000 

" Kamens, Gennany, nearly deetroy- 

ed, suppose 500,000 

" Liverpool, great warehouse 2,700,000 

" Rheinbaok, Germany, half destroy- 
ed, suppose 

1843— Newborn, N. C, $100,000 ; Tallahas- 
see, Fla., $500,000. every store 
and shop ; FaU River, $400,000 ; 
Yalparaiso, Chill, $915,000; Bal- 
timore, whole year, 153 flres, say 
$100,000 ; Boston, whole year, 

$140,000 .2,155,000 

** Himordia, France, town deatroyad, 

suppose 600,000 

" Kingston, Jamaica, 1,340 houses, 
besides out-houses ; loss not stated, 

must be at least 2,000>$00 

1844— New-Orleans cotton press and cot- 
ton 700,000 

" Canton, China, 1,500 houses; loss 

not stated, must be 5,000,000 

" Reached, Persia, dbstrotbd 2,500,000 

" New- York, whole year to 1st Aug., 
$78,000 in buildings, $173,000 in 
ftarniture, d:c. ; In 1843, it waa 
$72,000 by first and $178,000 by 

last 500,000 

" Guadaloupe 1,000,000 

" Ship and cargo, New-Orleans 120,000 

1845— Great Pittsburoh firs — 29 
squares, 1,000 houses, a mile of 
surface, one-third of city, 56 acres 

of buildings 8,479,«50 

" Pittobargh, 30 to 40 buildings ) -»», „^ 

" New- York, 100 buildings ) 500,000 

" Quebec, great fire— 1,630 houses, 

46 human beings destroyed 

" St.Johns,N. B 800,000 

*' Mantansas, Cuba l,90OiO0O 

" FayettevUle, N. C, in ruiits 500,000 

*' Quebec, another great fire two 
months after last, 2,000 houses ; 

losses by both flres 8,900,000 

« Nsw-London, Conn., $500U)0Q : Bar- 

badoea, W. L, $2,000,006: 2,500,000 
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1845-«SXAT risi » Niw-Tou, 540 build- 
ings 10,000,000 

" New- York, $100,000 100,000 

*< Another obkat fieb in Smtbna~ 
one mile and a half of town de- 
stroyed ; loss, estimate . . . .; 2,000,000 

** Canton, China, 1,S59 PERsoivt de- 
BTROTID by the borning of theatre. 

*' Bordeaux, France, in Brandy 000,000 

1840— Theatre, Quebec, 50 lives; La 

Prairie, Canada, $250,000 250,000 

In three months, 1845. the losses in 
U. S. by fire were $15,000,000 ! 

Total in 10 years $137,802,950 

Thug, from an imperfect view of a period 
of ten years, hurriedly collected, and taken 
only from important points, regardless of 
thousands of minor losses, we have one 
hundred and thirty miliions of dollars in pro- 
perty and eflects, committed to the devouring 
element. But this cannot be supposea 
more than half the truth, considering Europe, 
Asia, and America, throughout all tms period, 
and taking into account the smaller losses, 
and that immense class of losses not noticed 
At all in our calculations, viz. : those which 
grow out of the interruption of trade, etc., 
etc. We have, then, in a fair estimate, 
$275,000,000. Two hundred and seventy- 
Jive miUtons of dollars lost to the world from 
1836 to 1846, by the ravages of fire alone — 
an average of $27,000,000 a year ! sufficient 
to pay ul the expenses of the American 
government in the same time ; e^ual to the 
whole foreign commerce of the United States 
for one year ; one fiilh of the whole annual 
product of the United States in agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce ; more than our 
whole hanking capital from Maine to Lou- 
isiana; sufficient to purchase the absolute 
necessaries of life one year for all the in- 
habitants of the Union ; double the cost of 
all the railroads in our country ; more than 
the total of all state indebtedness! W'ho 
•hall liznit the ravages of this amazing influ- 
ence. 

It will be observed of the catalogue of 
fires before given, that $37,000,000 of loss 
occurred in our country, being an average of 
$3,700,000 a year, which mi^t be consider- 
ed a fair average calculation annually for 
every period of ten years. Now, when it is 
considered, as before remarked, what numer- 
ous losses, direct and indirect, have not been 
chronicled by us ; to which, were the whole 
expense of the fire department added, and 
all expenses of engines and machinery, and 
police, the average loss by fire during the 
tast ten years will not be rated lower than 
$8,000,000 or $9,000,000 annually, and the 
average losses for years to come not less 
than $5,000,000 or $6,000,000, an amount 
sufficient to carry on the railroad proposed 
from Lake Michiran to the Pacific Ocean, as 
fiist as labor could urge it ! 

In the tables we havo given it most be re- 
garded extraordinary that fires have, as it 



wer«, a contagious chaiaoter, and occ\ir tt 
times almost simultaneously in difierent 
parts of the country, and often in the same 
place. Thus, we have two vast conflagra- 
tions in 1832 in Constantinople ; two great 
fires in 1839 in Mobile, within a few days of 
each other ; $9,000,000 of loss in the single 
month of October, 1839, in different parts of 
the Union ; two enonuous fires in Quebec, 
1845, almost the same month, and in three 
months, in the United States, in 1845, up- 
ward of 13 or 14 millions of dollars destroy- 
ed ! In cities, too, certain districts appear 
to be &ted. We have known a square burnt , 
three times to the ground in four or five 
years. Doubtless these are not all remarka- 
ble coincidences and inscrutable providences. 
The hand of man is not always idle ! 

The great fire of London is said to hsve 
been predicted long before by xeaUms eootli- 
saying enthusiasts, and occurred almost in 
the terms of the prediction. 

But this interesting subject we must leave 
to the reader. It is capable of ^reat exten- 
sion, and we should be pleased if some one 
would resume it in our pages. For example, 
could we have the statistics of losses by fire 
since the Revolution, or in the history of our 
great cities, the loss of life, eto., how inter- 
esting and valuable this may be, and then 
the results of insurance companies, the 
losses and profits, the fire department, the 
fires at sea and by lightnings—what a wide 
subject is there here. 

GEORGIA* — Situation, BoirnnjiRnEs, 
Soil, Productions, Minbbals, Resources, 
dtc., &c. — Georgia extends from the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, on the north, to the Okee- 
feenokee Swamp on the south, and from the 
Chattahoochee River on the west, to the Sa- 
vannah on the east. From South Carolina, 
on the east, it is separated by a line running 
from the mouth of the Savannah River up 
that stream to the confluence of Tugaloo 
and Keowee, and thence along the most 
northern branch of the Tugdoo until it in- 
tersects the northern boundaries of South 
Carolina. From North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee on the north, it is separated by a 
line commencing on a summit of the Blue 
Ridge, where the same is crossed by the 
d5th degree of north latitude, and terminating 
at Nickajack. From Alabama, on the west, 
it is separated by the Chattahoochee, running 
firom its southern boundary up to a position 
near West Point, and then by a line running 
thence directly to Nickajack. Several at- 
tempts have been made by commissioners 
to settle the line between Georgia and 
Florida on the south. All attempts at a 
definite settlement have, as yet, failed. This 



* " StatisUcs of tlic State of Georgia,** bj Geons 
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KnO) however, in somewliere near a direct 
eoune from the mouth of the Flint Rhrer to 
the source of the St. Mary's, thence along 
that stream to the point where it empties in- 
to the ocean. 

Georgia is situated between 80<> 91/ 39^/ 
and 350 north latitude, and 81<> and 84o 53/ 
96^ west longitude from Greenwich, and 3^ 
40' and 70 39/ 26/' west longitude from 
Washington City. 

Its length from north to soath is S73 miles. 

Its breadtti from east to west is SM '* 

Square miles 63,397 J« «* 

Aens 40,574,400 " 

** No state In the Union presents a richer field (br 
the geologist than Georgia. With a territoi^ em- 
iMracing the southern extremity of ihe great Atlantic 
chain of mountains, extending across them to the N. 
W. into the valley of the Mississippi, running to the 
8. W. isto the cretaceous slope of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, 9ni occupying along its eastern boundary a wide 
belt ot territory, it contains most of the important 
geological formations. 

<' Commencing at the Atlantic Ooaan, and spread- 
ing out from 100 to 150 miles to the west, an exten- 
sire plain of a tertiary formation t'xw^ from the level 
of the sea, and gradually swells up to a height of 
about 500 feet, at a line passing near the head of 
nsTigation of the rivers Savannah, Ogeechee, Oconee, 
and Ocmulgee, where it meets a primary formation. 
Between the Ocmulgee and Flint rivers it leaves the 
primary formation to the right, and rests on the cre- 
taceous from a point nearly midv^y between Macon 
aikl Knoxville, by a line running in a S. W. direc- 
tion to another point between Petanla Creelc and 
Fort Oaines on the Chattahoochee river. 

" Bounded by the last mentioned line to the S. E.. 
and by the southern edge of the primary, as indicated 
by the heads of navigation in the Flint and Chatta- 
hoochee rivers, the crttaceoua formation extends 
from Alabama into Georgia, forming an acute tri- 
angle. The primary^ or non-fossiliforous, bounded 
on the east by the tertiary and cretaceous forma- 
tions, as described above, crosses the state from N. 
B. to S. W., with a width of 160 miles at the north- 
em limit, and 100 at the southern. The Blue Ridge 
range of mountains passes near its western edge, 
tnd forms the most elevated land of the slate, vary- 
ing in height from 1,200 to 4,000 foet. From this 
crest there is a gradual descent to the east, by a 
series of parallel and Undulating ridges, until the 
tertiary plain is reached. On the west the descent 
Is much more precipitous. The western boundary 
of the primary is not verv accurately established, 
but is believed to be not far from aline running nearly 
north and south through the centre of Gilmer county, 
and continued in the same direction to near Canton, 
in Cass county ; thence to the western base of the Al- 
latoona Mountain on the Etowah River, where it 
turns to the S. W., and, passing near Van Wert, in 
Paulding county, and along the northern base of the 
Dtigdown Mountain to the Alabama line. 

"The north-west part of the state, bounded to 
the east and south by the western limit of the pri- 
mary, consists of a transition^ or older fosslliferous 
formation, except the extreme N. W. comer, where 
the carboniferous occxan."— Whitens Statistics, pp. 
14 and 15. 

Georgia embraces every variety of soil, 
climate and productions. While the inhabi- 
tants of Southern and Middle Georgia are 
being parched with heat, frequently so in- 
tense as to prevent comfortable rest, even at 
night, the more northern climate, among the 
mountains, is such as to render necessary a 
blanket m order to comfortable repose by 
sleep. The sky ia of a deep blue, and it is 



said by thoae who know, tiiat a more lovely 
heaven does not amile upon the classic land 
of Italia than upon the highly favored inhab- 
itants of Geor^a. The Tight sandy soil of 
the cordon of islets which border the sea- 
coast of this state produces the fine and 
valuable description of cotton known as the 
'<Sea Island." In the south are the tide 
swamp lands producing inunense quantities 
of rice. The soil of these lands vary as 
th^ are situated u^n the sea-shore, or upon 
larger or smaller nvers. On the Savannah 
they are very extensive, and are cultivated 
more than twenty miles from the brackish 
marsh up the river, and are considered the 
most valuable lands in the state. Next to 
these lands are those on the Altamaha River, 
which, in width, are equal to those of the Sa- 
vannah. They do not extend from the marshes 
up more than sixteen miles. Beyond this, 
the freshets render them valueless, except for 
timber. Their soil has more of vegetable 
mould than the lands on the Savamiah, and 
they are more easily cultivated. Their pro- 
ducts are rice, black-seed cotton, Indian com,, 
and sugar-cane. Next come the tide land» 
of the Ogeechee, extending ten miles up from 
the marshes, which produce rice, but are not 
very well adapted to cotton. The tide lands 
of the great St. Ilia are not as broad as the 
others, but are productive and fertile twenty 
miles up iVom the marshes, yielding good 
crops of rice and cotton. They are not so 
much liable to freshets as some others. 

The inland swamp lands produce abun- 
dantly, but unless there be contiguous a reser- 
voir of water, the produce is uncertain. 
Black-seed cotton is produced on the oak 
lands adjoining the inland swamps, though 
theae lands are said to be of inferior quality. 
About sixty or seventy miles from the coast 
begin the pine lands, or, as they are some 
times called, " the pine barrens," which have 
heretofore been cluefly valuable for the im- 
mense quantity of timber which has been 
annually prepared for market. Within a 
short tune past the attention of people has 
been turned to the manufacture of tar, pitch 
and turpentine, from the pines growing on 
these lands, and the time is at hand when 
these pine barrens will not afford the least 
source of wealth and prosperity to the citi- 
zens of Georgia. Tht middle region of the 
state contains land of a red, loamy soil, pro- 
ducing tobacco, cotton, and all the grams. 
It was once very productive, but owing to the 
system of cultivation adopted by our pla^ 
ers who have raised upon it year after year, 
with scarce any intermission, large crops of 
cotton, it has become, in majaj counties, 
much inipoverished. Large gvlhes, and red 
barren hill-sidee, often greet the eye in places 
which were once as fertile as any under the 
sun. Our planters are bocoming awake to the 
folly of their past course, and hill-side ditch:* 
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ingi msnufingf tfid^a judfeions rotatioB in 
crops, together with occMional rest to the 
knd, is doing much to restore the soil to its 
virgiii fertility. Much still remains to he ao- 
eonplished, and be who will do most to- 
wards setting the example of improring our 
land, will be oor ffreatest benefactor. We 
now have our yeany agricultural State Fair, 
which is doing a great deal to stimulate our 
planters to an honorable emulation in pro- 
makng upon Georgia soil, in the largest 
fuantities, ereTT thing needful to our peace, 
prosperity and happiness. 

We cannot agree with our author in the 
assertion that th^ lands in the south-western 
part of the state, between the Chattahoochee 
and Flint rirers, " are of inexhaustible fertili- 
ty." Our obserration, which is confirmed 
by the assurance of many intelligent and 
respectable planters, teaches us, that al- 
though these lands when first cleared are 
very productiTe, they are not very durable. 
Being of a light, sandy soil, they produce 
fine crops of cotton, and sometimes sugar- 
cane, for a few years, and then become ex- 
hausted, when resort must be had to im- 
provements to render them fertile again. 
These lands are cheaper in proportion to 
their fertility than any others in Georgia. 

Let us turn now to the most interesting 
part of the state, known as Cherokee 
Georgia. This is in the north. The valleys 
here are exceedingly rich, producing wheat, 
com, Irish potatoes, beans, peas, onions, &c. 
In some places cotton is extensively raised, 
but the crop is not so certain as in other 
parts of the state. This part of the territory 
of Georgia is peculiarly a grain country, so 
&r as the valleys are concerned, while the 
mountains yield the more valuable minerals, 
gold, iron, marble, granite, lune-stone, dec. 
The land here is more costly than in any 
other part of the state, ran^ng from ten to 
thirty dollars per acre, while m south-western 
Georgia lands of equal fertility range from 
three to ten dollars per acre. The dSerence 
in the price is traceable to the fact that the 
lands of Cherokee Georgia are much mote 
durable than those in the south-western part 
of the state — it being the fact, that in the 
Ibrmer portion there is land which was 
cultivated by the Indian before the white 
man^s axe ever echoed back from the hills 
the sound of the march of civilization, which 
now produces from fifty to seventy-five bush- 
els per acre. Cherokee Georgia is not the 
place to raise cotton, but it is to be the gran- 
ary and the work-shop of the balance of the 
state. Its fields will produce com to feed 
the operatives who are to direct its water- 
power in manufecturing the cotton which is 
raised in the more southern parts of the 
state, and in di^ng out from the bowels of 
the earth the minends which are to rebate 
. the Inland ooomieroe, aiiid f^mn the lave- 



ments of kusbaedfy, life aad peaee, mud, ui 
case of necessity, crif war, death and destnie- 
tion. 

Mr. White stys, " In the country border* 
ing on the Savannah River, as far m> as El- 
bert, and extending across to Broad. Rhrer^ 
the land, though long cultivated, is stiD pro* 
ductive ; and we kiKiw of bodies of land in 
this section of the state, particularly in O^b- 
thorpe county, which hav« been ouhivitttod for 
more than half a century, and which still 
produce 700 and 800 pounds of cotton to the 
acre.** P. 88. 

Our author enumerates upwards of fifty 
streams in the state of Geoi^ which de- 
serve and wear the name of nvcrs. A veiy 
cursory glance at the map of the state w^ 
show that her water resources are ingaena€. 
The streams of this state alone, whicli poor 
the volume of their waters from the isoun- 
tain springs into the bosom of the Atlaatie 
and the Gulf, would supply suflicient power 
in the eligible sites, to manufacture all tht 
cotton grown in the worid, or to grind adi 
the ^in produced in Unde Sam's wide do- 
mimons. In addition to this, the Savannah, 
the Altamaha, the Oconee, the Ocmulgeeiy 
the St. Mary*s, the Ogeechee, the Flint, the 
Chattahooche, the Coosa, and various others, 
bear upon their bosoms steamboats, sloops, 
cotton, and flat-boats, laden with the prodiio* 
tions of Georgia soil, and going to swell the 
tide of commerce upon which depend di# 
wealth, power and prosperity of our natimi. 

Mr. White has in his book some interest- 
ing extracts from the MSS. of the late CoL 
Benjamin Hawkins, many years ageni of 
the United States Government in its tranaae> 
tions with the Creek Indians, formeriy re- 
siding in this state. We give the following 
in reference to the origin of this tribe, an 
being most interesting : 

" The origin oftbe name Creek is vnoertain. The 
tradition is, that it was given by \rhit« people, from 
the nnml>er of creeks and water-coorses in the 
country. The Indian name is Mnscogee. The 
Creeks came fh>ra the West. They have a tradition 
among them that there is, ia the Fork of the Red 
River, west of the Mi88is8h>pi,two monnds of earth : 
that at this place the Cussetuhs, Conetnhs and 
Chickasaws found themselves ; that being distrassed 
bv wars with red people, they crossed the Missis- 
sippi, and directing their course eastwardly, th^ 
crossed the fUls of Tallapoosa above Tookaubatcbfl^ 
settled below the (Uls of Chattahoochee, and sfMread 
out tVom thence to Ocmulgee, Oconee, Savannah, 
and down on the sea-coast towards Charleatoa . 
Here they first saw white people, and Prom thenes 
they have been compelled to retire back aftia to 
their preseat settleiaeots.**— P. S8. 

" According to the census of 1840, the popnlatkn 
of Georgia amounted to 

S10,634 white persons, males. 

197,161 white persons, females. 
1,374 (Vee colored persons, males, 
1,379 IVee colored persons, femalse. 

139,335 slaves, nales. 

141,009 slaves, females. 

TMal...091,49S 
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«Or this anmber §74 «re «Mip«tad t» be eagftfed 
In minlDf , 900«383 la agricnlniie, M^ in commerce, 
7,964 in mannnictures and trades, 263 in navigation 
of tlie eeas, 352 in nariffation of canals, lakes and 
firers, l,t»0 in tke ttberel praAssleiis.** 

GOKP^kJLA.TITX TIBW OF THE POPULATIOK FOB 
PIFTT-FIVa YKAftS.. 

1700. 1800. 1810. 1620. 

«8,Md 1«»,686 252,433 344,773 

18M. 1640. IMA. 1890. 

S16,8n «0I,3« 774,125 We,000 

The Central Rail-road it the longest in 
Georgia. It connects Savannah with Macon, 
being 190 miles and 3,900 feet in length. The 
experimental surrey of this route was first 
made in 1834, under the direction of Col. 
Crager, at the oost of the city of Savannah. 
In 1836, the company was formed, and pre- 
parations made for commencing the work 
without delay. The road was completed to 
Macon on the 15lh of October, 1843. 

The work on thia road is done in a supe- 
rior manner. The arrangements for the com- 
(brt of passengers are Bnrpaised by few roads 
m the United States. 

The oondaotors, some of whom have been 
ur the service of the company since its oom- 
■WBcement, have acqnired an enviable repn- 
tatbn for their oovrtesy and attention to the 
pttaeagers. R. R. Oayler is President of the 
load, and L. O. RevnoldB, Chief Bngineer. 

The Milledgeville and Gordon Rail-road 
was ehartered in 1847, and orgaaized the 
Mme year. It if now in progress of comple- 
tion, and will probably be finished daring 
the present year. The work has not pro- 
gressed with that rapidity which has cbarao- 
terizad similar works in other paru of the 
state. The road is only 17^ miles long, and 
sboald have been finished long ago. To the 
discredit, however, of some of the wealthy 
capitalists of Baldwin county, who coald 
have sped the work on with the assistance 
of a little finger only, it has been sufiered to 
labor on under great disadvantages and many 
doubts as to its final completion. No doubt 
now remains that it will be finished this 
year, however. 

The Georgia Rail-road is 171 miles long, 
connecting Augusta with Atlanta. The char- 
ter was granted in 1833, and amended in 
1835. A portion of the road was put in ope- 
rttion on the 1st of November, 1837, and was 
finished to Atlanta on the 15th of September, 
1845. The whole cost of the road, and its 

Saipments op to April 1st, 1849, has been 
,551,975. John P. King, Esq., is the 
President. 

The Maoon and Western Rail-road was 
chartered in 1833, under the name of the 
Monroe Rail-road and Banking Company. In 
1835 the company was organized, and the 
Woik commenced. The raid was first ohar- 
^Mred from Macon to Forsyth, in Monroe 
connty. In 183<, by an amendment of the 
^teter, the company was authorized to ex- 



tend the road in a westerly direction, to some 
point on the Chattahoochee River, between 
Alabama and Georgia. The company went 
forward with the work and with banking, 
too fiut for their means, so that by the time 
the road reached Griffin, in Pike county, 
there was a ^rand blow up, and the road was 
finally sold, m 1845, under a decree of court, 
for $155,000. At the session ef the legisla- 
ture for this year, the purchase was con- 
firmed, and a change to its present name 
eranted to the road. The work was pressed 
forward with vigor and energy, and the total 
eost of the road to its present owners has been 
abont $628,091. Daniel T^ler, Esq., is the 
President. In 1847 the legislature conferred 
upon the present company all the privileges 
or the ola one, except bcmking privileges. 
The right to construct a road from Griffin to 
West Point, a village bnflt on both sides of 
the Chattahoochee River, was also ^iven. 

The public are aware that the trains of this 
road have been run with a regularity unsur- 
passed by any railroad in the United States; 
and Uie President of the Companv, in his 
report for the last year, says : " Toe entire 
credit of which is due to the superior skill 
and management of Mr. Emerson Foote, the 
general anperintendent.'' 

The Suuth-Western Rail-road is to connect 
the city of Macon with some point on the 
Qhatuhoochee, to the south-west. It is alse 
to connect with a contemplated rail-road 
from Pensacola, — meeting the South- Western 
at its terminus on the above river The char- 
ter was srauted m 1845, and the company 
organized in 1847. The road has oeen 
nearly completed to Oglethorpe, — a new 
town which has sprung up at the present 
terminus of the road, so far as constructed, 
distant fifty-one miles from Macon. It is to 
be hoped that the work will be speedily 
prosecuted to its termination on the banks of 
the Chattahoochee. 

The Western and Atlantic Rail-road, other- 
wise called the State Road, from its belong- 
ing to the state, commences in Atlanta, at 
the terminus of the Georgia Rail-road, before 
mentioned, and terminates in Chattanooga, 
in Tennessee. The most remarkable feature 
of this road is its tunnel through an arm of 
the Blue Ridge Monntains, running through 
the upper part of Georgia. This tunnel if 
1,477 feet lon^, 18 feet in height, and 12 feet 
in width. It is one of the grandest achieve- 
ments that grace the annals of the human 
family. It is cut in a great measure through 
solid rock. The lateral walls are of rock, six 
feet thick at the base, and five feet at the top. 
The approaches to the tunnel are protected 
on both sides by massive masonry. Thid road 
passes through a portion of the most interest- 
mg country in the world. The chief engi- 
neer, in his report of 1848, says : 

'* The watering-places along our line of road, and 
eonvenient to the same, are becoming very popular, 
sad ttiey may be expected to attrset large crowds 
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tr«7 samiiier, and thaa eoftCrilrato to «well the in- 
eome of the road. Indeed not only them mineral 
and medicinal waters, bm also the Saltpetre Cave 
near Kingston, the Tunnel beyond Dalton, the rich 
and varied scenery along our whole line, the moan- 
tainoQs ridges, the long fertile valleys and beantlAd 
streams, together with the bold Ibaturea around 
Chattanooga, are all objecu to interest and attract 
aummer visitants."— P. 93. 

Since the aboTe waa written, we find in 
the Macon Jonmal and Meaaenger, a table of 
the rail-roada in the state. 



1. Central Road, fh>m Savannah to Macon, 
completed Wl 

S. Georgia Road, from Angnsta to Atlanta, 
completed 171 

3. Macon and Western Road, from Macon to 
Atlanta 101 

4. Western and Atlantic Road, from Atlanta to 
Chattanooga 140 

5. South-western Road, from Macon to Ogle- 
thorpe, nearly completed 51 

0. Muscogee Road, from Columbus to Fort Val- 
ley, on South- western, in progress 71 

7. Atlanta and West Point Road, from Atlanta 

to West Point, in progress 85 

8. Milledgeville Road, from Gordon to Milledge- 
vllle, In progress 18 

9. Eatonton Road, tJrom Milledgeville to Eaton- 
ton, in progress 93 

10. Wilkes Road, from Double Wells to Washing- 
ton, In progress 18 

11. Athens Branch, fit>m Union Point to Athens, 
completed 39 

13. Burke Road, fr^m 80-miie Station on Central 

Road to Augusta, in progress 50 

13. Rome Branch Road, eoropleted 17 

Total completed and in progress 080 

The Journal has not takeii into considera- 
tion the road in pro^^rees leading fix)m Dal ton 
to the Huvaesee River, in East Tennessee, 
aometimes called the Hiwassee Branch Road, 
and sometimes the Bast Tennessee and Geor- 
gia Road. We do not know the exact length 
of this road, bat believe it is over twenty 
miles within the limits of this state. So that 
in Georgia there are now completed, and in 
progress together, one thousand miles of rail- 
road ! an amoant of internal improvement of 
this kind uosarpassed, if we are correcdy in- 
formed, by that of any other state in the Union, 
aave New-York. An article devoted exclusive- 
ly to internal improvements in Georgia, would 
be as interesting a chapter of exploits for the 
public good as could be anywhere found. 
Oar citizens are making some experiments in 
plank roads ; and others are only waitinff the 
resnlt of these experiments, if favorable, to 
go ahead in this department of internal im- 
provements. 

Mr. White says, speaking of canals : *' The 
only' works of this description in Georgia, are 
the Savannah, Ogeechee and Altamaba Ca- 
nals, and the Augusta Canal, an account of 
which is given in thia work. Turning to pp. 
503-5, an interesting description is found of 
this canal, whose object is commerce, the 
affording of water to turn factories, mills, 
&c., &c. We would like to give a farther 
Account of this canal, bat our limits forbid us. 



Revenuei. — General tax, viz.,capitatiofl-taz 
on free white males, (from 21 to 60) — slavev 
— free persons of color — lawyers — physi- 
cians — factors and brokers— tax on land, par 
acre, according to its classification as to 
qualify — on town lots, merchandise, ferries, 
toll-bridges and turnpikes, the returned valaa 
— on money at interest — capital of manafoo- 
turing companies — capital of banks of oth^ 
states employed in this, and sales of raer- 
ohandise by fiiotors, amount returned — and 
on pleasure carriages and billiard tables, the 
number returned. 

Net amoant, 1848, about $305,000 

Tax on bank stock, special IMOt 

Dividends on bank stock, ** Edooatioa 

Fund,*' $268,300 10,S30 

MisceUaneotts sources (say) 101,000 

#313,990 

GEORGIA AND HER RESOURCES. 
— Hbr Population; Internal Improtx- 
MBNTs ; Productions ; ENTKRPRias ; MiNXR- 
ALs ; MANur ACTORiEs ; Mineral Springs. 
— It is an undeniable fact, that no state in 
the Unioi^poaaesses, in so ffieata degree, the 
elements of national and IndiTidual wealtib 
as Georgia. All that we need, is legtslatioD 
looking to their development and the enter- 
prise of a few public-spirited tndividualfl to 
give direction to our ener^es. Our citizens 
want to feel tecure from innovations in onr 
institutions — they want Ho legislation wfaidi 
is designed as experiments to catch popular 
fevor. Hence teUef laws, the election of 
judges fay the people, and all that class of 
demagogue-l&e measures, are only eloffs 
which fetter public enterprise and deter tfic 
prudent, thoughtful, energetic man from em- 
barking his capital and his labor in pursuits 
which add to the permanent prosperity, se- 
curity and advancement of our state. We 
think there has been enough of the dema- 
gogue in Georgia already, working only 
mischief and ruin ; and it is to be hoped that 
the intelligence and n&triotism of older heads 
of all parties will unite to check innovation, 
and give security and permanency to our in- 
stitutions and consequent fame and wealth to 
our people. 

Georgia has always been a miffhty work- 
shop, in which her citizens have been ofteim- 
tives, whose labor has gone to build up and 
add to the wealth of other states. We hsTS 
always needed capital to, sustain the enter- 
prise and to fumith the exc^anffes in the 
sale of our products. Hence oUier states 
have furnished us the money, and our people 
lunre sent their labor, in the shape of money, 
to pay to strangers dividends on their bank 
stock and interest on their advancements. 
This has been so mudi yeariy taken ftom 
our pockets, we have been made co much the 
poorer, and strangsis have been made so 
much the richef . A wise jioo]iomy» thers-^ 
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fore, says to onf people, keep these dividends 
and interest at home to enrich yourselYcs. 
This can be done by increasing our banking 
capital. New banks should be established, 
and located at such points as their capital 
was needed. Macon, Columbus, Atlanta 
and GrifELn, four of the most important 
interior commercial points in the state, 
have not a dollar of banking capital of 
their o-wn. All the interest ms^e upon ad- 
vances to buy cotton and other produce, is 
paid to banking institutions in other cities 
and states, instead of being kept where it 
legitimately belongs, where it is madCf and 
where it should stay, to help to build up its 
own community. The next legislature 
should create new banks at each one of these 
points, as well as increase the capital of 
those of the city of Savannah. This is the 
first step in the noble and patriotic scheme 
of developing the resources of the state. li 
would be the taking care of what we made — ^it 
would be laboring for ourselves and not for 
Mtrangers. Thus far, Georgia has been only 
a great plantation for the benefit of the 
Charleston banks. , 

The completion of the Georgia, Central 
and Macon rail-roads, the partid completion 
of the "Western and Atlantic road, has thus 
far stimulated the enterprise of our state, far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
the advocates of those works. The comple- 
tion of the state road to Chattanooga, the 
construction of a branch to Rome, and the 
improvement of the Coosa River, will pour 
the produce of Tennessee and North Alaba- 
ma into our state. The construction of the 
south-western rail-road will give us the con- 
trol of the entire products of our own state 
in that direction, that of Western Florida and 
of all Southern Alabama. The construction 
of the rail-road from Columbus eastward will 
gve us the control of Middle Alabama. 
Through all these channels an immense 
amount of commerce must pour itself to en- 
rich oar state. Let us be prepared to meet 
it, and let not a want of means within our 
own state drive it into other markets in other 
states. Oeorgia must appropriate her own 
improvements to the building up and enriching 
her own people. These are some of the ele- 
ments which must stimulate the enterprise of 
our people. But we have within ourselves 
elements of wealth far greater than any de- 
rived from foreign commerce. 

The pine lands of the state, including one- 
sixth at least of all its territory, is now un- 
productive. That opens a vast field for en- 
terprise. We consume annually many mil- 
lions of pounds of wool, in coarse satinets, 
linseys, blankets, flannels and baizes. That 
wool may all be grown profitably there. 
Yerraont finds her wool a source of immense 
profit. Her rigorous climate compels her to 
1664 her sheep six months iu the year ; we 



need not feed them two months in the year. 
Why not, then, produce all the wool we use 1 
and why not establish fectories in the pine 
region, driven b^ steam power, to manufac- 
ture all the articles we need 1 Again, the 
finest beef range in the world is in the pine 
woods. Hides, tallow, beef, horns and 
bones, are items of great wealth to be drawn 
from that region. And no small item of 
commerce must be the production of turpen- 
tine itself There is no business which 
promises such a return for the capital em- 
ployed, as the raising of sheep and beef cat- 
tle and the making of turpentine. Energy 
alone is wanting to develop the immense re- 
sources of Georgia in this one respect. 

We constune in Georgia annually some 
three millions of dollars worth of leather, 
shoes, saddles, harness, and other manute- 
tures of leather. This might be supplied at- 
home. In the middle and upper counties, 
within reach of the bark, tanneries might be 
established for the tanning of all the hides 
which are grown in the state; factories 
united for the production of 6hoes,hamess, and 
the like, and thus this immense sum be saved 
at home. But more — ^we can and will manu- 
facture for other states. This is a business 
which never can wear out ; for, so long as 
the descendants of Adam have souls, they 
must have soles to their feet. A mistidcen 
notion has prevailed, that our climate is not 
adapted to the manufacture of leather. The 
truth is, our tanneries have been hitherto 
erected by men of limited capital ; they could 
neither afford to furnish the materials in 
proper quantities, nor could they afibrd to 
wait sufficiently long for the tanning of the 
leather. Hence the cry, the climate donH 
fuit. 

Georgia is the greatest cotton growing 
state in the Union, and she is destined to be 
the largest manufacturing state, because she 
can manufacture cheaper and as well as any 
other state. It costs at least twenty per 
cent, upon the price of the raw material to 
transport it from Macon, Ga. to Lowell, 
Mass. This is no small advantage to start 
with. Then, a given number of spindles can 
be put in' operation here, with all necessary 
appendages, for much less cost than a like 
number can be put in operation in any of the 
northern states, because of the difference in 
the vahieofland, water-power and buildings. 
They can be kept in operation for much less, 
because of the difference in the price of la- 
bor, provision, clothing and fael. This must 
necessarily give us the advantage in the 
markets of the whole worid ; end this advan- 
tage will soon cause factories to spring up in 
almost every county — not to supply alone the 
loeal demand, but that of foreign markets. ' 
It will not be long — so soon as we acquire a 
little more skill— 4>efore we shall see Georgia 
sheetings, shirtings, calicoes and muslins, w 
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coDUQion in northern, western and ibreiffn 
markets, as we now find those of Loweli. 
Georgia in a few years will be a large ex- 
porter of all cotton fabrics. At correspond- 
ing prices, the Georgia factories must pay a 
pront largely increased over those of any of 
the northern states. 

Georgia has minerals of vast amount and 
value ; and her legislature should appoint a 
geologist to explore and develop them. Our 
mountains are filled with inexhaustible beds 
of the very best iron ore, sufficient to supply 
ourselves and a large portion of our Union. 
In the May number or the " Merchants' Ma- 
ffazine'^ there is an article on the subject of 
Manufacture of Iron in Georfiria, by the ge- 
ologist of the State of New- York ; and, after 
speaking of its inexhaustible supply, says : 
*' The iron is of superior quality, resembling 
that made of the best hematiles in other lo- 
calities. It is suitable both for foundry and 
forge purposes, inclining particularly to the 
beat No. 1 iron. From the abundance both 
of ore and charcoal, cheapness of living and 
labor, and great profits in this region on 
store goods, the expenses of manufacture 
are extremely low, while the iron, both that 
made into castings* for the supply of the 
country around and of the bar, are what 
would be considered, at northern works, re- 
markably high." This is sufficient induce- 
ment to capitalists to embark in this most 
lucrative business. Lime, coal and marble 
all abound throughout our mountain regions, 
and would prove sources of great wealth when 
developed, as they must be in a few years. 

In agricultural products no state can boast a 
greater variety or value. With the long staple 
cotton on the coast, and more than two-thirds 
of her whole territory adapted to the successful 
orowing of the short staples — ^with her whole 
Emits suited to the production of com, and 
more than half to the successful growing of 
wheat, lye and barley — with a considerable 
part adapted to the production of sugar — and 
her mountains to toe raising without limit 
the finest of winter apples and peara-^Geor- 
gia has within herself a diversity of soil and 
climate which will amply repay the labor 
bestowed upon it for the production of every 
staple best suited to it. If the enterprise of 
our people is but pnmerly directed, it will be 
but a few years before Georgia brands of 
flour will oommand the highest price in other 
states, while her superior fruits will rank 
without a superior in the markets oven of 
England. Nor will the products of the dairy, 
in our mountain regions, prove a source off 
less profits to our dairy-men, than an equal 
c^i^tal invested in any other pursuit. 

These are some of the more prominent 
resources of Georgia, which used develop- 
ment, and which most amply repay the en- 
terprise of those who engage in their deve- 
lopment. 



The rail-road improvements of Georgia •!» 
obliged to give her the position of the Key- 
stone State of the South ; and their eflect 
must be to open up new enterprises never 
before thought of The man who is insen- 
sible to the future greatness of our state 
must indeed be stultified ; and he whoee 
sagacity will enable him to appropriate future 
developments to his own profit will be sin- 
gularly blest ! 

Casting the eye over the direction of our 
rail-roads, the city of Macon strikes it as the 
^eat central depot of the state. Situated 
just at the point where the oak and pine 
lands divide, within immediate re^h of the 
facilities which each afford for manufacturing 
purposes, her citizens and those of the adja- 
cent country, must be singularly unfortunate 
if she does not in a few years beeome the . 
centre of a great manufacturing populatum, 
producing^ woolen and cotton fahncs, leather 
and all its manufactures, with extensive 
flouring mills to manufacture the wheat of » 
fertile region of country. 

We repeat : the improvements of Georgia 
must create new and greater facilities to 
labdr of every sort, that must diversify and 
increase the amount of labor — it becomes 
more profitable and consequently more in 
demand. The effect at once is the improved 
state of our agriculture. This ties our peo- 
ple to the soil, and instead of a roving popu- 
lation, we have one fixed and prosperous. 
Each branch of industry improves the other, 
and we advance step by step, unconscious of 
the approach, to wealth and fame and 
power. 

Georgia has the resources — she may de- 
velop them slowly, but yet they will sure^ 
be developed. All that our people need, is 
to be told .what they can do, and how it 
should be done ; and as knowledge pours in 
upon them, so will their energies be stimu- 
lated and aroused. 

Georgia need take but a lesson from the 
conduct of her sister. South Carolina, which, 
in the midst of her political vagaries, she has 
steadily pursued — and that has been to build 
up herseif, and by her enterprise and ci^ntal 
to make her sisters contribute their share in 
the work. 

The idea may be regarded as somewhat 
visionary, but we hesitate not to declare a 
sentiment, long since entertained, that the 
child is now bom who will see the oommeice 
of all India and China readi the Atlantic 
through the improvements of Georgia ! 

Steam power will carry the products of 
these countries some three hundred miles up 
the Sacramento River ; from thence to head 
of navigation on the Mississippi by railroad ; 
then by steamboats to Chattanooga, and from 
thence to Savannah by rail-road. If there is 
one spark of state pride in the Georgia legis- 
lature, the whole benefits of this immense 
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trade — the adramtagev resulting from our 
state woiiLs — ^will be made to account to our 
intereets, and not to those of other states. 
The only link of communication now wanting 
to connect Savannah with China, is the rail- 
road between the Sacramento and the Missis- 
sippi.^ The Federal government will construct 
that link in the next ten years. Look at Uie im- 
mense renrion of fertile country which will 
become tributary to Georgia so soon as our 
own road is completed to Chattanooga, and 
the South-western road finished! West 
Florida, Alabama, southern and northern 
Mississippi, upper Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Kentucky in part, Arkansas, northern Texas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and western Vir- 
ginia. Why then should Georgia raise cot- 
ton and hides, to be sent North to be woven, 
and ^ctured, and returned through her bor- 
ders to be supplied out West 1 Why should 
she not manufacture them her$e(f, and make 
the profits of the transportation and re-trans- 
portation. 

But still more : open the transportation to 
the Pacific, and who is there so short-sighted 
as not to see the inducements to our people 
to grow and manufiicture these articles for 
further consumption t 

In despite or every obstacle, man's inter- 
ests will prompt him to seek an investment 
the most profitable ; and the position of 
Georgia, her location on the coast, and her 
facilities for reaching the West, will make 
ker the great manufacturing emporiimi of the 
South. And she will see her oenefit in so 
doing. Every branch of trade will receive a 
new impulse. The canvas of all Europe 
will ffladden our own port. Let us be pre- 
pared to reap the benefits which this mighty 
change in our condition will bestow. {See 
Savannah.) 

GEORGIA— RssouBcis and Progbiss 
OP. — We were much delighted with the 
annexed remarks made in Congress by Mr. 
Stephens, one of the representatives from 
Georgia. They exhibit a state of things in 
that commonwealth, which must provoke 
the admiration, as it should the emulation, 
of every southern state. It is thus we can 
be respected and feared, and thus only. 

'* Georgia was the youngest of the old thir- 
teen states that formed the Union. At that 
time she was the weakest of the fraternal band. 
Twelve years have not yet passed since the 
last remnants of the abongines were removed 
from her limits, and since she had complete 
jurisdiction over her entire domain. Of 
course the comparison would be with great 
odds against her if matched a^fsinst Mas- 
sachusetts, New- York or Virginia, which 
Were wealthy and powerful communities 
before the infant colony of Georgia was 
Ranted in the wilderness. Boston, New- 
York and Richmond, were nearly as old as 



Oeowia now is when Oglethorpe first 
landed at Savannah. But notwithstanding 
all this, I will not shrink from the compari- 
son, let it be instituted when and where it 
may. 

^* Georgia, too, we tell that gentleman, has 
her beds of coal and iron ; her lime» gypsum 
and marl ; her quarries of granite and 
marble. She has inexhaustible treasures of 
minerals, including gold, the most precious 
of metals. She has a soil and a climate 
suitable for the growth and culture of ' 
almost every product known to husbandry 
and agriculture. A better country for wheat 
and com and all the cereal plants, to say 
nothing of cotten and tobacco, is not to be 
found in an equal space on this continent* 
There, too, grow the orange, the olive, the 
vine and the fig, with forests of oak and 
pine sufficient to build and mast the navies of 
the world. She has mountains for grazing^ 
rivers for commerce, and waterfalls for 
machinery, of all kinds, without number. 
Nor have these great natural advantages 
and resources be^ neslected. Young as 
she is, she is now the first cotton-growinff 
state in the Union. Her last year's crop wiU 
not fall short of six hundred thousand bales, 
if it does not exceed it. She has, I believe, 
thirty-six cotton factories in operation, and 
a great many more hastening to completion 
— one of them has, or soon will have, ten 
thousand spindles, with two hundred looms 
capable of turning out eight thousand yards 
of cloth per day. Her yarns are already 
finding their way to the markets of the North 
and foreiffn countries ; and the day is not 
distant when she will take the lead in the 
manufacture, as well as the production, of 
this great staple. She has also her fiour 
mills and paper mrlls — her forges, foundries 
and furnaces, not with their fires ex- 
tinguished, as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania said of some in his state, but in full 
blast. Her exports, last year, were not less 
than thirty millions of dollars — equal to, if 
not greater than those of all New-England 
together. She has six hundred and fifty 
mUes of rail-road in operation, at a cost of 
fifteen millions of dollars, and two hundred 
more in the process of construction. By 
her energy and enterprise, she has scaled the 
mountain barriers and opened the way for 
the steam-car, from the southern Atlantic 
ports to the waters of the great valley of the 
West. But this is not all. She has four char- 
tered universities^nay, five, for she has one 
devoted exclusively to the education of her 
daughters. She was the first state, I believe, 
to establish a female college, which is now 
in a flourishing condition, and one of the 
brightest ornaments of her character. She 
has four hundred young men pursuing a 
collegiate course; a greater number, I 
believe, than any state in the Uinoo in pro- 
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portion to her white population. Go, then , 
and take yoar itatistics, if you wish— you 
will find not only all these things to be so, 
but I tell you also what you wul not find. 
Tou will not find anjr body in that state 
begging bread or asking alms. You will 
find but few paupers. You will not find 
forty thousand beings, pinched with cold and 
hunger, demanding the right to labor, as I 
■aw It stated to be the case, not long since, 
- In the city of New- York. And when you 
have got all the infi^rmation you want, come 
and institute the comparison, if you wish, 
with any state you please ; make your own 
selection ; I shall not shrink from it, nor will 
the people of that state shrink from it. 
Other gentlemen from the South can speak 
for their own states ; I speak only for mine, 
and in her name and in her behalf, as one of 
her representatives upon this floor, I accept 
the gauntlet in advance, and I have no fears 
of the result of a comparison of her statistics, 
socially, morally, politically, with any other 
state of equal population in this confederacy. 
I know gentlemen of the North are in the 
habit of laying great stress upon the amount 
of their population, as if numbers were an 
index of national prosperity. If this princi- 
ple were correct, Ireland should be con- 
sidered one of the most prosperous countries 
in the world, notwithstanding thousands of 
her inhabitants die annually for want of 
food. The whole idea is wrong. That 
country has the greatest elements of pros- 
perity, where the same amount of human 
labor or exertion will procure the greatest 
amount of human comforts ; and that people 
are the most prosperous, whether few or 
many, who, possessing these elements, con- 
trol them, by their energy and industry and 
economy, for the accumulation of wealth. 
In these particulars, the people of Georgia 
are inferior to none in this or any other 
country. They have abundant reason to be 
content with their lot — at least none to look 
to you to better it. Nor have they any dis- 
position to interfere with the affairs of their 
neighbors. If the people of Massachusetts, 
New-York or Ohio like their condition bet- 
ter, they are at perfect liberty to do so. 
Georgia has no desire to interfere with their 
local institutions, tastes or sentiments, nor 
will she allow them to interfere with hers. 
All she desires is to let others alone and to 
be let alone by others, and to go on in her 
own way in the progress she has com- 
menced, prosperous and to prosper. 

" The six hundred and fifty miles of rail- 
road now in operation, to which I have 
alluded, were built by Georgia capital. One 
hundred and thirty- six miles, from Atlanta 
to Chattanooga, on the Tennessee River, 
which is one of the greatest monuments of 
the enterprise of the age, was built by the 
the state. But her public debt is only a 



little over eighteen huiiired*thou8a$id dcUorSg 
while that of the State of New- York is over 
twenty millions, besides the fourteen mil- 
lions owed by the city alone ; and the debt 
of Pennsylvania is forty millions of dollars. 
The bonds of the State of Georgia are held 
mostly by her own people. You do not see 
them hawked about in northern or foreign 
markets at a depreciation. But they, as 
well as the stocks and securities of the 
private companies, are held mostly by her 
own citizens, and are commanding premiums 
at home.'' 

GEORGIA — TopooBAPHT of Middls 
Gkoroia. — Vfe take the following from a 
contribution made by Dr. Pendleton to 
Fenner*s Medical Reports of the South : 

That region of country property known as 
Middle Georgia^ and to which this paper 
relates, is bounded on the south by an 
isothermal line, running diagonally through 
the state, about 30^ south of west frcun 
Augusta to Columbus, varying but little in a 
direct route through Milledgeville and 
Macon. The northern line may be con- 
sidered as running parallel vrith this from 
Elbert county on the Savannah River, 
through Walton, to Heard county on the 
Chattahoochee. This forms the true isother- 
mal line between Middle and UpperOeorgia— 
the one being suited to tbe production of 
cotton, the other almost exclusively re- 
stricted to grain. 

A latitudinal line running west from a' 
point on the Savannah, would strike nearly 
a degree higher on the western boundary of 
the state ; but the southern termination of 
the Alleghany Mountains assumes this 
diagonal line in Upper Georgia, and I have 
no doubt impresses itself on aU the region 
below, even to the Atlantic — hence Augusta, 
in the east, is about as warm as Columbus 
in the west. This isothermal line runs 
directly parallel with the shore of the ocean, 
which seems to be conformed to the general 
geological aspects of the countir. Thus, 
we perceive a granite ridge extending along 
the above-mentioned line between Lower 
and Middle Georgia, over which all the 
waters of the state and the adjoining states 
pour themselves in shoals or cataracts, and 
thence glide on by a gradual and easy course 
to the ocean. Ine Savannah, at Augusta, 
Oakmulgee at Macon, and the Chattahoochee 
at Columbus, all have impassable reefs, con- 
stituting these cities the heads of navigation. 
The same lino crosses Hancock county at 
the shoals of the Ogeechee, and by Garnett*s 
Mills on Buffalo Creek ; and I doubt not 
every tributary of all these rivers presents 
the same shoaly appearance in running over 
this granite ledge, which separates the Plu- 
tonic and Metamorphic regions of Georgia 
fVom the alluvial or tertiary. No granite is 
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Pmnd below this line to the ocean, few rocks 
of any kind, and no shoals of water ; all is a 
vast pine forest, with a gray, silicious soil, 
aboanding in tertiary fossils, mostly Eocene 
and Pliocene. 

Following the line of this Platonic ridge, 
which is aboat fifteen miles in width, we 
find numerous deposits of kaolin, of a 
beautiful white rariety, which will some day 
be brought into requisition for the manufac* 
ture of porcelain ware. This is, doubtless, 
a decomposition of sepentine or felspathic 
rock, which, not being able to stand the 
ravages of time like the everlasting granite, 
have dissolved to form another mineral of 
more value to man. In some places, as in 
Richmond county, these deposits form high 
cliffs, marking distinctly the ancient shore 
of the Eocene Sea, which once swept 
solitarily over the vast plain below. 

Above this ridge there seems to have been 
an ancient valley, now filled with metamor- 
phic rocks, through which the rivers glide 
with a much more gradual descent than they 
do higher up the country, where another and 
another granite ridge rises successively, on 
" one of which rests, in beautiful and majestic 
proportions, one of the wonders of the new 
world, the Stone Mountain of De Kalb. 
Beyond this ridge the culture of cotton 
ceases in Georgia, except in small patches 
for domestic use, and perhaps more ex- 
tensively in the valleys of the Coosa, on the 
western borders of the state. 

The native soil of Middle Georgia is a rich, 
argillaceous loam, resting on a firm clay 
foundation. But the face of the country 
being hilly, and in some places semi-moun- 
tainous, much of this good soil has long 
since been washed into the valleys beneath, 
tinder the wretched system of agriculture at 
first adopted in this country. In some of 
the richer counties, nearly ail the lands have 
been cut down and appropriated to tillage, a 
large maximum of which has been worn 
out, leaving a desolate j^icture for the 
traveler to behold. Decaying tenements, 
ted old hills stripped of their native growth 
and virgin soil, and washed into deep gullies, 
with here and there patches of Bermuda grass, 
and stunted pine shrubs, struggling for a 
scanty subsistence on what was once one of 
the richest soils in America. 

The water-courses have received the same 
tincture of the hills, especially after heavy 
rains, holding in solution a large proportion 
of alumina and the red oxide of iron, and 
presenting a muddy and forbidding aspect 
to one accustomed to the clear, pellucid 
streams of many portions of our country, 
especially the pine regions. There are no 
lakes, and but £bw lagoons or native ponds 
in this region of G^rgia. Art, however, 
lias not faued to make up the deficiency in 
this respect, by inproTkig Kiany ol the 



thousands of mill-seats on the nvmerona 
streams that water this &vored region, thus 
forming artificial ponds enough to produce a 
good crop of autumnal fevers for the anxious 
sons of Esculapius to reap an annual harvest 
from. These, however, when decidedly 
pernicious, have in some instances been 
abolished by law, to the no small comfort 
and health of the inhabitants within reach of 
their deadly borders. Agriculture also has 
come to the aid of suffering humanity, of 
late years. Many creeks and marshy lands 
are being drained for purposes of cultivation, 
which adds no little to the health and wealth 
of the country. The improved method of 
hiH-side ditclung also is helping much to 
protect the soil from washing into the bot- 
toms, and at once enrich and beautify the 
country. 

The native growth of this country is oak 
and hickory, interspersed with the short-leaf 
pine, poplar, gum, dice., all indicating a good 
soil. It is a little singular that when the- 
lands are exhausted and turned out to rest, 
they invariably spring up with the long- leaf 
pixte. It is account^ ror on the chemical 
principle of rotation in crops. The first 
ffTOwth had exhausted all the richer elements 
in conjunction with the cultivation, and now 
no forest tree but the pine could find suffi* 
ctent nourishment in tne soil to cause it to 
spring up and become a tree ;' partly from 
the fact, that it does not require so many of 
the salts, but mainly because it sends ita 
roots deep in the earth, and brings them up 
whence they had filtered away fVom the sur- 
face for ages. But this is a digression. 

It is unnecessary for me to say a word in 
regard to the population. They are strictly 
an agricultural people, inhabiting what ia 
properly a rural district, and are made up of 
two distinct classes, the white and the black. 
Formerly, when the country was in ita 
pristine strength and glory, they averaged* 
probably, some twenty inhabitants to the 
square mile. Now it is reduced to about 
sixteen, and in some of the older counties it 
has been even lower than this, but they 
have, in the last ten years, been showing a 
gradual increase. ^The proportion of whites 
to blacks is considerably in favor of the 
latter, especially in the lowet belt of 
counties, where cotton is a more lucrative 
article of produce. 

GULF OF MEXICO— Military awd Na- 
val Defences of— In March last, (1846,) 
MiyorWm. H. Obase, United States Engi- 
neer, published a memorial in relation to this 
important subject, aud, although bis sugges- 
tions were thought to be on too expensive a 
scale for the wants and resources of the coun- 
try, his remarks are deserving of serious at- 
tention. We would recommend the memo- 
rbl, from the great ability with which it is 
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drawn up, to general peruial, and at the lame 
time would call attention to the admirable 
paper of Lieut Maury, on a similar sabject, 
first published in the Southern Quarterly 
fieview, and lately republished in the South- 
ern Literary Messenger. Mr. Chase says: 

'' The military defence of the Gulf coast 
within our limits commenced when Mr. Cal- 
houn was Secretary of War, and urged for- 
ward by that distinguished statesman, has 
not been disregarded by the goremment, 
especially since the present able Chief Engi- 
neer has been iu military adviser. The ap- 
proaches to New-Orleans and Mobile have 
been occupied by strong works. The naval 
position at Pensacola is already surrounded 
with fortifications, the completion of which 
rests with a small redoubt in the progress of 
coustructioo."' 

We give the following other extracts from 
the body of bis memorial : 

" Considering that war steamera would 
enter largely, if not exclusively, into our na- 
val forces in the Gulf of Mexico, it is impor- 
tant that convenient depots for coal should be 
established. Deposits of coal could be made 
at Bahia Honda and at Key West. At Tor- 
tagas a three yeara* supply for thirty steam- 
ers could be constantly maintained. A posi- 
tion for a coal depot on eome point on the 
western coast of Florida is certainly neces- 
sary. Tampa Bay would probably afford the 
requisite depth of water for heavy steamers, 
and convenient sites for the depot and its de- 
fence. Thus heUi, it would also give pro- 
tection to vessels seeking refuge from an 
enemy. A coal depot would be established 
at Pensacola and at Mobile Point, under the 
protection of Fort Morgan. Another depot 
for coal would afford great facilities to steam 
operations if established at Ship Island. A 
strong battery, but not costly, would protect 
the harbor. This depot would be easier of 
access than the one at Fort Jackson, on the 
Mississippi, and would afford supplies not 
only to the light steamera cruising along the 
ooast, but to those of the heaviest class. A 
depot at Fort Jackson would be necessary to 
enable the steamera descending from Mem- 
phis to take in a full supply of ooal before 
proceeding to soil 

*' It is in place here to exhibit a statement 
near the truth of the cost of the public works, 
military and naval, already completed within 
the Gulf of Mexico, and those necessary to be 
executed : 

At Fort Livingsten (may be completed in 

one year) ( 6 

** Jackson (ia coarse of repairs) 

" St. Phillip, (do.) 

'* Bienvenne 

" Dupre 

" Pike 

" Wood 

" Morgan (in course of repairs) I 

" Pickens 

" McRee 



At Fort Barrancas 

Advanced redoubt of do. (in course of con- 
stniction) 190,000 

Amonnt fbr fortifleations $4,5M,00# 

Probable amount expended at Navy Yard, 

Pensacola 600,000 

Sundry additions and improvements, exclu- 
sive of docks 1,000,000 

For three Dry Docks 3400,000 

Total for Pensacola $3,700/100 

A Dry dock at Key West is indispensable 500,000 

Store-bouses in connection tberewitta 900,000 

Two floating dqcks of some description 
must be arranged for Tortus as, say of 

iron aO0,000 

Store-houses in addition to what may be af- 
forded by the works 500,000 

Establishment at Memphis 1,800,000 

Total of naval fixtures indispensable and 
necessary to be accomplished as soon — ^— 

as possible 06,200,000 

To which add, in time of war, 30 steamers 
of war of 3,500 tons burden, bnilt at St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Memphis, New-Or- 
leans, and Pensacola, roughly but of 
great strength and speed, completely 
armed and equipped, at 1400,000 13,000,000 

Grand total of naval means $18,300,000 

The defbnce of Key West will cost . . ....... 1,500,000 

That of Tortngas, 1,500,000 

That of Bahia Honda, (probably,) 300^000 

That of Tampa Bay, (do.) 200,000 

That of Ship Island, (do.) 100,000 

Grand total of military meaas m 
sary to be applied 

Total of military means already ap- 
plied 4,564,000 

Grand total of navul means, of which 
$12,000,000 are for a movable force, 
and belongs as much to the Atlantic 
coast as to the Gulf 18,300,006 

Total of naval means atready applied. . 

Grand total for Gulf defence, part of 
which can be applied directly to the 
protection of the Atlantic coast, while 
the whole acts indirectly in so 
pushing the object 

" This large sum (though not too large for 
the interests to be protected) would be ap> 
plied to more than one-half the surface and 
population of the United States, if considered 
geographically and dependentlj of the coun- 
try west of the Alleghany mountains. But 
its consideration involves every section of the 
country, and none more so than the extreme 
sections of the north-east — Maine havinff as 
direct interest in the defence of the Gulf of 
Mexico as if it were applied to her own 
coast: her ships and carrying trade requiring 
it as much as the safe transit of the vast pro- 
ductions of the West So that, while the 
consideration of defensive points at the north 
and south Atlantic coasts has for the most 
part a local tendency, that of the Golf of 
Mexico embraces the hutereets of the country 
at large. A quotation from a letter of a dis- 
tingniMied gentleman, formerly art the bead 
of the War DepartBent, is apposite to the 
snbjeot : * And it must be borne in mind, 
that the evils wbich would resoh from the 
temporaiy oeoogMtieii of the delta of tU 
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libiiwippi, or from a taooeMlbl bloekade of 
the ooasU of the Golf of Mexico, would not 
only injure the protperity of these statee , bat 
wookl deeply affect the ibiereau of the whole 
Union. No reeaonable expense* therefore, 
•ogbt to be spared to gsMrd agatast such a 
casualty.' " 

GULF OP MBXIOO— RiTiR Basins op 
niB OcLr AiTD Oakibbsan 8b as; tub Qvlp 
Strbam; thb Missusippi and Amaxon Ri* 
▼BRs; RivBBSor thb Old asd Nbw World; 
BounTiBs OP Natorb to Ambrica ; Inplo- 

BBCB op RlTBRS ARD THBIR OoORSXS UPON 
OOMMBRCB ARD THB DbSTIMIBS OP A PboPLB ; 
CORKBCTIOR BBTWBBff THB PACIPIC AND AT- 
LANTIC OcBANS.— A line from the Delta of 
the Orinoco to the east end of Cuba is but a 
thousand miles long ; and yet, to the west of 
it, lies this magnificent basm of water, locked 
ID by a continent that has on its shores the 
most fertile ralleys of the earth. In the midst 
of these Talleys, ships may sail thousands of 
miles on the largest rivers that bring tribute 
to the ocean. They contain the elements of 
dormant wealth, of national power and great- 
ness, which it re(|uires facing of commnnica- 
tion with the Pacific to begin to develop, and 
which, when fully developed, will astonish 
the world. An era and an epoch in the affairs 
of nations will date from the opening of this 
•ommnnication. All, and more, too, that the 
Mediterranean is to Europe, Africa and Asia, 
this sea is to America and the world. 

A sea is important for commerce in propor- 
tion to the length of the rivers that empty 
into it, and to the extent and fertility of the 
river basins th>it are drained by it. The 
quantity and valae of the staples that are 
brought down to market depend upon these. 
The Red Sea is in a riverlesd district ; few 
are the people and small the lowni along its 
coast. Its shores are without valleys, not a 
river empt^ng into it ; for there is no basin 
for it to dram. Commercially speaking, what 
are its staples in comparison to those of 
the Mediterranean, which gives outlet to ri- 
Ters that drain and fertilize basins containing 
not less than one million and a quarter of 
square sea miles of fruitful lands 7 

Commercial cities have never existed on 
the shores of the Hed Sea. Commerce loves 
the sea, but it depends for life and health on 
the land. It derives its sustenance from the 
rivers, and the basins which they drain, and 
increases the opulence of nations in proper^ 
tion to the facility of intercourse which these 
nations have with the outlets of such basins. 

The river basins drained into the Gulf and 
Caribbean Sea, greatly exceed, in extent of 
area and capacity of production, the river 
basins of the Mediterranean. The countries 
in Africa, Asia and Burope, which comprise 
the river basins of the Mediterranean, are, in 
foperficial extent, but little more than one- 
£mrth the lize of those which are drained by 



this sea in our midst. It is the Mediterranean 
of the new world, and nature has laid it out 
on a scale for commerce ftr more grand than 
its type in the old— that is, about 45^ of lon- 
gitude in length, by an average of 7^ of lati- 
tude in breadth. Ours is broader, but not so 
long; it is, therefore, more compact; ships 
can sail to and fro across it in much less time, 
and gather its articles of commerce at much 
less cost. 

The two seas cover each about the same 
superficial extent ; but from one extreme to 
the other of that of the old world, the route 
is tortuous and the voyage long ; it cannot be 
accomplished without sailing a distance quite 
equal to that between Burope and Amttrica. 
Whereas from the most remote point in the 
Caribbean Sea to the fnrthest port in the 
Gulf, a straight line may be drawn on the 
water, and the distance, from one extremity 
to tl>e other of it, will be little more than two 
thousand miles. 

From the ports of the Levant and Black 
Sea to the ocean, a vessel, under canvas, re- 
quires a month or more ; but from any point 
on the coast of this central sea of America, a 
vessel may be out upon the broad ocean 
in a few days. Winds and curreuts. with all 
the adjuvants of navigation, are here much 
more propitious to the mariner than they are 
in any other part of the world. 

There is a system of perpetual currents 
running from the ocean into this sea. and from 
this sea back into the ocean. They are lite- 
rally rivers in the sea, for they are as constant 
and almost as well marked as rivers on the 
land. 

Had it been left to man to plan the form of 
a basin for commerce on a large scale— a ba- 
sin for the waters of our rivers and the pro- 
ducts of our laiid^— he could not have drawn 
the figure of one better adapted fur it than 
that of the Gulf, nor placed it in a position 
half so admirable. 

The shores of the Mediterranean are in- 
dented by deep bays and projecting points of 
land, which greatly lengthen the SHilin^ dis- 
tance from port to port. Thn sinuosities of 
shore lines add to the expenses of commer- 
cial intercourse. By land, the distance from 
Genoa to Venice is that only uf a few hourB 
travel ; but by water they are more than a 
thousand miles apart. There are no such in- 
terruptions to navigation in the Golf of Mex- 
ico. The shortest distance from pirt^to port 
there, as from New-Orleans to the ports of 
Texas and Mexico, to Pensacola. Havana, 
and the like, is by water. 

The windings of the Meditermnean shore 
line, exclusive of its islands, raenstire twelve 
thousand miles, whereas thoite of the Guif 
and Caribbean Sea do not mete out half that 
distance. 

Ships, therefore, which go into the Medi- 
terranean have— to rather the produce which 
is bfonght down from its river basins, con- 
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laining \em tfaaa two milUoiit of fquare vd\m 
—to wind along « coast line tweUo thoaaand 
milea io length ; whereat thoae which go into 
the Gulf of Mexico may, by aailiiig five thou- 
aand milea, reach the moatbs of rivera that 
drain, of water and sarplaa i>rodoce, inore 
than ibar milliona of sqoare milea of froitful 
plaint and fertile valleyt. 

Eaty accett, by tea, to the montht of ri- 
vert which drain extensive basins of rich 
land, has always been regarded aa the best 
basis upon which the foundations of cooi- 
merce can be laid. The character and extent 
of the back country which tappliet tuch out- 
lets, are the true exponents of the commercial 
prosperity of the cities, and of the condi- 
tion of the people who live there. The 
closer these outlets are together, and the 

greater the diversity of the climates drained 
y them, the more numerous are their pro- 
ducts, and the more active is their commerce. 
Hence, the commercial importance of every 
bay, gulf and sea of the ocean, may be con- 
aiaered as in direct relation to the extent, 
variety and fertility of their river basins. 

Because the Bed Sea is in a riverless re- 
gion it has no markets ; consequently it has« 
in the eye of commerce, ever been regarded 
as valueless in comparison to the Ba^ of Ben- 

gal and the Mediterranean Sea, with their 
road basins and beautiful tributaries. 

Every one who takes the trouble to ex- 
amine is struck with^ the fact, that the great- 
est commercial cid^ of the world are, and 
ever have been, those whose merchants have 
been most advantageously situated with re- 
gard to the outlets, natural or artificial, of 
great river basins and producing regions. 

Rightly to perceive how admirably located 
and arrauged for the purposes of commerce 
are the Gulf and Caribbean Sea, and duly to 
appreciate the advantages arising therdrom, 
let us, before comparing the river basins ol 
America with those of Europe and Asia, or 
before tracing further the efiects which the 
course of the rivers of a country has upon its 
commerce, take a glance at the geographical 
position of this our central sea. 

Curtained on the east by a chain of fruitful 
islands stretching from Trinidad to Cuba, it 
ia, on the north, and the south, and the west, 
land-looked by the oontineat which has bent 
and twisted around this tea, to at to fold it 
within its bosom, and hold it midway be- 
tween' the two semi'ContinenU of the new 
world. 

In this favored position, it reoeiyet, on one 
side, the mountain streamlets of a sea of is- 
lands; on another, all the great riven of 
North America ; and, on the others, the in- 
tertropical drainage of the entire continent. 

The Atlantic Ocean circulates through this 
our Mediterranean. Its office in the economy 
af the world is most important It not only 
affords an outlet for the great American n- 
▼ecB, but it makes their baaiaa habitable by 



giving tbam dniDaga, and tending off, te 
away into the ocean, the drif^ and the orer- 
heated watert which tha rivera bring down. 
It alto, through iu tyttem of cold and warm 
carrentt, makat itt own tboret habitable ta 
man, tempera tha climate of Europe, and, bj 
its genial warmth, makes prodncuye the aott 
there. 

The Amazon, ruing in the Andes, and emp- 
tying into the ooeao under the line, alao fintU 
its way through the magnifioeat llanoa aad 
pampas of the tropica down to the margin of 
thit tea. 

In conteqnenoe of the Gulf Stream, tha 
mouth of tne Mittittippi it really in tha 
Florida Patt. The watert of the Amaxon 
flow through the tame channel. The great 
equatorial current of the Atlantic aweept 
acrott the mouth of thit river, and carriaa ila 
watert into the Caribbean Sea ; from the Ca* 
ribbean Sea they flow into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and thence by toe Gulf Stream back into the 
Atlantic. Such it the channel through which 
the watert of the Atlantic complete weir dr^ 
cuit, and are borne Imck into the ocean agaia. 
The distance, in a straight line, from tha 
mouth of the Amazon to the Florida Past it 
only twenty-four hundred milet ; therefore, 
the Amazon may very properiy be regarded 
at one of the tributariet, and itt baam at a 
part of the back country* to thit our nol^ tea. 

The connection it even more clote ; for one 
mouth of ihejAmazon is that of the Orinoco, 
which emptiet directly into the Caribbean 
Sea. These two streams present the anomaly 
of two great rivers havmg sourcea that are 
common. A person sailing up the Amazon 
may cross over into the Orinoco, and re-enter 
the sea through that river, without having 
set his foot on shore, or disembarked once. 
The Rio Negro takes its rise from the eastern 
slope of the Andes, and, after having nm se- 
veral hundred miles, it divides itself into two 
streams, one of which flows into the Amazon, 
the other into the Orinoco. This is nature's 
canal between them. 

The Mississippi and the Amazon are the 
two great commercial arteries of the conti- 
nent. They are fed by tributaries, with na- 
vigable length of channel, more than enough 
to encircle the globe. 

This sea, therefore, is like a heart to tha 
ocean. Its two divisions of sea and gulf per- 
form the office of ventricles in the system of 
ocean circulation. Floating bodies from the 
region of Cape Horn, from the coast of Afri- 
ca and the shores of Europe, are conveyed 
into the Caribbean Sea, anu thence into the 
Gulf of Mexico, whence its waters, anp- 
plied anew with heat and moti<m, are agaitt 
sent forth, through their channels of circo* 
lation, over the broad bosom of the Atlantie. 
To western Europe, the heated currents of 
this sea distribute their warmth, and then 
return back to their sources through the in- 
visible channels of the deep. 
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We have seen that the nver baaina of the 
Mediterranean cover but little moie than one- 
fourth the area which is drained by the 
streams which empty into the central sea of 
America. 

That we may realize the extent of these 
river basins of America, let us add to those 
of the Mediterranean the chief river basins 
of western Europe and southern Asia, and 
aee then if they can out-measure the valleys 
drained by our Mediterranean alone. 

Before doinf this, however, we will take 
a glance at the geoffraphical features and 
physical condition which regulate the size of 
the river basins to be considered. 

It is a remarkable feature in the formation 
of this continent, that there are no great 
basins in the interior without sea-drainase, 
and no rainless districts of any considerable 
extent. With one or two exceptions, as the 
inland basin of the city of Mexico and the 
Salt Lake, which comprise but small districts 
of country, all the water courses of America 
empty into the sea. The extent of country 
for sea drainage here, is Betr greater than in 
any other part of the world. Hence, we 
have lareer valleys, valleys that are longer 
and broader than any in the old world. Con- 
sequently, they collect more water, call for 
more drainage, and hence give rise to more 
and larger rivers. In the old world, there is 
a region of country, 80*^ of longitude by 17° 
of latitude in extent, in which it never rains. 
Here, between the Andes, and the Atlantic, 
there is no such rainless region. The an- 
nual fall of rain, between the tropics, in the 
old world, is six feet ; in the new world it 
is eleven ; and it is greater here than there 
in the temperate zones also. More than one- 
half of all the fresh water in the world is on 
the continent of North America. In facts 
like these, is found the explanation as to the 
cause of the surprising lenj^ and volume of 
many of the American nvers. Big rivers 
are requir^ to drain broad valleys. 

In Europe and Asia, the great continen- 
tal declivities are such aa to leave no room 
for any remarkable length of river or breadth 
of valley. 

In North America, there is an immense 
valley between the Alleghany and the 
Rocky Mountains. The great lakes form 
the northern edge of this valley, the entire 
drainage of which is, therefore, carried off 
toward the south, into the Gulf of Mexico. 
This is the basin of the Mississippi. 
In South America, the Andes skirt the 
western coast very closely, and send off to 
the east a chain of mountains from Bolivia 
to the Atlantic coast of Brazil. These 
mountains divide South America into two 
great systems of river basins ; the drainage 
of one IS to the north and east, of the otl^r 
to the south. 
In the broadest part of the continent, 



theiefore, which b its northern portion, tbi 
continental slope gives rise to the first men- 
tioned system. The district of country in- 
cluded in it is an immense one, the rains are 
heavy, and the drainage great. Hence, the 
direction and volume of the Para, the Ama- 
zon and Orinoco. The basin which slopes 
to the south is much less in extent ; it is 
drained by the La Plata. In one part o€ 
Europe the drainage is, in all directions, 
toward the Black Sea, which is sunk down 
in a sort of a basin of its own, and receives 
the drainage firom several quarters. But the 
longest slope on the sides of this basin runs 
up west, toward the centre of the continent. 
Here the Danube and other draining streams, 
which empty into the Black Sea and thence 
into the Mediterranean, take their rise. 

On the shores of this last, we have thtf 
drainage to the south, which gives rise to 
the Rhone, etc. Europe has its Atlantic 
slope also, and there the rivers, as the Tap 
ffus, the Rhine and the Elbe, run west 
Thus we see that the geographical features 
of Europe leave no room for a hydrological 
expression like that of the Amazon and the 
Mississippi, with their valleys. 

In the interior of Asia there is a grand 
continental basin 86° of Jongitude in length. 
It is spread out over the middle of the conti- 
nent, and extends from the borders of 
Europe to the eastern districts of China. 
It embraces a region of country more than 
four millions of square geographical miles in 
extent, which has no ocean drainage. In 
the midst of the old world, it is surrounded 
by steppes and mountain ranges which shut 
it out from the world of waters beyond. It 
gives rise to many large rivers, as the Vol- 
ga and the Oural ; but they empty into the 
Caspian, and other continential seas, which 
have no visible outlet or communication with 
the ocean. For all the great purposes of 
commerce, this immense and fertile basin is 
as blank as the desert of Zahara. Of course, 
then, the rivers above this basin must run 
north into the frozen ocean, which also is a 
blank as white as snow, in the book where 
commerce records her statistics. They em- 
brace nearly four millions of geographical 
square miles. 

On the south side of this inland basin, the 
inclination of the continental level is toward 
the China seas and the Indian ocean. Here, 
then, we must look for those river basins, 
and the origin of those streams, which give 
rise to the commerce of the East, and here, 
accordingly, we find the teeming valleys 
drained by the Euphrates, the Ganges and 
the Yangtse Kiang — all of which descend 
from fruitful plains, and all, except the last, 
are open to trade and traffic with " Outside 
Barbarians.^' 

The distance from the Bay of Bengal and 
Arabian sea, to the southern edge of this 
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great inland bating variM from 8 to 10 de- 
mes of latitude, coiMeqoently the climates, 
throagh whiiefa the rnren of India flow, are 
limited to 10 degreee of latitnde ; the pio- 
dnce that comee down theae streams, for 
market, has no greater range of elimate than 
that which is due a north and south Hne of 
five or six hundred miles in length. Neither 
can the rivers themselves be very long, nor 
their basins very broad, nor their volume 
of waters very great. Their valleys may 
▼ie, in fertility, with those of the Missis- 
sippi ahd the Amazon, but as for diversity 
of climate, variety of productions and navi- 
gable capacity of water-courses, there is no 
comparison. 

Let us now return to the comparison as to 
extent of river basins of the old world with 
those under consideration in the new. 

According to one of the most remarkable 
works of the age — Professor Johnson's Phy- 
sical Atlas — the river basins in the old world 
contain, in geographical square miles, stated 
in round numbers as follows, viz. : 

of Mediterranean Europe. ...1,160,000 saaare miles. 

NUe 520,000 " 

Euphrates 19«,000 " 

Indns 812,000 ** 

Ganges 432,000 «< 

Irrawady 331,000 " 

Others of India 173,000 «* 

Those of Western Europe, as 

Rhlne.&c 730,000 «* 

Total Mediterranean, India ^— — — . 

and Western Europe .... 3,854,000 " 

ABBA Iir OBOOBAPHICAL SQUABB KXLBS OV BrVBB 
BASINS DRAINBO INTO TUB GULF OF MBZICO AMD 
CAHIBBEAN 8BA. 

Basin of Mississippi River . . . 983,000 square miles. 
Basins in Florida and Texas 

(estimated) S29,000 " 

" Mexico and Central 

America (estimated) 300,000 ** 

** Amazon 1,79«,000 "♦ 

" Orinoco and aU others 

of Caribbean Sea.. 700,000 ^ 

Total Gulf and Caribbean 

Sea 4,298,000 ** 

Total Mediterranean, In- 
dia and Western Eu- 
rope 3,854,000 " 

DifTerence— call it nothing, though it mea- 
sures an area containing nearly half a million 
of square miles. 

From this statement, we are led to the 
very remarkable conclusion — and it is an im- 
portant physico-commercial fact — ^that the 
area of all the valleys which are drained by 
the rivers of Europe which empty into the 
Atlantic, of all the valleys that are drained 
by the rivers of Asia which empty into the 
Indian ocean, and of all the valleys that are 
drained by the rivers of Africa and Europe 
which empty into the Mediterranean, does 
not cover an extent of territory as sreat as 
that included in the valleys drained by the 
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Ameriean rivenr aloite, wUeh discharge 
themselves into onr central sea. Never was 
there such a concentration npcn any sea, of 
commercial resources. Never was thero a 
sea known with such a back coontiy trtlm- 
tary toit. 

The produce which comes down the rrvers 
of Europe, has, when it arrives on the shorea 
of the Atlantic, to be transported 15 or 
120,000 miles, to be exchanged tor that which 
comes from the river basins of India. From 
the mouth of the European rivers discharging 
into the Atlantic ocean, the voyage to the 
month of the Asiatic rivers which run into 
the Indian ocean, often occupies 200 days ; 
consequently, it requires a ship more than a 
year to take on board a cargo from the river 
basins of Europe, go with it to India, ex- 
change it, and return with the proceeds 
thereof to the place when she started — so 
great the distance and so long the period of 
time which separate these two foontains of 
commerce. 

One ship, therefore, trading between the 
American system of river basms, may fetch 
and cany, exchange and bring back, in the 
course of one year, as many cargoes as ten 
ships can, in the same time, convey between 
the remote basins of the system in the old 
worid. 

The products of the basin of the Missis- 
sippi, when they arrive at the Balize, ms^, 
in 20 or 90 days, be landed on the banks of 
the Orinoco and Amazon. Thus, in our 
favored position here in the new world, we 
have, at a distance of only a few days* sail, 
an extent of fruitful basins for commercial 
intercourse, which they of the old worid 
have to compass sea and land and to sail the 
world around to reach. 

On this continent, nature has been prodi- 
gal of her bounties. Here, upon this cen- 
tral sea, she has, with a lavish hand, grooped 
and arranged in juxtaposition, all those phy- 
sical circumstances which m^ke nations 
truly great. Here she has laid the founda- 
tions for a commerce, the most magnificeat 
the worid ever saw. Here she has brought 
within the distance of a few days, the months 
of her two greatest rivers. Here she has 
placed, in close proximity, the natural ont- 
lets of her grandest river basins. With un- 
heard-of powers of production, these valleys 
range throuc^ all the producing latitndes of 
the earth. Thev embrace every agricultural 
climate under the sun ; they are capable of 
all variety of productions whidi the whole 
worid besides can afford. On their green 
bosom rests the throne of the vegetable 
kingdom. Here commerce, too, in time to 
come, will hold its court. 

The Mississippi comes down from Ae grain 
producing regions of the Noith, bearnw 
vessels deeply laden with produce ; freightea 
wtth afl varieties of the ihnts of the tempeiw 
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«to loiiM ; they etamj Ut the 8e& Inge 
tMrg09B of merchandise, gathered from the 
poduet0 of the field, the forest and the mme. 
tiillfl of iron, mountains and Talleys filled 
with coat, are found on its banks. Its 
waters are mingled, in the Gulf, with those 
of the Amazon and Orinoco, which run be- 
tween the tropics. From their basins they 
ire ready, at the bidding of civilized man, 
to place on this sea, m all variety and 
abundance, the products of the torrid zone. 
Arrived in the Gulf with these goods, the 
mariner then finds a river in the sea to speed 
him on with its favoring currents to prosper- 
ous voyages. Through the Gulf stream, the 
productions of this grand system of river 
basins will be distributed over the worid, 
passing by and enriching as they go. Nor- 
folk, Riiladclphia, New-York and Boston, 
all the Atlantic slope, and all the Pacific 
•lope, too, of the United States. 

From 50° north to 20° south, the Mis- 
sissippi and the Amazon take their rise. 
A straight line from the head-waters of one 
to those of the other, measures a quadrant of 
the globe. They afford outlets to all the 
producing climates of the earth. Upon this 
Uulf and sea, perpetual summer reigns ; 
and upon their shores, climate is piled upon 
climate, production upon production, in 
such luxuriance and profusion that man, 
without changing his latitude, may, in one 
day, ascend from summer's heat to winter's 
cold, gathering, as he goes, the firuits of 
every clime, the staples of every country. 

To gather sacb tbin«i in the old worid, 
oommeroe most first plume her wings and 
nil in search of them through all latitudes 
and climates, from the extrenw north to the 
furthest eonth. 

In the sroali cotnpais of the West India 
tea, are csrowded together the natural outlets 
ef the ocean, from moontaiDB, plains and val- 
leys, that embrace ev«ry variety of produc- 
tion, every degree of latitude and climate, 
from perpetuflu winter to eternal gyring. 
The largest water coorsee of Europe and 
India, dp cot run through moro than 10? or 
lb"* of latitude. The greatest variety of cli- 
mate possessed by the river basins at India, 
the Mediterranean and Allantio Europe, is 
included between 10^ and 55° of north lati- 
tude. Only forty-five degrees of latitude 
there against 70" here. The;f are all in the 
tame hemisphere, and ^en it is seed time in 
one basin, it is seed time in ail ; and short 
harvests there produce £unioe. Here, in the 
American system, we include both hernia 
pheres — and therefore, when it is seed time 
m one basin, it is harvest in the other. 

With this blessed alternation of seasons, so 
near at band, and so oonvenient to our sea- 
port towns, and avenoes of trade, famine on 
these shores is impossible. With this Ameri- 
can sea between the two hemispheres, and 
in the lap of both, nature has endowed it with 
24 



commercial resourcesand privileges of infinite 
variety. Here come together and unite ia 
one, the nataral highways to the ocean, fi«n 
mountains, plains and valleys teeming with 
treasures from the mineral, tne vegetable m^ 
the animal kingdoms — nature's most prinoelr- 
gifts to man. • 

Were it ' given to us of this day to look 
down through future generations, and to see 
the tinie when the valleys of the Mi88i»sippi, 
the Orinoco and the Amazon shall be reclaim- 
ed, and^ peopled and cultivated op to their 
capacities of production, we should behold in 
this system of river basins, and upon this oei^ 
tral sea of ours, a picture such as no linmer 
can draw, no fancy can sketch. All the eler 
ments of human greatness which river, land 
and sea can afibrd, are here crowded toge- 
ther. For their full development, easy access 
to the Pacific is necessary. 

The course ot a river exercises important 
bearings upon commerce. A river that runi 
east or west, has no diversity of climate, ita 
basin is between two parallels of latitude, and 
there is no variety of production from aouroe 
to mouth, except such as is doe to elevatiott. 
The husbandman who inhabiu the banks of 
such a stream, when he descends it with hit 
surplus produce for exohance or barter, finds,, 
on his arrival at its mouth, that he has but 
come to Newcastle with coal only. H e i» 
there offered duplicates in exehaoge for what 
he has brought to sell; all seilera and no buy- 
ers never can make commerce brisk- Such a 
river may have a staple, it may be com, it 
may be oil, but whatever it may be, it is alft 
they who dwell in its valley have to sell, and 
whatever they buy, they buy with that stapla^. 
The commerce of such a basin therefore must 
be with other latitudes, with other dimatea 
and with regions which afford variely* 

On the oontrvy, one who descends a river 
that runs north and south, finds bis climate 
changing day by daj; at every turn nevr 
planU and strange animals meet his eye. He 
brings with him from its head-waters the 
furs, the cereal grains, and a variety of arti* 
cles — the productions of the north— to ex- 
change for the coffee and sugar and the 
BweeU of the south, which are gathered on its 
banks below. 

It is the budnees of commerce to minister 
to the fimeies as well as the necessities ojp 
man ; she therefore delights in variety of cli- 
mate and assortments of merchandise. It is 
owiag to the diversity of climate and prodno* 
tion afforded by the States of this Union, and 
to the fi^ilities of intercourse with them, that 
the trade of a single state, as Massachusetts, 
with the rest, exceeds in value the entire 
foreign commerce of the whole country 
with all the Vorld besides. The pursuits of 
oommeroe abound in secrets of high import to 
the happiness of man ; an easy communica- 
tion from the Golf to the Pacific is the key to 
some of them. 
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The prodnctt of toTentj degreat of Imtitode 
tape to be foaod in the river bftunt drained by 
^it central sea. All natioDt want of them ; 
bat the 600 millioni of people who live on the 
■horet that are waahed by the Pacific ocean, 
are ezcladed from them. They are barred 
oat from this great cornucopia of the world, 
by a strip of land but a span in breadth. 
From the month of the Amazon, and the 
Ddia of the Mississippi, to the Isthmus of 
Panama, the distance in each case is less than 
two thoasand miles. Shall this barrier for- 
•▼er remain in our way to the markets and 
die wants of six hundred millions of people? 
Let those who etudy the sources, aud under- 
stand the elements, of true national great- 
ness, ponder this question, while we consider 
jUie effects which the course of a river has 
upon the character of the people who inhabit 
its basin. 

The most superficial observer remarks the 
•fleet which the coarse of a river has upon the 
iora and fauna that inhabit its banks ; as the 
traveler ascends an east or west stream, he 
finds all the way up, the same fish, the same 
beasts, birds exhi reptiles. Thnre is as little 
▼ariety ameog those as there is among the 
dbntM and herbage upon which they feed. 
Bat along rivers whose beds He north and 
■oath, he sees, as he descends from source to 
■loutfa, entipe changes in the families, species 
and genera, iMth of plants and animals. 

Can it be, that climate which, with its mul- 
titadinoos influences, so strongly impresies 
kself upon the vegetation of a country, upon 
its beasts, birds and fishes— upon the whole 
fiioe of organic natare — should produce no 
•ffbct, either npon the outer or the inner 
man f His habits depend, in an eminent de- 
cree, upon climate and soil, and these upon 
&itade; they operate upon his organization, 
and afiect his appearance ; else, wtience the 
difference between the Caucasian and the 
Ethiopian 7 the Esquimaux of the north, and 
the Aztec of the south T 

The frigid soae is a niggard, yielding scanty 
vetoms to labor; there, man is a beggar, and 
fiDom the cradle to the grave, he has a hard 
•traggle to snatch from the land and water the 
bare means of animal subsistence. He has no 
lime lor moral developments; his severe cli- 
mate, with its consequently barren soil and 
•tofited ve^eUtioa, taxes aU his energies to 
make provision for the night of his long and 
drear]^ winter. It should not be forsotten that 
man, in the climate of severe cold, reauires 
more food for sastenance than he does u the 
temperate regions; while, oa the other hand, 
nature is mack less generoasin her sources of 
•Ojpply. These are based on the vegetation, 
which goes oa decreasiag in perfection and de* 
^elopment from the equator— where its ener- 
^es are moift active — to the poleCwhere they 
we most torpid. The torrid zone is most £eh 
Torable for the development of vegetable as 
well as for purely animal lilii. Bat for man, 



in tb» true Bobl«ae««f his beiag, tbe t e i pa> 
ate zone is the plaee. Have lie ia ■eiibar 
pinched with hanger, nor starved witb eeldt 
as in the frigid, nor sorfeiled to plethova, aa ift 
the torrid zone. ExtreoBieB are closely allied 
the abundance of one and the soaraity of tba 
other of the zones, each tends rather to ika 
developmeat of the animal passions than oC 
the moral Attributes. The temperate xqim is 
the happy middle for these. Here natare is 
not the severe task-master of the polar regional 
nor the prodigal host of the tropics. She Inces 
man to labor, and in the wholesome nooassl 
ties of labor, he finds exercise and incentive to 
the intellectual being. Hero he is sorroond- 
ed with all the physical conditions most &vor- 
able to progress and improvement. Within 
the tropics he is enervated by the climate. 
Nature does not impose the necessity of severe 
toil there, but invites to luxury and repose ; 
and in so doio^, stimulates and excites the 
animal propensities at the expense of moral 
advancement. 

The facts are curious and ought to be maa- 
tioned. Not only the temperate zonea, bat 
certain places in thens, seem to be beat 
adapted as the nurseries of civilization and 
Christianity, and therefore for the develop- 
ment of those faculties, attributes and qnati- 
ties, which distinguish and ennoble the homao 
race most of all. 

These favored spots are sechided places ; 
they have been, for the most part, snrrounded 
by mountains, and separatea from the world 
beyond by barriers difficult to pass. They are 
inland basins, the most striking pecnllaritles 
of which are, that they have no ocean drain- 
age ; their streams all empty^ into doeed seas 
or lakes which have no visible oonnectSon 
with the great salt seas that cover two-tfahds 
of the earth's surface. 

When man vras created in God's own Image, 
he was placed in the garden-spot of the earth, 
near one of these iiasms, and on the banks of 
a river that crosses parallels of latitade and 
runs through varieties of climate. Here ha 
waxed strong and became wioked, and caused 
God to repent of the vrork of creation . Then 
the condition of thiugs was changed; the 
earth was cursed for man's sake, and , after the 
flood, the ark was landed within an inland 
basin, which has since had do connection by 
water with the ocean. 

The promised land of the Israelites is ano* 
ther inlsad basin. It is so cood that, as a 
speetsl mark of Divine favor, Afoaes was petw 
mitted to look down upon it and die. It is 
drained by the Jordan and other streaaM 
which are shut out from the ocean. Han 
Chrisdauity had its birth. 

For the want of natural buriers to maka 
their ceontry an inland basin, and to exclude 
them from liability to inoursions from the 
savage hordes without, the C hin eee bnilt a 
wall, and under the shelter of that ^lej attain- 
ed the highest degree of civilization knows 
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•moDg tho ancientf. Intercoone with the 
world, daring the primitive agec, seems to 
have beeD unfavorable to the well-being and 
advancement of civilization. 

It IB remarkable that in the new world 
tiiere aboald be bat two inland basins, and 
Aey the spots where the aborkrioes bad at- 
tained their highest degree of civilization. 
When comfmrcd with the whole continent, 
the area woich these basins occapy is foaod 
to be quite inconsiderable as to size. Grants 
ef landof larger extent, on the contioent, have 
been made to single individoals. The Incas 
of Pera and the Aztecs of Mexico, each dwelt 
in inland basins. The basin of the sealed lake 
Titieaca is the only inland basin of Sooth 
America; and, with the exception of the 
great salt basin, the basin of Mexico is the 
only one in NorUi America fW)m which there 
id no oatiei to the ocean. Each of these ba- 
•ins is partly within the tropics, but their ele- 
vatioa above like level of the sea is snch as tu 
give them the dimate, the flora and the faana, 
with all the advantases and conditions of the 
temperate soaes. More striking examples as 
to the effect of geographical conditions npon 
the oharaotar ef man could be scarcely mon- 
tiDoed. 

But civilization has now attained a growth 
which no longer requires the shelter of the 
mountaiBa and their £ncaeases to protect it 
fiMND the rnde shocks of savwe man and his 
blighting passions. It now delights in free 
inlereonrse among natioasrand flourishes best 
where oommeroe is most active and iastitn- 
tions are most liberal.. The history of civili- 
zation in ito early stages is that of a tendar 
plant, which, while yoong, requires the pro- 
tection and shelter of the hot-bed ; but which, 
after it has atuined a certain degree of vigor, 
thrives best in the open air. Since the trans- 

{>lantinff of civilization from its secluded val- 
eys, it nas attained a vigorous growth ; under 
its shadow liberty finds shelter, man safety, 
and nations freedom of intercourse. Its seeds 
and its fruits have been borne to distant lands 
on^the wings of commerce. Its branches 
reach all parts of the habitable globe. 

There is this further analogy : as the plant 
which has been nurtured in the green-bouse 
acquires the power to withstand the vicissi- 
tudes of the open field, the conditions of the 
nursery become less and less adapted to its 
habits and the promotion of its vegetable 
health, (t cannot, therefore, after haviag ac- 
quired in the grove the majgnitude and habits 
of the forest tree, flourish in the green-house 
again. It will pine away there and die, or at 
iMst it will cease to^dirive. So with the moral 
and the intellectual culture of man. These 
inland basins seem to have been not only most 
favorable to its early development, but, after 
civilization acqnired the strength to advance 
heyond its green^hoaaa in the mountains, it 
•eems to have acqnired organs and powers, 
far the onibtdlng and growth of which the 



conditions of secluded vaUays were altoge- 
ther unfavorable. 

The people who now inhabit the river bft- 
sin of the Jordan have fallen back into a sen^ 
barbarous state. Neither can the basin <tf 
Mexico noK^the shores of the Peruvian Jake 
any longer be considered as the seat of thia 
highest degree of civilization in tha new 
world. 

Oonsidering^the small area of these inland 
basins in comparison with the extent of the 
whole earth, it cannot be that chance should 
have made thorn the nurseries of civilization. 
Bfiects here, as elsewhere, must have thei^ 
causes; mere coincidences would be miraco^ 
bus. It would be interesting, and profitable 
too, to trace 'out those physical condition^ 
coemical arrangements and terrestrial adap. 
tations peculiar to those places, and which 
must have been especially &vorable for 
the development of those traits and atii- 
butea of man which, when fully matured, are 
destined, perhaps, to make him only a fitde 
lower than the angels of heaven. 

"As the external face of continents," 
says Humboldt, *' in the varied and deeply<k 
indented outline of their coasts, exercises a 
beneficial influence upon dlmate, trade and 
the progress of civilization, ao also in tb# 
interior, its variations of form in the vertical 
direction, by mountains, hills and valleya 
and elevated plains, have conaeqnenoes &• 
less important. Whatever causes dive^ty 
of form or feature on the surface of ov 
planet — mountains, great lakes, grassy 
steppes, and even deserts surrounded by 
a coast- line margin of forest— impressaa 
some peculiar mark or character on tha 
social state of its inhabitants.*' 

Our lofty mountain chains and mijeatie 
water courses have served, according to tha 
same ereat philosopher, to furnish a mor0 
beautiful and rich variety of individual formSf 
and to rescue the face of the continent from 
that dreary uniformity which tends so maoh 
to impoverish both the physical and intel- 
lectual powers of man. liud the.Miaaoun 
River, after taking its rise under the Rocky 
Mountains and uniting with the Mississip|M^ 
held its course eastward until their waterv 
were emptied in Long Island Sound, how 
different would have bsen the present con- 
dition of these United States; had the 
drainage of the country been in this direc- 
tion^ cne Gulf of Mexico would have been 
as a stagnant pool, and we should have been 
AS indifferent to New-Orleans and the par- 
chase of Louisiana, as we now are to Me- 
rida and Yucatan. Because the Mississippi 
River runs from the north to south, it is one 
among the strongest of the bonds which 
holds this union of states together. 

All the great rivers of the United Statea 
lie wholly within the temperate zone. 
Their basins are spread out under dimatai 
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which call for the highest energies of man. 
DwelKnff in such regions, he is constrained 
to be diligent ; to labor ; to be prudent ; to 
gsther into bams ; to study the great book 
of nature ; to observe her laws ; and whilst 
tt is summer to take thought for winter. 

The perpetual summer of the tropics pre- 
vents no such alternatives. On tne same 
tree maj be seen the bud, the flower and 
the ripe fruit. Here, therefore, nature 
brffes no such necessities, imposes no such 
tasks, and savage man is as careless of the 
morrow as are the lilies of the field. The 
people of the two climates are therefore dif- 
ferent. Frequent intercourse between them 
will improve the character of each, and the 
most readj channels for such communica- 
tion are aflbrded by the rivers that run 
north or south. With the exception of the 
Nile, the general direction of all tne rivers of 
Africa is east or west ; and not one of their 
▼alleys, except the valley of the Nile, has 
ever been the abode of civilized man. 

Civilized society cannot be stationary. 
Vacuity is not more abhorrent to nature, 
than is a state of rest, either in the moral or 
the physical world. The materials of the 
latter she has divided into ponderables and 
imponderables, and invested them with an- 
tagonistic principles. By the action of light, 
heat and electricity, upon ponderable matter, 
^ the morning stars were first made to sing 
together," the earth is clothed with verdure, 
the waves Hft up their voices, and the round 
world is made to rejoice. 

She has divided the former into animal and 
spiritual, and they are antagonistics ; the 
•ne elevating, the other depressing man in 
the scale of bein^. When his course ceases 
to be upward and onward, the spirit yields to 
the animal, virtue gives way to 'vice, the 
force of evil prevails, and the course of men 
in their social state is no longer onward and 
upward, but backward and downward. The 
sphere that lags behind in its course is 
hurled from its orbit. History bears witness 
to the fact, that when nations cease to rise, 
they begin to fall. The laws of nature are her 
agents ; they cannot be active and be still : 
action implies motion ; nature herself is all 
Mfe and motion — she knows no rest, brooks 
no pause, either for her moral or her physical 
agents. Wise men say that she has at- 
tached a curse to standing still. This is 
German philosophy ; but the idea is beautiful 
because it is true. We want the stimulants 
to energy, the incentives to enterprise, 
which a highway across the isthmus is to 
give, to urge us on to the high destinies that 
await us. The energies ofthe country are 
mat ; they require some such highway to 
me Pacific to give them scope and play. 

It is for time, and time alone, to decide 
the question, as to whether the highest de- 
gree attainable by man in the social scale, 



will not first be reached by those people wlio, 
with the blessings of free institutions, live 
on rivers that run north or south through 
the temperate zone. 

On account of this central sea and its 
system of winds and currents ; on account 
of the course of the rivers which run into 
it, and of the direction of mountain ranges 
that traverse the continent ; and on account 
of the character and extent of the river 
basins, and other geoprraphical features with 
us, the old world afi^rds no parallel, either 
in history or example, by which to judge of 
the destinies of this country. Our mountain 
ranges are longer, our rivers are more ma- 
jestic, our valleys are broader, our climates 
are more varied, our productions are move 
diversified here, than they are there. 

The wheat harvest on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi commences in June, and in the 
upper country Christmas, is at hand befine 
the com crop' is all gathered in. Thna ve 
have, in the valley of this majestic water- 
course, a continued suoceMHon of hanreete 
durinf more than half the year. In the 
other nemisphere the eeaaons are revereed ; 
and on the banks o£ the sonthem tribntaries 
to our central sea, reapers are in the field 
during the remainder of the year. A sea 
which is the natural outlet to market of the 
fruits of regions where seasons are reversed, 
and the harvest is per«mia], is no where 
ebe to be found. 

Such advantages, both moral and physical, 
such means of power, wealth and greatness, 
as have been vouchsafed to us, no nation has 
ever been permitted to enjoy. We have 
already more woriu of internal improvement, 
a greater length of rail-road and canal, buHt 
and building, and of river courses open to 
navigation, more of the buds and blossoms 
oftrue greatness, than all the world besides. 

In these facts we see the effect of geogra- 
phical features, as well as of free institutions. 

As a general rule, our rail-roads and rivers 
are at nght-angles in their courses. In the 
New-England states, where the rivers run 
south, the rail-roads run east and west ; in 
the Middle and Southern States, where the 
water-courses run eastwardly, the rail-roads 
take a more northwardly direction. Rivers 
run from the mountains to the sea. Rail- 
roads run across the mountains ; they go 
from valley to valley. 

In calculatinjg^ the sources of national 
wealth, prospentv and greatness which are 
contained, for this country, in river basins, 
central seas, mountain ranges, water-coursee 
and geographical features, the lights of his- 
tory are of no avail The canvas is pre- 
pared and the easel ready, but colors that are 
bright enough for the picture cannot be 
found. The exceeding great resources of 
our Mediterranean beggar description. 

We know that other places, wi^ the ele- 
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mentfl of commerce in &r more scanty pro- 
portioxia, with facilities less abundant and 
obstacles &r greater, have grown opulent and 
obtained renown in the world : while one 
calls to naind the histoiy of such places, he 
feels that here is room and scope enough for 
individual wealth fax more dazxling, for na- 
tional ereatness far more imposing, and a re- 
nown mr more glorious. 

From all this, we are led to the conclusion, 
the time is rapidly approaching, if it has not 
already arrived, when the Atlantic and Pacific 
must join hands across the isthmus. We 
have riiown that there is no sea in the 
world which is possessed of such importance 
as this southern sea of ours ; that with its 
succession of harvests there is, from some 
' one or other of its river basins, a crop always 
on the way to market ; that it has for back 
country a continent at the north and another 
at the south, and a world both to the east 
and the. west ; we have shown how it is con- 
tiguous to the two first, and convenient to 
them all. The three great outlets of com- 
merce, the Delta of the Mississippi, the 
mouths of the Hudson and the Amazon, are 
aO within two thousand miles, ten days* sail, 
of Darien. It is a barrier that separates us 
from the markets of six hundred millions of 
people — throe-fourths of the population of the 
eartn. Break it down, therefore, and this 
countr^r is placed midway between Europe 
and Asia ; this sea becomes the centre of the 
world and the focus of the world's commerce. 
This is a highway that will five vent .to 
eommerce, scope to energy, ana range to en- 
ternrise, which, in a few years hence, will 
make gay with steam and canvas, parts of the 
ocean that are now unfrequented and almost 
miknown. Old channels of trade will be 
broken up and new ones opened. We desire 
to see our own country the standard-bearer 
in this great work. — Af. F. Maurf. 

GOLD AND SILVER.— U. 8. MINT. Ac. 
-^Ir is diflScult to realize at first thought the 
^at accession to our metallic currency, 
since the discovery of gold in California. 
When the first few thousand dollars of the 



glittering dust were landed here from the 
Pacific coast, the whole city was excited, 
and specimens were everywhere objects of 
great curiosity. It is hardly three years since/ 
and yet semi-monihly arrivab are now regu- 
larly bringing us at me rate of fifty millions 
per annom, and we receive it all as a matter 
of eonrse, scarcely asking what effect it is 
likely to have upon the vreahh and pros- 
perity of the nation. Various estimates nave 
been made upon the entire production of the 
California gold regions, and we have several 
times prepared tables in which the amount 
was given as far as it could be ascertained. 
For man^ of our items, however, we have 
been obliged to take estimates in the place 
of official returns, as the latter were fre- 
quently wanting, or so published as to be 
unreliable. We have been for some time 
preparing tables which should give the re- 
ceipts at Ml of the mints down to a given 
point, from which our readers could begin, 
and complete the record for themselves. The 
monthly statements, hastily made up, of the 
deposits of gold at the mint, must of oourse 
be partially estimated, as a large quantity i« 
continually under the process of assay, and 
its exact value can only be determined when 
the work is complete.. In the statemeatt 
annexed the figures are official, and can be 
relied on as strictly correct For this, as 
well as our former table, we are much in- 
debted to the coartesy of Robert Patterson, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, son of the late dhrector 
of the mint. 

The following statement embraces the total 
coinage of gold, silver and copperi at the 
mint and branches, from their organization to 
the Ist October, 1851. The oomage at the 
Philadelphia mint was commenced in 1793 ; 
at the branches in 1838. The Dahlonega 
(Oeoi^ia) and Cl^lotte^ (North Carolina) 
mints issue only gold coins , and the New- 
Orleans only gold and silver , all of the cop* 
per coins are struck at Philadelphia. Tho 
table also includes a statement of the totat 
deposits at the mint of gold produced 
from California and other sources within the 
limits of the United States: 



I.— STATBMXMT Of TBI OSINAOI Of TKB MUITS OF THB UmXIO STARS, FEOM TniE OReAlflZATIOM 

TO tIPTXMBIK SO, 1$5L 

Philadelpkia MitU. 

PuMi CMd tQvw Copptr TotalCUMig» 

Totheoloseof 1847....$M,741,3S0«0 $01,748,911 90 $1,145,501 SI $116,085,153 If 

Year 1848 ^3,780^ 00 .480,050 00 64i,157 90 8,905,187 90 

1840 7.048,399 00 999,050 00 41,984 89 8,918,900 J§ 

1850 97,750,445 50 409,000 00 44,407 50 98»910,5]8 Of 

Nine mooUis, 1851 86,490,518 00 988,074 00 ....85,449 43 ..85,795,899 48 

TV)t«ls ..190,053,570 50 ...04,784,085 90 1,881>548 45 109,810,899 00 
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RATtMBirr OF OOIWAffB (I.)— OOnllMMtf. 



roUieolOM«fl847 f I5»1»,«M W $8,418,7iO 00 $IS^M» 0» 

?««1848 158,100 00 l,«»0/)00 00 l^MOO l» 

1849 454.000 00 1,1W,000 00 1,MO,000 0^ 

1850 1,«10,000 00 1,450,500 00 5,075,500 80 

,1851 7,500,000 00 JOOyOOO 00 7,716,000 Of 



Totiria ^,W0>805 00 H,803,S0d 00 40^14,085 00 

Charlotte Mint. DakUmega Mint. Atatttke MknU 

r«fads 0«ld «old 0«kl,iUT«4eaf«aw 

To the doM or 1847 $1,056,000 00 $3,218,017 50 $145,117,296 61 

Tear 1848 864,830 00 «71,75S 50 5,870,7» 40 

1840 361,«99 00 844,130 50 11,164,005 88 

1850 847,701 00 JI8,509 00 83,888,306 00 

lOlM UMBths, 1851 J817,034 50 190,158 00 43>900,915 93 

»9,008,fS3 89 



Totdf 8,947,414 50 4,188,554 50. 



XL— fTATSIUIllV Of THI ABOVMT Of GOLD, Of BOKISTIC PBODUCTION, DBfOSITID AT THS HUTTt 



VO Mfniuii 30, 1851. 
Thtiadelphia, Mint. 

OtlMT 
MMM Told 

ToUM«toMOfl8fiF — ...^,787.141 ...$7,797,141.. 

Tattl648 $44,177.... 197,367.... 841,544.. 

^ 1840 6,481,439.... 885,653.... 5,767,098.. 

1850 31,667,505.... 188,801.... 31, 790,306.. 

MMlDoiitlli, 1851 31,308,185 96,340.... 31,396,445.. 



Nmo-Ofieau Mini. 



fNM 



— ....$119,699. 

$1,114.... 11,460. 

680,981.... 7,868. 

4,575,507.... 4,454. 

. 6,310,468 885. 



Tatak 
$110,008 
18,581 

677,188 
4,380,081 
6,311,317 



Total* $68,403,836.... 8,501,308.... 76,984,888.... U ,857,074. 

CharlotU Mint. 



143,775... 11,700,84> 
DakUmtfa MiMt. 



CtotuSdft 



?oUie cloMori847.... 
ear 1848 

1849 — 

1850 — 

Kiie montlLi, 1851 $18,805 



OtlMr 



— ....$1,673,718. ...$1,673,718.... — 



370,785.. 
890,738.. 
380480.. 
808,856.. 



r0,785. 
390,738.. 
390,890.. 
»5,061.. 



$30,085. 
. 70,995. 



.$8,818,017.. 
. 971,753.. 
. 844,131.. 
. 817,673. . 
. 198,376.. 



.$8,918,017 

. 87U753 

. 944^31 

947,096 



Totals. 



19,805.... 8,957,780.... 9,970,585.... 100,950... 4,080,950.... 4,181,900 



• AtaatheMinU. 

TttmOiiUaniA 

Vb tile eloee of 1847 — 

'fear 1848 $45,301... 

1840 •,151,36$... 

1850 36,973,097... 

Iflae months, 1851 37,6M,957.... 



Total!. 



.80,164,056 15,083,807. 



OQMmmtm TMd 

.$19,808,575 $19,806,875 

851,374 896,675 

987,784 7,879,144 

665317 30,«38,314 

430,S7 38,195,154 



05,847,809 



The total production of Odifornia gold 
dnce ita first disooyer^ most be considerably 
OTer one hundred millions of dollars ; thus 
being equal to oiie*half the total eoioegie of 
the country since its separation from the Bri- 
tish empire. To the $80,000,000 received at 
the mint, as shown above, must be added 
large amounts received here, and consumed 
by dentisli and jewelers ; considerable 
$Bioanti shipped from San Fra»ciKo directly 
to other countries ; the whole amount of the 
gold oolnace and circulatum of California 
ttself, inclodhiff the $&0 pieces stamped by 
Ihe United SSstes assaver; the shipments 
Mcehnsd skioe the 1st off October, amoontnig 
at this port to nearly or qnito $5,000,000 ; 



and all the gpld dust now in the hands of 
miners and merchants on the Pacific side. It 
will not be too large an estimate probably to 
poc down the entire production, so far, at 
$120,000,000. 

The production of gold has appreciated the 
value cif silver in comparison, and that too at 
a time when the relative value of the latter 
had been increased by a series of financial 
movements in Burope heretofore folly ex- 
plained, so that we are fost losing our silver 
coin. The only remedy which appears fea- 
sible, and Tikely to be seneraUy acceptable to 
the country, seems to Be for Congress to ao- 
tborioe a seiffuorage to be token from all the 
of silver coin* It cannot obtain a 
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free dironlatkm at tti preaeiit Taloe, as it it 
worth aboat three per cent preminm, aod all 
large pieoea are qniekW' taken for export. 
There are maaj oVjectioiif to alloying the 
ooin with the baser metals, which would not 
appi J to reducing the weight. Let seven per 
oent. be takea by the GoTemnent from the 
present Talne of the silver coin, and gold 
made the sole legal tender for all amounts 
above three or five dnllan^ and the export of 
eoin would at once be stopped, while no one 
ooald be wronged. The pcesent coins would 
be worth their ihli vakie to the holders; the 
new coin could be obtained at par for the 
oonvenience of cfaamge; and the Grovem- 
inent woinld be reimbuned Ibr all the ex- 
pen sea of the mint 

HOG BUSINESS OF THE WEST.— We 
are indebted tu the Cincinnati Prices Current 
and to Mr. Oist*s valuable work, entitled 
"Oincionati in 1851," for the following sta- 
tistics of this most important western crop, 
which will interest our readers everywhere. 
The figures show that whatever may be the 
merits of other places in this particular, snd 
we speak it deferentially, the palm, after all. 
will nave to be accorded to Cincinnati, of 
being, beyond comparison, in that sense only 
in which it is no discredit, the most koggUh 
plaoe in all the West 

Mr. Cist says, that Cincinnati is the prinoi* 
pal pork market in the United States, and 
without even the ezoeptioa of Cork and Btd- 
&st, the largest in the world. The business 
dates baok twenty-six jeara, but has only 
been important since 1833. 

YACKIJie OP LOWia KBITTUOrr AND Timfisssx 
▲in> KKHTUOXy aiTBB. 

1849-^50. 185(M51 . 

BowUnf Green and vieinhy 15,000 0,000 

ClarksTiUo 15,000 6,000 

Canton 5,371 1 JOO 

NsaliTUle, Tenn 18.470 5,382 

Osa«tln,Tmn 8,800 8»5 

WoodronvlUe. Ky 4,000 1,000 

Owensboro, Ky 3,900 none 

Brmndenburgh 8,100 000 

Book Haven 5,300 1,360 

Salt River, in llatboats 6,000 1,800 

On Kentucky River 15,000 7,000 



•1,447 
84,077 

Deficiency 57,870 

Te which add deficient weight of 
Adly 98 lbs. per h#g, equal to 
• B) ??;... rr,..?. 8,Q50 



34,077 



Total defideacy 61,380 hogs. 



BOes KILLED IX THB WBIT. 

1860-'51. 1849*'50. 

Ohio, exclusive of Cincinnati 64,027 .... 158^900 

Indiana 880,548.... 380,174 

Kentucky 805,41 4.... 801, 000 

Cumberiand Valley 30,000.... 40,000 

Cincinnati 810,000.... 401,785 



838,980 



1,175,800 
988,990 



836,819 
Deduct 10 per cent. fi>r light weight 93,890 

Total deficiency 148,08^ 



OOMPJUklSON or TBI NVMBSR OP H008 DBIVIlf 
•OXnu PBOM XBirruOKT AHD TBltNBSSBS. 

1840-*50. 1850-'91 

Tbrongb Cumberland Gap 48,000.... 81,00( 

Tbnnigh ^sheviUe, N. C, efl»- 
braojgig Tennessee hogs 61,000 



194,000 
61,000 



40,008 
61,008 



Deficiency 83,000 

To which add deficiency in weight 6,300 

Total 69,300 hogs. 



BBOAPffrDLATIOV. 

Deficiency in hogs driTen 69,800 

Deficiency in hogs packed in Lower Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and on Tenn e ss ee 

River 61,880 

Deficiency in weight around the Iklls equal 
to ,... 1,180 



Total deficiency in hogs 131,800 

Defleiency in barrels of pork around the Ihlls 1,709 
Deficiency in pounds oflard around the fUls 519,987 
Equal in barrels to. 2,360 

Pork Padnng in Kentucky and Tennst9e$, 
— ^Tbe LouisvilTe Courier says : We subjoin 
the following statistics in regard to the pro- 
duct of the hog, which have been accurately 
and carefully compiled from authentic sources, 
and will prove serviceable to the mercantile 
community. It gives the exact number of 
bogs slaughtered around Louisville for the 
last two years; also, the actual weight of 
hogs, the weight of lard, and the ouantitiea 
of pork made ; together with the dencienciea 
ana gainSf^here and elsewhere. The list em- 
braces full returns from Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and the hogs driven South, and shows a 
total deficiency of 131,800 hogs this season. 
This table wiU be valuable for future refe* 



PACKBBS 
IS40-^ 



Hogi 
BlanKht«f«d 



WaigbtoriMi 



wJEt,(»fc») 

Adams* Co 41,545 8,858,398 1,738,810 19,755 

A. S.White 4 Co 34,017 6,494,040 1,360,680 12,964 

Humnan, Maxcy * Co 80,363 5,772,288 775,919 10,883 

M.D.Walker 85,600 6,881,900 1,479,213 13,820 

MeDonald&Day 11,000 8,068,680 358,000 8.815 

Clifton, Atkinson * Co 86,580 5,800,000 685,000 8,880 

B.lBmst none — 495,000 none 

Bailey none 1,895,000 154,000 none 



Total 179,105. 



.86,448,726..... 6,974,028 68,437 
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PACKERS 
1U0-'6U 



K«r.Mi» 
PMk 



Jacbwn, Owsley 4 Co 41,7M 8,006,016 ],48I,SM M,4» 

A. S. White & Co 81,773 5,435,900 1,04a40» 10,f5t 

Humnan, Maxcy * Co «4,«00 4,569;238 5e6,W6 8,757 

W.JanrtB&Co 25,091 4,878,349 975,179 9,108 

Bnuinin, Bacon A Co 27,550 5,219,700 927,009 9.541 

CMfton, AtklMon * Co 25,178 4,057,950 558,810 8,100 

MeDonaldADay.... 18,370 2,800,400 861,000 M8I 

Key&Ganicr 5,500 962,500 147,500 1,900 

R. Krnat none — 370,000 none 



Total 195,414 86,M648B 6,4M,705 06,782 



We extract the following entire from Mr. 
Ciat's work : 

HOO BUSimttS OF CIlfCimiATI. 



1843 250,000 

1844 240,000 

1645 218,000 

1846 287,000 

1847 250,000 

1848 498,160 

1849 310,000 

1850 401,755 

1851 824,529 



P«ro 



T«ar No. of Hop 

1688 85,000 

1884 128,000 

1685 162,000 

1836 123,000 

1887 103,000 

1838 189,000 

1689 199,000 

1840 95.000 

1841 160,000 

1842 S30,000 

HoapMkod 
Tear In Ohio 

1844 560,000 43 

1845 450,000 47 

1846 495,060 68 

1847 325,000 70 

1848 742,212 06 

1849 000,316 71 

1850 563,646 80 

1851 388,556 80 

"The hogs raised for this market, are 
generally a croas of Iritk, Orazier, Bifield, 
Serkthirey Russia and China, in such pro- 
portions as to nmte the qnaltfioations of size, 
tendency to fat, and beauty of shape to the 



" The slaaghter-boases of Cincinnati are 
in the ootskirts of the city, are ten in num- 
ber, and fifty by one hnndfred and thirty feet 
each in extent, the frames being boarded up 
with movable lattice-work at the sides, 
which is kept open to admit air, in the ordi- 
nary temperature, bat is shut up during the 
intense cold, which occasionally attends the 
packing season, so that hogs shall not be 
n>>zen so stiff that they cannot be cut up to 
advantage. These establishments employ, 
each, as higja. as one hundred hands, selected 
for this basmess, which reanires a degree of 
strength and activity that always commands 
high wages. 

** The slaughterers formerly got the gnt fat 
for the labor thus described, wagoning the 
bogs more than a mile to the pork -houses, 
free of expense to the owners. Every year, 
however, enhances the valae of the perqui- 
sites, soch as the fat, heart, liver, ^., for 
food : and the hoofs, hair and other parts for 
manufacturing purposes. For the last two 
years, from ten to twenty-five cents per hog 
have been paid as a bonus for the privilege 
of killing. 

'* The hauling of hoga from the aUnghter- 



hotnes to the peckers, is itself a large busi- 
ness, employing full fifty of the largest class 
of wagons, each loading from sixty to one hon- 
dred and ten hogs at a load. 

'* The hogs are taken into the pork-honses 
from the wacons, and piled np in rows aa 
high as possible. These piles are generally 
close to the scales. Another set of han£ls 
carry them to the scales, where they are osq- 
ally weighed singly, for the advantage of the 
draught They are taken hence to the 
blocks, where the head and feet are first 
struck off, no blow needing its repetition. 
The bos is then cloven into three parts, aepa- 
ratins the ham and shoulder ends from the 
middle. These are again divided into sinele 
bams, shouMers and sides. The leaf lard is 
then torn ont, and every piece distribated 
wtdi the exactness and regnhirity of ma- 
chinery, to its appropriate pile. The tender- 
loins, usually two pounds to the hog. after 
aiibrding supplies to femilies, who consnme 
probably one-half of the product, are sold to 
the maonfaoturers of sausages. 

''The ho^, thus cut up into shoalders« 
hams and middlings, undergoes further trim* 
ming to get the mt two articles in propor 
shape. The size of the bams and shoulders 
vanes with their appropriate markets, and 
with the price of lard, which, when high» 
tempts the pork packer to trim very close, 
and, indeed, to render the entire snonldar 
into lard. If the pork is intended to be ship- 
ped off in bulk, or for the smoke house, it u 
piled up in vast masses, covered with fine 
salt, in the proportion of fifty pounds of salt 
to two hunarea pounds weight of meet. If 
otherwise, the meat is packed away in bar- 
rels, with eoarse and fine salt in due propor- 
tions — no more of the latter being emplon^ed 
than the meat will require for immediate ab- 
sorption, and the coarse salt remaining in the 
barrel to renew the pickle, whose strength 
is withdrawn by the meat, in process of tiase. 

" The different classes of cured pork, 
packed in barrels, are made np of the differ- 
ent sizes and conditions of bogs — the finest 
and fattest making clear and mess pork, 
while the residue is put up into prime pork 
or bacon. The inspection laws require that 
dear pork shall be put up of the sides, with 
the nbs out. It Ukes the largest claM of 
bogs to receive this brand. Mess pork — all 
sides, with two rumps to the barrel. For 
prime — pork of lighter weight will 8Qfl&)e% 
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Two tboQlden, two lowli, and tidM enough 
to fill the barrel, make the oontentf. Two 
hundred ponndi of meat is reqaired by the 
mspeotor, bat one hondred and ninetj-aiz 
poanda, packed here, it is ascertained, will 
weigh oQt more than the former qaanthy !n 
Ae eastern or southern markets. 
^ *' The mess pork is used for the commer- 
oial marine, and the United States navy. This 
kttt class, again, is pat np somewhat differ- 
ently, by specifications made out for the pur- 
pose. The prime is packed np for ship use 
and the aouthem markets. The clear pork 
«>es out to the cod and mackerel fisheries. 
The New-Enelanders, in the line of picUed 
pork, buy notoing short of the best. 

" Bulk pork is that which is intended for 
immediate use or for smoking. The former 
class is sent off in flatboats for the lower Mis- 
nsftippi. It forms no important element of 
the whole, the great mass heins sent into the 
smoko-hoQses, each of which will cure a hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand to five hun- 
dred thousand pounds at a time. Here the 
bacon, as far as possible, is kept until it is 
actually wanted for shipment, when it is 
packed in hogsheads containinff from eight 
nundred to nine hundred pounds, the hams, 
sides and shoulders put up each by thero- 
•elvea. The baoon is sold to the iron manu- 
fecturing regions of Pennsylvania. Kentucky 
and Ohio— to the fisheries of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, and to the coast or 
Mi«issippi region above New-Orleans. Large 
qoantities are disposed of, also, for the con- 
iomption of the Atlantic cities. Flatboats 
leave here about the first of Jaly, and they 
all take down more or less baoon for the 
coast trade. 

** Of five hundred thossand hogs cut up 
here daring that season, the prodact^ in the 
aanafocturad article, will be : 

Barrela ofpork 180,000 

Pounds ofbaeon 35,000,000 

" lard 10,500,000 

'* These are the prodocts, thus far, of the 
pork-houses' operations alone. That is to 
■ay, the articles thus referred to, are put up 
in these establishments, from the hams, shoai- 
ders, sides, leaf lard, and a small portion of 
the iowls — the reddue of the caraasses, 
which are taken to the pork-honaes, being 
left to enter elsewhere into other depart- 
BBents of maaufiustare. The relative propor> 
tions, in weight of bacon and lard, rest upon 
ooatingenoies. An unexpected demand and 
advance in price of lard would greatly reduce 
the disparity, if not invert the proportion of 
these two articles. A ohange in the prospects 
of the value of pickled pork, during the pro- 
gress of packing, would aUo reduce or in- 
orease the proportion of barreled pork to the 
haoon and lard. 

'* The lard made here it exported in pack* 
ages for the Havana market, where, besides 
bemg extensively used, as in the United 



States, for oooidog, it answeri the purpose to 
which hotter is applied in this country. It 
is shipped to the Atlantk markets, also, for 
local use, as well as for export to England 
and France, either in the shape it leaves thie 
market, or in lard oil; large quantitiea of 
which are manu&ctured at the east. 

" There is one establishment here, which, 
beside putting np hams, &c., extensively, is 
engagea in extracting the grease from the 
rest of the hog. Its operations have reached, 
in one season, as high as thirty-six thousand 
hogs, ft has seven large circular tanks — six 
of capacity to hold each fifteen thousand 
pounas, and one to hold six thousand pounds 
— all gross. These receive the entire car- 
cass, with the exception of the hams, and the 
mass is subjected to steam process, under a 
pressure of seventy pounds to the square 
inch ; the efiect of which operation is to re- 
duce the whole to one consistence, and everj 
bone to powder. The fot ia drawn off by 
cocks, and the residnom, a mere earthy sab- 
stance, as far as made use of, is uken away 
for manure. Besides the hogs which reach 
this factory in entire carcasses, the great maas 
of heads, ribs, back-9ones, foet, and other 
trimmings of the hog, cut op at different 
pork-hoosea, are aubjected to the aame pro* 
cess, in order to extract every particle of 
grease. This oonoem afone tnmed out, the 
season referred to, three million six hundred 
thousand pounds bird, five-eixths of which 
was No. 1. Nothing can surpass the purity 
and beauty of this lard, which is refi^ aa 
well aa made under steam processes. Six 
hundred hogs per day pass through these 
tanks, one day with another. 

'*We follow now to the manufiictnre of 
lard oil, which is accomplished by divesting 
the lard of one of its censtituent parts-^stea* 
rine. There are probably thirty lard oil fac- 
tories here, on a scale of more or less impor« 
tance. The largest of these, whose operas 
tions are probably more extensive than any 
other in the United States, has manufactured^ 
heretofore, into lard oil and steariue, one hun« 
dred and forty thousand pounds monthly, all 
the year round. 

*« Eleven million pounds of lard were run 
into lard oil that year, two-sevenths of which 
aggregate made steaiine; the residue, lard 
ofl, or in other words, twenty-four thousand 
barrels of lard oil, of forty to forty-two gal- 
Ions each. The oil is exported to the At- 
lantic cities and foreign countries. Much 
the larger share of this, is of inferior lard, 
made of mast-fed and still-fed hogs, and the 
materia], to a great extent, comes from a 
distance, making no part of these tables. 
Lard oil, besides oeing sold for what it actual- 
ly is, enters largely, in the eastern cities, in*' 
to the adulteration of sperm oil; and ia, 
France, serves to reduce the cost of olive 
oil. The skill of the French chemista 
enahlef them to incorporato firom Qixty-five 
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to we9tmtf fmt esnt. of Uid ofl with that of 
Hhe oKre. Tho proMnce of htrd oil can be 
detected, liowever, by a depoeit of ateaiine ; 
mnaU portions of which alwaya rematA with 
^at article, and Baaj be ibwid at the bottom 
«f the bottle. 

" We now come to the star candles, made 
of the stearine expressed from the lard in 
manufacture of had oiL The stearine is 
subjected to hydraulic pressure, by which 
three-ei|riiths of it is discliarged as an impure 
olein. This last is employed in the manu- 
fecture of soap. Three million pounds of 
stearine, at least, have been made, in one 
year, into star candles and soap in these fac- 
tories, and they are prepared to manufacture 
thirty thousand pounds star candles per day. 
The mamifacture of 1847-48, embtacmg stea- 
-doe firam foreign laid, probably reached one- 
half that <iuantity. 

*' From the staughteiors, the ofial capable 
of produein^ gvoMe, foes to another descrip- 
tion of gfease extractors ; where are also 
taken hogs dying of disease or by aocident, 
sad meat that is qpoilinff through un&vor*- 
hle weather or want 'of care. The grease 
tned out here, enters into the soap manufco 
ittie. Laid gteaae is oompnted to form 
eighty per cent, of all the fat used in the 
Making of soap. Of the ordinary so^ one 
hundred thousand pounds afe made weekly, 
equal at four cents per pound, to two hun- 
dred thoQsand dollars per annum. This is 
exchisire of the finer soaps, and of soft soap, 
which are probably worth twentywfire per 
CMit more. 

'*Glue, to an inconsiderable amount, is 
made of the hooft of the hogs. 

" At the rear of these opf rations, comes 
bristle dressing for the Atlantic markets. 
This business employs one hundred hands, 
and affords a product of fifty-five thousand 
dollars. 

"Last of all is the disposition of what 
cannot be used for otherpurposes, the hair, 
hoofs, and other offkl. Tnese are employed 
in the manuficture of prussiate of potash, 
to the product of which, also, contribute the 
cracklings or residuum left, on expressing 
the lard. The prussiate of potash is used ex- 
tensively in the print fkctories of New-Eng- 
land, for coloring purposes. The blood of 
the hog is manufactured into Prussian blue. 

"A brief recapitulation of the various 
manufactures out of the hog, at this point 
and date, presents : 

Barrets pork 180,000 

Pounds bacon 25,000,000 

. " No. Hard 16,600,000 

Galbns lard oil 1,200,000 

Pounds star candles 2,500,000 

" bar soap 0,200,000 

" fancy soap, etc 8,800,000 

Prussiate of potash 00,000 



« Fne httidtad thonmA hogi exhibit, iii. 
chiding a&tmk peuads of gut-fit to each, oim 
hundred ratliioiis ponnds, cmnmm weight, 
when dressed. lUs is distributed thus : 



lM,MObUs.poik,lMlbs«nstls 

Baeon 

No. 1, or leaf lard ItJtOjim 

Common lard or grease Ar on, stsarine and 

oleio 

Intolar graast te aoaf 

ErmporaUoD. shrinkage, waste, cracklings, 

and oflU for manure I6,26t,O0i 



" The value of all this depends, of course, 
on ^e foreign demand. In 1847 the pork, 
bacon, lard, lard oil, star candles, soap, oris- 
tles, dtc., exceeded six millions of doUars in 
vahie. For 1848, it had, probably, reached 
eiffht millions. But for the reduced prices 
which a greatly increased product alwaya 
creates, it must far exceed that value. 

** The buildings in which the pork is pot 
up, are of great extent and ci^acitT, and 
in every put thoroughly arranged ior the 
business. They generally extendnom street 
to street, so as to enable one set of opera- 
tions to be carried on without interfering 
with another. * There are thir^-eix of these 
establishments, besides a number of oinor 
importance. 

*' The following are speoimene of ho^ 
and lots of hogs, killed u Cincinpati, thia 
season and the last. 

Avwage ni<|kt 
Hofs. lbs. 

7 722 

5 640 

22 403 

62 877 

50 876 

Of these were nine— one titter — weighing 
respectively, 316, 444, 454, 462, 466, 616, 
526, 532. 

320 hogs 826 

657 " 806 

*' Few, if any of theee hogs, were over 
nineteen months old. The 1^ let is extra* 
ordinary-Hsombining quantity and weight— i- 
even for the West. They were all raised ia 
one neighborhood in Madison county, Keii- 
tuolnr, by Messrs. CaldweH, CampbeU, Ross^ 
and Gentry, the oldest being mnetoen monthi 
in age. 

** The value of these manufaeturinf opeva- 
tions to Cincinnati, consists in the vast 
amount of labor they require and create, and 
the circumstance that the great mass of thst 
labor furnishes employment to thousands, at 
precisely the very season when their regular 
avocations cannot be pursued. Thus, men 
are, perhaps, fifteen hundred coopers engaged 
in imd outside of the city, making laid 
kegs, pork barrels, and bacon hotheads : tb» 
aty coopers, at a period when Siey are not 
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needtd an sto^bandB and o^er cooperage, 
and the countiy ooopert, whose main oceo- 
pation is fimning, duxing a season when the 
turns reqiiiie no labor at theb hands. Then 
there is another large body of hands, also 
agiicultorists, at the proper season, engaced 

eig out stares and beading, and cuttmg 
poles, lor the same business. Vast 
quantities of boxes of Taiious deseiiptkms, 
are made for packing bacon, for the Havana 
and European markets. Lard is also packed 
to a great extent, for export in tin cases or 
boxes, the making of which ftiinishes exten- 
nre occupation to the tin-plate workers. 

" If we take into view, fiirther, that the 
slaughtering, the wagoning, the pork-house 
labor, the rendering grease and lard oO, the 
steaiine and soap factories, bristle dressing, 
and other kindred employments, suppfy 
abundant occupation to men, who in me 
spring, are engaged in the m an ufa cture and 
hauling of bricks, quanyins and hauling 
stone, cellar digging and wuling, bricklay- 
ing, plastering, uid street paving, with other 
employments, which, in tneir very nature, 
cease on the approach of winter, we can. 
readily appreciate the importanee of a boM^ 
ness, which sunplies labor to the industry of; 
probably, ten tnousand individuals, who, bat 
for its existence, would be eanung little or 
nothing, one-third of the year. 

"The last United States cenns gave 
26,301,293, as the existing number of hogs 
at that date. The jprincipal increase since, 
is in the West, owing to the abundance of 
com there ; and that quantity may be now 
safely enlarged to forty-ftve millions. This 
is about the number assigned to entire Ikh 
rope, in 1839, by McGreeor, in his Commer- 
ciai Dictionary ; and there is probably no 
material increase there since, judging bv the 
slow advance in that section of tb world, in 
productions of any kind^ 

** The number of ho^ cut up in the valley 
of the Mississippi, will reach, fat recent 
years, as an average, one million seven hun- 
dred thousand ; of this, it will be seen, that 
twenty-eight per cent., or over one-fourth of 
tiM whole quaitfity, is put up for market in 
Cincinnati aione.** 

Hor* Packed in the Wm/.— The Chicm- 
nati Price Current of last week compares 
the returns of hog raising for the past year 
as foHows: 1849-'60, 1,&2,200; I86a-*ftl, 
1,332,867, thus showing a defideacy in iiqi»- 
ber of 819,363. 

The deficient in weight was 10 per ct. 
Last year the hogs aven^^ 206 lbs., while 
this year the average was only 186 lbs. Ae- 
oording to this, the product of the two years 
would he as follows in pounds : 

1850, lbs 349,140,010 

1861, lbs 243,779>640 

Deficiency ,10^777,640 



This defieiency is equal to 659,839 hogv 
of this year's average, and the total is a irao- 
tion less than twi^thirds of the number pack- 
ed last year. 

The deficiency in the whole West, inehid- 
inff number and weight, may therefore, we 
think, be put down with safety at one-third. 

In addition to the foiling off m the number 
packed in the West, there is a deficiency of 
60,000 in the hogs driven South. 

INDIANA— PnooBiss aud Rksourccs 
or.— The Territorial Government of Indiana 
was formed in 1800 ; in 1805, the Territorial 
Legislature was orsanized ; and in 1816, the 
state was admitted ioto the Union, and the 
present State Oonstitution formed, by a con- 
vention assembled at Corydon, for tnat pur- 
pose. 

Populatioam 1800, 4,651 ; in 1810,24,620; 
hi 1820, 147,178 ; in 1830, 841,682; in 1840, 
684,868 ; in 1846, about 766»084. 

The eartiest setllemettt hi the state wm 
macfo at Vinoennss, by a French oolony, 
who oalled the plaee Port Vkcent. Th« 
principal towns now in the state are New- 
Albany, Madison^ Vinoennes, Terrs Hante, 
Lafoyette. 

The State of Indiana esl^ts, in the es- 
tent and fertUirjr of its territory, as well as hj 
the foctlities of transportation by whioh it la 
almost sarroonded, extraordinary agrioaltond 
and commercial advantages. Thore is ens* 
braced in the state a territorial domain of 
about thirty-seven thousand square miles, in 
which is represented a soil of uauayal fer- 
tility; and from more than half the ooantis» 
that compose the state, the produce of the 
agrioaltnrist may be transported from hit 
&m by steam or flat-boats. 

The southern portion of the state is gene- 
rally of a broken and uneven surface. A 
ranj^e of hills mns nearly parallel with the 
Ohio River, through the greater part of the 
state, ahemately approaching and receding 
from the river, leaving frequently immense 
tracts of bottom-land of a nob aunvlal soil. 
The south-western portion is exceedinff^ 
broken and hilly, abounding in abrupt rocky 
and preeipitous difis. As we advance towara 
the interior, the hiUs disappear, and the snr- 
face assumes a more level and unbroken m^ 
pearance, the soil partakes considerably of a 
clay nature, but is productive of the orainary 
crops. As we approach nearer the centre of 
the state, we find a still more level region. 
The White-water valley is considered unsnr-. 
passed in tiie fiortility md productiveness of 
Its soil. Approaching north, the country is 
considerably rolling ; a nundMr of oonnties 
are, however, of a low and wet soil, com- 
posed of too much olay , which renders it oold 
and uncertain in its cropsu 

The north-western portion of the state con- 
sisls of several species of soil, and is obarao- 
terised hv a marked difference of scenery. 
A part itWviitir timbeised, conaisring pri a s i 
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pftUy of w^mit, maple, beooh, bookeye, Ac. 
A coiuideimble port of tbw country u what u 
denomioated ** prairie." The toil oompooiiig 
this speciof of land it a deep vegetable moald, 
of ezDaoatleif fertility. Thk toil is perhaps 
the most prodactive of any found in tois part 
of the state, yielding very plentiful crops of 
the grain usually raised in the western states ; 
oorn, however, is the more abundant and fa- 
vorite crop. Many of these prairies are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; the surface extends as 
far as the visbn reaches, in sweeping undu- 
lations, interspersed with numerous groves, 
and delightfully variegated with rivers and 
small streams. In the spring and summer 
they are covered by a varied and luxuriant 
growth of herbage and fragrant wild flowers, 
of every tint and hue, which gives them an 
appearance of beauty bejond description. 

There is a species of land, differing firom 
nnj yet menuoned, called ** barrens/* com- 
prisinar a rolling country, with a dry, sandy, 
gravelly soil, with larfre trees growing from 
ten to fifty fiset apart, then densely covered 
with an undergrowth of stunted oak, bushes, 
hazel, and other shrubbery. The soil is bet- 
ter adapted to the culture of wheat than anv 
other species of soil in the state ; it is both 
■urer and more abundant in crops. 

The north-eastern portion of the state con- 
lists of beavily-timbered lands, interspersed 
with occasional small prairies and barrens. 
Some parts are low and marshy, too wet for 
onltivation, but could be reclaimed without 
ffreat labor or expense, and be rendered ara- 
Ble, and susceptible of the highest improve- 



There are numerous small lakes in the 
ttorthem part of the state, the water of which 
is deep, clear, and exceedingly transparent, 
abounding with fish of different kinds. 

The mineral resources of Indiana are but 
partially developed; coal is found in diffe- 
rent parts of the state in ^reat abundance. 
There are also gmat quantities of iron ore. 
In 1840 there were about 57,700 dollars in- 
vested in the manufacture of iron. 

There are numerous salt springs of a supe- 
rior quality. In 1840 there were about 
6,400 bushels of salt manufactured in the 



The agricultural interests of the state are 
rapidly advancing. There have been of late 
years agriculturalsocieties formed in the dif- 
torent counties of the state, by which, with 
the^ laudible efforts of many enterprising in- 
dividuals, a more efficient and systematic 
mode of farming will be introduced. 

No better idea can be given of the agricul- 
tural resources than by exhibiting a taole of 
the annual products of'^1844. 

There were raised : 

Wl»6tt 6,41«,000bnshels. 

Com S4,A00,000 " 

S^ 11,587,000 " 

— I,«7M00 " 



Also, 8,200,000 pounds of tdbaeco; 2,027,« 
000 tons of bay -, 500 tons of flax and hemp; 
7,365,000 pounds of sugar. The productive- 
ness and opulenoe of the state will better ap- 
pear by knowing the comparative atandiog 
with other states. In whoat and oata, In- 
diana is the sixth in the Union ; in oora, the 
fifth ; in potatoes, the ninth ; in hay, the thifd; 
in flax and hemp, the fourth ; in tobacco, the 
sixth ; in sugar, the third. The increaainc 
facilities for transportation of produce, in mt 
dition to the advantages already mentioned, 
operate as a great incentive and stimulus te 
the agricultural interest. The Wabash and 
Erie Canal, the Madison and Indianapolia 
Railroad, (a company has been incorpotated 
this winter to extend it to intersect the War 
bash and Erie Canal^ with the Central Canal, 
make an almost perfect internal communica- 
tion, and must tend to realize, in various 
ways, the great commercial and agricultaral 
prosperity that position and soil would indi- 
cate, and ultimately develop her yet bidden 
resources. 

The whole amount of foreign debt is as fol> 
lows : • 

Bonds, on wUeh tlie StaU 
has to pay interest $11,090,000 

Bonds on which the btnk 
pays interest 1,390,000 

laterest doe Jannary 1, 1840 9,777,380 

— ♦15,a57,3SI 

The whole amount of the domaf^c debt is 
as follows : 

Six per cent treasury notes 
outstanding $401,435 

Interest now due tm six per 
eent. treasury notes (esti- 
mated) 147,000 

Five percent, treasury notes 
omsunding 441,395 

Interest now due on five per 
cent, treasury notes (esti- 
mated) 09,000 

Loan fW>ra the bank, under 
act of January 15, i844. . . 56,000 

l,)»4,700 

Total amount of state debt $16,409,060 

The value of the taxable property in the 
state is estinuted at $1 1 8,537,965 : by which 
it will be seen that the faith of the atat# 
stands pledged for the ultimate payment of & 
debt nearly equal to one-seventh of the value 
of all its taxables. 

The amount of interest to be paid, annti*- 
ally, on the foregoing debt is as (bllows : 

Interest on bonds, as above 
suted $556,990 

Interest on six per cent, 
treasury notes 99,480 

Interest on five per eent. 

treasury notes 99,066 

$007,779 

It will be seen b]r this table, that the an- 
nual interest accruing upon the state debt 
( withoot including the interest fallins due on 
the bank bonds) is eoual to one-half of one 
per centum of the value of all ita taxable pco* 
per^.— (1846.) 
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INIXANA^^Hsu RBsotmoKs and Pkob- 
PrtJTfi— History of Settlbmbnt—Advance 
or PopULATioir ; Dbtblopmbnt op Re- 

BOVRCES ; EzTBlVnON OP PRODUCTS ; IlTtRO- 

DucTioN OF Manupacturbb ; Facilitieb for 
BlAifupACTtrREs ; Coal and Iron op Indiana 

COMPARED WITH ObBAT BrITAIN ; UNLIMITED 

Natural Rbsourcbs op Indiana; Powbr 
OF Manuvactubino Nations; the West 
mobs fatorablb to Manupactubb than 
New-England. — ^At the commencement of 
the present centniy, the Terrilory of Indiana, 
including what is now Illinois and Michigan, 
nomber^ less than 6000 people, whose labors 
were impeded by 100,000 hostile barbarians. 
At the close of the first quarter of the centu- 
rji the State of Indiana contained a popula- 
tion of 200,000, and the census at the termi- 
nation of the half century will enumerate 
more that <me million of free people within 
her boundaries. Yet her extended surface 
will be but dotted here and there with im- 
proyements. In most of her counties there 
will be then thousands of acres as still and 
wild as when the foot of the white emigrant 
first pressed the northern shore of the Ohio. 
Tens of thousands of strong arms with fire 
and steel are filling her forests, yet the re- 
sults of their labor are barely perceptible. 

In 1825 the emigrants to Indiana were 
ehiefly from the eastern states ; their journey 
was made after long preparation and was 
toilsome, slow and expensive. They were 
compelled to bring their heavy tools and 
bulky implements of husbandry, their kitchen 
Qtensils and fragile fUmiture, by a difficult 
navigation and over heavy roads ; several 
^ears were required to make a small clear- 
ing, rude improvements and enough coarse 
fi>od for domestic use. Yet, despite all these 
difiSculties, the population of the state has 
already quadrupled since that period. 

Now, the emigrant from beyond the Alps 
gathers and sells his summer's crop, crosses 
the ocean, passes the AUeghanies, selects 
his farm, erects his cabin, and puts in his 
plow in the following spring ; he has wasted 
neither time nor money on the way ; he 
comes with his means and health and ener- 
gies unim])aired — ^he becomes at once a pro- 
oucer and is at once an addition to the pro- 
ductive capital of the state. 

In view of these points of difiference ; of 
the removal of the causes of disease ; of en- 
large d social, educational, and religious ad- 
vantages ; of greater facilities of intercom- 
munication, and of the greater attraction 
{^resented to all classes of emigrants, what 
imit can we fix to the increase o{ the state 
during the remaining half of the century 1 
We cannot rely on ordinary rules in the 
computation ; we have not only to ascertain 
what number the state can employ and sus- 
tain, but the comparative profits to be made 
here and elsewhere by labor and cajntal. In 



the valley of the Mississipin are very many 
millions of acres yet unoccupied, while Ore- 
gon and Cahfomia present real and unreal 
attractions to the restless of older countriee. 
The overtaxed and underfed masses of east- 
em Europe long for our cheap food. The 
capital of eastern and central Europe is in- 
secare and highly taxed, and its possessors 
woold place it under our stable and inexpen- 
sive government. On our seaboard, land, 
compared with our8,iB dear and unproductive ; 
the hills of New-England, the sandy plains of 
the Carolinas, and tne worn out soil of Vir- 
gfaua, offer few inducements to the genera- 
tions rising upon them. 

The eyes of all are turned westward, and 
hundreds of thousands are now carefully 
studying the guide-books and maps of this 
West, and gathering and collecting aU the 
attainable fi^s by which tfaeii future course 
and location will be determined. 

During the present year, the number of 
emigrants to the United States vrill probaMf 
exceed 800,000. Of these not over 60,000 
remain on the seaboard, and our accessions 
ftom the Atlantic States nrobably exceed the 
emigrants who remain there. The natural 
increase of the population of the countries 
from which we receive most of these emi- 

Sants is about two millions a year, and, as 
e &ciKties of emigration are yearly enlarge 
ed, it will not be considered as too hijB^ an 
estimate, if we set down one-fiAh of that 
increase, or 400,000, as the yearly average of 
emigrants to this country during the next 
quarter of a century. This number and their 
natural increase will be, during that period, 
not less than thirteen millions ; we shall 
have in 1850, about 12,000,000, and their in- 
crease will be over 10,000,000, giving an ag- 
gregate population, in 1675, to the valley of 
the Mississippi of 35,000,000. The larger 
proportion of this increase will, for obvious 
causes, be north of the Ohio River. 

If Indiana will now ascertain and develop 
and publish her resources ; if she will fairly 
describe her mines of wealth, and fully and 
truly set fdrth the advantages she possesses 
— twenty-five years will give her a popula- 
tion of five millions, and at the close of the 
century the constituents of her representatives 
in the councils of the nation may outnumber 
the present population of the United States. 

As to the actual capacity of the state to 
sustain such numbers, there can be no ques- 
tion. It has 20,000,000 of acres susceptible 
of high cultivation, and under the present 
best modes of husbandry, these acres can be 
made to yield not only enough substantial 
food for 100,000,000 of people, but fiowers 
to decorate the dressing table of every female, 
and fruits to fVimish a dessert to every family 
for every day throughout the year.* 



* By Mr. Wakefield's estimute, an acre Is capable 
of supporting more than five persons with food. 
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IndisDA hm Ibrtj milet of lake eoaat ; the 
Ohio, for 370 milee, waahee her aoutliem 
borier ; the etreama interaeeting her interior 
somitiea give over 2,000 milea of flatboat 
navigation at a aeaaon when her produce ia 
ready for aUpment. By the Wabaah and 
MaittDiee, paaaing diagonally through the 
state, aheoa connected with the " Father of 
Watera*^ and the lower aeriea of the great 
Jakaa; by Lake lliichiflan, ahe can coBTe- 
niantly ezd&ange pro<Hiota with the vaat 
oonntiy bordering on Lake Superior; the 
•ur&ce o£the atate ia ao level, and the mate- 
riala for the oonatmotioB of rail-roada are ao 
abundant, that her people can quiddy and 
eheaplj connect themaehrea with each other 
and with adjacent statea, and can thua ob- 
tain ready and cheap frdlttiea for tranMort- 
iag what they deaire from abroad and the 
aiuphis for foreign maiketa, while their cen- 
tral position in referen ce to the valley <rf the 
Miaeiaaippi will give them, to the end of 
time, controUinff Mvantages in im^octa and 
expoita of which we now have an mdiatinot 
eonception. 

To deacend horn generaliaation to known 
fiieta, and give reaaon for the foith that ia in 
«a, let me refer to the canaea ef the agricul- 
toral wealtl^ ef the atate. 

In a report that does but partial justice to 
Indiana, airaply beeauae the examination on 
which it waa baaed waa too limited, Dr. 
Owen aaya, and moat juatly : 

** Tbe fertility of the soil of Indiana la oniversally 
admitted, yet Ibw are aware that this arisea mainly 
from ita feologieal position. It is wsU known to 
molorists that that soil is moat produetiTe which haa 
been derived flrom the destrucUon of the greatest va- 
riety ofdillferent rocks, A>r thns only is produced the 
due adnaixture of gravel, sand, clay and limestone, 
a ee ess ary to Ibrm a good mediam Ibr the retenti<m 
and transmission or the nutritive snbstanoes, be 
they floid or aeriArm, to the roots of the plants. 
Now, Indiana is sitnated in the middle of the great 
valley of North-vrestem America, and tkt distant 
from the primitive range of moantains ; and, aecord- 
ingly, her soil is Ibrmed IVom the destmction of a 
vast variety of rocks, crystaline and sedimentanr, 
which have been minntMy divided and intimateW 
Mended together by the action of air and water. It 
has all the elements, therelbre,of extnu>Tdinary Ibr- 
tilUy." 

Here we have the reaaon not only why the 
prairiea and alluviala of Indiana are ao pecu- 
uarly adapted to the culture of the cereala 
and the graaaea, but why the hilly and the 
nriling landa between the eaatem fork of 
White River and the Ohio bear auch a weight 
of forest growth 1 This may be said irithout 
further commentary, that nearly all the pro- 
ducta of the temperate zone, neceaaary or 
desixable for the auatenance of man and use- 
ful beasts, will reach perfection in quality 
and abundance within the limita of the atate, 
which ia, in reapect to food, nearly independ- 
ent of the reat of the world. 

But, although agriculture iathe foundation 
of a nation'a wealth, it ia but the foundation ; 



other iaterefts and eaploTments m«rt iMt 
thereon, to complete the febric of a natioli'a 
glory. To eat> drink and die, ia Uie dt$etmf 
of a grade in creation lower than our ovm. 

The more fertile the aoil, the leaa labar 
required in the production of food, the more 
lalKtr ii demanded in the sapply of other 
wanta. We call thoae wanta artificial ; imC, 
although the ibima of aupply are axthicial, 
the wanta themaelvea are aa natural as tfa* 
cravinga of appetite. 

Here but one working boor oat of five it 
required for the production of fi>od. We 
have four-fiflha or our population to be em» 
pl^ed in other purauita. 

Now how ahall theae apare hours and this 
aurplua labor be employod with most nrofit 
to individuala, and with the greatest advan- 
tage to the whole 1 

Indiana ia now emphatically agricnltoraL 
Up to 1843, ita auppl^ of agrioiltuzal at^lea 
was, on the whole, within her home d^nand. 
Since that period it haa had a large and a 
largely increaaing aurplua, and ita producers 
now k>ok anxiously over the world for con- 
aumera. 

Its nei^oring atatea are in the aams 
condition ; all of our at^lea are superabun- 
dant. Dearths and flooda at home, and vraxa 
and femine abroad, afibrd us but insufficient 
relief— he ia moat fortunate who can first 
reach a deficient market. Aa we cannot 
haaten the rise of our streams, through whidi 
our produce finds a natural outlet, we are aH 
entering into competition with each other in 
making canals and rail-roada toward tki 
great markets of the world. When theae 
are completed we ahall find ouraelves pre^ 
cisely aa we were ; away firom home, on ex- 
pense, and bidding a^ainat each other for the 
doUara of foreign hucksters. We ahaU then, 
aa now, be fleeced on the way, plundered at 
the market, and, if we have anything left, 
run the riak of being robbed on our return. 
The longer the road, the more numerooa the 
dangers ; the further from home, the fewet 
the chances of detectinff impositiim, and of 
bringing thoae to justice by whom we have 
been injured. 

Even with rail-roads and canals, with ereij 
possible facility for transporting our provi- 
sions and breadatufb to Eastern Europe, 
vrith far less profits on our capital, and with 
far lower wagea for our labor, can we com- 
pete in France and England with the fifteen 
milliona of serfs between the montlM of the 
Vistula and the Dnieper who grow similar 
producta for exportation? The noble land- 
holdera of Poland, Poddia and Volhynia do 
not allow their slavea to eat what can be 
sold. Theae diatricta, almost aa fertile as 
our own, are now producing as mudi ffrain 
aa will aupply the deficient markeU of En- 
rope, and yet the traveler through them can 
hudly procure a wheaten loaf. Bring what 
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il wiB, tfaif gimm nmit be ezportod aad wM. 
The erop is like that of ootton— 4iideM at 
heme. Until then, we can send om wheat 
and floor to liyerpool, at a leee coet than the 
tianspoitation of dM same article to that port 
from I^ntzic and Odeaaa, and then, until 
we reduce its price at home to aero, it is use- 
less for us to enter the field of oompetitkm 
irith Russian nobles and Polish slaves. 

But we hare one certain and speedy mode 
of relief. We have a labor-saving process by 
which we can avmd the waste of time and 
money now employed in oarrring over the 
world the buSkj and perishable articles we 
produce and the heavy &bric8 we consume. 
We need not continue to pay strangers for 
watching our corn-cribs and meat-houses in 
fiireign countries, for we can bring the 
mouths to our food. 

The makers of anvils at Binningham, of 
trace-chains at Sheffield, of plates in Staf> 
fofdshire, of cotton doth at Manchester, 
wouhl come here and eat twice as much food 
as they do now, if they only knew that they 
could make anvils, chains, plates and cloths, 
as cheaply and well here as there. It is 
dieaper to pay the freights on advertisements 
than on axes and scythes. Pay some trifling 
bills to the printer, and these foreign con- 
sumers will soon hasten to our well-filled 
mnaries. As &st as they come, they will 
do our shop work and help pay our taxes. 
If they do not come fiurt enough, we must 
encourage our carriers to learn me use of the 
awl and nammer. If the men who are now, 
directly and indirectly, engaged in the ex- 
port of our bulky products, such as com, 
and in the import of such heavy articles as 
trace-chains, were employed here in the fii- 
brication of what should be made at home, 
we should save more evenr year than the 
amount we yearly receive for our entire ex- 
ports. Should we, in process of time, make 
more plates and plows than we need at home, 
we can send the excess to Odessa if there is 
no market nearer. The products of skill 
will bear transportation and pay high wages. 
But combine our food witn cotton, wood, 
hemp and iron, and you can send it to Mos- 
cow ; to the sources of the Nile ; and to the 
foot of the Himalaya Mountains ; and while 
we grow rich, we can pay high wages to 
eveiy intermediate agent. 

Let me now illustrate how this change can 
be efifected ; how our wealth can be increas- 
ed ; and how our independence can be estab- 
fished. And let me say that, in effecting all 
this, no law is required but the law of liber- 
ty ; the liberty of associating labor, skill and 
omital, so that the many can accomplish 
what would be beyond the power of the few. 
No bounties are necessary, but those which 
lesult from a business well conceived, and 
prudently conducted, in security and without 



exaeCiMis^ No state expOftfitines are called 
for, save the wages of the schoolmaster, and 
the printer, and their co-woriLcn, the cjagi- 
neer, the geologist and the chemist l^e 
parent state best discharges her duty to her 
children by affording them such an educa* 
ticMi as will enable them most wisely to se- 
lect, and most efficiently to pursue, their 
respective employments. Tms educational 
care ^lould not be limited te the village 
school. The same purposes in view when 
establishing common schools, are embraced 
in any system by which we may fhmbh our 
adult population such information as will 
enable them to use their time and positions 
most productively. 

The information referred to, the motives 
to influence action, the employment to attrad 
labor, should chieifly emanate from the capi* 
tol. The ruler there is but the teaeher, and 
there, knowledge can be made the most 
effective power that rulers ever possessed* 
Whatever chanoe of pursuits; whatever 
great work is Uiere conceived, illustrated 
and cleariy shown to be of profit— the peo* 
pie, with their irresistible liNroe, will q>eedi]y 
aco(nnpUsh. 

Legislators, then, have far more power 
than Cheops. He could, by his arbitiaiy 
will, direct the masses to build a pyramid for 
the dead ; but the pyramid was not reproduc- 
tive. They, by imparting the knowledge of 
profitable employments, can influence the 
masses to c<mstruct workshops for the living* 
which will be reproductive until man akm 
have ceased to accumulate. 

In nothing is progress more clearly shown 
than in inmistnal associations, and in no- 
thing have we so mariied our advantage over 
other countries as in the case with which 
our associations can be organized, and the 
perfect security with which they can be car- 
ried on. They ask no monopoly, yet they 
can effect all that is desired. Elsewhere, 
and in other times, the few have determined 
what direction the labor and capital of the 
many should take. To say nothing of the 
innumerable schemes undertaken by govern- 
ment, or by chartered monc^lists, ostensibly 
for the public good, but in reality as an ex- 
cuse to levy taxes and support the powerful^ 
we find that neariy all the great changes 
that have been effected in industrial pursuits, 
called for by the circumstances of the tunes, 
have b^n effected by the representatives of 
the state, whether king, parliament or min- 
isters. It was the proudest boast of Hennr 
the Great, that he had introduced the cul- 
ture of silk among a people who lacked pro- 
fitable employment. ' Edward III., when he 
brought over to Eiwland the spinners and 
weavers from Flanders, and thus laid the 
foundation of England^s power and great- 
ness, did more for nis country than any king 
of his line. The states of Holland ihowed 
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their pnetieal wisdom when they reclaimed 
•o many thousands of acres from the sea. 

We, in the freedom of action, and in the 
aggregate of individual power, are effiecting 
for more than governments could ever do. 
In the State of Massachusetts individual 
capital and labor began to associate, in 1888, 
te construct rail-roads. The emperor of 
Russia put his laborers to the same work in 
1836. The little state has made a network 
of rail-roads throneh all her valleys, while 
the single line of the Autocrat is yet incom- 
plete. Since 1886, our twenty millions of 
people, by their associations, have made 
over 7,000 miles of rail-road. Europe, with 
her population of 233 millions, has, in the 
same time, constructed less than 10,000 
miles ; and the largest part of these have 
been the work of individual companies. 

But while the government need not be 
called to aid in tlM construction of a rail- 
road, the building of a manufactory, or the 
opening of a mine, it is not less its duty to 
Mtther and publish all the facts bearing on 
tne road, the profits of the manufactory, the 
importance and position of the mine. The 
individual hesitates to incur the expenses of 
surveys and experiments, because the road 
may not come near him, and the ore may be 
of a better quality on his neighbor's* lands. 
The association cannot be jrot up without a 
fidr prospect of success. But the state has 
broader lines, and the expenses of her 
surveyors, geologists and chemists, divided 
among the many, are not felt. 

It will be granted that, if neither old 
markets are enlarged, nor new markets 
opened, for our agricultural staples, these 
must fall in the ratio of the increase of pro- 
duction ; and it will not be very wide of the 
mark to say, that the aggregate value of these 
staples will not be very much enlarged, 
whatever the increase may be. The history 
of the cotton crop shows frequent instances 
of this, when our production has materially 
lessened its average value. The throwing 
a larffe quantity of spices m the Znider Zee, 
raised the value of the remainder to an 
amount far above what the whole would have 
brought, when the supply was greater than 
the demand. 

Now, suppose the average increase of 
population in Indiana, for the next few 
years, shoald be 120,000 per anniun, and 
that, of these, only 40,000 are productive, 
and are directed to new employments in 
which the average remuneration for labor 
would be seventy-five cents per day; the 
product is $9,000,000, or two-thirds of the 
entire export of the state. Suppose, further, 
that manufacturing empl^ments were provi- 
ded, suitable for female labor, giving 25 cents 
a day for 200 days in the year; the operatives 
being chiefly from the ages of 15 to 19 ; and 
the remaining 100 working days in the year 



being spent by diese ope r atives at coOkwa m 
schools. Fifty thousand lemales. whose labors 
are now almost entirely onprodnctive to 
themselves and the state, would gladly avail 
themselves of such opportonities of providing 
themselves with a oowry. The product m 
their labor of the year, would be two and a 
half millions of dollars. 

It is beyond our power to calculate the 
effect that such an amount of earnings, such a 
saving of money and of such a home market, 
woold have on the values of land and labor 
within the state. 

The premises, that over production lessens 
the value of the product, being granted, it 
cannot be said that withholding the product of 
the surplus labor will lessen the value bsA 
quantity of commodities from abroad, or our 
ability to pay for what we should import, or 
the ability of foreigners to pay for our pro- 
duce, which they require. ^ Indeed, both psr> 
ties would divide the savings made in the 
avoidance of the uufHrofitable carriage. Let 
the carriers, if top abunddnt, engage them- 
selves in the production, instead of the trans- 
mission of wealth. 

To illustrate., my idea, let me suppose that 
we make our axes and import our watches. 
The whole manipulation about the axe may 
require two days of labor. That about ^be 
watch may require the labor of two hundred 
days. The one worth one dollar and the 
otiier one hundred dollars. The carriage o£ 
the least valuable is one-half of its cost, that 
of the most valuable, including insurance, is 
not one hundredth part of its cost. Now the 
savings on our axes and such heavy commo- 
dities, will enable us to buy and import the 
watch and such light and less bulky commo- 
dhies. In buying the axe we support ths 
foreign labor of two days. In the watch we 
buy, we give the equivalent of two hundred 
days. Tbos,^ in precisely the same ratio that 
we save carriage and make our coarse febrics 
at home, we have the means, and we furnish 
foreigners with whom we trade with the 
means, to render mutual exchange pTx>6table; 
and in this way only can we keep up the 
prices of our labor, and take every possible 
advantage of the cheap labor of other conn- 
tries ; and thus arises the axiom, that a coun- 
try that does not procure at home the ueces> 
saries of life, has but a very limited ability of 
procuring the conveniences and luxuries of 
foreign rabrication. 

The leading principle of political and pro- 
ductive economy in civilized countries, is in- 
dependence and the substitution of domestic 
for foreign exchanges. Progress is most rapid 
in ihat country which possesses and uses the 
elements for producing exchangeable com- 
modities at home. 

This is the age of steam, and coal is now 
the chief element of physical power. Let 
coal, and its near neishoor, iron, be combined 
and operated by the band of skill, and the wo- 
man and the child can laugh at the hands of 
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BriareostDdtlieitrMigthofUieTitani. The 
chain of OtiiB and Bphialtesean no longer hold 
a god. Mind now AMorU her full supremacy 
over matter. 

With all theae eUmenta of power, with 
every fiurility forobcainuig the rich results of 
•kill, the people q( Indiana will not long com- 
pete in the Livdrpool market with the white 
woman of Pp'and, shrinking under the lash of 
her overseer, nor with the naked Fellah of 
Egypt, per with the degraded Riot of India, in 
commodities which the earth yields in abon- 
danee and without the instruments of skill. 

In reference to this power the geological 
map of the world affords a most interesting 
study. 

The most important and available coal 
formations are those of the United States, of 
northeast British America, of Great Britain, 
Belgium, and France. Of the areas of coal, 
now known, those in the United States com- 
prise one-seventeenth of the whole, or over 
183,000 square miles. British America has 
18,000 square miles. Great Britain about 
12,000, Belgium 518, France 1,719. Of the 
133,000 square miles of coil in the United 
Slates, about one-half is the field of the 
central west, a part of which underlies about 
one-fiflh of Indiana. This state, then, has 
thirteen times as much as Belgium, four and 
half times as much as France, and two-thirds 
as much as Great Britain. The map, 
however, gives but a very imperfect idea of 
the respective values of these coal fields. In 
heavy and bulky articles posUion is every- 
thing. The first boat made by Robinson 
Crusoe after his shipwreck was admirably 
adapted to his purpose, could it be moved to 
its point of use. There is coal on the 
boroiBrs of the Arctic Ocean, and there it 
will be until the last conflagration. 

The coal of £urop»e is on the whole 
inferior to our own in quality, and its 
position averages five hundred feet ** under 
the grass." llie amount of labor and capital 
required to diff and raise this coal, is greater 
than that which would be required to dig 
that of Vigo county and transport it to 
Indianapolis. But, coal derives its greatest 
value from Us juxtaposition to other minerals 
and materials with which it is to be com- 
bined, such as iron, copper, lead, timber, 
and the fibres of which cloth is made. The 
nearer these materials are to each other, the 
more valuable each becomes if they are there 
combined, and they impart a corresponding 
value to the nearest food and labor. 

If we institute a comparison between 
England and Belgium, and Indiana, in 
reference to the positions of their respective 
coal fields and to the source of supply of 
materials to combine with the coal, the 
result may be full of encouragement to us. 

Great Britain now produces yearly, 
31,500,000 tons of coal, worth, at the points 
85 



of production, about 946,000,000, and at the 
points of consumption, chiefly within the 
kingdom, about 3100,000,000. The value 
of tne iron manufactured by a part of thif 
coal, is estimated at 980,000,000 per annum. 
The value of her exports, produced mainly 
through the agency of her coal and iron, now 
reaches the enormous sum of 9250,000,000 
per annum. 

Her cotton mills, alone, give employment 
to 1,500.000 operatives, whose yearly wages 
are $43,000,000. 

Of the materials used in combination and 
produced in the kingdom, the iron stone of 
Wales yields but 18, and that of Northum- 
berland but 20 per cent. ; the copper ore of 
Wales yields about 8 per cent. ; the tin of 
Cornwall has to be protected from foreign 
competition by an impost duty of 80 per 
cent. ; the lead mines are falling into decay ; 
the quantity of flax, wool, and hides, is 
vastly insufficient for the demand ; while the . 
value of her food may be estimated by the 
price of wheat in her manufacturing dis- 
tricts, which will average over one dollar and 
ten cents the bushel. 

For foreign materials. Great Britain 
sends to Japan, Cuba, and Lake Superior for 
copper ore, to China for tin, to South 
America for hides, and to Spain for wool. 

Her nearest food market is on the Baltic, 
and her chief supply of cotton is from this 
valley. She is now using our coal to cheapen 
the cost of Indiana pork ai^d Tennessee cot- 
ton on its way to Manchester to be combined 
with her inferior coal. A singular anomaly ! 
But the most mortifying feature of the pro- 
cess is, that she pays us with the products 
of our own pork, cotton and coal ; she takes 
five bales ot cotton and balances the account 
with one of cloth ; she pays us one barrel 
of flour for ten bushels of wheat ; as to coal, 
she is more liberal, for she allows us 7 cents 
a bushel and only charges 14 cents. 

Belgium produces coal and iron at about 
the same cost as Great Britain. She has no 
domestic material to combine with the coal, 
but iron, wool, flax, and food, and can only 
compete with England in manufactures, 
while her food is equal to the demand, and 
while her government is less expensive. 

In the fifteenth century, the cities of 
Belgium were the most impoitant seats of 
the commercial and manufacturing world. 
Bruges and Antwerp contained each 200,- 
000 people ; the Scheldt, at Antwerp, often 
contained 2,500 vessels waiting their turn of 
approach to the wharves, and lier exchange 
was attended twice a day by 5,000 merchants. 
Ghent contained 50,000 weavers. Progress 
in all the arts and sciences kept pace with 
the increase of business and wealth. The 
decline of Belgium, in the fifteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, was the consequence, 
first, of foreign dominion, and next, of the 
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use of coal, and the introduotion of labor- 
f aving machinery by English manufacturers. 
But within the present century, she has 
advanced with wonderful rapidity. Her 
mines have given vitality to her work-shops, 
and her miners and artisans have so stimu- 
lated her agricultural industry, that her 
sandy and ckiyey soil has become the most 
productive in continental Europe, and, while 
it sustains a population of 360 to a square 
mile, furnishes large quantities of food, flax 
and wool for export. Her rail-roads, which 
are the instruments of her artisans and 
agriculturists — as much as their tools of 
trade, as the hammer and the plow — now 
connect every portion of her territory ; her 
people are busy and well paid, and notwith- 
standing they labor under some oppressive 
exactions, they have been scarcely affected 
by the recent revolutions around them. 

Let us now turn to the twenty-two coun- 
ties of Indiana which give an area of 7,700 
square miles of coal — of that power which 
has proved so potent in England and Bel- 
gium. It is safe to say that this area will 
average 50,000,000 of bushels to the square 
mile. Here we have the enormous quantity 
of 385,000,000,000 bushels, or an amount 
equal to eleven hundred times the yearly 
production of Great Britain. It will be 
remarked that this power is just where it is 
toantedt at and near the confluence of 
important streams. Nature has been very 
kind, ^nd in the course of years, has worn 
down convenient roads to and through these 
coal strata. The ** adit levels" are the 
Ohio, the Wabash, and the White rivers, 
and the natural is far more efficient than the 
artificial drainage. These streams, thus cut- 
ting the coal, extend through and to almost 
every county of the state, and afford cheap 
^cilities of transporting bulky products to 
points where they can be combined with the 
power into forms of less bulk and weight, 
and of greater value, and thus fitted to bear 
transportation to the best market. 

It will be observed that, on the edges of 
this coal field, there is iron ore of greater 

S'eld and purity than that of England or 
elgium ; potter's clay equal to that of Staf- 
fordshire ; lead, silicious earth and alkalies, 
to compare with any in Bohemia ; here, also, 
is the best of marl, the best stone for huild- 
inc and manufacturing purposes ; here, be- 
sides, is the soft freestone water, and below 
the surface is, doubtless, brine of sufficient 
strength to justify boring through the super- 
incumbent sandstone and the construction of 
salt works. 

Although no copper has yet been dis- 
covered in this 4i8tnct, the coal approaches 
within one hundred and ten miles of Lake 
Michigan, and a railroad on this route will, 
before long, be vsed in transporting to the 
coal the rioheslf^ copper on earth— that of 



Lake Superior. Unless Uie cobI Vutn of 
Michigan should prove of more value than i» 
now expected, this copp«r must, ofneceMtj, 
be smelted either on the north-east edge of 
the central coal field, or on the north-west 
edge of the Apalachian coal field, bad^ of 
Cleveland and Erie ; on tlie whole, the ad- 
vantage in distance and in th« superiori^ of 
a foo<f producing district, is with the former. 

In Wales, the copper ores average about 
eight and a half per cent, of metal, and re- 
quire nearly twice their weight of coal in tiie 
smelt|nff process. The ore of Lake Supe- 
rior, which is of astonishing richness, wS 
require a larger proportion of fhd, and h 
will be brou^t here for use as well as for 
fuel. From present indications, the copper 
refineries and manufactories of the Upper 
Wabash will eventually be the most import- 
ant in the worid, if, indeed, they do not 
distance all competition. And that day is 
not far remote, when this copper will be 
largely used in sheathing vessels built on the 
Wabash, of Indiana timber. 

This, at the first view, may seem strange ; 
but when It is borne in mind that the mer- 
chant marine of almost every country is now 
built of fresh water timber, we may be dis- 
posed to inquire why our produce cannot as 
well be borne to the ocean by ocean craft, as 
well as in unsafe and perishable arks. 

The Englii^ dockyards are, to a ST^at 
extent, supplied from the forests of St. Law- 
rence and its tributaries, and from points hi 
above tide water.* The seaboard of France 
is nearly denuded of oak, and she draws her 
supplies far from the interior. The Russian 
navy may be said to be built entirely of fresh 
water tunber. The Memel oak, probably 
the best in the world, can hardly be affected 
by any ocean peculiarity, as the water high 
up the Baltic contains less than one part m 
a thousand of saline substances, and is so 
pure as to be used by the sailors. The ship- 
yards of our seaboard, north of the Chesa- 
peake, are now supplied by forests on the 
streams in the interior ; and, in New-En^ 
land, land ten and twenty miles from tide 
water, and well covered with oak, will sell 
from one to five hundred dollars per acre. 
A single fresh water oak tree will often sell 
fbr one hundred dollars to the shipwright. 
The oak on the Indiana coal field is of a very 
superior quality ; it has been of slow growth ; 
it has on the hills been exposed to the sun, 
and its roots have been forced to spread near 
the surface, and thus affords the best *' knees 
and arms." These necularities are well un- 
derstood by all who have examined the sub- 
ject. The ship ** Minnesota.^ built at Cin- 
cinnati, and sent to sea last spring, is 
pronounced by the most competent judges 



* British Ameiica Aunishes t]irs»-roaxt;^ ^f iHa 
Umber imported into Gieat Britain. St. . r ®, "*1 
MeCoUooh's Com. Diet. ^tauds of 
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•q^ to vay Bhip aAott, m the quality of her 
BDuUerialB. 

Indiana millwrights can Auniah two-inch 
oak plank at ten dollars per thouaand, while 
its prico in the eaatem ahip-yards ranges 
ham thirty-five to sixty dollars per thousand. 
Pine masta can be floated firom the Alleghany, 
Kanawha and the Cumberland rivers, at 
half their eaatem pricea. Other timber, 
«uch as black locust for ribs, poplar and 
chestnut for keels, black walnut for orna- 
mental work, can be had at vastly less than 
eastern rates. We have the soil iron ore for 
&8tening8, anchors and cables ; hemp for 
cordage ; cheap food for the builders and 
rigg^ers ; and then we have downward and 
outward freight for any port where the best 
market for ship and cargo can be found. As 
high as the falls of the Ohio and the falls of 
the Wabash and White rivers, ships of four 
hundred tons, and drawing, when fully 
laden, seventeen feet, can be towed to sea 
one hundred days in the year, and at the 
time when the flatboatmen are guarding 
against the dangers of snags, sawyers and 
winds, which could not harm the vessel. 

I dwell the longer on this subject because 
I regard this business as one of very great 
importance to our agriculturists who are now 
subjected to high freights and insurances — 
who are delay^ in getting their produce to 
an uncertain market — and who are yearly 
subjected at New Orleans, to high charges 
and to the losses attending the exposure of 
perishable articles on the levee of that city 
during the time occupied in effecting sales 
and making reshipments. All that is wanted 
to bring the ship-builders to us is to inform 
them of the quality of our materials, the 
conveniences where these materials abouad, 
the capacity of our streams, and the abun- 
dance of our freights. 

Bring the ship-builders, and the specula- 
tors in produce from New-York and New- 
Orleans will come here and buy and ship our 
produce ; we shall receive the money at 
home, and not be compelled to risk foreign 
markets and foreign agents. 

This business requires but a moderate 
eapital, and it would afford immediate relief 
Had it been introduced ten years aso the 
larmcrs in the Wabash valley would have 
since saved, on their shipments of produce, 
enough to have constructed their railroads 
firomTerre Haute, Lafayette and Vincennes, 
to their eastern termini m the state. 

There are very many other articles of 
which wood is the chief material, and in the 
ag^gate, costing a large amount of money, 
wmch should be made at home, and are now 
imported from moat unnatural sources. For 
instance pails and tubs ; almost every steam- 
boat, ^j^ch touches at the southern parts of 
Ai ^ , J^rings nests of these articles made 
^^'^' ..ior of NeiJy-England. 



Black-walnut is now cut on the banks of 
our rivers, floated to New-Orleans, shipped 
to Boston, sawed into veneers, and often 
broujrht back to us as the covering of bulky 
and fragile furniture. The tree which leaves 
us at a price of a few hours* labor, ccunes 
back at the cost of five hundred days' labor. 

In the productions of the forest, then, we 
have incalculable advantages over England 
and Belgium. The matenals are much more 
convenient for combination with the power. 

The same remark is true of our minerals, 
of which iron is the most important. 

Of the iron stone, and argillaceous iron 
ore, we have inexhaustible quantities in the 
south-western counties, and bog-iron ore, as 
is said, in the north-western counties of the 
state^ — ^none of this is regarded as valuable 
unless it is at least equal to the best Engli^ 
ore — ^while much of ours willyield double 
the per centage of that of ifngland and 
Belgium. 

Iron stone in South Wales is now raised 
with the coal 1800 feet, and the coal must be 
coked before it will smelt the ore. By improved 
modem processes our ore, found on the sur- 
face, can be smelted by the coal itself ]^ 
the production of iron the wages of labor 
coula not be lowered to English rates, simp^ 
because the miner and iron worker here can 
produce two or three times the quantity that 
their competitors in Wales or Northumber- 
land could produce. 

Indiana now sends abroad her bulky and 

Serishable com and meat, which can be pro- 
uced equally cheap by the ignorant Russian 
serf, to the extent of over one million of dol- 
lars a year in exchange for coarse fabrics of 
iron — such as axes, scythes, spades and 
hoes, which are made of ore and by coal 
far inferior to her own ; and the loss on the 
carriage both ways is a self-imposed tax on 
her labor and capital. She not only sends 
the tree to New-England, but she sends a 
thousand miles for the axe to cut down the 
tree, and across the ocean for the chain to 
drag the tree to the river. She is a producer 
and a consumer, and, as such, pays the 
freights and loses the profits. 

Of potter's clay she nas enough of all the 
ordinary qualities to supply the world, and 
yet she sends to Staffordshire for her common 
plates, pays a duty of 33 per cent., a fright 
of over 50 per cent., and an extra profit cor- 
responding with the distance of over 20 per 
cent., on an article, which, considering the 
price of food and the difference in taxes, can 
be made cheaper on the White River than in 
Staffordshire. 

There is now a new-bora town on the 
upper Ohio, called Liverpool, where coarse 
potter's ware is now made, and sold at half 
the cost of the imported article ; and this is 
now forcing its way into ronunon use, des- 
pite the opposition of deal ^-s in such goods ; 
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who, like other merchants, make the high- 
est profits on the most costly and distant- 
made fabrics. The further the source of 
supply, the less chance has the consumer of 
detecting imposition. 

By the way, this traffic in goods is a curi- 
ous study. Our retail merchant is familiar 
with the cost of staple goods made near 
home ; by the prices of these he judges of 
the fairness of the wholesale dealer ; these 
staples are often put at cost by the jobber, 
to obtain the favorable opinion of his custom- 
ers. Where, then, are the profits of the 
New-York and Philadelphia jobbers ? They 
must live and make enough to pay enormous 
rents. Why, on sleazy calicoes, made in 
England ; on German trinkets ; on French 
siiks so very changeable that the tint of the 
Tose on them will last but a summer's 
morning — ^with these distant-made fabrics 
our retail merchant and his customers are 
semi-annually imposed on ; and so will ever 
be while our pohcy is to consume what we 
do not produce, and to produce what we do 
not consume. 

Another of our great staples is wool. Now, 
our bags of wool, and miported bales of 
woolen cloths and carpets, are meeting and 
crossing each other on routes of a thousand 
miles, connecting us with eastern mills, 
operated by power more than five times as 
expensive as our own. Here again we are 

J producers and consumers, and pay the 
reights and lose the profits. 

Tne price of wool here, in its various 
grades of preparation, will average, perhaps, 
not over fifteen cents a pound, and when it 
Teaches the eastern mill will average twenty- 
five cents ; it is spun and woven into carpets, 
for instance, and becomes worth eighty cents ; 
on its return to us it has advanced to one 
dollar. Here distance has added ten cents 
to the value of the material which has been 
combined with seventy-five cents of foreign 
labor. 

For the yard of carpet we pay first the one 
and a half pounds of wool, at twenty-two 
and a half cents ; to make up the seventy- 
seven and a half cents we send to the carder, 
spinner and weaver of the carpet fiictory, a 
bushel and a half of wheat, or five bushels 
of coTTij they paying the carriage. 

Now, on good land, an industrious man 
will produce an average of two and two-thirds 
bushels of corn a day, and wheat is the pro- 
portion of one and half to five. For this yard 
of carpet, then, we exchange nearly two days 
labor and one and a half pounds of wool. 
The actual capital employed to produce the 
former is actually less than that required to 
produce the latter. The carpet weaver has 
spent no more time at the power loom in 
learning the trade than our former's daugh- 
ters have at the house loom ; her labor is not 
«s severe, and the quantity of labor employ- 



ed by the girl in the fabrication of the jaid 
of cloth is not one-half that employed by the 
man in the production of the five bushels of 
com. Our wool, in the eastern market, is 
in competition with the wool of South Ame- 
rica, and our wool-growers are competing 
with the wool-grower of South America, 
who pays nothing for land or pasturage, and 
has to support neither preacher nor teacher. 
He can produce as much wool without as 
we can with the schoohnaster ; but he has 
neither the power nor the skill to make cloth. 
We can combine a sinde pound of wool with 
the power, skill, food, wood and iron, and 
send the yard of cloth to Brazil, and brinf 
back in exchange for it, fifteen pounds of 
wool, and enough cofifee to pay all the ex- 
penses. 

The southern section of Indiana is admira- 
bly adapted to the cultivation of hemp. That 
which IS now grown is put chiefly into coarse 
bagging and rope, because we cannot send 
it to the seaports of the world, where aie 
the manufactories of cordage and sails. The 
Russian slaves will forever Keep it out of the 
markets of Glasgow and Liverpool, and se- 
nerally will undersell us in New- York. But 
the Russian slaves are too ignorant to make 
•* duck " and cordage, and they have no avail- 
able power. If we will put up the proper 
machinery, we can rig our ships at home 
and export sail cloth to Riga ana St. Peters- 
bureh. 

Room will not admit of the enumeration 
of very many other productions of the state 
which should, and eventually must be ma- 
nufactured within its limits. I pass to the 
consideration of a staple, which, in its rude 
and perfect forms, now nearly controls the 
commerce, the exchanges, and the policy of 
the commercial world. The field of produc- 
tion of this staple extends to within a few hun- 
dred miles of our inexhaustible power and 
well supplied granaries. The coal of Great 
Britain and Belgium and the water power of 
New-England have attracted the cotton of the 
South, from three to seven thousand mules, 
and the consumers of cotton goods have not 
only paid the expense of its removal, but 
also freights on distant shipments, of subsist- 
ence, the commissions of numerous foctors, 
the dividends on costly roads, and the taxes 
of expensive governments. The food pro- 
ducers of the upper, and the cotton produ- 
cers of the lower, sections of this valley are 
depressed, because the product of their joint 
labors is combined at such a cost in distant 
workshops; because it has to support too 
many carriers, too many roads, too many 
navies and armies. On investigation, these 
producers are just beginning to find that c»- 
pital and skill are easily transported, and 
that our home power is vastly more conve- 
nient and less costly than that to which we 
have so long been tributary. Further inves- 
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l^ation will show to the producers, the mo- 
pnety and profitableness of associating tlieir 
•wn materials, capital and labor, in such 
pro{>ortion and at such positions as will render 
the joint product so cheap, that a demand 
commensurate with its supply will arise, and 
afford satis&ctory profits and wages to all 
who have been employed in its combination. 

Indiana now offers the very best positions 
for effectiog this combination ; where the ag- 
gregate Talnes of power, icaterials, subsistence 
and transportation, are the lowest known ; 
where health is secure, and social wants can 
be fully supplied. When Kentucky has be- 
oome emancipated from her slaves, she will 
offer a few positions equal to ours, but she 
now lacks a most attractive element to pro- 
ductive labor. 

Illinois has nearly 44,000 square miles of 
power, but nearly all the points at which her 
ooal rises above the plane of high water, and 
where it is very aooessible, are now un- 
healthy. 

There are obvious reasons wh;^ the cotton 

Slanterson the Lower Mississippi cannot pro- 
tably work up their staple at home. The 
reasons are almost equally obvious why they 
should manufacture in Indiana, if they are en- 
couraged so to do, and shown that the^ can 
do so with profit. But, perhaps there is not 
one cotton planter in a hundred, who is aware 
that Indiana has the cheap power; and the 
ninety-nine yet see no chance of avoiding the 
expensive transportation of their staple to ex- 
pensive workshops. These planters are now 
receiving less than four per cent, on the esti- 
mated value— end, indeed, actual amount of 
their capital. Our fiirmers are not making 
as large a per centage on their investments. 
The English spinner is in distress and poverty, 
and his employ oris in failing circumstances; 
the carriers say that their business is unprofit- 
able, and the shipwright is begging for em- 
ployment. Is not the reason of all this obvi- 
ous 7 The cost of transoortation is absorbing 
the profits of capital ana the wages of labor. 
To extend the consumption of cotton cloth, 
we must diminish its cost This can be done 
by lessening the amount and cost of transpor- 
tation. Then its Joint producers can grow 
rich. The cotton crop is. say, 2,200,000 
bales; over 1,000,000 of these bales are re- 
quired for coarse fabrics. 1,000.000 spindles 
ind corresponding machinery will make these 
ooarse fabrics. This machinery can be set in 
motion for #75,000,000. 

Were these fabrics made in Indiana, and 
at the most convenient positions, the savings 
in carriage of cotton, cloth, food, ftc., to say 
nothing of taxes, would exceed twenty miilums 
of dollars a year. The incidental advantages 
to the West, attending such a change, would 
be expressed by a sum vastly larger. This 
would be the retnlt of our manufacturing only 
the coarser, least expensive and least profit- 
Mo |ood% wmI the reialt if iiitpepuble of 



proof in which there can be no uncertainty. 
Indiana could spare idl the labor, and the 
South and the West could now easily furnish 
the capital, even if that capital was money. 
But if we made the machine shops and fur^ 
naces, and the rolling mills, the money wa 
should need would be merely the amount re- 
quired to import our tools and patterns ; the 
remainder would be but the representative of 
labor, and the product would be the invest- 
ment made by labor. 

Let us review the comparison between the 
relative power of Indiana, England and Bel- 
gium, and take in that of New-England. 

The most important coal field of Belgium 
commences in the province of Namnr, tra* 
verses Liege, and extends to the centre of 
Rhenish Prussia; including the portion which 
passes by Valenciennes to Douai,in France; 
lis whole length is about 150 miles. 

The coal fields of England and whksh lie 
under her chief manufacturing districts, ooid> 
menoe near Worcester, north of the British 
Channel, and extend north about 150 miles. 

The water power of New«-Englsaid worthy 
of notice, is at perhaps 150 diffin^nt positions, 
and they all may represent a line of 150 square 
miles ot power equal to those of Indiana. 

The power of England, and Belgium is at 
the mouths of pits aloo^ its lines, and used at 
the positions where mills and tenements can 
conveniently be erected. The power of New* 
England most be used precisely where it is 
found, and irrespective of the cost of access 
to it. 

The power of each is in a coontry natural 
ly*barren, and the most expensive instrn- 
ments are required to make it available ; its 
first cost is in money at least four times that 
of ours ; measured by Ubor, the differeaee 
is much greater. 

The surface of the countries, and the re* 
spective advantages in this respect, may be 
measured by the cost of railways in each. In 
Belgium, their cost of construction has ave- 
raged over $35,000 per mile. The Englidi 
manufacturing dntriet is connected by roads at 
an averaxe cost of over $150,000 per mile, and 
receives its materials, and sends its products 
over roads of a still higher cost. That from 
Manchester, for instance,.has cost about $170,- 
000 per mile. In New-England, the rail-roads 
which connect her power with raw materials 
and markets, have cost over $50,000 per mile. 

The roads which may be requir^ to con- 
nect the power of Indiana with the Ohio, the 
lakes and the markets afforded by the state, 
will not average over $15 000 per mile, and, 
from the cheapness of fiiel, the low grades 
and the straight routes over which they will 
pass, they will be operated with much less 
expense, and with a greater saving of time 
thim those in the other districts referred to. 

In England, Belgium and Indiana, the ooal 
fields present nearly equivalent geological 
forra^ns, sod almost every minMal earth 
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and ttone, specially mefal to the manaftc- 
torer, can be fouDcl on each fnrmatioo. In the 
two former, the coal, Btooe, iron and earth, 
•ra deeply baried in the bowels of the earth ; 
iA the latter, they meet the hand of the tra- 
veler on the sarface. New-England has very 
fhw of these aaxiliaries to her power. She 
has been enabled to compete with her rivals, 
by 'exemption from government exactions, and 
by comparative nearness to certain materials 
and markets* 

Indiana, like the other districts, has also a 
line of power. This line extends from the 
Ohio in Perry county, to Perrvville in Ver- 
milion connty, or about 150 miles. There is 
probably ano^er Une through Spencer, Wai^ 
wick, Pike, Knox and Sullivan, bnt as this has 
Dbt yet been clearly defined, we limit thb re- 
view to that section of the lower stratum' of 
ooal and above the plane ol' high water. This 
vrill average about four miles in width, and 
give an area of 600 square miles of power. In 
aaost of these square miles there is an average 
of 50,100,000 bushels of ooal, at least, and if 
we allow aa average of four and a half feet 
thickness to the stratum, over 125,000,000 
boshels. The smaUar quantity will give an 
amoont of power^ for hundred of years, equal 
t» the averase of 150 places of water power 
IB New-England. 

The ooal and aoxiltary mineraUof Belgium 
haiva concentrated population, created im* 
mease wealth, oonstmcted rail-roads, drained 
aorassef, leveled hillsy made barren wastes 
fertile, and while all this has been done, the 
people have paid higtk prices for food (so high 
tbatfinrmiog land often pringa |300 per acre), 
aad enormous expenaes of government. 

The same materials have given Central Eng- 
land wealth beyond computation, and an in- 
fluence that affects the world. 

Power alone^ of another character, and of 
a more costly kind, has nuide sterile New- 
Bnglaud the garden of America. One of 
its results is the oonstrnctiun, in one state 
alone, and within fifteen years, of 700 miles of 
rail-road, at a cost of $35,000,000. Another 
exhibition of its value is found in the invest* 
ments made by that single state within two 
years and a half, and in stocks and public 
works, of over $30,000,000. 

Now, is there any possible reason why like 
causes here should not produce like resulto T 
If our power is cheaper, our ores more pure, 
otir food n»ore abundant, our taxes lighter, 
oar instruments of labor more convenient and 
less expensive than in those of other countries, 
are we not reasonably to expect develoonoents 
and prosresB, corresponding to »uch aavanta- 
ges 7 and are we not imperiously called on by 
our own ioteresU to ascertain the full extent 
of these sources of wealth and independ- 
ence t 

When we shall have sent mm of high scten- 
tifio acqai^emeot^ to explore oar hills and 
pUina, aod to analyze eor crea» to ^m- 



ine our forests and minea, and have tbeir foil 
reports, we can ^fely challenge the worid to 
sliow 23,000,000 of acres m one body, capable 
of sustaining and employing as large a popula- 
tion aa can those of Indiana. 

In troth, compare fact with fact, advantage 
with advantage, aod there cannot be ibona , 
the sun does not shine ojpon,96,000 cootigQoDe 
square miles of hill and dale, so highly %vor- 
ed b^ nature, and which contains so many 
physical elements of prosperity as those witl!- 
m the limits of Indiana. (1849.) 

INDUSTRY— Opewino op Nbw BRAifcwBa. 
— ^Among the two or three hundred thouaand 
vegetables and animals that God haa created 
to satisfy our natural and artificial wanta, 
there are very few that we have yet accli- 
mated or domesticated, or know how to em- 
ploy. However few Uiey may be, we con- 
tinue to increaae them, and our power to 
make acquiaitiona would appear to have n» 
limits but those of creation. A oonaider^e 
number of the plants which grow among ua 
have been brought very recently from cli- 
mates quite difierent from oora. It will be 
useful to notice this fact 

Thus, Asia haa given ua hemp, the cheny, 
the peach, the French bean, the tarragon, the 
onion, rhubarb, mint, the mulberry, the citron, 
the lime, the orange, the chesnut, the pine of 
Siberia, the pine of Jerusalem, the plane tree 
of the East, the aloe, the rose of Provence, 
the mallow rose, the millet, the cypreaa. and 
80 forth. Grain and buckwheat we got from 
the Levant, and the olive from Africa. 

Europe has borrowed from America the 
potato, the maize, the tobacco, the banana, 
the love-apple, the strawberry, the medlar 
tree, and a hundred other trees, fruita, plants, 
and flowera. 

Within three or four centuries, Europe and 
America have been literally invaded with ve- 
getables from all parts of the globe. We 
live almost entirely upon what has been bor- 
rowed from other countries ; and it ia but the 
advance giiard of the immense quantitv and 
variety which acience, and the rapid inter- 
communication between the different parta of 
the worid, will give us. We are at liberty to 
chooae from the general herbal of creation all 
that suita ua. 

I cannot give an inventory of all the riches 
that we can appropriate. It would almoat be 
an endless labor to give such a catalogue of 
oreatlon. I will but glance at a few among 
the alimentary plaats — tha arloemrfe^ (so 
preckius to the inhabit ante of Tahiti,) the 
tagotier, the palm-cafahage, the bambcKi of 
Celebes, (of which the young aprouta have a 
delicioua flavor,) the cocoa tree, (of wbidi the 
fruit is both meat and drink,) the gum tree^ 
the bread fruit, the sugar pshn, the plantain 
and banana, tlie tamarind, the papayer, the 
mangoateea, d^ Aotoiig the textile plaate 
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I mi^hl mention a gwat Yariety ; bat I will 
notice only the New Zealand flax, i 
abaea, {arliea uHli*) — a kind of flax 
Philippine lalands and China, of wb 
Chinese make the most superb stu: 
the trees forcahinet-makinff, forbuiidi 
for the masts of vessels, a mousand n 
taken ijom the pines, the cedars, the 
the sandal, and the satin wood. The 
axe the trees which yield us gunui 
tinctures and medicines ; the spice 
tieee ; and a number of othess not so 
perhaps, but which would delight i 
their beauty and fragrance. 

To apeak of the animal kingdon 
many more kinds might we domestici 
we have 1 Mr. Jefixoy St. Hilaire cit 
ral in his memoir upon the utility of i 
gerie of aeclimation — those creat an 
which would furnish an abundance of 
food ; the Peruvian sheep, of which t 
is so fine and soft ; the tapir, larger t 
pig, and as easy to feed, the flesh of \ 
very asreeable and wholesome, and 
might be made useful as a beast of I 
the lama, the alpaca, and a number oi 

And thus, among birds, if we di: 
attention to the subject, we shall c 
many other kinds worth introducing 
masticating for their flesh, their e 
their beauty. 

With respect to fish also, our ri 
streams, and small lakes, could be 
with a vast multitude and variety 
finny tribes. Fish increase very abui 
and science will teach us to transfon 
of the sea into fresh water fish. C 
not appear in England till the sixteei 
tury, and the plaice of the North S 
multiplied infinitely in the ponds 
Old World. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS B 
EBAL GOVERNMENT.— DisTRiBD 
Public Mosbt in Internal Improvi 
FROM 1790 to 1847.— The foUowin) 
amount of appropriations that hav 
made by Congress to internal improv 
specifying the amount to each State : 

Maine 

New-Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massactmsetts , 

Rhode Uiand 

Connerticnt , , 

New- York 

New-Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania and Delaware 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

Oeorgla 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 



Arkansas 486,0M 

Tennessee 1 1,9)0 

Kentucky and Tennessee 155,0M 

Mlssoari 75,000 

Missouri and Arkansas 100,000 

lUinois 093,80]t 

Indiana 1,370,754 

Ohio 2,«17,Mi 

Michigan e45,7M 

Iowa 75,000 

Wisconsin 167,500 

SUtes through which the Ohio, Missowi, 
Mississippi , and Arkansas rlTers run ... . 1,606,000 

Total 017,199^ 

INDIAN CORN.— This grain was named 
by Linnsus Zta MajSy and classed Houmdm 
Triandria. It is now conceded to be a native 
of America, and appears to hate been by the 
first conquerors and earliest settlers, from the 
north-eastern j>art of North America to the 
southern proTmoes of Chili on the southern 
continent. Maize, or Indian com, was first 
introduced into Spain about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, from whence its culti* 
ration spread into Africa and Asia, where it 
has ever since been a favorite article of food. 
From Asia it was probably carried back to 
Eumpe, for we find it called in France Bla 
de Turkitt (Turkiah com,) and in Italy 
Oian Tureo. At the present day Indian 
com has been introduced and is cultivated ia 
almost everj part of the universe where the 
summers are sufBdently long and warm 
enough to ripen the grain — in France and in 
Germany, as far norUi as 48^ north latitude. 
In the south of France, on all the shores of 
the Mediterranean, in Spain, Italy, the coun- 
tries of the Levant, in many other portions 
of Asia and of Africa, and m North and 
South America, it is the food in most commoa 
use. The Engtiah Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture says : " It is Aat whidi, next to 
rice, supplies food to the greatest number of 
the human race ; and it may be held to bo 
the most valuable eift of the old world to the 
new.'* This gram adapts itself to almost 
every variety ofclimate, and is found growing 
luxuriantly in the low countries of tropiciS 
Mexico, and nearly equally well on the most 
elevated and coldest roffions of the table land ; 
in the rich valleys of the Cordilleras or the 
Andes, and on the sandy heights of those 
mountains, wherever a nil ofwater can be 
brought to nourish its roots. In short, it 
ripens under the sun of America, in eveiy 
part of both continents. 

Like other grains that have been long enl* 
tivated, Indian com abounds in varieties. In 
Spain they count no less than one hundred 
and thirty, and here in the United States we 
might safely state the number at upward o| 
forty. The difiiBrences consist in siaee, color, 
period of maturation and hardness and weight 
of ffrain. Of size, there exists a consider&le 
variety, from the Zea Cnragna, of Chili, and 
the Egyptian or chicken com, both extremely 
diminutive, to the large white flint and goora 
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seed corn of these loutheni itates. The 
difierences in color are the red, yellow and 
white. The period of matoration varies, ap- 
parently, very considerably ; but it is ques- 
tionable whether this variation is real and in- 
dependent of climate. In the North, com 
ripens in a shorter period of time than it does 
with us in the South, owing, possibly, to the 
ffreater length of the summer day in those la- 
titudes. It is true, if seed be brouirht from 
the North, it will ripen earlier the first year 
than com raised from seed, grown here ; but 
it is found the second year to require a longer 
term, and soon loses altogether its habit of 
early maturation. On occasions, therefore, 
when it is desirable to plant late in the season, 
seed com raised at the North ouffht to be used, 
as it will mature in much less tune than that 
raised at home. In the French catalogues, 
wuttt en pouUi and the ^rnvniednef chicken 
and forty-day com, are recommended as the 
earliest ; but we have no means of judging 
the effect of climate upon these varieties. In 
selecting varieties, some experienced and 
judicious farmers prefer that which jrields 
the greater number of ears, without regard 
to their size or number of rows. Others pre- 
fer that which ftimishes one or two large ears, 
kavinff from twelve to twenty-four rows. At 
the North, the yellow com bears the highest 
price in the muket, and in our country it is 
oonsidered the most prolific and best suited to 
£Bed cattle and hogs. For bread, the white 
dutton is prefenrcM at the North, and the 
white gourd seed is used fi>r that purpose in 
the upper part of this state. We have a va- 
hiable variety cultivated in our interior, 
having rarely less than eighteen rows on the 
cob. We wink, however, preference ought 
to be gi,ven to white flint com, as it is un- 
questionably the heaviest and contains the 
greatest proportion of farina. We believe that 
It would be advisable to purchase and sell 
Indian com by weight instead of measure, as 
there can be no doiu>t the heaviest com con- 
tains the greatest amount of nutriment 

The method of cultivation varies very much 
in this countiy, and in other parts of America 
and Europe. In Europe, generafly, as well 
as in the northern states, it is sown much 
closer than our climate and the size and 
crowth of the com will permit, and tibe pro- 
duct is, in consequence, frequently greater. 
In Lombardy, where com is sown m close 
drills, and still nearer proximity in the drill, 
the produce varies firom fifty to seventy-five 
budiels to the acre. The land is lughly 
manured, and the com sowed after flax, rape 
seed, or on clover seed. In other and poorer 
districts of Italy, and in the south of France, 
the average does not exceed twenty-five 
bushels of com and five of beans. In Mexico 
and throughout Spanish America, Indian 
com is sowed about three foei and a half 
between the rows, and two ^t apart in 



them. Hie average produce can harAy be 
estimated in so extensive a country, posses*' 
injg such an infinite variety of soil and 
climate ; but the product is abundant, espe- 
cially in the south, where the lands are irri- 
gated — much greater than with ue in the 
Atlantic states. The fresh, strong and fer- 
tile lands of the West will com^te, how- 
ever, with the best in the world. The iar^eet 
crops throughout that region, and indeed 
everywhere, appear to be made nnon freaii 
tumed sod ; and next, wherever tne eartli, 
besides bewg enriched with an abandant 
supply of manure, is deeply stirred. In ad- 
dition to what has been said by our Presi- 
dent on the subject of subsoil plowing, in the 
subioined letter, we find the following obser- 
vations in a memoir, published by one of the 
best practical farmers of Delavrare : ** To 
obtain the greatest possible quantity of In- 
dian com from the least allowed quantity of 
land, the soil should be as deep as the farm- 
ers can make it — if possible, twelve inches. 
Admitting the same ouality in each acre, it 
will, I think, be found on trial, that if one 
acre of land, the soil of which is four inches 
deep, and which has been plowed for the 
crop no deeper, will produce twenty bushels 
of com, the same acre, extending the soil 
and plowing eight inches, will produce forty 
bushels ; and if twelve inches, eighty 
bushels, with the same labor.'* 

In the preparation of the land by manu- 
ring, we are wclined to the opinion that it 
is uways better to spread the manure evenly 
over the surface, if the farmer has enough ; 
next, to spread it in the ridges and bed over 
it ; and, last and least, to put the manure in 
the holes where the grain is to be deposited. 
In the first method, where the manure is 
spread over the whole surface of the field, 
the lateral rootlets — ^which in good soil ex- 
tend five or six feet from the stalk— receive 
abundant nourishment throughout the whole 
period of the growth of the plant, which is 
not the case where the manure is confined 
to the furrow or to the hills. In the dry 
summer of 1846, the difference in the crops 
of com, treated in these several different 
ways, was very remarkable — the first yield- 
ing a fair average, while the others were 
burnt up and produced nothing. 

Various methods are practisM of preparing 
the seed, both to preserve it from the devas- 
tation of birds and insects, by rendering it 
nauseous and repulsive to them, and by 
hastening its germination. For these pur- 
poses, the most common practice is to soak 
the seed com in a weak solution of coal tar, 
separating the ^^ains by means of sand or 
ashes. Another is to use an infusion of nitre 
with the coal tar, separating the grains as 
above. Others again recommend soaking 
the seed for eight and forty hours before 
planting, in a solution of muriate of a 
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piar— one {><rand of this salt being disioWecl 
in a snfficient quantity of water to soak a 
bushel of seed corn. Thus prepared, the 
grains germinate more rapidly, and are said 
to maintain their superiority, ceteris paribuSy 
throaghout the growth of the crop. We 
have known a solution of sulphate or ammo- 
nia tried -with equal success. It may be 
prepared by adding an infusion of gypsum 
(plaster of Paris) to a solution of carbonate 
of ammonia. 

Your committee agree entirely with the 
president of this society, in his recommend- 
ation to cease the use of the plow, in cul- 
tivating Indian com, etLtly enough to permit 
the rootlets to attain their full growth, and 
to clear and to lay by the crop with the cul- 
tivator and hoe. • To shorten these feeders 
is to diminish the produce of the crop, as his 
well-K;onducted experiments will show. 

In many parts of our state it is the prac- 
tice to top the corn, and in all, to strip the 
blades at the period when the grain is con- 
sidered sufficiently ripe ; but in the north- 
eastern and western states it has been found, 
by experience, more profitable to cut the 
com off at the surface, and stack it in small 
■tacks in the field, until the grain is suffi- 
ciently hardened to admit of its being hauled 
in. ft is then stripped from the stalk and 
shucked at the bin. With us in the low 
country, the shucks are left on the stalk and 
both exposed to rot for manure, and not un- 
frequently both are piled up and burnt. 
This must be regarded as a wasteful process. 
The stalk, when properly cured, contains a 
ffreat deal of saccharine juice ; so much, 
tnat in many parts of Spanish America, 
sugar was made from the stalk of maize be- 
fore the introduction of the sugar cane, 
llie shuck is always cured and put away, 
in the upper country, and the best farmers 
there throw a few handfuls of salt upon each 
layer of shucks. This provender would be 
found very usefhl on our plantations, and 
prove a wholesome and nutritious food fur 
working cattle and mules. 

As the experience of more than a quarter 
of a century proves the superiority of cutting 
oft com at the ground, and stacking it in the 
field, over the method practised by us, the 
gain being no less than ten per cent., we will, 
at the risk of being a little too tedious, de- 
•cribe a very common method of performing 
this operation. A laborer, walking between 
the second and third rows, counts to the 
fiBhth hill, and ties or locks together the 
stalks on the four centre hills, above the ears, 
which four hills are not to be cut, but left as 
a support to begii^the stack. He then counts 
on sixteen hilb rarther, and ties the four bills 
in the same manner ; and so on through the 
whole field. Two cutters follow between 
the first and second, and third and fourth 
rows, catting the com close to the ground, 



and casting it forward ; the carriers take it, 
and set it up straight, in equal proportions, 
round the four stalks left standing. For se- 
curity against the high winds, these stacks 
may be bound round two^thirds of their 
height from the ground. Others, again, sim- 
ply cut all the com and stack it in the field, 
thirty or forty stalks to the stack, binding the 
stalks together near the top. After the com 
and stalks are hauled home, and the latter 
stripped, they may be stacked in the form of 
oar potato houses, with two crotchets at each 
extremity, a ridge pole, and a few laths. The 
first row of stalks is placed with the butts on 
the ground, and the succeeding rows with the 
butts uppermost, so as to allow the water to 
drip along the leaf Made. The interior of 
such stacks serves to store pumpkins, turnips, 
&c., and preserves them from the Irost. 

Your Committee will conclude this report 
by giving the opinion of the celebrated agri- 
culturist, Arthur Young, in relation to tnis 
plant. He first met with Indian corn in 
France, and at once appreciated its full value. 
He says : " For the inhabitants of a country 
to live on that plant, which is the preparation 
for wheat, and seep their cattle fat upon the 
leaves of it, is to possess a treasure for which 
they are indebted to their climate." " Planted 
in squares, or rows, so far asunder that all 
imaginable tillage may be given between 
them, and the ground thus cleansed and pre- 
pared at the wfll of the farmer, is an invalu- 
able circumstance ; and finally it b succeeded 
b^ wheat Thus a countnr whose soil and 
climate admit the course of 1st, Indian com, 
and 2d, wheat, is under a cultivation that 
perhaps yields the most food for man and 
beast that is possible to be drawn from the 
land." 

The superiority of this rotation is to be ac- 
counted for, not only by the reasons assigned 
by Arthur Young, that the successful cultiva- 
tion of Indian com requires that the land 
should be highly manured, thoroughly and 
frequently stirred, and kept clean from grass 
and weeds, but because, through the me- 
dium of its broad leaves, this plant derives a 
large portion of its nourishment fi*om the at- 
mosphere, and, possessing leas gluten than 
other cereals, extracts from the earth mate- 
rials not required for the growth of wheat* 
In consequence of this eulogium, and of the 
subsequent publications of Cobbett on the 
same subject, several attempts were made in 
England to cultivate Indian com, but hitherto 
without success. It is to be seen there only 
in gardens, where it is raised and brought to 
maturity by forcing it forward in the early 
spring, and transplanting it into the open beds 
after the frosts are over. Wherever seen, it 
is an object of admiration ; and its lofty stem, 
broad leaves, silken tassel, and tall waving 
flower, justly entitle it to be considered the 
most bcNsutimlt as it is the most bonntifoli <^ 
aU the cereal grasses. — J. R. PointUt, 
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IN8URAN0BOF CHABAOTBR.— Wbila 

insarance oompaiuec are daily takinff risks 
agaiuat 6re, Iim, and the dangers of tEe sea, 
there is still one ioiportant branch of the bu- 
•inees, heretofore overiooked in this country, 
which would materially contribute both to 
their own profits and the advancement of the 
industrial ioterests of the people — we mean 
that of affording securityship on the bonds of 
^plicants for public offices, banks, &c., or 
any sitoation of responsibility,— or the exten- 
sion of the present system of insurance, so as 
to embrace the eharider as well as the Itfe of 
the insured party. 

The advantages of such companies are two- 
fold, the benefits reiulting not being confined 
to the party more immediately interested. 
Belief is at once afforded to many liberal- 
bearted friends, who have experienced the 
inconvenience of being often called upon to 
assume for others, who become candidates 
(or office, a heavy weight of pecuniary re- 
sponsibility. Here is, of itself, no small in- 
ducement to sach unlucky wights to become 
members of an association of the kind, and 
thereby dimiobh their own personal liabili- 
ties. The individual insared, by paying a 
premium for the benefit, is saved either the 
unpleasant condition of dependence and in- 
debtedness, to which the doou which he is 
compelled to ask gratuitously from an ipdi- 
vidaal invariably subtjects him, or else the 
humiliating mortification of a refusal. The 
insurer, instead of becoming individually in 
4anger of suffering from his agency in the 
matter, throws his annual contribution into 
the general fund, and shares with a hundred 
others, not the risk of loss, but the eerlairUy 
of a handsome dividend. To illustrate what 
may appear to some an extravagant conclu- 
sion, let us suppose for a moment that every 
bank officer, (to say nothing of officers in va- 
rious grades and departmenfs of labor, who 
are required to ^ve security for the faithful 
discbarge of their duties,) instead of having 
been compelled to incur obligations to indi- 
vidual friends, bed been in the habit of pay- 
ing to an insurance company, annually, a per 
oentage on the amount or securityship for 
which those individuals have been hitherto 
nominaUy liable. What a large amount of 
revenue might have been accumulated to add 
to the funds of the company, and what an 
immense disproportion woula this be to the 
losses incurred, — if any of consequence have 
been incurred during the last ten or fifteen 
years. Losses by fire, shipwreck, and other 
casualties, are not only frequent, but abso- 
lutely eertait^ and inevit^le in the common 
coarse of nature. Our banks and corpora- 
tions, on the contrary, exhibit little or no 
evidence of the danger to be apprehended 
from responsibility for the character of their 
officers. Individual securityship (admitting, 
of course, some occasional exceptions) has 
bean so far m a great measure nominal. In- 



deed, 10 great is the diqiroportaoB betv 
the amount of security required in many in- 
stances, and the largest possible amount for 
which the officer can ever pecome a de£anlter, 
(admitting him to be the very quintesaenca 
of knavery !) that the (^parent responsibiUlj 
is, to a great extent, nominal, and mer^y tor 
effect Still the obligation conferred is not 
the less binding, as the security is sometimea 
compelled to prove himself, on oath, to be 
worth double the already extravagant sam 
demanded on his client's bond. 

To the poor man, especially, such an insti- 
tution is most desirable. It is chiefly iu snb- 
ordinate situations, where the salaries are 
moderate, and the amount of security dispro- 
portionately large, that the benefits of in- 
suring character are experienced. A man, 
with a family dependent upon him for sup- 
port, would cheerfully appropriate, e'verj 
year, a certain portion of tne proceeds of the 
office which he may seek, in order that he 
may obtain, for a coasideration, that guaran- 
tee of character which he would be r^nctant 
to purchase at the expense, perhaps, of bis 
own independence, or, at any rate, of incur- 
ring obli^tioo to a friend or patron. 

There is but one institution of the kind tbal 
we know of in the world, and we have beea 
at some difficulty to aioertain de6oit^y tba 
precise modus operandi by whidi its move- 
ments are regulated. The Guarantee Sociely 
of London was established in 1840. Th«i 
society is empowered to give security for the 
fidelity of persons holding sitoations of trust 
where securities are required, on the annual 
payment of a stipulated rate per cenL Se- 
cuntY is granted to all approved persons 
employed oy public companies, by the great 
traaing and banking interests in London and 
the country ; also to persons in any capacity, 
either at home or abroad, who may be called 
upon to furnish security to their employers 
for honesty and the faithful performance of 
their duties. No demand is made for stamps, 
legal charge or otherwise, in addition to the 
premiu m. Forms of proposal, or other infor- 
mation, are furnished by the secretary, Thos. 
Dodgson — office, 19 Birchin-lane, and by the 
society's agents in all the principal cities 
throughout the kingdom. These forms em- 
brace all necessary particulars rolative to the 
condition of the applicant — age, residence^ 
occupation, standing in respect to character 
and habits, relations in life, and extent of re- 
sponsibility attached to the office. The pre- 
mium which the office-holder pays is gra- 
duated in reference to these attendant circum- 
stances ; so that, instead of the applieaat 
obtaining accommodation in proportion to 
his^ means, it is rather according to the 
estimated risk which the company under- 
takes in becoming responsible for the honesty 
of the insured. One whose character n 
above suspicion in the community in which 
he resides, would thus become entitled to bo 
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isfiired at a lower rata of prennam tban his 
leM circumspect neigbbor — a decided im- 
proTement upon the policy of banking privi- 
leges, which often reverses the picture. 

The salutarj effect of saeh an enlargement 
of the benefits of insurance, would, it is natural 
to suppose, be soon felt in the mere favorable 
tone which it would impart to the general 
aspect of business, and the influence which it 
would exert in placing the poor man, without 
means or friends, and him who is blessed 
with both, on the same footing. Many 
worthy and capable men, whose qualifications 
would confer dignity upon the oflBces to 
which they may be chosen, are deterred 
from offering their names for office, through 
au indisposition to place themselves in situa- 
tions where they must become indebted for 
favors; and instances have often occurred, 
where persons who have been unanimously 
called to fill such positions have been com- 
pelled to decline tor the same reason. The 
per centase of insurance in such oases may be 
graduated in reference to ihe known and 
acknowledged character and standing of the 
applicant ; and the risk incurred (at least in 
the community where we have enjoyed the 
most opportunities of observation) would be 
hr less than that involved in any other con- 
tingency provided against by associations now 
in existence. 

There are many in every community who 
feel deeply the embarrassment of being fre- 
quently called uDon to assume the responsi- 
bilities of securityship. Unbounded as may 
be the confidence reposed in the integrity of 
a friend whom he may desire to serve, the 
individual insurer of character feels it to be 
an investment which yields no premium, and 
may, one day or other, through some acci- 
dent by no means affecting his fHend's 
integrity, rednoe him and his ftimily to beg- 

£ry. A Btnffle loss of a few thousands, by 
a or any other catastrophe, may break an 
individual, but would be an every-day trifle 
to a wealthy corporation. The advantage of 
aMociatioD, for any object, cannot, of course, 
be questioned in this age of the world. To 
both the insurer and insured, then, the system 
proposed would appear to be a blessing. 
The former is subjected to far less risk, the 
latter is relieved of his unpleasant position of 
dependence. 8uch an improvement in the 
financial condition of society is worth striving 
after. No better mode of investment can be 
devised, whether fer capitalists or every citi- 
len who has the means of purchasing a single 
ihare. Many of our citizens with very 
moderate means would willingly unite in such 
an organization, if those more able, and pos- 
sessing the requisite means and influence, 
would onk uke the lead. We have had oc- 
oasion before, at the suggestion of others, to 
present this subject for consideration through 
the medium ot the press, and now would 
most respectfully invite the views of oar 



friends with regard to it in these coUunns. 
The proposition strikes us as espedaily 
adapted to the interests of the industrial pur* 
suits of our times— one of the great objects 
which it is the proviooe and dn^ of the press 
to watch over and foster. An association 
such as it oontemplates would be one of 
general public utility, inasmuch as the plan 
involves the encouragement of industry and 
economy, and the equitable division of labor 
— two essential elements in the politico- 
economical organization of wealth. — tferiot. 

IKON INTBEBSTS OF U. S.— The Uni- 
ted Slates census returns, for the decennial 
periods, 1840 and 1850, show a vast increase 
in the make of iron in the United States. If 
we take the retmros by states, the result is as 
follows: 

pBODucTtoir or vzo laon ih tbx tjkitxd statbs. 

StetM IMO ISM 

Maine 6,1« 1,484 

New-Hsmpahire 1,390 900 

Vermont fl,74« 3,200 

Maesacboosetts 0,339 19,987 

Rhodelsland 4,120 — 

Coanecticut 6,405 13,490 

New- York 90^088 98,029 

New-Jersey 11,114 94,081 

PennsylTinia 08,395 985,709 

Delaware 17 — 

Maryland 18,870 43,041 

Virginia 18,810 92,183 

North Carolina 968 400 

South Carolina 1,950 — 

Georgia 404 900 

Alabama 30 dtt 

Louisiana 1,400 — 

Tennessee 16,128 80,490 

Kentucky 99,900 94,945 

Ohio 35,936 59,658 

Micbifan 601 660 

Indiana 810 1,850 

niinols 158 2,700 

Missouri 180 19,250 

Wisconsin 3 1,000 



Total in tons 986,908. . 



.564,759 



The census of 1840 did not distingui^ 
^uite aconratelv the making of cast iron 
itself, from making **iroB eastings." The 
census of 1850 has beeo more definite, givioa 
the quantity of iron made from the ore, ana 
quantity of the raw or pig iron made into 
castings and into bar iron. This accounts 
for the apparent decrease in the make of cast 
iron in the New-Bngland states* In Maine, 
far instance, there was only one blast fumaeo 
in 1840, produoing three hundred tons. If, 
however, we allow the whole onaatity ii| 
1840 to be oast iron made, ana take tha 
quantities of pig iron imported, we shall havo 
the apparent consumption of pig iron in the 
UoitcKi States, at both periods, as follows : 

MAKa AHB IMroaTATION OP IBOIf INTO THB 
VMITBD STATBS. 

1840. 1890 

Quantity made tons 986,908 564,759 

Quantity imported *< 5,515 74,674 



Supply. 



.toM 999,418 689,690 
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Tbii givM a rwult rather more than doo- 1 imported for the same years, the reealt -wSl 
ble for 1850, what was oontomed in 1840. be an follows : 
If, now, we teke the weight of iron artioles | 

IMPOST OF OiaTAUl IBair ABTICLBB IKTO TBI UMITBD STA-TIS BT WBIOHT. 



lb. 1840. 



1840. 



18S0. 

Wlro, Iron and tte«l, cap and bonnet 3,543 .86,900 .8y34J 

AUoUiar 184,250 72,828 .2,123/181 

ManolkctiirM of Iron- 
Tacks, brads and sprigs 4,234 11,844 

Woodscrews 84,177 -_ 

Nails, cut and wronght 715,191 770.940 .2,856,786 

Spikes 104,1*4 10,306 51,811 

fc':r«i.,..Mi:::::.;;::::::::::;::: (w«4.t«> I*-"*-^} io.«o^ 

Wrongbt iron, for ships, locomoUres and steam 

engmes —^ 54,621 

MaUeableiron 17,809 _ 

Anchors 154,227 49,755 ®^'^ 

AnvUs 324,698 1,270,451 1,423,408 

Blacksmith's hammers and sledges 35,279 103,4 11 1 33,979 

Castings of vessels 444,388 631,194 .264,488 

AU other 3,180,100 .656,678 2,806,936 

Glazed or tinned hoUowware 363,386 J2,615 

Sad irons, hatters' and tailors* irons 43,968 

Cast iron butt hinges 634,065 

Axletrees, or parts thereof 71,910 

Braziers' rods, (h>m 3-16 to 10-16th Inch diameter . .433,620 805,683 4,470,640 

Nail or spdke rods, sUt, roUed or hammered 1 , 1 08 6,471 654,1 94 

Sheet and hoop iron 5,529,585 10,087,507 83,753,714 

Casement rods, band, scroll, etc 34,470 6,754 1,297,767 

Old and scrap cwt.. 110,314 47,247 .202,090 

Bar, mannfiustared by roUlng " ..656,574 482,176 4,959,022 

Bar, manuftctared otherwise " ..576,381 428,569 .294,132 

Steel " ...44,506 103,141 127,517 



Total tons 75,351 61,007. 



..366,510 



This gives an immense ioorease— nearly aU 
of which is railroad bars and boiler plates, 
eontribnting to locomotion. If we embrace 
these figtires In the make and importation, 
the oonsamptlon will be as follows : 

SUPPLY OP OUT AND WBOUOHT IIOH IV THB 
UNITBD STATBS. ' 

1840. 1850. 

Make of cast-iron tons 286,903. . . . 564,755 

Import " " 5,515.... 74,874 

^* wrought iron " 75,351.... 366,640 

Svi^ly toas 367,769.. ..1,006,069 

The weight of nails and domestic iron ar- 
ticles exported is aboat 5,000 tons, and with 
the foreip re-exported, leaves the consamp- 
tion of iron in the United States at abont 
1,000,000 tons, nearly the whole of which 
is the raw material, for mannfactores and 



hardware, which have struggled manfoUy 
against English competiticm, driving oat 
neai'ly all the leading articles formerly ioi- 
ported, although they have had to pay such 
exorbitant prices for the raw material, as 
compared with the English manafactorera. 
The Bianufacturers of iron paid last year 
three and a quarter million dolWs tax on the 
raw material they a«ed ; notwithstanding 
which, the shelves of our hardware stores 
show constantly increasing proportions of 
American goods. In very many cases, as ia 
wood screws, butt hinges, scales, etc., the 
Ame»ican articles are much anperior ia 
quality, and cheaper in price, than the Eng- 
lish articles, consequently Uie importation 
has gradually oeased. The importation and 
cost of iron has been as follows for several 
years: 



BABS— BOLLBn IBOB. 



HAMMBBBB IBON. 



Boop A SHBBT xaeif. 



QoADtitj 
Ywr Tom 



Av.eoct 
Valw ptfTtOB 

1843*. .15T57 $511282 $33 50 
1844... 87891.. 1065582. .28 12 
1845... 51188.. 1691748.. 33 



1846. . . 24188. . 1127418. .46 76. 
1846t. . . 8098. . .434316. .53 63 
1847t.. 82085.. If 95178. 58 83 
1848. . . 81589. .3679596. .45 10. 
1849. . 173457. .6060008. .34 93 
1850. . 247951. .7397166. .29 89 
1851. . SM301 . .7394283. .28 80. 



Tom 
.6254. 

.11822 

.18176. 
21328. 

.10413. 

..1998. 

.20156. 

.10508. 

.14706. 

.20198. 



Oiwt 



VahM 
$327550. $52 37. 
..083065... 40 32. 
..872157. 
.1165429. 
.588322. 



.47 99. 

.54 65. 

.56 50. 

.53 30 
..975214... 48 38. 
..525770... 49 61. 
..744735... 50 64. 
..900026. ..44 50. 



Tom 

..3873. 

.14944. 

.27510. 
..24187. 
...4476. 

.23477. 

.51632. 

105632. 

.74874. 
..67948. 



VdM 
. $48251. 
..200522. 
.506291. 
..489573. 
...82398. 
. .472088. 
..815415. 
.1405613. 
.950660. 
. .787584. 



OMt 

$12 46. 
.13 42. 
..18 40. 
.20 24. 
..18 40. 
..20 11. 
. .15 79. 
..13 30. 
..12 69. 
.1171. 



Tom V«1m OMt 

.1208 $184906. $111 70 
..9010. 152771. ..76 00 
..5344. 409528. 
..4508.. 481828. 
...641... 70860 
.5345.. 309049 
..9730.. 729955 
.11500. .543296 
.15150. 635905. 
.21590. .980802 



190 00 
106 80 
109 26 
.74 80 
.75 00 
.47 39 
.55 19 
.4418 



* Nine months to Jane 80. 



t Seren months to Nov. 80. 



tJan,7, 
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In aH these articles the redaction in price 
has been very great, partieolarly in hoop and 
•beet It is in this lessened cost of the raw 
material that we find the main caose of the 
•timulos given to the manofactare of hard- 



ware and cutlery in the country— as the raw 
material was obtained on better terms, the 
import of manafiictured articles declined. 
The censos retnms show the following r^ 
snlt: 



IBON ymODVCBD IN THI UNITED BT4TBS. 

Pff Ino CMtiofi Wroofht boa 

Valne Of raw material $7,005,980 $10,346,355 $9,098,100 

ValUA prodoesd 12,748,777 95,106,155 16,747,074 



Net product $5,748,488., 

Hands employed 80,448. 

Thus the raw material parchased for the 
employment of 36,846 men cost $20,044,464, 
and pays about $5,000,000 tax to those who 
employ 20,448 men. In consequence of this 
tax, the manufacturers of iron require 30 per 
eeot protection, against imported articles, 
on the $41,855,229 of iron articles that they 
produce, and which, in the state to which 
thej have brought it, becomes the raw ma- 
terial for cutlery, plow, machine, factory, 
locomotive, rail-rofui, steamboat, house and 
ship builders, and tool makers, and every 
omploymentof life — all these persons have to 
contend against the importation of the arti- 
cles they make, and they do to with this 
heavy load upon their backs for the raw ma- 
terial. Where there are 20.000 men em- 
ployed making pig iron, there are 36,846 
men who purchase it, and advance it to a 
state which employ about 30,000 men, ia 
hardware and iron industry : that is to say, 
the industry of over 66,000 men is heavily 
clogged, in order that the employers of 
20,000 men may make inordinate profits. 
England, and even France in some ca^es, 
have seen the wisdom of placing raw mate- 
rials, to the best advantage, at the disposal of 
industry. Thus the British government, see- 



.$14,761,800 $7,048,965 

23,580 13,257 



ing that Swedish steel-iron was essential to 
the manufacture of British steel, reduced the 
duty from $30 per ton in 1825, making it free 
in 1845. France charged $84 per ti»n duty 
on that steel iron, until a commission discov- 
ered that, in order to make steel in France, 
it was necessary to have Swedish steel-iron, 
and it is made free of duty. With us the iron 
manu&ctnrers are very slow of discovering 
that, in order to make their wares as cheap 
as the English, they should have raw mate- 
rial on as favorable terms. The above table 
shows what an immense development the 
use of iron has undergone as the prices here 
declined, bnt even at the present rates the 
diflference in favor of the English manufac- 
turer is as follows : 

PBIOI OP IBON Pia TON IN LIVIKPOOL AND NBW- 

TOBK. 
PriMJalylY ScotdiFlff Enclkh B« ShMi Hoop 

Liverpool... $11 75.. .$23 50.... $34 80.... $31 70 
New.York....20 00 38 00 78 40 67 80 



Excess in 
N.-York 



[* I $8 25 $14 50 $43 60 $35 50 

We may now glance for a moment at the 
development which the internal trade has 
reached, as indicated by the returns of the 
Ohio public works. 



POUNDS OF IBON AND NAILS CLBABBD ON THB OHIO AND MIAMI CANALS. 



CtorolMid 



PortuDoatlk 



1841 4,105,070 6,- 

1842 3,351,285 5, 

1848 457,021 7, 

1844 365,764 5, 

1845 450,367 6, 

1846 1,281,533 8. 

1847 1,552,171 7, 

1848 2,030,305 12, 

1840 5,503,505 12,' 

1850 16.000,705 13, 

1851 11,713,504 14, 



. 1, 
.2, 
..8,( 
..8,1 

::J: 

.10, 



Tolodo Total 

. 13,172,205 

. 10.153,652 

....860,234 10,363,223 

...062,710 0,507,340 

....785,522 11,040,652 

..1,112,273 14,560,755 

. .1,820,068 15,674,826 

..1,528,365 22,424,277 

. .1,306,485 28,440,084 

..2,055,604 44,328,481 

. 17,206,040 63,136,687 



it 



This has been ao increase of over 20.000 
^tons in Ohio alone, within five or six years, 
and that iron is so distant from the sea-board 
as to be little afieoted by the imported arti- 
cle, which costs in New-York 80 per cent, 
more than in Liverpool, as follows : 



s. d. 

Cost of one ton pig Iron In Liver- 
pool 

Insurance, 1 H per cent 

Interest, 60 days at 8 per cent.... 8 



44 



Dutv on 44s. with 2)4 per cent, 
added by the Cnatom-hoose at 
New -York, say 45e. at 30 per 
cent 13 

Freight 20 

Commission and chargee at New- 
York, 5 per cent 4 

Brokerage 10s., weighing 21 cwt. 1 






4 
514 



40 3H 

Coat in New-York $212 or 84 8^ 

At Constantia, New- York, the expense -of 
iron making is thus stated by the manufac- 
turers: 
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One hndrad tsd itr Iniihtlt elureoal, 9e... .$7 i 

Two tOBB or«, ^ 75 3 5 

Flux 25 

Labor « 00 

bUeiMt anA repiin « 00 

Prodact S,000 tons per annom #10 25 

To get the imported iron to the Oonstantia 
fbrnace would cost $2 more, making $7 in 
fevor of the domestic manufacture — and it 
will be observed that this is charcoal iron, 
which is more expensive than coal iron. In 
Pennsylvania, where all the materials for iron 
are favorably situated, an extensive furnace 
owner states it can be delivered in Philadel- 
phia at $15 per ton. In Poughkeepsie, New- 
York, the same iron will cost $19 per ton, 
because the materials are brought to the fur- 
nace from a distance. If a duty is graduated 
to the wants of a disadvantageously situated 
furnacOf great ii\ju8tice is done to consumers 
in order to sustain a blundering projector, 
and those more skilfully located reap inordi- 
nate profits. The shipping interest suffers 
materially from this course of legislation. A 
ship of 500 tons will require 20 tons of iron- 
work, 10 tons cables, 2 tons anchors, say 32 
tons. 1'be tonnage built in the Union last 
year, 298,203, would require in round num- 
Ders 20,000 tons of iron, which cost at least 
$600, 000 more than it would have cost Eng- 
lish shippifig.— 17. S* Eeonomnt, 

KENTUCKY — Desceiptiow op the 
CouNTBY ; Early History and Manners ; 
Schemes poe Separation prom Virginia 
AND prom the Union ; Mr. Burr, Wilkin- 
son, <fco. ; Causes op Western Excite- 
ment ; Population and Products op Ken- 
tucky ; Agriculture op Kbntuokt ; Daniel 
Boone ; Mineral Springs op Kentucky ; 
The Mammoth Cave ; Lexington, Frank- 
fort, Maysville, Louisville ; Internal 
Improvements ; Education and Slavery 
IN Kentucky. — ^The fame of "Old Ken- 
tucky," whose hardy hunters and warriors 
have been celebrated so much in national 
patriotic songs and legends, from the time 
when George Rogers Clark made his descent 
upon the savage tribes of the Wabash to 
that which saw, in all his *' martial pomp," 
" John Bull" in the " low and murky places" 
of Louisiana, is not likely soon to be lost 
among the generations that are now passing 
upon the board. If the romance of hunter 
and border life has given way to civilizadon, 
scattered lo^ huts and villages to mansions 
and crowded cities, dense forests to culti- 
vated fields, Daniel Boone to Henry Clay — 
still is Kentucky famed for her hardy inde- 
pendence and fearless intrepidity, for her 
•talwart men and her handaome women, for 
h^r fruitful soil, het benign climate and 
the general and uninterrupted prosperity of 
her people. 

"The country is in some parts nearly 



level ; in f^Sien not «o anok ao ; in otlieiv 
aflaini hilly, but moderately — and in such 
pbces there is moat watar. The levek ai9 
not like a carpet, but inteiapeised with aoaaJI 
risings and itooHvities which fonn a hptwri 
fbl prospect. The soil is of a loose, deep and 
bladi mould, without sand, in the first-iate 
lands about two or three feet deep, and ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant in all ka productions. Hfte 
country in general may be conndered as well 
timbered, producing large trees of many 
kinds and to be exceed<3 by no country in 
variety. Those which are peculiar to Ken- 
tucky, are the sugar-tree, winch grows in all 
parts, and furnishes every ^unily with gseaft 
plenty of excellent anvar. The honey-locaot 
18 curiously surrounded with large thomij 
spikee, beanng long and bvoad pods in the ibm 
of peas, has a sweet taste and makes excelleoft 
beer. The coffee-tree greatly resembles tkt 
black-oak, grows larse and lise bears a pod 
in whidb is indosed cofiee. The pawpaw 
tree does not V^^ to & great size, is a sdft 
wood, bears a mie fruit, much like a oscnm- 
ber in shape and size, and tastes sweet. The 
fine cane, on which the cattle feed and gfovr 
fat, in general grows from three to twehv 
feet high, of a hard substance, with joints al 
eight or ten inches distance along the stalk, 
from which proceed leaves resembling the 
willow. There are many canebrakes so thick 
and tall that it is difficult to pass through 
them. Where no cane grows there is an 
abundance of wild rye, clover and buflalo- 
grass, covering vast tracts of country, and 
affording excdlent pasture for cattle. The 
fields are covered with an abundance of wild 
herbage not common to other countries. 
Here are seen the finest crown imperial in 
the world, the csurdinal flower, so much ex- 
tolled for its scarlet color, and all the year, 
excepting the winter months, the plains and 
valleys are adorned with a variety of flowers 
of the most admirable beauty. Here is also 
finind the tulip-bearing laurel tree, or ma^ 
nolia, which is very fragrant and continues 
to blossom and seed for several months to- 
grether. The reader, by casting his eye upon 
the map, and viewing round the heads of 
Licking from the Ohio, and round the heads 
of Kentucky, Dick's River, and down Green 
River to the Ohio, may view, in that great 
compass of above one hundred miles square, 
the most extraordinary country on which the 
sun has ever shone."* 

In the geology of Kentucky the blue Ztms- 
tUme occupies a conspicuous place. It forms 
the surfaoe rock in a large part of the state, * 
and is used for building purposes. Among 
the cliffs of the Kentucky River, is found an 
excellent marble^ capable of fine poUsh. The 
cliff limestone is the base of the Ohio &Um 



* " Filson'8 KeniuekyM ia a 
lay's," 1784 ; see Collins. 
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«t LottivTille. The skie^ or shale, is Tery 
common, bituminoas, and suppoTts combufh 
tion and contains iron pyrites and ores, giv- 
ing rise to mineral springs. The sand, or 
freeBtone, extends from Danville to Lotdsviile, 
etc., is used for pmrposes of art and even 
the construction of grmdstones. The cavern' 
tms timestonef as its name imports, gives 
rise to many caves, the most famous of 
which, the Mammothy we shall hereafter de- 
aeribe. The conglomerate or pudding stone, 
consists of quartz pebbles, rounded, and 
muted with nne sand by a kind of natural 
cement. It underiies the eoal formation. 
The coal bed* of Kentucky are known as 
those of the Ohio and Illinois. They cover 
ten or twehre thousand square miles, llie 
eoal is very accessible, but very little is mined, 
not perhaps, annually, more than 4 or 5,000,- 
990 bushels. Iron is equally abundant in 
the state, but mostly neglected. It is com- 
manded by navigable streams and must pro- 
duce future wealth. An estimate of the 
quantity embraced has been fixed at 38,000,- 
000 tons, " a quantity sufficient to supply a 
ton of iron annually to every individual in 
the United States, estimating them at 15,- 
000,000, for 2,500 years." Small quantities 
of lead are traced in Kentucky. Salt springs 
abound in the sandstone formation, and a 
million bushels of salt is annually worked. 
Saltpetre and plaster of Paris are found in 
the caves. The mineral springs are numer- 
cus, embracing sulphur, blue lick, epsom, 
chalybeate, etc. The most fruitful soil of the 
state is that of the blue limestone formation 
— the country about Lexington and toward 
the Ohio is said to.be the garden of the 
state. 

It was not until the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, that the Saxon foot-pnnt 
was traced in Kentucky. The state was one 
greet hunting-ground and battle-field for the 
savages of the North and the South. Among 
the earliest American explorers were Boone 
and Knox, and these, after incredible perils, 
returned to Virginia and Carolina, spreading 
everywhere the fame of the back-woods. 
Then cane Thomas BolHtt, James Harrod 
and Richard Henderson. The foundation of 
Boonesboro^ was laid by Daniel himself, who 
had brought to the banks of the Kentucky 
the first white women — his wife and daugh- 
ters. Kenton, Calloway and Logan arrived. 
Kentucky was now made a County of Vir- 
ginia, and, in 1777, the first court was held 
at Harrodsburg. 

We pass over the bloody strife with the 
Indian tribes, the invasion from Canada, of 
Du Quesne, the expedition of Claris against 
Vincennes, the penis and the heroism of the 
Kentuckians, during all of which adventur- 
ers were still crowding to their midst. ** The 
rich lands of Kentucky,'' says a chronicle, 
"were the prise of the first occupants, and 



they rushed to sehse them with a rapacity 
stronger than the fear of death.'* 

In the early manners of the settlers of 
Kentucky, there is much that will interest 
our readers. We have, on another occasion, 
referred to the peculiarities of border life in 
the Great West,* and shall only add now to 
what we have already written — basing onr- 
self upon the authority of *<Doddndge's 

The Kentuckian was altogether self-de- 
pendent, being excluded from intercourse 
with his Eastern neighbors. His table fhr- 
niture was of wood, but never larder furnish- 
ed better meats and butter, or stimulated 
keener appetite. With his guest he freehf 
divided. He wore a hunting shirt — some- 
times of skins — and a wallet for bis pro- 
vender and amunition. The tomahawk and 
scalping-knlfe adorned his belt. A fiir cap, 
leggins and deer-skin moccasins, completed 
his costume. His residence was a log cabin 
without floors, defended by waUs, stockades 
and block-houses, tram the fierce savages. 
He married young and needed no fortune but 
his unerring rifie. His weddine was an 
epoch in the settlement. The lames flaunt- 
ed in their linsey petticoats, J»rogans and 
buckskin gloves. The marriage procession 
was unique. The whisky bottle performed 
its important part. The ceremony beinf per- 
formed, dinner followed, and then the (Smce, 
reels and jigs, until morning. 

** About nine or ten o'clock, a deputation 
of younff ladies stole off the bride and put 
her to bed. This done, a deputation of 
young men, in like manner, stole off the 
groom and Pj'^c^ ^^^ snugly by the side of 
his bride. The dance still contmued, and if 
seats happened to be scarce, every young 
man, when not engaged in the dance, was 
obliged to oflfer his lap as a seat for one of 
the girls, and the offer was sure to be accept- 
ed. In the midst of this hilarity, the bride 
and proom were not forgotteti. Pretty late 
in the night some one would remind the 
company, that the new couple must stand 
in need of some refreshments ; * black 
betty,* which was the name of the bottle, 
was called for and sent up stairs, but often 
* black betty' did not go alone. Sometimes 
as much bread, beef, pork and cabbaffe, were 
sent along with her, as would afford a good 
meal for half a dozen hungry men. The 
young couple were compelled to eat and 
drink more or less of whatever was offered 
them." 

Soon the whole neighborhood unite in 
building for the happy pair the needful log 
cabin ; and thus, as log cabin after log cabin 
appeared, began the peopling of Kentucky. 
A race of hunters and yeomen and freemeh 
sprung from that early stock, whose epithO' 

\ * See Vol. IV., Com. Rev., Alt. " Great West" 
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lamium was Ming by wild foratts, «nd whose 
morning slumbers were cheered by the melo- 
dy of nature's choristers. 

A review of the political histoiy of Ken- 
tucky presents but few prominent land- 
marks. The war of the Revolution closed, 
but left the Kentuckians in constant fear of 
an Indian invasion. The citizens assembled 
at Danville, which became afterward funous 
for Conventions west of the mountains, soon 
discovered they were without the mecms of 
defence, and that a government at Richmond 
was too fiir off to be relied upon. Two 
other Conventions at Danville reconmiended 
a peaceable and constitutional separation 
from Virginia. The third Convention sent 
a petition to Richmond, and, in 1786, an 
act was passed complying with the wishes 
of Kentucky. This act made some unfor- 
tunate provisions which caused great delays, 
as well as danger to the country. The Ken- 
tuckians looked upon the old federal govern- 
ment with great distrust, as being too weak 
to defend them from the Indians ; and it was 
notorious, that the New-England states, en- 
tirely at peace themselves, were desirous, 
for commercial considerations, to yield up 
the navigati^ of the Mississippi for twenty 
years, to Spain. Congress, from the fear of a 
standing army, would send no men to protect 
the frontier from savage war&re. Virginia 
could five no relief Can it be wondered, 
then, that there was a deep feeling in Ken- 
tucky of self-defence, which sought a separu- 
turn by any meanty from such a federation, 
and entire independence 7 

A fourth Convention at Danville was at- 
tended with no better result than the three 
others, and Virginia had prolonged the time 
two years when Kentucky might be inde- 
pendent. To add to the ill-feeling occasion- 
ed by this, it was announced that John Jay 
was actually ceding the navigation of the 
river. Then were formed committees of 
correspondence^ and the name of Jay was 
every where odious in the West. 

A fifth Convention met, and on petition, a 
delegate to Congress was allowed by Vir- 
ginia ; but the Constitution of the United 
States having been adopted. Congress turned 
over to the new government all action upon 
the claims of Kentucky. The whole state 
was again in a ferment, and, at this early 
period, the refusal of Congress was at- 
tributed, by able minds, to the jealousy of 
New-Euffland of any increase of southern 
power. This jealousy was expected to con- 
tinue under the new government 

Taking advantage of such a state of things 
in the West, Spam proposed clandestinely 
through her minister, peculiar commercial 
fevors and facilities to Kentucky, if she 
would erect herself into an independent gov- 
ernment. At the very moment of the pro- 
posal, Cen. Wilkinson returned from New- 



Orieaaa, where he had been on a msroaatfl* 
adventure, with intelligence that he had se- 
cured the right of landing, selling and de- 
positing tobacco there. He proposed to 
pnrchasiB ail the tobacco, and gave oat that 
Kentucky might command the trade of the 
river ana of the South West, if she would 
be true to herself and her position. Then 
were party politics at their height, and the 
risks to the Union imminent 

A sixth and seventh Convention met at 
Danville. A separation, by violent means, 
from Virginia, was proposed. Wilkinson 
read a manuscript essay upon the navigation 
of the Mississippi, for which the Convention 
tendered unamnums thanks. Constitutional 
measures prevailed, and an address by Wil- 
kinson was voted to Congress. An eighth 
and a ninth Convention assembled, and on 
the 4th of February, 1791, Kentucky was 
admitted into the Union. 

lodian wars continued frcMjuent on the &oa> 
tier, and complaints of the ineffidenoy of the 
federal government was again beard. Ths 
whiskey tax, too, became oppressive. The 
American policy toward the republicans of 
France was denounced in evefy cabin west 
of the mountains. Enthusiasm was at its 
height, and the agents of the mad minister 
Genet were received in triumph in the West 
It was proposed to raise an army in KentudcT, 
to descend upon New-Orieans. The people 
were rife for the movement " Democraiio 
clubs " were extending everywhere. Eveo 
the Grovemor could wrire to the Secretary of 
State: " I shall fe^il but little inclination in 
restraining or punishing my fellow-citizens, 
etc., to gratify or remove the fears of a minis* 
ter of a prince who openly withholds from 
08 an invaluable right, and who secretly in- 
stigates a^iust us a savage and cruel enemy.** 
The old idea of independence was mooted 
again, but the storm pawed over. 

In the ten or twelve years which succeeded, 
and which included the period of negotiation 
for the navigation of the Mississippi, ard then 
for the purchase of Louisiana. Kentucky was 
destinea again to be agitated to ber very 
centre. 

The treaty of 1795 with Snain, ^ve to the 
United States a deposit at New-Orieans for 
merchandise, and the freedom of the river. 
Pending negotiations, the Governor of Loui- 
siana had approached some lecding citizens of 
Kentucky, with the view of adiff -rent treaty ; 
but the matter was checked in its bud by tbs 
action at Washington. Ju^ge Sebastian, it is 
said, was willing to go on, believing the regu- 
lar treaty would not be ratified, or being, as 
is most probable, in the interests of Spain. 

The faithlessness of the Spaniards was soon 
evident An agent again appeared in Kes- 
tttcky with the offer of artdlery, amall amM 
and munitions of war, money in large qnaa* 
lilies, etc., if inflammable documents were cip> 
oulated calling for a separatioa of the Unicm— 
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independence, etc.; if Fort Mastao were 
•eized, the federal troops erery where dispos- 
sessed, and the northern boundary of Lonisi- 
ana on the east of the river extended to the 
mouth of the Yazoo. This scheme of course 
received little countenance, for Kentucky had 
already achieved her darline object. 

Seven years now passed in comparative 
quiet and prosperity, when the whole nation 
was excited by the intelligence that the 
Spaniards had violated the treaty by a denial 
of the right of deposit at New-Orleans, with- 
out assigning any other point for that purpose. 
It was even announced that Louisiana had 
been ceded to Prance. 

The purchase of Louisiana by the United 
States, would at once and forever have com- 
posed the turbulent elements of the \ye8t, but 
for the appearance there, at this period, of a 
man whose eenins was of the most profound 
character, whose popularitjr had been wide, 
but whose career and ambition had been pre- 
maturely arrested. Aaron Burr was prepared 
for any great or desperate enterprise, and the 
West seemed to promise the widest field for 
his abilities. What the designs of Burr were, 
have never, perhaps, been fully divulged. 
The probabilities are that they have been 
exaggerated. We have little, if any, faith in 
the affidavit of Eaton, about the assassination 
of the President, corruption of the Navy, and 
violent overthrow of Cong'-ess.* The policy. 
if not the ambition or virtue of Burr, was op- 
posed to this. The material that he could 
rely upon was entirely in the Wut ; and with* 
in the bounds of a not very clearly ascertain- 
ed national policy or duty, at that period, an 
army of adventurers might be found tu preci- 
pate themselves upon the Spanish colonies in 
the southwest, and entirely revolutionize 
them. The success of citizen Qeuet a few 
years before evinced this, but now the times 
were even riper, as Spanish troops, in the 
first heart-bumingn of Spain after the cemon 
of Bonaparte, bad been ordered to our fron- 
tier, and an American army under Gen. Wil- 
kinson was ready to check their advances — 
war with Spain was daily apprehended.t 

Thus far the design of Col. Burr, though 
unlawful, was in no respect treaekerout, and 
without even the knowledge of its unlawful- 
ness, thouMmds were enlisted in the enter- 
prise. Had he stopped here, it would be dif- 
ficult to show in what respect he was more 
guilty than the mon who raised armies aniong 
us fur Texan independence, or entertained 
favorably the " Sierra Madre** echeme. Mr. 
Burr would then have appeared only in ad- 
vance of his UmeSt and with profound genius 

« On his dying bed, thirty years after, he solemnly 

Sotested to Dr. Hosack, he had never meditated 
e dissolution of the Union, 
t Mr. Burr owned a larce share of the *< Bastrop 
grant," originally made by the Spaniards in the 
Soath West, and held out an intention orcolonixlng 



It. He often told his daughter she should be 
of Mexico.'* 

26 
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recognizing the necessity of a more southern 
extension of our territories, perceived long 
alter by the statesmen who originated the 
Mexican war, and the people who almost uni- 
versally applauded and approved its results. 
The rapacity of the American mind was so 
eariy perceived. 

This southern republic or empire which 
loomed up so magnificently in the diseased 
mind of Col. Burr, was not intended to dis- 
possess Spain, only. A part — it is difficult to 
say how much— of the territory lately pur- 
chased by our government was to be inclu- 
ded— c^Watniy, New-Orleans. This territory 
had been purchased in the lieu;e of a violent 
opposition from a powerful party* The Ame- 
ncans had no knowledge of the importance of 
the purchase and had no love for it. In the 
event ol war with Spain, was there no chance 
of a re-cession 7 The free navigation of the 
river, and the right of deposit, being all that 
was desired, would Congress care who exer- 
cised the sovereigi^ty 7 Was there no hope 
that government, despite of the cost of Louisi- 
ana, might acknowledge its independence^ 
should a sufficient power be established there? 
We have heard, even in our day, leading 
statesmen speak with complaisance of ceding 
back the purchased territories in New-Mexico 
and Califoi nia ; without equivalent we must 
suppose — for what could Mexico pay 7 

We throw out these views, not so much to 
exonerate Mr. Burr, (a defence of whom we 
have never read, who was, without doubt, not 
very scrupulous in the pursuit of his ends, or 
in the character of them, but who has, it it 
not at all improbable, been abused far more 
than be deserves, a common fate with most 
intriguers,) as to rescue the fame of many 
who were disposed to ikvor and co-operate 
with him. 

It is difficult to fix precisely the position 
occupied by Gen. Wilkinson in all these mat* 
ters. From his first appearance in Kentucky, 
he took an active part m its politics, and be> 
ing an able and ambitious man, was calcula- 
ted to have a wide influence in the then form* 
ing society. He found the Kentuckians restive 
under the rule of Virpoia, and readily united 
with them in the legitimate purpose of sepa^ 
rating from her. Ardent, impulsive and im- 
patient of results, which, from varions causes, 
were tediously protracted, and which appear- 
ed at times not likely to be realized at all, he 
took an active part with many leading citi- 
zens in favor of separation at once and by anj 
means. The patriot was not so much at fault 
here. Kentucky was not unwilling, on many 
occasions, to acknowledge the patriotism and 
adopt the services of General Wilkinson. 

After the question of Kentucky's separate 
existence from Virj^uia became complicated 
by thenewandexcidng questions of the navigap 
lion of the Mississippi and the deposit at New- 
Orleans, the enterprising spirit ol Wilkinson 
led him into a commercial adventure to 
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LoaifUna, where, withoat doubt, be listened 
to dfertares from the Spanish authorities, and 
perhaps aboat the same period began to think 
not unfavorably of the plan, entertained by 
many, of a complete separation of Kentucky 
from the Union. Before visiting with bitter 
denunciation this conduct, there are many 
things which ought to be considered. The 
old confederation, during its existence, was 
utterly impotent in affbrdmg protection to the 
West. The republicans of the West, like 
those of some of the eastern states, looked 
with great jealousy upon the consolidating 
character of the ruto and federal and constitu- 
tional Union of 1789. Many of the states re- 
fused, for a long time, to come into such a 
Union at all. The course of some of the east- 
ern states, in disregarding the interests of the 
West, had excited dissust and alarm. Would 
tiie new government De more propitious to 
Ae West, whose wants it could scarcely un- 
derstand or appreciate ? In those days many 
rood and wise men all over the country 
doubted of the success of the federal expen- 
ment. In the difficulties, the almost impossi- 
bilities of communication between the eastern 
states and those beyond the mountains, was 
it not at least improbable that a federal system, 
^en BO little understood, oouldhave included 
them all under a sound, equal and republican 
government ? Men might well have doubted, 
as they now doubt, whether Oregon and Cali- 
fornia can be retained under our system, should 
lliere be any very powerful adverse tempta- 
tations. If such a doubt can be expressed 
now, how much more probable when the 
power oi steam by land or. by water lay dor- 
mant, and a passage from New-Orleans or 
Louisville to WasMngton was even more 
hazardous, protracted and expensive, than to 
Francisco or to China, perhaps, when our 
rail-road shall be completed ! 

Whilst Wilkinson was listening to the over- 
tures of the Spaniards at New-Orleans, it is 
probable he lent an ear also to those of Col. 
Burr, whose schemes were of course the very 
opposite. In neither case is it evident that 
he took a very decided and active part, and, 
although there is little doubt that the inde- 
pendence of the West occupied a place in his 
mind, we have not been able, from the histo- 
ry of the times, to find him committed in any 
criminal manner. In the condition of the 
country, it was natural to look anywhere for 
relief. A far-seeing roan might well have 
deemed it important to conciliate the Span- 
iards, in the then infiint state of the West, and 
to give an under show of countenance to the 
designs of Burr, to keep the Spaniards in 
check. If Wilkinson coouetted, he did only 
what a late President of Texas boasted ; and 
if he went too far on either side, it should be 
reflected how almost impossible is the mean^ 
and how difficult, and even dangerous, the 
same to be played. We will not go further 
tnan this with the evidence before us, and 



aocose the old soldier of any want of high and 
patriotic regard for his country, or of any acl 
which he believed would in the aUghtett de- 
gree redound to her iigury. 

Having thus gone more at length into tbo 
discussion of the early and stormy politios of 
Kentucky, and the West, than waa intanded 
or might be Justified, we shall now proceed 
to consider the physical characteriatioa, asri- 
cnlture, commerce, and wealth of this i 



I. POPULATION OF KSITTUCKT. 

_ T»t«l 

1790 It,4i0 71,e77 

1800 43,344 SSO,fiM 

1810 80,5«0 406,511 

1820 1«),73S 5M,3n 

1830 165,350 «98,»44 

1840 182,358 779,818 

1850,^prox — 881363 

Of the blacks, in 1840, 7,317 were free. 
The whole number of blacks in Kentucky m 
perhaps not much greater than in 1840. 

n. FOPULATIOK OP CHIBF TOWNS OP KBirrDCXT. 

1810. 1680. 1830. 184a 1847. 

LoQisTiUs 1,357. .4,013. .10,353. .81 ,910.. 40,008 

Lexington 4,836.. 5,970.. 6,104.. 6,996.. SJtm 

MaysvUle 335.. 1,130.. 9,040.. 9,741.. 5,000 

Frankfort 1,099. 1,679.. 1,680.. 1,916.. 3,500 

Covington — .. — .. — .. — .. 8,000 

nr. isvEinjB statibtics op kihtvckt. 

In 1845, land, acres, 17,879,148; value oriaads, 
0109,901,650 : lots, 021,866,949 ; slaves, 859,37X,iae ; 
jennies, 086,410 ; nrales, $684,504 ; cattle, $1,990;310 ; 
stores, 00,363,359 ; horses, 010,894,993. 

In 1846, land, acres, 18,503,903 ; value of Isnda, 
0116,785,543 ; loU, $33,870,56] ; slaves, $55,003,801 ; 
jennies, $91,897 ; mules, 0808,603 ; cattle, $1,584,994; 
stores, $6,855,863; horses, $10,598,049. 

The number of slaves had increased 1,840 
in one year ; the number of horses and mares 
increased from 358.567 to 361,828; number 
of mules from 21,277 to 28,806 ; jennies, from 
2,169 to 2,276; cattle, from 435,956 to 
457,403 ; stores, fi^m 2,498 to 2,759. 

The whole value of the above articles, in- 
cluding the effects of the equaHzation law^, 
about 27 millions, was, in 1846, estimated in 
taxation at $242,388,967. The whole rere- 
nue from taxes, $383,283. The Brernge 
value of land in the state waa estimated at 
$6 31 per acre. 

IV. ViXUI PBODUCTS BY CXKSUS OF 1840— 
MANVPACTURBS. 

Machinery product $46,074 

Hardware 99,350 

Preclons metals 19,000 

Other metals 164,080 

Granite 8,880 

Brick and lime 940,910 

Woolens 151,840 

Cottons 390i900 

Silk manulhctures 819 

Flax manufkctnres 7,519 

Mixed mannfhctures 197,675 

Tobacco 419.901 

HaU, etc 90141$ 

Tanneries, etc 739,040 

Liquors (capital invested) 315^900 

Soap and candles ^IS 

Glass, earthenware, etc., ^ro 
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CoBfectloiHnry 90,056 

Powder (cap. Inreated) 42,000 

Drugs, etc 10,080 

Cordafe, product 1,S9S,Q7G 

Paper 44,000 

Priniing and binding (cap.) 80,325 

Carriages and wagons, pro 106,724 

milo—thcir product 2,437,047 

Houoehold fVumiture, product 273,350 

Houses built, val. in 1 year 1,030,172 

Other manuftictures 097,020 

T. ESTiatATBO PRODUCT AOaiCULTURB, 1840. 

Bushels wbeat KM) 

" Barley 100 

** Oala 00 

«* Rye m 

" Buckwheat KM) 

** Corn m 

" Potatoes WO 

Tons hay K)0 

Tons flax and hemp KM) 

Pounds tobacco M)0 

•• Cotton )00 

" Rico m 

" Silk cocoons >70 

" Sugar 100 

The chief agricultural products of Ken- 
tocky» it will be perceived, are Indian com, 
tobacco and hemp, and these are in sufficient 
quantities to give the state character as a 
great agricultural producer. In this is cen- 
tred her chief source of wealth. Her cattle 
and stock, we have also seen, are important 
interests. 

We have desired to furnish the readers 
•f our Review a paper upon the most im- 
proved methods of cultivation and manufac- 
ture of tobacco and hemp in the western 
states, and applied, not long since, to the 
Hon. Henry Clay for the desired information. 
Mr. Clay, .with the true characteristics of 
his high and generous nature, and unlimited 
public spirit, nanded us a copy of a publica- 
tion, entitled ** EsiOft on Practical Agricul- 
ture," &c., by Adam Beatty, Vice-President 
of the Kentucky Agricultural Society. 
Among these essays are several prize papers 
upon the subjects desired, as also upon 
several others of the first importance. As 
space admits, hereafter, we shall make large 
extracts from the volume. 

According to an authority, the first Eng- 
lish cattle brought to Kentucky were from 
the stock of Mr. Fatten, of Virginia, who 
imported, in 1782, bulls of the long-homed 
or beef breed, and also a cow of the short- 
homed or milk breed. The first stock of 
Kentucky was, therefore, a cross of the milk 
and beef breed, and this constitutes the basis 
of most of the English cattle now in the 
state. Mr. Beatty controverts the statement, 
and maintains ** the cows of Mr. Patton*s 
stock were only ptnrt blooded, without the 
admixture of short-homed or milk breed. 
In 1803, a bull of the Miller stock was in- 
troduced from Virginia, which, with the 
cows from Fatten, produced unquestionably 
the best milkers that have ever been in Ken- 
tucky, little inferior in form to the present 
most approved stock, and of greater size.** 



It was not before 1817 that English cattle 
were imported directly from England into 
Kentucky. Mr. Sanders introduced four 
short-homed bulls, the same number of eowsi 
and also two bulls and two cows of the long^ 
homed. Mr. Clay, on his return from 
Ghent, brought over some Hereford cattle, 
esteemed by some superior to the short- 
homed Durham. The importations came 
now to be very frequent, and the result is 
the splendid and unrivaled cattle of Ken- 
tucky. The Merino breed of sheep was in- 
troduced into the state by Seth Adams, in 
1809 ; and in 1829, Mr. Clay brought from 
west Pennsylvania a flock of fifty full bloods. 

Mr. Beatty gives this view of the progress 
of agriculture m Kentucky : 

** The first settlement of Kentucky mav 
be regarded as the hunter state. Thou^ 
cattle could easily have been raised by gra- 
zing them on the natural pastures in the 
summer and upon the extensive caoebrakes 
in the winter, if the inhabitants had been 
living in a state of peace, yet such was not 
their condition. Surrounded by a savage 
foe, who was ever on the watch to seize upon 
the property or take the lives of the settlers, 
if they had raised cattle to any extent, it 
would only have been for the use of the 
enemy, and the better to enable him to pro- 
long his predatory incursions, and thereby 
do Uiem the ffreater mischief. Thus situa- 
ted they could rear no mure cattle than they 
could secure within their stockade forts in 
time of danger. A few cows for milk and 
butter, and as many of the young as were ne- 
cessary to keep up the stock, and to supply 
the emigrants, were as much as they could 
aim at, in the eariy period of our history. 
But game was plenty, and the same rifle 
which was necessary for their protection, 
was amply sufficient to affi)rd an abundant 
supply of bear, deer, and bu£falo meat. The 
whole system of husbandry, at the first set- 
tlement of the country, was to raise a little 
Indian corn for bread or hominy, around the 
fort and within the protection of the garri- 
son. But when the population had so far 
increased as to enable the settlers to act on 
the ofifensive, as well as the defensive, they 
could embody and meet the Indians in theur 
advance, or pursue them in their retreat, 
and frequently inffict severe retahation upon 
them. This had the effect of making tlie 
enemy embody in larger parties, and to di- 
minish the frequency of their predatory ex- 
peditions. As the settlers began to feel 
their strength, they enjoyed a greater sense 
of security, and consequently extended their 
efforts in raising supplies of agricultural pie- 
ducts, for the use of their families, and to 
supply the wants of the emigrants to the 
country. But a considerable period elapsed 
before anything of theffrain kind was raised, 
except Indian com. The want of mills lo 
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ffrind wheat was an obstacle to the cnltWa- 
tion of that crop. But the great fertility of 
the soil and the demand for corn, as an arti- 
cle for subsistence lor the settler and his 
stock, as well as to supply the wants of the 
emigrant, held out strong inducements for 
its cultivation. It was not until a commer- 
cial communication was opened with the 
Spaniards, at New-Orleans, that wheat and 
tobacco began to be objects of importance. 
From this period the culture of those articles 
began to assume some importance. But 
there was, as yet, little or no system in the 
husbandry of the country. A part of the 
com ground might be sowed broad cast, 
among the standing com in the fall, and 
reaped in July following, and the balance of 
the cleared ground cultivated in com the 
succeeding year, and that sowed in wheat 
the following autumn. The wheat stubble 
the year after the harvesting of the wheat, 
might be plowed for com, and so on in suc- 
cession, whilst some new ground cleared 
for tobacco would serve for that crop. Others 
again cultivated com only, in continued suc- 
cession, without any change. Such was the 
system (if system it could be called) of crop- 
ping that generally prevailed, until a late 
|>eriod of the history of our state. As fertile 
as our soil naturally is, it began at length, to 
show the effects of a bad system of hus- 
bandry. To remedy this deterioration of 
soil, something better deserving the name of 
system began to prevail amons the more ju- 
diicious farmers of the country." 

We shall now remark briefly upon the 
prominent objects of interest in the different 
counties of Kentucky, and begin with the 
mammoth remainSt at the Big Bone Lick, 
near the Ohio River. 

"In 1773 the Lick was first visited. 
There were no trees or herbage, but large 
numbers of mammoth bones scattered over 
the ground. Since then large quantities 
have been exhumed. Some of the teeth 
weigh near ten pounds, and expose a chew- 
ing surface seven inches long and four broad. 
Some of the tusks were eleven feet long, and 
-at the butt seven inches in diameter — thigh 
bones four or five feet in length — ribs four 
and five mches broad, and distance apart 
sometunes five feet. These ribs were for- 
merly used for tent poles. Distance across 
"^e forehead of a supposed young animal 
and between the eyes two feet; depth of 
tusk sockets eighteen inches ; length of tusk 
eight feet. The first collection of these fos- 
ail remains was made by Dr. Goforth, in 
1803, and in 1806 was entrosted by him to 
the English traveler Thomas AsKe, to be 
'exhibited in Europe, who, when he arrived 
in England, Mold the collection and pocketed 
the money. The purchaser afterward trans- 
ferred part of this collection to the Royal 
College of Sargeons, in London, to Dr. 



Blake of Dublin, and Professor Monroe of 
Edinburgh ; and a part was sold at aucdcm. 
The next collection was made by order of 
Mr. Jefferson, while he was president of the 
American Philosophical Society, about the 
year 1805, and was divided between that 
society and M. Cuvier, the distingoished 
French naturalist. A third collection was 
made in 1819, by the Western Musenm So- 
ciety. In the year 1819 a fourth collectiaa 
was made by Mr. Finnell. This was first 
sold to a Mr. Graves, for $2,000, and taken 
by him to the eastern states, and there sold 
for $5,000. The mammoth is considered by 
geologists the last animal destroyed be/ore 
the creation of man." 

The name of Boone county is from the 
famous pioneer of that name, whose romantic 
history is familiar to most persons, and was 
traced by us in the fourth vohmie of the Re- 
view, when treating of the great West. The 
following letter from Boone to Judge Cobren 
will evince that not letters only give immor- 
tality. 

" The Later I Reed from yon Respecting 
Squire Boones Surtivate Was Long Coming 
to hand and my Not being able to fo to SK 
Lowis I Dunn the Bisness before Col Keebby 
and Sent it on by Lewis Bryan in Closed 
dec dtc. If that Will not Dow pleas Wright 
to me Ac. I am well in halth But Deep in 
Markury <& Not able <&c. I Shall Say No 
thing about our petistion dec. 

** Youres Daniel Bookk." 

In Boyle county there is at Danville a deaf 
and dumb asylum and a college which has 
since 1819 educated about 1,200 students. In 
Cumberland county, on the bank of Cumber- 
land River, an oil tteU was discovered in 1830. 
The oil spouted up to fifty feet above the 
surface when stmck ; and, covering the sur- 
face of the river for miles, was, by the appfi- 
cation of a torch, made to present the singu- 
lar spectacle of a river on fire. It was found 
to be useful only medicinally, and is bottled 
and exported for that purpose. In Edmonsoii 
county is that extraordinary curiosity, the 
Mammoth Cave. It is situated midway be- 
tween Louisville and Nashville, and is a 
fashionable place of resort. The cave is ap- 
proached through a romantic shade. At tbe 
entrance is a rash of cold air, a descent of 
thirty feet by stone steps, and an advance of 
one hundred feet inwards brings the visitor to 
the door, in a solid stone wul which blo^a 
up the entrance of the cave. A narrow pas- 
sage leads to the great vestibule or antecham- 
ber, an oval hall, two hundred by one hundred 
and fifty feet, and fifty feet high. Two pas- 
sages, of one hundred feet width, open into it 
and the whole is supported without a sincle 
column. This chamber was used by Uie 
races of yore as a cemetery, judging from the 
bones of gigantic size which are discovered. 
'* Far up, a hundred feet above your head. 
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^oa catch a fitful glimpse of a dark, gray ceil- 
ing, rolling dimly away like a cloud, and 
heavy buttresses, apparently bending under 
the superincumbent weight, project their 
enormous masses firom the shadowy wall. 
The scene is vast and solemn and awful. A 
profound silence, gloomy, still and breathless, 
lei^s, unbroken by even a sigh of air, or the 
echo of a drop of water foiling from the roof 
Tou can hear the throbbings of your heart, 
and the mind is oppressed with a sense of 
▼astncss and solitude and grandeur indescri- 
bable." In Audubon Avenue ^ leading from 
the hall, is a deep well of pure spring water. 
It is surrounded by stalagmite columns from 
the floor to the roof The Little Bat Room 
contains a pit two hundred and eighty feet 
deep, and is the resort of myriads of bats. 
The Orand Oallery is a vast tunnel many 
miles long and fifty feet high, and as wide. 
At the endof the first quarter of a mile is found 
the Kentucky Cl\ff4 and the Ckurek^ one hun- 
dred feet in diameter and 'sixty-three feet 
high. A natural pulpit and organ-loA are 
not wanting. " In this great high temple of 
nature, rel^ious service has been frequently 
performed, and it requires but a slight effort 
to make the speaker heard." The Ootkie 
Avenue is reached by a flight of stairs, and is 
forty feet wide, fifteen high and two miles 
long. The ceiling is smooth and white 
Miunmies have been discovered here, which 
have been a subject of curious study to 
science. In the Gothic Avenue are also sta- 
lagmites and stalactites, Louita^i Bower and 
Vulean^s Furnace. On the walls of the Re- 
gUter Roonu are inscribed thousands of 
names. The Gothic Chapel is ** one of sur- 
prising ffrandeur and magnificence, and when 
brilliantly lighted up by the lam[>s, presents 
a scene inspiring the beholder with feelings 
of solemnity and awe." At the foot of the 
Devil* $ Arm Chair is a small basin of sulphur 
water. Then we have NapoUon^s Breast- 
work, the Elephant's Head, Lover's Leap, 
* Oaiewood's Dining Table^ and the Cooling 
Tub, a basin six feet wide and three deep, of 
thepurest WdXet^^ Napoleon's Dome, etc. 

liie Ball Room contains an orchestra fif- 
teen feet high ; near by is the row of cabins 
for consumptive patients ^- the atmosphere 
being always temperate and pure. The Star 
Chamber presents an optical illusion. ** In 
looking up to the ceiling the spectator seems 
to see the firmament itself, studded with stars, 
and afar ofif a comet with bright tail." We 
pass over the Salts Rooms^ Black Chambers, 
Fairy Orotto, ^., and come to the Templb. 
** The temple is an immense vault, cover* 
ing an area of two acres, and covered by a 
single dome of solid rock, one hundred and 
twenty feet high. It excels in size the cave of 
Staffii, and rivals the celebrated vault in the 
Grotto of Antiparos, which is said to be the 
brgest in the world. In passing through 



from one end to the other, the dome appears 
to follow the sky as in passing from place to 
place on the earth. In the middle of the 
dome there is a large mound of rocks rising 
on one side nearly to the top, very steep, and 
forming what is called the mountain. When 
I first ascended this mound from the cave 
below, I was struck with a feeling of awe, 
more intense and deep than anything I had 
ever before experienced. I could only ob- 
serve the narrow circle which was illuminated 
immediately around me ; above and beyond 
was apparently an unlimited space, in which 
the ear could not catch the slightest sound, 
nor the eye find an object to fasten upon. It 
was filled with silence and darkness; and 
yet I knew that I was beneath the earth, 
and that this space, however large it might 
be, was actually bounded by solid walls. 
My curiosity was rather excited than grati- 
fied. In order that I might see the whole in 
one connected view, I built my fires in many 
places of cane which I found scattered among 
the rocks. Then taking pay stand upon the 
mountain, a scene was presented of surpri- 
sing magnificence. On the opposite side the 
strata of gray limestone breakmg up by steps 
from the bottom, could scarcely be discerned 
in the distance by the glimmering. Above 
was the lofty dome, closed at the top by a 
smooth oval slab, beautifully defined in the 
outline, from which the walls slope away 
on the right and left into thick aarimess. 
Every one has heard of the dome of the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, of St. Peter's and St. 
Paurs ; they are never spoken of but in temu 
of admiration, as the chief works of architec- 
ture, and among the noblest and most stupen* 
dous examples of what man can do when 
aided by science ; and yet, when compared 
with the dome of this temple, they sink into 
comparative insignificance." 

** The River Hall descends like the slope 
of a mountain ; the ceiling stretches away» 
away before yon, vast and grand as the fir- 
mament at midnight. Preceding a short 
distance, there is on the left a steep precipice, 
over which you can look down by the aid of 
blazing missiles upon a broad, black sheet of 
water, eighty feet below, called the Dead Sea. 
This is an awfully impressive place, the 
sights and sounds of which do not easily pass 
from memory. He who has seen it will have 
it vividly brought before him by Alfieri's de- 
scription of Fuippo. Only a transient word 
or act gives us a short and dubious glimmer 
that reveals to us the abysses of his being — 
daring, lurid and terrific as the throat of the 
infernal pool. Descending from the eminence 
by a ladder of about twenty feet, we find our- 
selves among piles of gigantic rocks ; and one 
of the most picturesque sights in the world, 
is to see a file of men and women passing 
along those wild and scraggy paths, moving 
filowTy — slowlj) that their lampi may hftva 
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tfane to ilfammiate their iky-Uke ceiling and 
giffantic walls — diaaj^earinff behind high 
chiTs — sinking into ravines — dieir lights shi- 
ning upward through fissares in the rocks — 
then, suddenly emerging from some abrupt 
anffle, standing in the bright gleam of their 
lights, reUevedTby the towering black masses 
around them. As you pass along you hear 
the roar of invisible waterfalls ; and at the 
loot of the slope the river Styx lies before 
you, deep and black, overarched#with rocks. 
Across, or rather down, these unearthly wa^ 
ters, the guide can convey but four passen- 
gers at once. The lamps are fastened to the 
prow, the images of which are reflected in 
the dismal pool. If you are impatient of 
delay or eager for new adventure, you can 
leave your companions lingering about the 
riiore and cross the Styx by a dangerous 
bridffe of precipices over head. In o^er to 
do tnie you must ascend a steep cliff and 
•nter a cave above, over three hundred yards 
lone, from the egress of which you find your- 
self on the bank of the river, eighty feet above 
its surface, commanding a view of thoee in 
the boat and those waiting on the shore. 
8een from the heights, the lamps in the canoe 
glare like fiery eyeballs ; and the passengers 
sitting there, so hushed and motionless, To<^ 
like shadows. The scene is so strangely fu- 
nereal and spectral, that it seems as if the 
Greeks must have witnessed it before they 
imagined Charon conveying ghosts to the 
dim regions of Pluto.** 

The^anmaoth Cave is said to be explored 
te the distance often miles without reaching 
its termination, whilst the aggregate width 
of all the branches is over forty miles ! Next 
to Niagara it is the wonder of nature in the 
western world, or perhaps tlufoughout all her 
domains. 

The city of Lbxinoton is situated in Fay- 
stte county, and was incorporated in 1782. 
It is handsomely laid out, and in the midst 
of a beautiful country. The taxable property 
is $8,039,000. Hemp is extensively manu- 
factured here, and there are fifteen establish- 
ments for the purpose, working six hundred 
hands, running ninety looms, making annu- 
ally 3,600,000 yards bagging and 2,000,000 
lbs. rope. In the subuibs and neighboring 
eouBtiy there is as much more manufactured. 
Here is situated the Simte Lunatic Atylum 
and Trafuybmmim UnimertUy. The latter 
contained a literary department once of great 
influence, but now fallen very much to de- 
cay. The medical and law schools are still 
in succeesfVil operation. Here is published 
tbe Oazet(4f the oldest paper except that at 
Pittsburgh west of the mountains. In the 
suburbs u Aahland, the seat of Henry Clay. 

Frankpoet is sixty miles above the month 
of the Kentucky River, making a beautiful 
^pearance as we approach. This is the 
o^ital of the state, and the government was 



located here in 1792. Here, also, is tlie 
state penitentiary, containing an average of 
about 170 inmates. It is farmed out and ths 
keepers pay over to the state two-thirds of die 
profits, guaranteeing that these profits vrM 
not fall short of ^5,000 annually. The 
heaviest business of the convicts is the raft- 
nufacture of baeging and rope. In the pub- 
lic cemetery of Frankfort were lately depo- 
sited the remains of Daniti Boone, brought 
from Missouri by act of legislature and in- 
terred with great funeral pomp. 

Louisville, the metropolis of the state, is 
well laid out, is an important mart, and con- 
tains s<nne of the finest private residefices in 
America. We were struck with tbe shaded 
beauty of the streets and the general elegance 
of structure. There are thirty churdies, a 
medical institute which attracts over 300 
students, an asylum for the blind, a univer^ 
sity still in its infancy, but containing a law 
department, a hospital, several banks, mer- 
cantile and historical library, &c. The ex- 
port and import of the PJ^ i* estimated at 
$50,000,000 annually. There are numeroos 
bagging, cotton and wool &ctories, flouring 
muls, mundries, tobacco stemmeries, pap^ 
mills, &c., twelve newspapers and periodi- 
cals. The town was originally laid off by 
Captain Thomas Bullitt, of Virguiia. The 
Cetnal round the falls of the Ohio is at Lou- 
isville. As early as 1804, a company was 
chartered to build this canal, but nothing 
was done until 1825 and the canal only 
finished in 1838. Its effect on conmieroe 
was supposed prejudicial to Louisville. The 
govenunent of the United States owns stock 
in the company, which is said to pay good 
dividends. The charge for toll is enormous 
and the canal too smaU for its purposes. For 
further and more full description of Louis- 
ville, the reader will consult the first vohune 
of our Review, 1846. 

Matsville is situated on the Ohio, sixty 
miles above Cincinnati, and was established 
in 1788 and incorporated in 1833. It is a 
thriving town, the largest hemp market in 
the country, and an important depot for the 
commerce of north-east Kentucky. 

The HarrodtbuTg Springs, 36 miles from 
Frankfort, is now the most famous fashiona- 
ble watering pUce in all the West. The 
accommodations are extensive and splendid, 
and the country around possessed of every 
natural beauty. 

The Blue Lick SfrringSy near Carlisle and 
58 miles from Frankfort, have also a wido 
fame. The waters are highly medicinal and 
are an extensive article of commerce, in 
barrels, throughout the West. They are 
strongly pur^tive. The main hotel is an 
extensive aira magnificent structure, and 
thousands are annually attracted here. 
There are also sulphur springs in Grayson 
county, said to be the purest and best in tha 
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United States, and also at Drennon'i Lick, 
70 miles from Louisville. In Hart county, 
natural curiosities are said to abound, as the 
following description will evince. 

•* There is a largje spring near Green Ri- 
ver, which, at certain hours of the day, rises 
twelve or fifteen inches above its level and 
then gradually recedes again, resembling the 
ebb and flow of the tides. The fiood occurs 
at the hour of twelve each day — recurs at the 
same hour every day, and is marked by the 
utmost uniformity in the time occupied in 
the ebb and flow. Near Munfordville a 
nreular hole, sixty feet in diameter, runs 
down into the earth in funnel shape. Thirty 
feet below the surface its diameter is about 
ten feet. The depth is unknown, and on 
throwing down a rock it will ring against 
the sides, fkinter and fainter without appear- 
ing to strike bottom. A hundred cart-loads 
of rocks have been thrown in by visitors, 
without the least effect. There is another 
hole, called * Frenchman's Knob,* which has 
been explored 275 feet, by men descending 
with ropes, without reaching bottom." 

Qboroktown, in Scott county, is the seat 
of a flourishing college with over 100 stu- 
dents. There is also a female institute 
here, and a military institute under Colonel 
Johnson. We understand that they are both 
nrosperous, and remt that circumstances 
have not yet allowed us to visit them, so as 
to Ibim any opinion. 

Kentucky has but few pubHe works except 
her turnpikes and the ** lockings'' of some of 
her rivers, of much value, l^e state owns 
about 400 miles of turnpike road stocks, 29 
miles of rail-road and 290 miles of slackwater 
navigation, yielding in all about $135,000. 
Her public debt is $4,608,735 86. A rail- 
road IS now in course of construction between 
Louisville and Lexington. 

The subject of public education as in other 
southern states is not very perfect Although 
the number of academies and colleges is 
considerable throughout the state, complaints 
of the school system are heard. We have 
before us the report of Mr. Breckenridge the 
superintendent, for 1849. It appears the 
question was submitted last year, to the 
people, if they would be taxed the one-fifth of 
one mUl to the dollar^ on all taxable property, 
for the establishment of a common school 
system, and decided in the afiirmative by a 
large majority. Inchiding this tax, the 
whole revenue for school purposes is estimat- 
ed at $120,000 per annum. The report of 
the superintendent i§ very imperfect and 
shows that out of 183,458 children, 31,501 
only are reported in attendance. We cannot 
infer how many attend without being report- 
ed. Despite of all these difficulties, how- 
ever, Kentucky has fiven many eminent 
citizens to the republic of native birth or 
adoption. Among these are twenty govern- 



ors and lieutenant-governors of other 
states, thirteen ministers and charges to 
foreign powers, one president of the United 
States, (Taylor,) one vice-president, ten cabi- 
net officers, three major-generals of the 
army, eleven judges United States and other 
state courts, nind senators, eight presidents 
of colleges in other states, &c. 

The state, as we have seen, has nearly 
200,000 SLAVES — about one-fourth of the 
population. The question of emancipation is 
now (1849) in agitation, and a convention wOl 
pronounce upon the subject. What the re- 
sult will be we are very clear. Although it 
it be demonstrable that free labor would 
be more advantageous to Kentucky than 
slave labor, which we are not prepared 
to admit, but which might be true without 
affecting the question in the more southern 
states, yet Kentucky is by no means prepared 
for emancipation ; with such a proportion of 
blacks it is impossible that she can be. She 
would not incur the perilous risk of retaining 
in her midst such an army of lazy^ worthless 
free negroes^ as would result. It would be a 
blight upon the prosperity of the state not 
easily to be overcome — an army of paupers 
which no wealth could sustain. To send 
them off by colonization is a scheme alto- 
gether impracticable in such magnitude. 
Kentucky ** mv4t be free''* we admit, but it 
win be when the superior southern demand 
shall draw off by degrees her slaves, and the 
continued increase of white population shall 
make the relative proportion of colors but a 
fraction of what it now is, and altogether 
unimportant. 

KEY WEST—Wreckbrs of Florida.— 
A correspondent of the Charleston News 
gives many interesting particulars in relation 
to the wild life of the wrecker among the 
Florida Keys. ** The wrecking business, as 
it is called, is a source of very considerable 
revenue to the government, and is the prin- 
cipal support of Key West ; there are ^ne- 
rally from six to eight vessels engaged in it 

They are fine large sloops and schooners, 
each officered and manned by eight or ten 
persons. The crews generally are not on 
wages, but on shares. The owner furnishes 
the vessel with all necessary materials, pro- 
visions, etc. ; and in the event of a vrreck 
one half the amount of salvage is taken by 
the vessel, the other is divided among the 
officers and crew ; that is to say, the captain 
receives three shares, the mate two, and 
each of the crew one. These vessels are ge- 
nerally stationed at different points of tne 
reef, where a constant look out is kept for 
vessels which may pAchance get ashore upon 
any part of it, when they immediately pro- 
ceed to their assistance. Sometimes two or 
more wreckers will unite in savins the goods 
fiK»m wrecked vessels, in which case an 
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equal share U allotted to each, in the pro- 
portion that they may save. At times, wnen 
Tessels are not damaged to such an extent 
as to prevent them from continuing their 
voyages, an agreement is made between the 
captain and the wrecker for the payment of 
a stipulated price, as compensation for the 
services rendered. In most cases where a 
vessel has been relieved, she is taken down 
to Key West, where there is a port of entry 
and an Admiralty Court ; in the absence of 
the court, the case is generally determined 
by arbitration, which has been so often ar- 
ranged, as to have enabled the parties inte- 
rested to defraud owners and underwriters 
of very large amounts. In many cases, the 
captains of the vessels shipwrecKed, for cer- 
tam weighty considerations, allow the 
wreckers to appoint the arbitrators, who, of 
course, are in their interest, and would give 
any amount which they were required to do. 
I hesitate not to say, that in a veiy large 
majority of instances where owners and 
underwriters have been swindled, the fault 
has been with the captain of the vessel ship- 
wrecked, consigning to irresponsible agents. 
From what I can learn, there has been a 
better condition of things latteriy, and a state 
of moral feeling in the community of Key 
West calculated to repress the evil practices 
which formerly existed. 

Key West being an isolated place, and 
having no back country, is not likely to be- 
come a town of any considerable size ; the 
resources consisting principally of the wrecks 
which are almost constants occurring on the 
Florida Reef; and of the Salt Pondsy which 
are now in full operation, and of sufficient 
extent to furnish a very iajge quantity of 
salt for consumption. The mcome derived 
from shipwrecks is very considerable, as will 
be seen by the following statement : 

1831 930,487 00 1830 900,707 00 

1833 40,55500 1840 85,113 00 

1883 68,13800 1841 71,173 00 

1834 38,04000 1848 38,103 00 

1835 87,34000 1843 83,811 00 

1830 174,13300 1844 88,300 00 

1837... 107,40500 1845 63,08100 

1888 34,57800 

This gives an average of very nearly 
$80,000 per annum, besides the expenditures 
iiuidentalf such as repairs, lading and un- 
lading of vessels, cartage, storage, etc., all 
of wmch, added together, amount to a very 
considerable sum, and furnish employment 
to the laboring classes of the community. — 
(See Florida.) 

LOUISIANA— Early History, Etc.— 
To minds exclusively devoted to the pursuit 
of wealth, and bending^U their energies to 
that simple purpose, it would seem a startling 
proposition, that there could be any thing 
either of interest or utility in inquines into 
the history of the first discovery and settle- 



ment of Louisiana by Europeans ; in rescu* 
ing from threatened oblivion the records of 
its first colonization ; in efforts to bring to 
light and to perpetuate by means of the press, 
aU such documents as would form the ele- 
ments of an authentic histoiy of our multi- 
form population, and the successive changes 
in the forms of colonial government, and the 
progress of its settlement under the different 
sovereigns who have successively ruled this 
country. But the time has arrived, I tnistv 
when pursuits of a character purelv literary, 
will have their value amonff us ; when those 
who en^[age in researches, naving only %Tu.tkk 
for their object, although barren of imme- 
diate results, will be regarded as contributing 
in some measure to the public good, by adding 
something to the stock of our national lite- 
rature. As contemporary history is liable 
to be discolored by interest, by jprejodice 
and passion, each generation as it passes 
away, is under obhgation to its successors 
to furnLBh them those authentic materials by 
which alone its true character can be known 
to posterity, and to perpetuate the public 
documents and correspondence which accom- 
pany and explain evei^ public transaction. 
But we, who are enjoying the fruits of the 
labors, and fatigues and sufferings of our 
predecessors, owe it also to their memory, 
to snatch from obUvion the record of their 
actions, and no longer to leave their fame 
there to rest on the loose and garbled and 
exaggerated narrations of contempoTaiy 
writers, or catchpenny authors of what the 
world calls history. History, as it is ge- 
nerally written, is at best but an approxima- 
tion to truth, I had almost said, an approxi- 
mation to probability. It is true, the exagge* 
rated and marvelous statements of travelers, 
ior discoverers and settlers, as to the physical 
features and productions of a new country, 
and the character of its aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, may be corrected by subsequent ob- 
servation and experience. The width of the 
Mississippi, for example, below this capital, 
has dwindled from a league to less than a 
mile ; St. Louis is no longer in latitude 45^ 
north, and 276® longitude ; quarries of emer- 
alds, silver mines and gold dust, are no 
where to be found in Louisiana. But the 
narratives of events and transactions, by 
real or pretended eye-witnesses, or by the 
authors of histories and memoirs, can only 
be tested by reference to authentic records, 
or by their own intrinsic evidence of falsity 
or truth. This latter is not always to be re- 
lied on, for the true \|i not always probable. 
Tradition, omamented and colored by fic- 
tion, has proved from the earliest records of 
our race, a large ingredient in the composi- 
tion of history. Hence the origin and early 
annals, not only of the people and states oif 
antiquity, but of many of comparatively mo- 
dem date are involved in mystery and fable. 
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Snt H would be a matter of just reproach, if 
& people, whose first lodgment on the conti- 
nent was made long since the discovery of 
tlie art of printing ; whose entire annals em- 
l>ra4;e a period of the highest civilization ; if 
such a people, I say, shomd suffer to perish the 
monuments of its early history, and the mists 
€>£ fiction to settle on its origin and progress. 
In many of the states of this Union, of 
Siitish origin, historical societies have been 
OTgranized, whose labors have been eminent- 
ly successful. A mass of materials has been 
accumulated and preserved by means of the 
press, which excludes the possibility of fu- 
ture misrepresentations ^i regard to the true 
Iki story of the country, and the times to 
'w^blch they relate. It is singulariy interest- 
ing to look at the conduct and character of 
our ancestors through such a medium. We 
see them as they were ; we hear them speak 
the language of their own age, we are brought 
in immediate contact with the founders of 
our risinff empire ; we trace the gradual pro- 
gress of their settlement, from the sea-boara to 
me interior ; we witness their privations, their 
BufTerings, their unflinching purpose and 
constancy of purpose. At a more recent pe- 
riod, we are introduced into the primitive 
assemblies of the people; we observe the 
ipradual development of those opinions and 

Srinciples, which at this day lay at the foun- 
ation of our free popular institutions ; the 
first discussed, when the threatened en- 
croachments of power upon right were met 
and resisted, ana the blood of the Barons of 
Runymede cried out for Magna Charta, in 
the wilderness of a new worla. 

The field of research which we propose to 
explore, is vast and in a great measure new. 
It 18 proposed to extend our inquiries into 
the histoiy of all that country formerly pos- 
sessed b^ France and Spain, under the name 
of Louisiana ; to endeavour to bring to light 
and perpetuate by means of the press, all 
authentic papers relating thereto ; to collect 
interesting traditions, private histories and 
correspondences, and pictures of manners^ 
to investigate the progress of our jurisprur 
dence ; the state of reliffion, and the condi- 
tion of the Indian tribes m that whole region. 
It is obvious that many of the original docu- 
ments and records, relating to the settlement 
and colonization of that extensive region, must 
exist in the public archives at Paris, Madrid, 
and Seville, as well as the Havana ; some in 
the archives of the former government of this 
city, at St. Louis and Natchez ; others again 
at notaries* offices here ; in the parochial re- 
cords of the different posts in the interior, 
and much interesting matter in possession of 
ihe families of some of the earlier settlers 
of the countiy. It is becoming more and 
more difficult every day, to bnng together 
from sources so various and so widely dis- 
persed, such memorials as may yet exist. It 



is time, therefore, to begin the work in earnest 
and methodically. 

Before I proceed to make a few remarks 
on the several heads into which the pro- 
gramme of our proposed researches is na- 
turally divided, let us pause and take a mo- 
mentary survey of the population of the 
country as it exists, whose origin and first 
establishment it will become us to investi- 
gate more minutely in the progress of our 
labors. Like the rich soil upon our great 
rivers, the population may be said to be allu- 
vial ; composed distinctly of colored strata, 
not yet perfectly amalgamated ; left by suc- 
cessive waves of emigration. Here we trace 
the gay, light-heartod, brave chivalry of 
France : the more impassioned and devoted 
Spaniard ; the untiring industry and perse- 
verance of the German, and the bluff sturdi- 
ness of the British race. Here were thrown 
the wreck of Acadie, and the descendants of 
those unhappy fugitives still exist in various 
parts of this state. Little colonies from 
Spain, or the Spanish islands on the coast 
of Africa, were scattered in different parts of 
the countiy. Such were New Iberia in 
Attakapas, Valenzuela in Lafourche, Terre 
aux BoBufs and Galveston. They still retain 
to a certain extent, their language, manners 
and pursuits. There are, in the Western 
District, some families of Gipsy origin, 
who still retain the peculiar complexion and 
wildness of eye that characterize that singu- 
lar race. The traces of the Canadian hunter 
and boatmen, are not yet entirely effaced. 
The Germans, I believe, have totally lost 
the language of their &therland. The 
countiy of the German coast is, perhaps^ 
the only existing memorial of the celebrated 
John liaw, the author of the most stupendous 
scheme of banking, and stockjobbing, and 
fraud, that was ever practised on the credu- 
lity of modem times. Amon^ the eariiest 
concessions of land in the provuce, was one 
in &vor of Law, situated on the Arkansas, 
and prior to the settlement of New-Orleans ; 
he had sent over a small colony of Germans 
to take possession and improve it ; but on 
the downfall of the grantee, his colonists 
broke up the establishment, and returned to 
this city, where they obtained each for him- 
self, a small ghint of land on the Mississippi, 
at a place which has ever since been called 
the German coast. The little colonies of 
Spaniards at New Iberia and Terre aux 
BcBuf, never had any written concessions, 
they were put in possession by the public 
surveyor, and it was not until long since the 
change of government, that their descen- 
dants obtained an authentic recognition of 
their title from the United States. But time 
does not permit me to pursue this subject 
any farther; these few hints are intended 
merely to direct your attention to it, as one 
of curious interei^. 
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I proceed to iiibmU a few reoMrice en mne 
of the teveral heads of oar propoted plan. 
Fint, The general faistorj ot the proriiice 
from iu first diseovery to the present daj. 
Seeood, The progress of oar jurispmdeiice 
and state of religion ; and Third, the eondi- 
tioo of the Indian tribes. It is by no neaos 
my purpose to attempt to give yon a full 
Tiew of the present state of oar knowledge 
on these topics, ronoh less to collate or criti- 
oiae the varioas hbtories and memoirs which 
bare appeared, even if I were capable of the 
task, fiat let us see in what particulars oar 
knowled^ is clearly defective, and whether 
it be probable that by proner diligence the 
deficiency may be snpplied, and errors or 
misrepresentations corrected. 

The successive changes of government 
form, naturally, the epochs of our history. 
The first extends from the discovery of the 
mouth of the Mississippi by La Salle, in 
1681, from the interior, by way of the L^es, 
until the grant to Orozat in 17 12. 2d, Under 
the monopoly of Crozat, until 1717. 3d, Un- 
der the administration of the Western Com- 
pany, until the surrender of their grant, 1732. 
4th, IJader the direct authority of the crown 
of France, until the final delivery of the 
province to Spain, 1769, in phrsuance of the 
treaty of Pans. 5th, Under the government 
of Spain, until the treaty of cession in 1803 ; 
and lastly, as an integral part of the United 
States, whether as a territory or state. 

I. I think it cannot ,be controverted that 
Bobert Oavalier de la Salle first discovered 
the mouth of the Mississippi on the 7th of 
April, 1681. Acoompaniea by the Chevalier 
de Tonti and a few followers, he descended 
from the mouth of the IlHnois to the Gulf of 
Mexico, passing through numerous tribes of 
Indians, not in hostile array, but his most ef- 
^tual arms, the calumet of peace. De la 
Salle was, without doubt, a man of great 
energy and enterprise, ardent and brave, 
sagacious and prudent, and of ooneiliatory 
maanera. He appeara to have been, at the 
mne time, feared, respected, and eves be- 
loved by the natives. I should not have con- 
sidered it necessary to mention thia &ct of 
the first discovery, as one well settled, if 
attempts bad not been made to create doubts 
about it, if not to deprive him of that honor, 
and to confer it upon FaAer Louis Hennepin, 
a missionary of the order of St. Francis. In 
the first volume of '* The Condensed Geogra- 
phy and Histonr of the Western Statea, or 
the Mississippi Valley,*' pnbhsbed a few years 
ago at Cincinnati, under the particular head 
of *' history," not a word is said of De la Salle 
having explored the course of the river as iar 
as the Gulf, and of his having taken formal 
possession of the country in the name of the 
King of France. On the contrary, it is as- 
serted, that in the spring of the previous 
year, Hennepin, who bad been instructed, in 
the absence of De hi Salle, to explore the 



sonroea of the rhrer, fiading it easier to de- 
scend than ascend, had proceeded do^riL, and 
reached the Belize in sixteen days — ^' if liii 
word can be taken for it," says the aotfaor— 
from ^e time of his departure from the 
mouth of the lUinois. In the next place, the 
author represents that De la Salle, in 1683, 
after laying the foundatioos of Cahokis and 
Kaskaskia, left M. de Tonti in command of 
those esublishmenti, returned to OMMd% 
and thence made all haste to France, to aoUcat 
the co-operation of the French Minietxy ia 
his views. In addition to the utter improfaa* 
bility of this whole story, it is completely re- 
futed by the testimony of the Reverend 
Father bimselfl His nrst publioatioa was 
after bis return to France, ana the first editioii 
of it is now in my possession. It waa pulh 
lished on the 5th of January, 1683, the author 
being then in Paris, and was dedicated to the 
Kiag of France. The work is eutitled, " D» 
scription de la Louisiane nouvelleoietit de- 
couverte au sud-ouestde la Nouvelle Fruice.'* 
He gives a minute account of hia voyage 
from the mouth of the Illinois to a consider^ 
able distance above the Falls of St; Anthony ; 
of his captivity, during eight months, among 
the Indians of the Upper Mississippi; and 
finally, of his return to some of the French 
posts in Canada ab(/ut Whitsuntide, (May,) 
1681. The '* Privilege Du Roi." for the pub- 
lication of this work of Hennepin, was granted 
on the 3d of September, 1682. Not only is 
the author silent as to any voyage by himself 
down the river as far as the Gulf of Mexico, 
or of his having descended below the moudi 
of the Illinois, but the concluding paragraph 
shows conclusively that he at that time set 
up no such pretensions. He says, in conclu- 
sion — »• They sent me word, this year, (1682,) 
from New France, that M. de la Salle, finding 
that I had made peace with the tribes of the 
north and north-west, situated more than five 
hundred leagues above, on the river Colbert, 
(Mississippi,) who were at war with the 
Illinois and the nations of the south, this 
brave captain, governor of Port Frontenas, 
who, by his zeal and courage, throws new 
lustre on the names of the Cavaliers, bis an- 
cestors, descended hist year, with his folkm^ 
era and our Franciscans, as fer as the mondi 
of the great river Colbert, and to the see, and 
that he traversed unknown nations, some of 
whom are civilixed. It is believed be is 
about to return to France, ia order to give 
the court a more ample knowledge of the 
whole of Louisiaoa, which we may call tbo 
delight and terrestrial paradise of Americi. 
The King mi^ht there foron an empire, which, 
in a short time, will become flourishiag in 
spite of the opposition of any foreign powsr." 
In another part of the same work tne good 
Father says: '* We had some intention to 
descend as far as the mouth of the river Cet 
bert, which probablv empties into the Golf 
of Mexico, rather than mto the VermiUaoa 
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S«a ; bot those natives wbo had aorrested vs 
cBd not allow os time to navigate the river 
both above and below." Here k a formal 
diiolainier of any discovery made by Henne- 
nin, and an annooncemeat that the discovery 
bad been made by another ; and yet the aa- 
thorof the Condented History and Geography 
of the Weatem States, represents Hennepin, 
I know not on what anthority, as having 
leaobed the Golf of Mexico on the 25th of 
Maruh, 1680, a period when, according to bis 
own aooooDt ofhimself, be was straggling in 
n firail canoe against the ice and correnis 
above the month of the Missonri. One is 
tenpted to repeat the reBection of Voltaire, 
** o*eet ainai qne Ton ^rit I'lnstoire." 

Father Hennepin did not certainly nracb 
overrate the great natural fertility and re- 
sources of Louisiana. Bat it is not a little 
remarkable how slow and lingering were the 
first attempts to colonize it, although made 
nnder the immediate auspices of the crown 
of France. The most superficial reader of 
history cannot have failed to remark the dif- 
ferent spirit which characterises the coloniza- 
tion of this continent by Spain, France and 
England. The Spaniard came for conquest 
and for gold, regarding the aborigines as 
enemies to God. No alternative was left 
them bat the cross or the edge of the sword : 
even submission did not save them from the 
most abject and oppressive servitude. France, 
on the contrary, cnitivated the good-will of 
the natives, and was in general eminently 
iaccesslul in gaining their iriendship, so far at 
least as relates to Lonisiana ;— commerce 
with them, in the natural productions of the 
eonntry, seems to have been their primary 
obiect Trade, in fiwt, was the basis of her 
colonial policy — ^trade, too, not open to all 
her subjects, bot in the hands of monopolists, 
by grants from the crown, and maintained in 
^e enjoyment of it by naval and military 
power. The first establishments of the 
French were rather tradinr-houses than colo- 
nies. The Bnglish colonies, on the contrary, 
were, for the most part, the of&prin^ of indi- 
Tidual enterprise. The basis of their system 
was agriculture combined with commerce. 
They brought with them thehr household 

SkIs — ^they sought a permanent abiding place 
r themselves and their posterity. Many of 
tiiem, fisr from enjoying the patronage and 
protection of the crown, fled from persecution 
and intolerance. They came, and. as soon as 
private interest began to operate f^h^, on a 
•oil comparatively sterile, and in a n^oroos 
climate, the country was converted into a 
garden. The English colonists brought with 
them the germ of popular self-government 
At very early periods they made laws for 
themselves— sometimes in assemblies purely 
democratic, generally through their represen- 
tatives — laws suited to their condition and 
their wants. In the colonies of France and 
Spain, on the contrary, except in matten of 



mere lood poliee, all laws and regnlationa 
came over the ocean. Trade, in its most 
minute ramificationsi even domestic trade, 
was fettered whh precise tariffs of prices and 
profits, instead of being left open to free 
competition. According to a regulation ea* 
tablished by the Western Company, 1721, the 
price of a slave sold to the colonists by the 
proprietary company was fixed at six hun- 
dred livres, on a credit of one, two, and three 
years \ tobacco, in leaf or twist, was bon^ht 
at their warehouses at the rate of twenty-five 
livres per hundred ; rice, at twelve livres the 
quintal ; peltries and fbrs had their ^xtA 
prices. French goods were sold at Biloxi, 
Mobile and New-Orleans, at ^tt^ percent, 
advance on the invoice price in France ; at 
Natohea and Yazoo, at seventy per cent, 
profit ; at Natchitoches and Arkannas, at 



eighty per cent, and at one bnndred per c 
in IlHnois. The price of wine was one huo- 
drad and twenty livres the harrique. 

There sprung out of this spirit of petty 
traffic, a class of characters, altogether unique 
and unknown elsewhere, called " coureur$ 
de» boi»** half peddlers and half hunters, 
with a little finish of the broker. It was 
through their agency that goods imported 
from France were pushed into the most 
remote settlements of the country and the 
Indian villages, and exchanged for the pro> 
ductions of the country. When I first came 
to this conntry, I knew some old decrepit 
men of that class ; crippled, frost-bitten, and 
yet at an extreme old age retaining a singu- 
lar predilection for that wandering, half sav- 
ape life, and still dressed in skins, with leg- 
gins and moccasins. 

Appended to the reenlations of the West* 
em Company, to which I have alluded, was 
a strong recommendation, which I mention 
to show how stngnlarly it has been neglected 
up to the present day. The company earw 
nestly recommend to the colonists to culti- 
vate silk, to plant out mnlberrv trees, and 
offer as high a price for raw silk, as it now 
bears in the best market They were sensi- 
ble that perhaps no conntry on earth was 
better suited to that branch of industry ; that 
the mulberry is indigenous in every part of 
the province and grows with great luxuri- 
ance, and is among the first trees to put forth 
its foliage in the spring. This reeommenda- 
tion seems to have been totally neglected, 
until more lucrative staples were introduced, 
which now engross the whole industry and 
capital of the country. Bat the time may ^et 
come, when the raising of silk, a beautiful 
branch of industry, which in fsct would not 
interfere with more heavy crops, will become 
extensive, as it coold not £ul to become lu- 
crative in this country. 

The first colonisU made two or three suc- 
cessive selections of a capital for their new 
colony, that were injudicious in the extreme; 
Daupbine Island and the two Biloxis, all 
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Mod/ barreni. Mora than twanty yaan after 
the astablishmont. tbey depeodad almoat ex- 
cluaively on France, Vera Craz and the Ha- 
vana, for a supply of provisions, and in the 
vicinity of the richest soil in the world, the 
people were threatened with famine. It was 
Dot until those places were finally abandoned, 
after the surrender of his charter by Orozat, 
and a change of system under the ad m mis- 
tration of uie Western Company, that the 
great resources of the country began to de- 
velop themselves ; numerous grants of land 
were then made, and agriculture begvi to 
take a start. On this part of our early his- 
tory, little need be said at this lime ; but I 
should be wanting to myself, as well as the 
occasion, if I failed to make honorable men- 
tion of the production of otfr best historian, 
whose labors have thrown important light 
upon every part of our history, without omit- 
ting many^ minute and interesting details on 
this part m particniar. Historic^ literature 
is deeply indebted to my learned and distin- 

fnished friend and colleague. Judge Martin, 
[is work, while it evinces great labor and 
research, proves at the same time how scat- 
tered and fugitive are the materials employed 
b^ him in its composition, and how diflScult, 
if not impossible, it would be for a reader to 
satisfy his curiositjr by resorting to original 
sources of information from which the author 
drew. He appears to htve had access to 
mahuscripis which have never been published, 
hut which it is not, perhaps, too late to wrest 
from oblivion,* 

It must be confessed, that at the breaking 
out of the war of 1756, France possessed on 
this continent the basis of a splendid empire. 
Her possessions embraced on the South the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and on the North 
that of the St. Lawrence, stretching through 
the heart of the continent, and covering the 
great central valley of the Mississippi aim the 
northern lakes. Louisiana, though by fac the 
most important and interesting portion of her 
domain, had made but little progress, and 
was regarded as an appendage to Oanada. 
That war, it is well known, was disastrous 
to the arms of Frauce, and at the pacification 
in 1762, she was stripped of all her posses- 
sions in North Amenca, except that part of 
the ancient province of Louisiana, west of the 
Mittsissippi, together with the Island of Or- 
leans. Simultaneously with the treaty of 
peace, France ceded to Spain the remnant of 
oer possessions on this continent. With this 
treaty commenced a new era for Louisiana. 
Its ancient forms of administration, and its 
entire system of laws were changed. This 
transition was attended by ufllictmg events 
to toe ancient population of the province, at- 
tached as tbey were to th6 laud of their ori- 
gin. Such was the delay attending the de- 



* There are reams of manascripts in Europe, even 
Mfw, materially relating to our history. Will we 
kave thsm here f — Ed. 



livery of the province to Spun, that the peo- 
ple beean to entertain a hope, that tbe trans- 
fer itself was a mere simulation, for tba par- 
pose of securing Louisiana to the crow^a of 
France, against the haasard of future wara. It 
was not until 1766, that Don Antonio do 
UUoa was sent over, to receive posaessioo, ia 
pursuance of previous instructions given by 
the King of Prance to D'Abbadie. Thero 
hangs over the conduct of Don Antonio, an 
extraordinary mystery; although he remained 
two years ia the province at the head of • 
military force, he appears never to have 
taken formal possession of the couotry. and 
was finally compelled to withdraw, on his 
refusal to furnish the council his powers and 
iostructions from the King of Spain. I am 
not aware that his report to his government 
has ever been made public. We are, how- 
ever, fully warranted lu believing that such 
a report was made, and that it formed the 
motive or pretext for the sanguinary orders 
subsequently given to his successor, and led 
to the fatal catastrophe which ensued. If 
such a document exists, as we have every 
reason to soppise, a copy might be procured 
from Spain, and would throw jpreat light on 
an obscure and interesting crisis in our an- 
nals. The bloody tragedy which followed 
on the arrival of Don Alexandre O'Reilly the 
next year, the total abolition of the oouocil, 
and the introduction of the laws of Spain, 
as over a conquered people, are well known. 
Until recently, however, the extent of O'Reil- 
ly's powers was a matter of conjecture ; and 
although the courts have unitormly consi- 
dered the whole body of the Spanish law as 
in force from the date of his proclamatioii, 
and the French junspmdence as abrogated, 
yet they were compelled in a great measure 
to judge of the extent of his authority by his 
oflicial acts. Within a couple of years, docu- 
ments have come to light thronsh the agency 
of our minister at Maorid, which go to prove 
not only his original powers, but the appro- 
bation of the court of Spain of all his pfo- 
ceedin^s. Among other documents thus pro- 
cured IS a copy of a royal order of the 28th 
of January, 177 1 . in which the king declares 
that he bad in 1765 appointed Don Antonio 
deUllua to proceed to the province of Louisi- 
ana and take possession as governor, making, 
however, no innovation in itssystem of govern- 
ment, which was to be entirely independent 
of the laws and usages observed in his Ame- 
rican dominions, but considering it as a dis- 
tinct colony, having even no commerce with 
his said dominions, and to remain under the 
control of its own administration, council and 
other tribunals. But be goes on to say, tbe 
inhabitants having rebelled in October, 1768, 
he had commissioned Don Alexandro O'Reil- 
ly to proceed thither and take formal posses- 
sion, chastise the ringleaders, and to annex 
that province to the rest of bis dominions. 
That his orders had been obeyed, the cooncii 
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aboHshed, and a cabikb established in its 
place, and the Spanish laws adopted. He 
proceeds to ratify and confirm all that had 
been done, and directs that Loaisiana shall 
be united, as to its spiritaal concerns, to the 
Bishopric of the Havana, and governed con- 
fbrnmbly to the laws of the Indies. It was 
made a dependencjr of the captain-general- 
ship and rojal bsioienda of the Island of 
Onba, and as relates to the administration of 
Justice^ a special tribunal was created, con* 
sisting of the captain- general as president, 
the auditors of war and marine, the attorney 
of the hacienda, and the notary of the gov- 
ernment. To this tribanal appeals were to 
go, and from it to the council at Seville, with* 
out reaortiog to the audiencia of St. Domingo. 
0*Eteilhr appears to have made a detailed 
report or his proceedings, consisting of six 
distinct statements. These statements have 
never, probably, been made public ni««/«fuo, 
but another document, procured at the same 
time at Madrid, contains a minute analysis of 
tfaera. I allude to a report made to the king 
by the Council and Chamber of the Indies, 
to whom the whole matters had been referred. 
It is filled with the most extravagant enco- 
miunia upon O'Reilly. The profoundness of 
his comprehension, the sublimity of his spirit, 
the correctness of his judjgment, the admira- 
ble energy displayed in his provisions for the 
civil, economical and political government, 
his delicate knowledge and acute discern- 
ment of the laws of l^th kingdoms, as well 
as of the practical and forensic styles of the 
Gourta — all these are set forth iu the most 
pompous and sonorous phraseology of choice 
Csstiliau. B^ way of nnish to this picture, 
and in the spirit of the most sublime bathos, 
the council adds, ** that by the admirable ar- 
rangement of pay and distribution which he 
has proposed m the military and political 
classes, the treasury has gained (how much 
do you suppose?) one hundred and thirty 
dollars ! which advantage is due to the com- 
prehensive and indefatigable genius of the 
commissioner !" Miserable, cold-blooded, 
heartless calculators! at that very moment 
O^Reilly was the object of the just execration 
of the whole population of Louisiana. They 
had seen some of their best citizens, the 61ite 
of the country, immured in the dungeons of 
Moro Castle, others shot down without 
mercy, without necessity, without a crime, 
unless it was a crime to love the land of 
their birth, the land in whose bosom repose 
the bunes of their anceetors-^all entrapped 
at a moment of prolound security and sub- 
mission, under circumstances of the most in- 
famous treachery and duplicity, and mocked 
with the forms of a tnal, under a statute 
written in a foreign langaage, and never pro- 
mulcted in the province. Does no one yet 
nirvive,in this whole generation — no one yet 
Hngoriiig on the stage — who was an eye-wit- 
ness of those transactions, from whom we 



eonid hope to obtain a vivid picture of the 
grief, consternation and despair which smote 
the' heart of the country, while the place 
d'armes of New-Orleans was reeking with ita 
best blood, that we might hold it up to 
remote posterity as a comment on the spe- 
cious bombast of the Council of Seville? 

The commercial regulations proposed by 
O'Reilly, and which form the subject of his 
first statement, were undoubtedly liberal and 
calculated to advance the prosperity of the 
province. They contemplated a wide de- 
parture from the rigorous monopoly with 
which the commerce of the Spanish colonies 
had been shackled : a free trade between 
Havana and Spain, the productions of 
Louisiana to pay no duties when imported 
into thai port, and no duty to be levied on 
exports from Havana to Louisiana ; the 
admission of all Louisiana vessels into all the 
ports of Spain as well as the Havana, pro- 
vided that none but Spanish or I^ouisiana 
l>ottom8 should be en^)loyed in that trade. 
This system met the entire approbation of 
the council, except that the exemption from 
the payment of duties should be considered 
only as temporary. 

The second statement relates to the 
propriety of subjectine Louisiana to the 
same system of laws wnich prevailed in the 
other Spanish colonies, of carrying on legal 
proceedings in Spanish, the establishment 
of the new appellate tribunal, of which I 
have already spoken, with a direct appeal 
from it to the council. These arrangements 
were sanctioned by the council with this 
proviso : that the intendents of hacienda 
and marine should have a voice and vote in 
the proposed tribunal. 

The third and fourth statements relate to 
the organization of the cabildo, and the 
appointment of Don Louis de Unzaga as 
civil and military governor of the province. 

The fiAh details the new ecclesiastical 
and econoniical arrangements. 

The sixth and last sUtement of O'Reilly, 
informs the king that he had appointed a 
lieutenant-governor for the district of Il- 
linois and Natchitoches, incloses copies of 
his instructions, and proposes that the 
governor alone should have the power to 
grant lands, and that concessions should be 
made according to certain regulations which 
he had adopted on the i^vice of well- 
informed persons. This is the well-known 
ordinance of 1770, of which I may have 
occasion to speak hereaAer. 

It cannot be denied, that in many respects 
the new government was liberal and even 
paternal. I^nds were distribated gra- 
tuitously to meet the wants of an increasing 
population, and direct taxation was un- 
known in the province. If the ratio of 
increase of the population be an index of its 
prosperity, Louisiana was certainly flourish- 
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ing and prosperoiui. In KXteea ymn from 
the year 1769, the population was mvre than 
Rubied by the ordinary meant, inde- 
pendently of tmall oolomee from Malaga 
and the Canary Islanda. In 1711 it amounted 
only to four hundred, including twenty 
alaves. During thirty-four yean of Spanish 
domination in this country, its resources 
were considerably developed, and Louisiana 
has been regarded, perhaps with justice, as 
the favored pet of Spain. 

It does not enter into my plan to go into 
any historical details relating to the different 
periods of our history ; but my object is 
•imply to call your attention to them, as 
worthy of minute investigation in the prog- 
ress of our researches. Much interesting 
matter might yet be brought to light, il- 
tustrative of the characters of many dis- 
tinguished persons who figured, and some 
who suffered, in the crisis I have already 
alluded to. What has become of the me- 
morials and correspondence of Mihiet, who 
was dispatched by the Louisianians to 
France, to entreat the king not to compel 
his loyal subjects to pass under the yoke of 
Spain 1 Who, that has read our earlier 
history, does not desire a more intimate 
acquaintance with the spirit of the times, 
and with the enterprising men who laid the 
foundation of the colony, and to investigate 
more minutely its graduvl development. 

IT. I proceed to make a few remarks npon 
the second head of our proposed inquiries, 
to wit : the progress of our jurisprudence. 
The most important part of the history of a 
state, is that of its legislation. Upon that 
depend its prosperity and the character and 
pursuits of its people. It is not a little 
remarkable, that although successively an 
appendage of the monarchies of France and 
Spain, Louisiana never knew anything like 
a right of primogeniture, and a privileged 
class. No part of feudality was ever known 
here, neither inequality in the distribution of 
•states, nor fiefs, nor seignories, nor may- 
oraz^os. The grants of land were all 
allodial, and under no other condition than 
that of cultivation and improvement within 
limited periods ; in fact, essentially in fee 
simple. The colonists brought with them, 
as tne basis of their municipal law, the cus- 
tom of Paris. By the charter in favor of 
Crozat, the laws, edicts and ordinances of 
the realm and the custom of Paris, are 
expressly extended to Louisiana. To this 
custom, which we all know was a body of 
written law, may he traced the origin of 
many of the peculiar institutions which still 
distinguish our jurisprudence from that of 
all the other states in the Union. I allude 
especially to the matrimonial community of 

fains, the rigid restrictions on the disin- 
eritance of children, and the reserved por- 
tion in favor of forced heirs, the severe 



restraints upon widpws and mdcmen^ in 
relation to donatieiui in &vor of secood 
husbands or wives, by the Edit dta Secomiea 
Noeu ; the inalienalHlity of dower and tlM 
strict guards by which the paraphernal righti 
of the wife are secsred agakiat the extrava- 
gance of ependthrifl husbands. The oooi- 
munity of acqneats and gains between ko*- 
band and wife, is altogether a creaitore of 
customary law, naknown to the jmis- 
prudence of Rome, and even in thoat 
provinces of France formerly governed by 
the written law. It is said to be of Gennaa 
or Saxon origin, and during the regime of 
the two first races of the kings of France, 
the share of the wife was one-third, instead 
of one-half of the property acquired during 
marriage, as regulated by the existing code. 
The introduction of the Spanish law in 
1760. produced but slight changes on most 
of these points. The general rales of 
descent, as regulated by the law of Spain, 
did not vary materially from those of the 
custom of Paris ; a perfect equality among 
heirs, was the essential charaoteriatic of bott 
codes. The points of discrepancy will form 
a curious subject of investigation to any one 
desirous of pursuing the inquiry. The 
existing code of this state has maintained, 
to a certain extent, those peculiarities, and 
they have become deeply rooted in the pnbfic 
mind. 

O'Reilly, when he introduced by pro- 
clamation the whole body of the Spanish 
law, published a Manual of Practice. How 
far the practice was changed in substance, 
by that regulation, from what existed before, 
I am not prepared to say. It is to be pre- 
sumed, from the character of those who had 
been previously engaged in the administra- 
tion of the laws, that the practice was very 
simple, and, perhaps, rude, and the records 
of judicial proceedings at these early periods, 
are extremely meagre. The order of the 
commandant, after hearing the stories of 
both parties, was the decree to which all 
submitted. 

Until the cession of the country to the 
United States, the writ of habeas corpus and 
the trial by jury, were of course unknown 
here. Of the first, it is sufficient to say, 
that without it there can be no genuine pei^ 
sonal security. Whatever we may think of 
the trial by jury, as a test of right or law, as 
a tribunal to decide upon the disputed rights 
of the citizens in civil cases, tnere is one 
point of view in which it may be regarded as 
above all price, namely, as the means by 
which the citizens become insensibly in* 
structed in the great leading principlea of 
the laws, and the foundation and extent of 
their rights. It is the best school of tho 
citizen. The people assemble at sUted 
periods to attend the sessions of the conrts ; 
the discussions are public, the neighbors of 
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the p*rtiM aro called on to act as jaroni ; 
they hear the laws commented on by coun- 
sel, they receive the instructions of the 
court, and retire to deliberate on their 
verdict. Each juror ieots the responsibility 
under which he acts. Thus, the citixeBS in 
rotation, are called on to perform highly 
important functions in the aaministration of 
the laws, and after serving a few terms, can- 
not fail to become pretty well acquainted 
with the great leading principles of the laws 
of their country, and more vigilant in main- 
taining their own rights. My own opinion 
is, that the trial by jury, in the interior of 
this state, has done more to enlighten the 
people, than all the means of education 
which have been provided by the munifi- 
cence of the legislature. Many men who 
can neither read nor write, are yet capable 
of deciding, as jurymen, a question of dis- 
puted right between two of their fellow- 
citizens, with admirable discrimination. I 
think I can perceive, in this respect, a 
singular improvement in the general in- 
telligence of the people since i came to 
reside here, twenty-two years ago, especially 
among that class of our population to whom 
the trial by jury and the publicity of judicial 
proceedings, were novelties. A fhend of 
mine used to relate an anecdote, which 
illustrates this position. Two honest 
Creoles were disputing about a point of law ; 
said one of them, ** How, do you think 1 
don*t know, Sir! I am a Justice of the 
Peace r* "And I,'* said the other, "I 
ought to know something about it, I have 
been twice foreman of the Grand Jury.*' 

If I were to dwell longer upon the subject 
of our jurisprudence, this address would 
swell into a dissertation. Permit me re- 
commend this subject to your attention, and 
particularly an inquiry into the practical 
operation of the laws above referred to, 
which regulate the great relations of social 
md domestic life. Whether an equal parti- 
cipation of the wife in the property acquired 
during marriage ; a right growing originally 
out of the presumed collaboration of the 
parties in a rude primitive state of society, 
ought still to exist in the present age of 
rennement and extravagance. Whether 
such a system be not productive of more 
frauds and injustice to creditors, and dis- 
ruption of families and litigation, than of 
public good and domestic tranquillity, are 
questions more proper for discussion in the 
halls of legislation than here ; they belong 
rather to the legislator than the historian. 

III. I should hardly be pardoned, if I dwelt 
long ou the next subject embraced in our 
plan, the state of religion. I will confine my- 
self to a single remark. Fortunately Louisi- 
ana was ceoed to Spain after the Inquisition 
had, even in that country of bigotry, been 
disarmed of its terrors, and although in this 



cotmtry the O^thidie religion was the only 
one openly tolerated, yet an attempt to intro- 
duce that most infamous of all human instito- 
tioos, was indignantly put down by the peopl* 
and the local authorities. 

IV. The condition of the Indian tribes 
comes next. The Indians! the Indians! 
whether subjects of history or heroes of ro- 
manco, or mixed up in the miserable, ephe- 
meral, dramatic traih of the day, always ex- 
aggerated, disfigured, caricatured. They 
have been represented by some as brave, 
high-minded, and capable of snstainhiff extr»> 
ordinary privations; sometimes as cold, stem, 
taciturn *, sometimes as gay, lively, frolick- 
some, full of badinage, and excessively given 
to gambling i sometimes as cruel, and even 
man-eaters, delighting in the infiiotion of the 
most horrible tortures. Soflse will tell yon 
that they have a simple natend reUgion ; or 
as the poet bask: 

" His untutored mind 
Sees God In clouds, and hears him in tiie wind ; 
His soul, proud seienee never tauglu to stray, 
Far as the solar walk or milky way. 
Yet simple nature to his hope tias given, 
Behind the cloud-topped hill, an humbler heaven. 
Some safbr world, in depth of woods embraced, 
Smne happier island in the wMery waste. 
To be content, his natural desire. 
He asks no angel's wings, no seraph's flrei, 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His fhithfhl dog shall bear him company." 

Some of the earlier historians represent th« 
Natchez as worshipers of the sun, or wop- 
sbipers of fire ; as having a temple dedicated 
to the sun, keeping up a perpetual, a vestal 
fire. They conclude, of course, that those 
Indians must have been allied at least to the 
Peruvians or Mexicans, if not descended from 
the fire-worshipers of the East. The truth 
probably was, that in some miserable cabin 
or wigwam, a few chunks were kept burn- 
ing, as is the case in every Indian encamp- 
ment, and indeed in every well-regulated 
kitchen. The fact is, that neither the pen of 
Cooper, nor the more eloquent and fascina- 
ting style of Chateaubriand, can inspire the 
slightest interest for their Indian heroes and 
heroines, in the mind of a man who has been 
much amon^ the aborigines, and knows some- 
thing of their real character and habits. With 
respect to those nations which yet exist, we 
are able to see for ourselves, and correct tbo 
false impressions which earlier writers may 
have produced. It is melancholy to look over 
the list of tribes, which were once scattered 
over the surface of lower Louisiana at early 
periods of the colony. How many of them 
are totally extinct ! How many have dwin- 
dled down to a mere shadow, and their feeble 
remnant ooufouoded with some neighboring 
tribe I The Atuikapas, the Carancuas, the 
Opelousas, the Adayes, the Natchitoches, the 
Natchez, where are they, and what monu- 
ments have they left us, by which any traca 
of their history may be known 7 Of the 
Natchitoches, only a single individual azista^ 
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•nd he bat been adopted bj the Oadot. Who 
knows aoy thinff of t le language of theae na- 
tioDs T Their Uoguage. certainly among the 
moat carioiia of the remnants of erratic tnbes, 
and by which an acute philology might per- 
haps trace some affiaitiea with other existing 
people, is known only to a few ; and they 
are not of that class from whom the republic 
of letters might expect some account of it. 
The powerful tribe of the Natches is totally 
extinct; its last miserable remnant took 
refuge among the Chickasaws. There re- 
main a few degenerate (if such beings can 
degenerate) descendants of the Tunicas, 
Ohitemachas, Pascagonlas, Apalaches, and 
Biloxis. 

Neither the French nor the Spanish govern- 
ments recognised, in the Indians, any primi- 
tive title to the laud over which they hunted, 
nor even to the spot on which their permanent 
dwellings were fixed. They were often 
granU of lands for very limited extents, not 
exceeding a league square, covering their 
village. They were sometimes permitted to 
sell out their ancient possessions ; and had a 
new locality assigned them. Many titles of 
that kind exist at the present time, and have 
been subjects of judicial decision. But the 
policy of extinguishing the primitive Indian 
title, as it is called, by purchase, which pre- 
vailed universally among the English colo- 
nisu, appears to have been wholly unknown 
to the French and Spaniards in Louisiana. 
The massacre of the French at Natchez, 
which led to the extermination of that tribe, 
was provoked, by tlie atrocious attempt, by 
the commandant, to destroy their village at 
8c. Catherine's, in order to annex the land to 
bis own plantation. 

There are many indications here, as well as 
in upper Louisiana and Ohio, of a race of 
men. long «ince extinct, who had probably 
made oou«iderable advances in some of the 
useful arts, and perhaps the art of defence. 
In Sicily Island, in the parish of Chatahoula, 
there i^ a curious circle of mounds, regularly 
disposed, embracing a large area of alluvial 
•oil, but little elevated above high-water 
mark. I believe the dwelling-house of the 
present proprietor, Mr. Matthews, is built 
upon oue of them. There are others ec^oally 
curious on Blitck River ; and near the village 
of Harrisonburg may yet be traced an exten- 
sive elevation of earth, strongly resembling 
breistworks. The enemy against which 
these works were thrown up, was probably 
the Misf>is«ippi, whose waters once flooded 
the whole of that region at certain stages. 
The study ot Indian mounds has heretolore 
led to no important discovery upon which 
much reliance can be placed. It is worse 
th^in idle to indulge in conjectures upon the 
origin of these monuments. A. few sculls, 
picked up hnre and there, may indicatCt per- 
haps, to the professed phrenologist, the for- 
mer existence of a race more civilized thnn 
the preaeat Indians, more capable of combi- 



nation, having the organ of coP iti ' ucUvw ie 
more amply developeid ; bnt no general c 
elusions can be safely drawn from iodicati 
so feeble and equivocal. It would be, io wj 
opinion, equally philoaophical to oondade 
with the poet : 

" The earth has babbles as the oeean has, 
And these are of them.** 

That there are, among the existing race of 
aborigines, instances of extraordinary cap&city 
and power of combination, a few iudividuala, 
iiifiuitely superior to the common herd, is un- 
doubted. What was the boasted Cadmus of 
antiquity, who introduced into Greece a few 
letters of Egyptian or Phoenician orisin, 
when comparea with that poor, crippled 
Cherokee of our own day, who, by the on- 
aided efforts of mind, by the simple power of 
induction, invented, perhaps, the most perfect 
alphabet of any existing language f 

In these hasty and imperfect glances over 
the wide field of our proposed inqniries, I 
have purposely omitted to touch tipon the 
last, or rather the present, era of our history, 
commencing with the annexation of Louisi- 
ana to the Federal Union, by far the most 
brilliant and important, and marked by great 
and interesting events. In relation to Louisi- 
ana, this may be properly designated as the 
epoch of constitutional, popular self-govern- 
ment, and of steam, as applied to navigation. 
The documents which illustrate this part of 
our history are within our reach, and oagbt to 
be collected and preserved. Forty jears ago 
what was New-Orieans — what was Loaiai- 
ana f The mighty river which sweeps by os 
then rolled silently throo^h an extended wil- 
derness, receiving the tribute of its vassal- 
streams from the base of the Bocky Moon- 
tains on one side, and the Apalachian chain 
on the other; its broad and smooth Borttce, 
occasionally ruflied by the dip of an Indian's 
paddle, or a solitary barge, slowly c^reeping 
up stream to the feeble settlements in the in- 
terior. What are they now T This city has 
become the greatest mart of agricultural pro- 
ducts on the face of the globe ; and yonder 
river traverses a double range of states, 
peopled by freemen^ who, by the miracles of 
steam, are brought almost in contact with the 

Sreat market tor the productions of their in- 
uatry. That river is literally covered with 
floating palaces, which visit its most remote 
branches; and along the extended levee 
fronting our port, a dense forest of mastg ex- 
hibits toe flags of every commercial nation in 
the world. At her annexation to the Union, 
the destiny of Louisiana became fixed — ad- 
mitted at once to a participation in the great 
renown of the republic, connected with it bj 
bonds of a common interest, she sprung for- 
ward, as it were by a single leap, from colunisl 
dependence, to the glorious prerogatives of 
freemen, and to the enjoyment of the most 
luxuriant prosperity. 
Let 08 endeavor to make a wise ose of this 
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pcoipefity, atid do tomeUiiiif for tiM otOM of 

totters. OoUeget are tprioffin^ up under the 
geoerous patronage of the legialature, which 
promise aoon to oe amply saBScient fior the 
^ucation of the rising generation. The 
Medical College of this oit^r, the offiipring of 
(>rivate enterprise, and sostained by the devo- 
tion of a few medical gentlemen to the caose 
of science, deserves public encooragement, 
and I trust will receive it. The Lyceam of 
this city promiies to unite ntility with all that 
Is agreeable in the public discussion of inter- 
esting topics. Let us turn aside, occasionally 
at least, from the worship of mammon, de- 
vote some of our leisure moments, stolen from 
mere sordid and engrossing pursuits, to the 
cultivation of liberal studies. Who does not 
eigb, sometimes, amidst the bustle and strug- 
gle of active life, to retreat upon the studies 
of his youth T To fly to his early friends ; 
friends who never deceived him, and never 
weary; to the society of the philosophers, 
poets, historians of past times, and to bask in 
the mild radiance of those great luminaries of 
the intellectual world, to renew again those 
•todies — whieh, if yon will allow me to para- 
phrase the splen^d eulogium of the great 
master of Roman eloquence — studies which 
form the generous aliment of jouthfol mind ; 
the boped-ibr delight of dechning years ; the 
best ornament of prosper!^; in adversity our 
sorest consolation and re&ge ; inexhaastible 
•ource of ^ao purest pleasDre, whether at 
home or abroao, whemer engaged in the 
bustle of the city, or enjoy bg the sober traa- 
qniUity of rural life. 

LOUISIANA— HisTOBT and Pboorkss or. 
^•" Si je re^lais mea conditions sur ce que ces 
▼aates temtoires vaudront aox Etats-Unis, 
les indcmnites n*auraient point de bomes,'^ 
said Napoleon, when, pressed by the times 
and by the exigencies of his treasury, he 
called Barbe Marbois to his side, and in- 
structed him immediately to open nefotia- 
tions with Mr. Livingston for the sale ofLou- 
isiana to the Americans. ''I want fifty 
millions," the First Consul continued, " and 
for less than that sum I will not treat : I would 
Tather make a desperate attempt to keep 
these fine countries." 

We have opened with this extract from 
Marbois' history of the negotiations, which 
Mr. Gayarre has fehcitously adopted as the 
motto of his work on Louisiana. Bonaparte, 
with that decision of character which made 
him superior to every emerffency, and with 
that political foresight which was only sec- 
ond to his great military genius, seized upon 
the first breathing moment which the con- 
ificts of Europe would admit, to fix the des- 
tiny of Louisiana on the best possible basis for 
the interests of France. On the lOth April, 
1803, he summoned to his presence two 
ministers well acquainted with French con- 
tinental possessions, one of whom was M. 
27 



Marbois. He told tiwm that he was awafe 
of the vast importance of Louisiana, which 
had just returned to the possession of 
France, after having been abandoned since 
1768 to Spain, by the fault of the French 
negotiator. That the British had t^en 
firom France Canada, Cape Breton, New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and the richest por- 
tions of Asia, but that he had solemnly re- 
solved the Mississippi, which they coveted, 
should not be theirs. "The conquest of 
Louisiana would be easy, if they wcmld only 
take the trouble to make a descent upon it. 
If there is yet time they shall see that it is 
no longer within their reach. I will cede it 
to the United States. These republicans 
ask of me only one town in Louisiana ; but 
I already consider the colony as entirehr 
lost ; and it appears to me, that in the handls 
of this growing power it will be more useful 
to the policy ana even to the commerce of 
France, than if I should attempt to keep it.** 
This was nsaking virtue of aa imperious 
necessity, on the part of a man who under- 
stood the vast value of the territories whidi 
were stipping firom his grasp, whidi could 
not possibly be retained, but for which he 
would not consent to treat, even then, on a 
lower basis than fifty million francs. 

But LoQtriaaa has passed into the hands 
of the United States. AU the heart-burn- 
ings of those who opf^OBed the measure, all 
the exultations of its friends, have lonff since 
subsided, and the sober and ehli^tened 
jtiriflment of the whole country, and of the 
world at laree, has admitted the wisdom of a 
purchase which has broi^^t us a great and 
a fertile country, commmdmff the gates of the 
Mississippi, open to the Uulf of Mexico, 
limitless m resouroes, and destined, in die 
hands of Qody to be the right arm of Ameri- 
can weaMi, liberty and power. 

Out of this Tast domain has been carved 
Texas. *^ We shall not pause here to speak 
of this virnn country, wiiich we have hardly 
yet learned to appreciate, either in its ele- 
ments of wealth or influence — ^Texas, which 
in an evil hour we sacrificed to Spain, but 
which was watched over by a ruling and be- 
nignant Providence, and brought back with 
its gallant populace to the homestead of its 
republican brotheriiood across the Sabine, in 
defiance of the armies of Mexico, the wiles 
of European ^hploma^, and the infatuation 
of a large portion of our own countrymen. 

We confine ourselves here to Louisiana 
proper. We are acquainted vrith the inter- 
est she excites, necessarily, in every portioft 
of the Union, and know how desirable it is 
that a general understanding should be had 

* We Hold to tkls interpretattoa of the tresty of 
parehass, wliatever may be orged to (he contmry, 
and thouf h M. Marbois, one of the negotiators, coi^ 
fesses an intentional ftmbiguity la the boundary 
Hlst.Loais.,p.966. 
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•broad of the pecolnr ■tnntaro of her soeie- 
tjr, her gorenunent and her laws, in so many 
respecta without parallel in an j other portion 
of the states. It could not but be expected 
that the policy of a state would be largely 
influenced by Uie idcissitudes through which 
she hat passed, and by the admixture of races 
or of people who have found a home upon her 
•oil, and shared empire and dominion over 
her. And such indeed is the case, as we 
shall have abundant evidence hereafter. 

To understand fully the constitutional and 
legal, and the general history of the state, it 
will be necessaiy to refer over and over again 
to several standard works. These are now 
upon the table before us, and we shall, in 
limine^ make a few reflections upon them in 
their order. 

I. Histories of Louisiana. — ^Major Amos 
Stoddard published, in 1812, a woriL entitled 
"Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of 
Louisiana." It embraces a most interesting 
collection of material, and discusses, in an 
enlightened and liberal spirit, the policy and 
history of the state. Mr. Stoddard had full 
opportunity to inform himself of his subject. 
He had taken possession of the country for 
the United States, under the treaW of ces- 
sion, and had had access to all the public 
records. He also resided several years in 
the state, and tells us that respectable men 
in most of the districts, furnished him with 
such local and other infonnation as they pos- 
sessed. 

In 1827, Francois Xavier Martin, judge of 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana, published 
a work, in two volumes, on the state. Judge 
Martin's work embraces a veiy extended 
field, and miffht, with much propriety, have 
been entitled. Outlines of the History of 
America since its Discovery. He is learned 
and elaborate; but there is nothing in his 
work which would warrant us to believe that 
he considered history as a science, and the 
^ts with which it is conversant onlv im- 
portant as they indicate principles of uni- 
versal use and application. Judge Martin, 
when s{>eakinff of Louisiana, loses himself in 
his details, and we have scarcely a compre- 
hensive view throughout the whole work. 
His history is chiefly important as a store- 
house of valuable material, out of which 
another might rear a beautiful structure. 
The style, too, of the production, is frequent- 
ly dry and inelegant ; but of this it is un- 
generous to complain, since the author has 
candidly informed us that as he does not write 
an his vernacular tongue, elegance of style is 
heyond his hope, and consequently without 
Che scope of his ambition. He also tells us 
that the labor of twenty years has been spent 
in the collection of materials, and that age 
has at last crept upon him, and the decay of 
his constitution has ffiven more than one 
warning, that if the Meets now committed 



to the press were longer wiQiholden, the 
work would probably be a posthumous one.* 
In 1828, the Marquis deMarbois, a peer of 
France, and a man deeply conversant with 
the history of his own and of other countries, 
enriched the worid with a volume upon 
Louisiana, conceived in the most liberal, en- 
lightened and philosophic spirit. Mariwis had 
been intimately connected with the transac- 
tions he was to discuss. He tells us that 
the treaty of cession of Louisiana had given 
rise to regrets in France, and that these 
could not be better dissipated than by a clear 
and dispassionate view of the whole trans- 
action. No man was better qualified for the 
work. For more than fifty years M. de 
Marbois had watched our national progreas 
with an eye evidently partial to our interests, 
and gratified at our success. His writings 
bear ample testimony to this declaration. 
As a sound and judicious exposition of the 
nature of our government, the present w<Hk 
is valuable ; but its peculiar interest consists 
in the history of the Louisiana treaty, m 
which he held a conspicous part. In wha^ 
ever light it is considered, we cannot poiot 
to a single historical work more worthy of a 
place in every American library .t Tlus no- 
ble Frenchman had filled the highest sta- 
tions in his country. He was seeretarf of 
legation to the Empire in 1769. At I)res> 
den and Bavaria he was charge d'aflbim, 
and afterward a councilor at the parlia- 
ments of Metz. In 1779 Maibois was re- 
cognized as secretary of legation under the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, mmister of France 
to the United States ; and five years aftc^ 
ward as charge d'affaires to the same gov- 



* Let OS not be charged with injustice to Judfe 
Martin. His late retirement, at a ripe old a^e, fhua 
the bench of the Supreme Court, which he has oc^ 
cupied for over thirty years, is an event whl«h fm> 
nisbes us an opportunity, as a lawyer, to pay a dt> 
served tribute to his pre-eminent legal character. 
One cannot refbr to his voluminous decisions with- 
out admiring the depth of teaming, the cogency sf 
reasoning, and the clear ai^reclation of right sad 
justice which characterise them all. We admiis 
Judge Martin, the Jurist. More than fifty years ago, 
he commenced his mission as a lawyer. By iadns- 
try and application, more than by adventitious dr- 
cumstances, he succeeded in acquiring his elevated 
position, and with it a fortune scarcdy equaled by 
any professional man in the coimtry. Besides his 
history of Louisiana, he has contributed to the 
world a digest of its laws, and twenty volumes of 
reports. He is also the author of a history of North 
Carolina. Possessing a retentive memory and a 
readiness of application, iQined to astute reasonlag 
powers, he has rendered, in the language of the 
Louisiana Law Journal, decisions on important and 
difficult questions which possess undoubted merit, 
and will stand the test of time. The same jounal 
throws some doubt upon the authorities which hs 
consulted in his History of Louisiana ; as, Ibr in- 
stance, Tonti and Vergennes ; but we think without 
any great elTect ; for Tonti inlght have been quoted 
though he never wrote the work, and yet be ai ~ 
ritv ; and the memoir of Vergennes is several t 
referred to in the Enriish edition of Marbois. 

t North Attsriean Revisw, 1890. 
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He mairied an AmaikMii Udy, 
vetoHMd to France in 1790, was entratted 
witk inpoitant misaions by Ltmia XVI., was 
inpmoned bj Robespierre, made president 
•f the Council of Ancients, banisned by a 
lerohortionary fiction, restored by Bonaparte, 
made counselor of state and diieotor of the 
treasury, and finally minister plenipotentiar 
ly on the part of the French republic to 
tnat for the cession of Looisiana. Marbois, 
after filling other high honors nnder the 
Consulate and Empire, was made a peer on 
the restocation of tne Bouibons, secretary of 
state, and keeper of the seals. He was a 
man of letters and a philosopher; and in 
addition to the work before us, has con- 
tiibuted works on morals, on finance, and on 
history.* 

In 1880, Charles Oayarr6, a native of Lou- 
isiaaa, and now the secretary of state, was 
induced to publish, in the French language, 
a mannal of the history of his state, as he 
modestly terms it : Essai Historique sur la 
Lomsiane. He pleads that this was a youth- 
ftd production, and that having lately had 
tceees to valuable documents from France, 
he was induced to attempt a more extended 
and elaborate histoiy of the state. The first 
volume of this undertaking is before us, 
written in French, and printed in the most 
beautiful style bv a New-Orleans publisher. 
We have placed the work as a text for our 
article, ana shall have frequent occasion to 
refer to it hereafter. 

That a work should be published in the 
United States and for the use of American 
citizens, in the French language, has been 
thought not a little singular by many with 
whom we have conversed. In this category 
wc were found ourselves, up to the period of 
ihe publication, and even now, after having 
given full hearing to the ingenious apologies 
of the author, our doubts have been shasLen 
only, and by no means removed. Such a 
work can only be intended for the people of 
Louisiana, for those of France have long 
since lost all interest in their ancient posses- 
sion. The Louisianians of French ongin, or 
even of French birth, as a general rule, have 
teoutred a sufficient knowledge of Englbh 
to be able to read and speak it with ease and 
fluency, we mean the enlightened portion of 
them, for it is only in this class that Mr. 
Oayarr^ could expect readers at all. Why 
then write an elaborate work for these in a 
language, though consecrated by the tender- 
est associations of our nature, rather than in 
another, with which, as American citizens, 
it is their best interest, as well as their high- 
est duty, to be fiuniliarl We would have 
proposed this query before seeing Mr. 
Gayarre*s work, and really after the best re- 
flection have not been able to pursue a dif- 



' Marbois* Htstor ofLsiisises, pp. % 10, II, If. 



fnrent oourse, however mudi we may be dis- 
posed to do fiill justice to the motives of the 
writer and to his work. 

Mr. Gayarre tells us that, comparing the 
historian to the artist about to execute a 
portrait, there are but two methods for him 
to adopt. He may strike out with a bold 
pencil the main outlines, the leading traits, 
the grand points of resemblance — se con- 
tentant de saisir les principaux traits et ce 
jeu de physionomie qui constitue la ressem- 
blance ; or he may adopt what is called the 
anatomical method, — appeler de la peinture 
anatomique, and descend to the minutiaB of 
his subject, omitting not the slightest and 
most delicate shades and touches ; n^omet- 
tant ni une mtefae de cheveux ni une ligne 
veinudse. Mr. Gayarr6 has chosen the Tat- 
ter method, because it was a famihr portrait 
on which he was ensaged, to be k^ with 
the old fkmily mansion and all the heir- 
looms of a venerated ancestry. Louisiana 
he can only regard as a tender mother. All 
the affections of his heart are entwined 
around her, and the most trifling incidents 
connected with her history are treasured up 
in his memoiy. The lanffuage of the his- 
torian here is so beautifhlfy tender, and be- 
trays so much of the best feelings of our 
nature, that we cannot refrain from giving 
the whole passage as he has written it. 

** Mon ecBor me dit que c'etait notrs m^ie d nous 
Franco et Hispanio-Amcricains, qui etait la devant 
mol. Mon caur me dlt que dans le portrait de 
Tobjet stale, on resrettait to^jours Pomiaslon de la 
■loindre minotie, d'an slgoe. d*iuM marque preeqes 
imperceptible pour an ceil indiflerent, m&me d^m pU 
devdtement. Ainsl, J*entrai dans des details qol 
nuiront pent-^tre a Teflbt de Teneemble. Je eentis 
que je travaillais, non pas aeolement poor satisAUre 
le godt on Tesprit, male le cceor. J'avoue done qne 
je me snis pin i ooatempler la Lonisisse avec on 
microscope, et a la reprodoire comme je ravais vae. 
C*e8t-8-dire que, jponr le moment, c'est on portratt 
de flunille qne J*ai vouln fUre, et, je le repote, je sols 
entre dans des details qui ne aeroot nnliement in* 
teressants pour I'etranger. Maie j'ai juge mes eom- 

[tatriotes d'apres moi-meme, et j'ai pense que^ dans 
'Inventaire qne j*ai fkit des sonvenira lafsees par 
lenrs anc6tres, ils me muraient fri de n'en avoir 
pas omis mdme les pins insigBi0«ant8 et d'en avoir 
par la complete la aerie. De H, des redites et des 
longuenr8."-~irMlory o/ LoyiMumOy p. 5. 

It is in this view of his undertaking that 
Mr. Gayarr^ has entered upon its execution. 
His first volume, an octavo of 400 pa^^s, is 
employed in t&e discussion of the aflairs of 
Louisiana from the eariiest period to the 
year 1743 — the expeditions of De Soto, 
Marquette, La Salle— the settlements of 
Iberville and Bienville, Crozat's Charter^ 
the Western Company, arrival of the Jesuit* 
in Louisiana, Indian war, etc., etc. — the au- 
thorities for all of which are papers brought 
over from France by Mr. Magne, of New- 
Orieans, private family papers, the work of 
Garcillasso de la Vega, and the histoiy by 
Judge Martin. The second volume, we un- 
derhand throogb aao^er source, is nearly 
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oMipUto, and mafy Mtftd mvMpu.tiom ti 
Important inlbrnution, which, it ia Ihote^, 
a search in the record* of Spain wiU fimuah, 
and without which, it appears t« us, a hiato- 
ly of Louisiana moat necessanly be very im- 
perfect. This Tokune wil be brought down 
to 1803^ The Ameriean history of Lou- 
isiana will occupy a third Tolume.*^ 

There is one reaaon which Mr. Gayane 
has given for adopting the French language, 
of which it would not be fiur to omit a 
notice) He ia employed upon characters 
who thought and spoke in that language, and 
aa &r as possible he deems it necessary that 
these should be allowed to cive accounts of 
the scenes and events of which they formed 
« part. He haa, in the spirit of the akiUiil 
dramatist, thought it proper to retire himself 
behind the scenes, and let the characters on 
the sta||;e divulge and develop the plot. A 
better idea of M. de Bienville, for example, 
can be formed ftom a aangle sentiment he 
may utter, than from any elaborate deaerip- 
tion. We would for rather, hpwevei, admit 
the justness of Mr. Gayarre's last ^>ology, 
which he had almost forgotlen, but which ia 
very refined and chivalrooa. The " foir Lou- 
ia ianJans" will appreciate the passage. ** Je 
diiai done que, sachant que la plupart de noa 
Louisiaaaises ne Usent gudre Tanglais, j*ai 
pense qu'en eerivant dane la league qui lewr 
est familidre, elles seraient tentees, par un 
aentime^t de curiosite, de jeter les yeux sur 
tes pages de cette histoire, et peut-^re de 
les ure jua«i*an boot. Comment pouvais- 
^ r€sister a cette consideration? C'^tait 
pour moi plus qu'une raiaon. C*etait une 
seduction/** 



* This Tolwne. we are to Judce, win be In Eng- 
Uah, since, t« Mr. Gayarr^ indrs, the Americans 
are only iaterested tn this portion of the history of 
Lonleiana. We are not to expect a transladon of 
tile first two Yoknnes, for our author hates tranala- 
ttons as he does preihces : ** Je hale les prefhcee.** 
Be hint* to ns, however, that he will ro'make the 
work in Engllah hereafter. 

* The aboTe-n«ai«d, Stoddard. Martin, Marbots, 
and Gayarre^s are kU the historical works proper that 
we have npon LovisKna. The reader, If disposed 
to extend his iavsscigatlons Into every department, 
will find material enough within reach. We would 
name the memoirs of Ch«rlevoix, Hennepin, and 
Tonti, Qpon which Mr. Spark* eomraenu at large in 
his Lift of La SaUe ; also Ventnnes' memoir, Dn- 
pratz' History of Louisiana, pilnte4 in 1758, and the 
lies of the colonial gazettes. Of laur days we have 
••Views of Lonisiana,'* by Wm. Dra<^enrldge, 1814, 
a work stagnlarly accnrate in its delineations of 
eonntry and in its geographical paitieulara. Mr. 
Wm. Darby, (brmerur of this city, a dittinguiehed 
geographer and practical man, has also published a 
work upon the phyaieal character of the state, dbe. 

Stint's ** VaUey of thu Mississippi.'* wiU also be re- 
rred to with advantage. There is also a smaU vol- 
vme Qpon Louisiana prepared by some one at the 
North, and now In the hands of the teachers and 
acholars of the Second Municipality. The early do- 
cuments oC Louisiana, such as Charlevoix and 
others, are In Mr. Frenches library, and might be 
nvblished as Louisiana Hlstortoal Collections. [Now 
hsiaf vobUshsdMSlt] Ssikmsly, a good Ei^Ush 



IL JKsasearikt.— The lemda of Ba Sota, 
Maiqiuette, and La SaHe, afaaU not axreat esv 
attention. Theae wild and daring paasagee 
belong rather to the lemanoer than the ma- 
torian. Leina XIV. aeized upon the jn*- 
poaal of Ibertille, and addreaaed himaelf in 
earnest to a new and ^aat coontoy wUeh 
daxaled his ambition. Ibenrille, and BieB- 
▼ille hia brother, founded acoJooy of Fieaeh- 
men on the shores of LouiaiaBa in 1690. 
Hard was thor struffglo againat nataie; 
^* the buzz and stin? of the muaquitoea, th« 
hiasinj^ of snakes, the croaking of firoga, sad 
the ones of the alHgators, ineesaantly as- 
serted that the leaae the God of natnve had 
giTen these reptilea had still a few centoiiea 
to run.*' This ia the earliest «n in die 
history of Louisiana. 

III. Croxa^t CAofter.— In 1718, tfie King 
of France granted to M. Oront a cinrtar 
which eovOTod the whole pruvin ee «f Loai> 
siaoa. The aims of both partiea wore oon^ 
meroial, and included the whole of the Mia- 
sissippi and its tributary bays* lakea, itvan^ 
and bordering territonea. M*^ Orosnt, fist 
twenty years, was endowed with exniMifa 
privileges of trade ia theae countriea— to 
work mines for gold and preoiona aliMie% 
with a large share of the resnlta. The law% 
edicts, ana ordinances of the realm, and th» 
customa of Paris, were extended over Loai* 



A word about this custom of Paria. 
France, in ancieat times, was governed dj 
the usages of the different proviocea. Theae 
were unwritten, and of coasequence conOiob> 
log. Charles V., in 1453, ordered them to 
be reduced to writing by commissionera. So 
far as the customs of Paris were concerned, 
the edict was not executed till 1510. . Th«e 
customs were embraced under sixteen heada 
and diree hondred and six^-two articlea. 
The heads are fiefs, <^uit-rents, moyablea and 
immovables, complaints, actions, present 
Hon, redemption, arrests and executiona, aei^ 
Thndes, community of goods, dower, gtiar> 
dranshfp, donation, testaments, successions, 



histo^ of the state, hroeght down to tbe l 
time, is a great desideratum, but H is a work thai 
few can execute, though many may attempt it. cNow 
being [published by Chas. Oayarre, Esq., I609J 
We dismiss onr note by velhning; as other s o erc ea 
of valaaUe information upon the subject tketoe as^ 
to the Louisiana Law Journal ; to the second toI- 
tone United States Land Ofllee Papers ; to BalPS 
Law Journal, where the diseaoslons of Jeffsrssa 
and LiTingstoa on the Bsttaie case are to be tommA; 
to the flrequeat decisions upon that case in the R^ 
ports of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, and parti- 
onlarly the great ease of 1840, and the aUe argu- 
ments of Hant, Masaiesa, Seale, Prseioa, l^eiios, 
Hofibian, and Rooelins, oeeupying with the deei- 
slons of the court, upward of a thousand pages of 
matter ; to Ballard * Curry^ Digest of the Laws 
of Louisiana, and the debates on Uto adoption of ihs 
ConsUtutioa of 1840. We also reftr to tho Digsai 
of the French Colonial Papers, which Mr. ForstaU 
has published in the Rerlew, and to the papers eO' 
piad In Franes by Jehn FMklaak Saq. 
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n i ittr Bi aad nlet.* The oiMlaBt of Ptrb 
eztenddd to all the Fnooh coloiiiei.t 

The prtTileges allowed to Orozat were 
ample ; bat eo Tain are the calcolatioBt of 
■MO wbeo employed vpon novel enterariBei, 
tbey aatisSed not one of fak greedj aetires 
after wealth in the weetorn world. Tbe 

rt waa anrrendersd, after Ato ^earst into 
handa of the king, with the bitter oo»- 
plaint, that, from the imbecility of the colony, 
the fttrengtih of the Indians, the presence of 
the British, and the sterility of the soil, it had 

g roved of no kind of value whatever to him, 
at rather a ruinons expense. 

IV. The Western Company and Law.-^ 
There aettled in Paris about this period a 
iBan from Sootlaad, by the name of John 
Law. Ha was a singolar character, a rest- 
less prcjeotor. a daring financier, high-minded, 
and fall of enterprise. This extraordioary 
man soon succeeded in gaining a raling influ- 
enoe over the Dake of Orleans, then Begent 
off France, obtained a charter for a bamc of 
$1,200,000, substhnted paper ibr specie, and 
set the whole French nation mad with ma^- 
mficent* schemes of creating wealth, as it 
were, by the wand of a magioian. The 
Ohanoelor d*Ayi o sis a n opposed this daring 
saheme with infinite peril to himself. To 
the royal bank of Law was attached a great 
oammerotal eompan^ , in which were to be 
ooncentared all die rights, privileges and pos- 
aessions of all the trading companies then 
ohartered in France. To this connpany was 
Cpranted the great territory of Lonisiaaa, as it 
waa sorranc&red op by Crozat. All Paris 
wm in commotion— every man, woinaa and 
child becmne a financier ; the boot-black and 
the collier of to-day were tiie grmdees of to* 
morrow, and their splendid equipages daz- 
aled the Parisian popolaee. The Ro^al 
Bank atoek went op to six hnndred times its 
par valoe, and dividends were rendered of 
two baadred per cent. The exhaastless 
ainea near the Mississippi would reimburse 
Mv inveetment, it was said. In three years, 
Jcoa Law waa a bankropt and a beggar. 
The government of France received a terri- 
ble shock; the deluded votaries of stock- 
jobbing were undone ; the magnificent West- 
ern Company— the Mississippi scheme— be- 
came a by- word ; the banking bubble, when 
inflated to the skies, had burst ! 

The charter of the Westom Oompany was 
granted for twenty-five years. It was to have 
exclusive privileges of trade, and of the pur- 
chase of beaver skins for exportation. The 
oomi)any might make all Indian wars and 
treaties, work all mines, grant lands, con- 
struct fortifications, nomioato governors, and 
appoint inferior judges. Its vessels and 
crews to be of the French nation. The 
descendants of Buropean parents, bom in 

* loQisiaDS Law Jouraal, pe. 16, 40. 
t Marbois' Histary of LoaisUaa. 



Limfaiaua, to be counted naCaraVbom snl)]ecta 
of France. The inhabitants of Louisiaaa are 
exempted fiK>m taxes, and the company's 
goods from dnlj. The eompaav engage to 
bring into Loamna six thousaoa white per- 
sons and three thousand negroes. The issue 
of its stock is not limited in amount, but the 
shares are to be ^ve hundred fraacs each* 
The hoMer of fift^ shares will be entitled to 
a voto in the affiiirs of the coaipany, which 
are to be managed for the first two years by 
directors appointed by the kbff» and then by 
those' appmnted by the stookDolders every 
third year. 

There are different aeaooelB of the oondl* 
tion of Louisiana donag the Iborteen years it 
remamed under the Westom Company, whO' 
enjoyed the pii t il eae a granted to Law. 
Dupretx and oiiarlevoix, quoted by Marbeis> 
r e p V eseat ovenrthing in the most deplorable 
ooodition; whfte Judge Martin, on a com* 
pariaon of tXi ^e aatherities, has oonchided 
that these were the best Years which Louisi« ' 
ana knew aader the dominion of Fianoe, tha^ 
whito popalatien having iocreaaed fluem 706 
to 6,000, and tbebhrak from 20 to 2,000'. *• a 
vast nuBsber of handsome cottages liaed botb 
sides of the river at the deraaaa eoast, the 
culture of rice, indigo, and tobacco, and a re* 
galar admiaiatiatioa of jnstise, were provided 
for." 

The Western Company, in deapair of find- 
ing the gold they had andcipated in Louisi- 
ana, fiiem mineral reaearohea taraed their 
attention to agricolture. To promoto their 
aieBS, large ffrants of the soil were made to 
powerful ana wealthy individiads. To Law, 
they granted a plot of twelve miles square. 
These grantees were to introduce settlers ; 
but they succeeded to an extont far less than 
was anticipated, wiiile sanguinary Indian 
wars desolated the colony. The company, in 
utter hopelessness, threw up their charter in 
April, 1732, which the king accepted, and 
declared the commerce of Louisiana thence* 
forward free. 

V. French Cotcmai gog a i' ) aai wrf .-*^The com* 
miasioner Salmon took pesa e as i on for the 
king. He found property, to which the 
compaay had sold oat their rights to the 
monarch, amonnting to two kuodred and 
sixty-three livres: among this property waa 
found 8,000 barrels of rice% The aew eo- 
verament established consisted of a supeiTor 
cooncil, of the goveraor^neral of New 
France, the aovemor ana commissary of 
Louisiana, the king's lientenant and the town 
mayor of New-Orleana, six eoanciUoie, an 
attorney, and a cterk." 

A war broke out between 6rf«t Britain 
and France in 1790, whose influences were 
feit throughout all America. We knew the 
particulars of this ooufKet, in which our own 
WaaMogton had so conspicuous a part. Oaaa* 
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^ielliBtatUelMit of the S*glUi at brt,- 
and, ntber than tubmit to the ^oaeqaencet, 
krge nambert of iti iobabitanii son^ a 
homo in aonthern eltmei, fixing thomaelTea 
on the Acadian coast of Looiaana, or taking 
tlMir ooorte weatwu-d of the rirer, to form 
the settements of Attakapaa , Opelotuai, and 
Atojellea. 

VI. Th$ CtMtion of Ltmitumm U Spatm.-^ 
France looked to Spain in her emergencies, 
and the Doke of Choiseol, the minister, en- 
tered into a family compact with the fipaai^ 
Idng, on the 15th AagdMt, 17C0, and on the 
3d Norember, 1762, a secret treaty between, 
tile two goTeramenta ceded the territory of 
Lonisiana, west of the Mississippi^ with New- 
Orleans, to 8pam. 

. The bad system of government nader which 
iKmisiaoa long safiered, was attended with 
the consequences which were to be expected 
from i^ and the aovereianty of the finest 
oonntry in. the worlds says Marboia, acooatry 
which nugfat haTe become another France, 
was of DO oae to the parent state, but was 
erren a charge to her. After the experience 
of several yean, the gofveroment, wearied 
with a possession which iu lanlts and igno- 
rance had flsade burthensome, f<rit diq>osed 
to abandon it. 

. In 1763. Great Britain, Fraaea^and Spain, 
entered upon the treaty of Paris, and termi- 
nated their diilicalties. France abaadoaed 
to Britain Nova Scotia, Acadia, Canada* Cape 
Breton, , aad all the islands aad ooasU of the 
gulf and river of St. Lawrence, the whole of 
I^ooisiana east of the Miasiastppi, exo^t the 
town of Ne w-OrleaPS. The navigation of the 
Mi s si s ti p|>i is deolaved free to the sol\}eots «f 
either nation. Thos did France, by ier cas- 
aion to Bittain and Spain, divest hersdf of 
every foot of territory she held in North 
America. 

The private treaty of cession to Spaia was 
iMg held secret, and it was not nntil 1764 
that D^Abadie wss ordered by Louis XV. to 
announce the fact to the colony. D*Abadie 
was heart-brokan at the intelHgenee, and 
died before he oonld communicate it. The 
daty devolved upon his successor, Anbry. 
A day of lamentation and sorrow had dawned 
ii|K>a the ttafortoaate Louisianians* and they 
baasd their fate with settled gloom* A 
general meeting of the leading mhabitants of 
all the parishes assembled hastily in New- 
Orleans, and eatreaties were sent Up to the 
throne that this painful treaty might not be 
laade to go into e6Eect Louis XV. declared 
the cession irrevocable. 

UUoa. — Don Antonio de Ulloa arrived in 
L o ni s i nna in 1766, appointed, as he jfrofessod, 
by Charies of Spain, to take possessMu of the 
province. His povrars, being demanded by 
the colonists, were not shown. This man 
was a aoholar, a n^athemataeian, and an 
aatvonomer, but was held in detesUtion by the 
l^ n isianiaa s , and the more partloolariy that 



kti^r tha g ewtemar, teUfailed t»wards 1 
in appearance, the moat humilialiDg abae . 
ooaness. The council, over the b^d €xi Ihm 
governor, notified the Spaniard to prodasa 
bis powers, or to depart the province. Ha 
determined on the latter alternative, and in a 
few days made sail ior Spain, amid the aok 
versal aoclamatioaa and ngoiGiBgB ef the 
people.* 

(/ReiUy, — Scarcely had the colony breadi- 
ing time before it vras announced that a 
Spanish frigate and transports were irpon the 
coast, and approaching the town. Notwith- 
standing some threata of resistance on the 
part of the inhabitant^ Don Alex. CBei^, 
commander of the Spanish forces, landed, awl 
sent up a message to the governor, ii^ormiag 
him that be was preparea to take pesseasioa 
of Louisiana; that he would not publish 
more of his orders until put in peeseanon; 
and that any show of opposition would be 
signally punished. The inliabiiants letoraed 
a deputation to the Spaniard, dedartag thev 
intention to abandon the colony, and request* 
ing two years' delay to efieet the arrange- 
ment. 0'R«Ily consented vnth mfrpmrmX 
cheerfulness, and with the warraeat prolea- 
sions of regard. He soon af^ landed at the 
city, and took formal peasessien in the naaie 
of the kiuj^.f 

But this display of demency and vktne 
vras a scheme to mgratiate himself into the 
confidence of the inhabitants, and then, by a 
single stroke, to brinff down upon their beada 
the worst e x c e s se s of tyranny. Some of the 
first citizens were arrested and thrown iate 
prison. They were declared guilty of treaaos 
against a Kovernment which they had never 
acknowledged, and which oould not, in laet, 
be considered aa eatablished. The proaec^ 
tkm was based upon the statute of A^onse 
yil., (ParHdm^9iu, 1..) makmg it death te 
incite insurrection against the lung. Villeiw 
was murdered in cold blood, Mar^ia and De 
Noyaut, French officers, La Fveni^, the 
attoraey-geaeral, Milhet and Oaraaae, mer- 
chants, after the form of a trial, were aatt- 



* In a statement by Governor Ulloa, of itxe eveats 
In Louisiana, a paper of 800 pages, now aroonc tlie 
colonia} records of Parts, Mr. ForstaJl ooneeiTea It 
cbiarly demonstrated ttet Aabry vnm at tte tiniisi 
of the plot, the principal informer ; and that the de- 
sign of the colonists in the whole transaction was 
n«t tor the pwj^se of remainlnf mider a Un^ do- 
minion, but that th« end was fteadaoi. Dot tliie 
was TJUoa's statement, which, after all, ought not to 
be too mnrh relied upon In the clrcnmstances of the 
case.—Com. Review, vol. 1., No. 4, p. 857. 

t The«rade of Loaislaaa at this ttsne, ITM, waa 
not inconsideraUa. The IhUowiDj; wars a Ibw eC 
the items : — 

Indigo, annually $100,000 

Rice, Peas, and Beans 4,MM 

BeerSUna «...« 80^000 

Lumber 50,000 

Naval Stores li,000 

Tallow 4,000 

The population of Nsw-Oiisaas was 4,100, aad af 
Louisiana 13,539, 
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tiBcad and ezecated. Posterity, Mjt the 
bUtorian Martin, the jadge of mea in power, 
will doom this act to public execration ; and 
posterity, we add, has already regarded it a» 
one of the blackest which it ia the •hame of 
hiatory to record.* 

What was the 4)reciBe character of the 
powers conferred upon 0*Eeilly has never 
yet been satisfactorily determined ; and it is 
almost equally uncertain how far he con- 
strued these powers, and how far, in one par- 
ticuUr. he exerted them — we mean in rela- 
tion to the change of government. This 
question has, wiihin the last forty years, been 
extensively discussed in Louisiana, both in 
the forum and oat of it, and opposite opinions 
hold. 

The qaestion was Grst opened in 1809. 
daring that famous discussion of those re- 
markable men, Edward Livingston, of Loni- 
rfana, and Thomas Jefferson, on the Batture 
case. Mr. Jefferson maintained that the 
proclamation of 0*Reil1y in November, 1769. 
introduced only a specific, and not a general 
change in the polity of the colony ; that it 
neither abolished nor was it intended to 
abolish the whole system of French jurispru- 
dence then in force. Mr. Livingston, on the 
contrary, held : t 

1. That though the transfer of a country 
does not in general change its laws, yet this 
is not to be understood in relation to those 
fundamental laws which affect the peroga- 
tive of the sovereign, which are of necessity 
changed by the cession, because the transfer 
releases the inhabitants from the allegiance 
due to the former sovereign, and makes them 
the subiects of another, toward whom it 
places them in the same relation as all his 
other subjects. 

2. That O'Reilly's proclamation changed 
not only the form of government, but the 
administration of justice, and with it all the 
laws of the province. 

8. That Spain had promulgated a code for 
the government of all her colonies, and this 
code declares that the laws it contains shall 
govern not only all the present colonies of 
Spain, but such as it may acquire hereafter. 
A great point in this celebrated controversy 
was to discover by what law the Batture was 
to be governed at the period when Louisiana 
passed into the hands of the United States 
— by the law of France or by that of Spain.t 

The king of France, in writing to D' Aba- 
die at the period of the cession, conceded 
that the laws, forms and usages of the colo- 
ny would be preserved, que Ics juges conti- 
ment, ainsi que le eonseil superieur & rendre 



* Tae reader ahoald eonsvlt tbe second Tolmne of 
Gajrarre's (Enfdlsh) History, now being published, 
which puts ra^er a new &ce upon this whole mat- 
ter. (1852.) 

t Hall's Law Joamal, vol. v. 

t Law Jonmal, Ho, iv., p. 89. 



lajnstioe, soivaBt las lots, foimes et naages 
de ia colonic ; but this does not appear to 
have been inserted in the treaty of cession 
to be found in the senate decttment for 1837. 
O'Reilly, as soon as he was at ease in his 
government, n^ade a proclamation to the peo- 
ple. He declared himself empowered by the 
king's letters patent, issued at Aranjuez, to 
estuilish that form of government, depend- 
ence, and subordination, which should accord 
with the flood of his service and the happi- 
ness of Lis snbiects in the colony. He 
therefore proceeded. 

1. To establish acabildo or city council 
for the adaunistration of justice, dec., with 
six perpetual regidors who shall elect al cal dea 
or judges, dec., du:. 

2. To prepare an abstract of the Spanish 
laws, in the form of a code, which should 
have effect tmtil a more general knowledge 
of the Spanish tongue would admit of the 
introduction of the whole body of that law. 
This code to be allied unless the pleasure 
of the king of Spam be expressed to the con- 
trary. The eode occupies some sixty closely 
printed pages, and may be found in the se- 
cond number of the Louisiana Law Journal, 
a woik which, for the sake of sound juris- , 
prudence, we wish could have met with a 
far better and more deserving destiny. 

Whatever may have been the powers of 
O'Reilly, we think it on the whole clear that 
the laws of Spain were gradually extended 
by him over Louisiana, and afterwards by 
his successors, so that, in the end, but littte 
trace of French legislation remained. La 
Freni^re and Doucet, the only French law- 
yers at the time, had been dispatched by 
O'Reilly, who acknowledges himself, by his 
prodamatiom, the want of advocates in the 
colony. The inhabitants were compelled, 
through necessity, to apply for legal advice 
to the Spanish lawyers that had accompanied 
the expedition. The Supreme Court of Lou- 
isiana have also, on several occasions, arrived 
at the same conclusion. In Beard v. Poy- 
draa, 4 Mariiu's ReporUf Derbigny, J. said, 
this piiblication, (O'Reilly proolamatioii,) 
followed from that moinent by an uninter- 
rupted observance of the Spanish law, has 
been received as an intrcdnction of the 
Spanish cwde in all its parts, and must be 
considered as having repealed the laws for- 
merfy previuling in Louisiana. The court 
afterwjird, in Alalpicae. McKown, 1 Lettm- 
ana lUports, p. 265, declared that the laws 
of Spain having been in force in Louisiana 
need not be proved as facts. The laws of 
Spain, said Judge Martin, when he had laid 
aaide the gown and taken up the pen as the 
historian, became the sole guide of the tri* 
bunals in their decisions. The transition 
was not perceived before it became complete, 
and very little inconvenience rwoUed Uom 
it. 
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It is unneceBsuy to analjsa minataly the 
government of Louisiana at this period. 
The inhabitants were compelled to submit 
with the best grace when abandoned by 
France, and wl^n resistance' would have 
been fruitless. Excepting a fam acts of ty- 
ranny, O'Reilly's goremment was not intol- 
erable. He displayed, on soyie occasions, 
higher and better prtneiplei , but had given 
such offence in general, that on returning to 
Spain, he was prohibited from i^pearing at 
court. Louisiana lost largely during this 
administration, by the emigration of numbers 
oi her best citisens. 

To exhibit the liberality of the Spanish 
colonial policy, it may be remarked, that in 
1778, Mercier's Law,, deux mille quatre cent 
quarante, was prohibited from beinff read in 
in Louisiana, and also Robertson's History of 
America, for which the king thought he had 
just reason. 

When the American revolution, with its 
deeds of high daring and patriotism, had pro- 
gressed, and) Spain, in an endeavor to medi- 
ate, had failed, the CathoUc king prepared 
himsrif for war. GaJvez, governor of Loui- 
siana, with the first intelligence, threw him- 
self upon the British garrison at Baton 
Rouge, and captured it. An American min- 
ister was sent to Madrid to negotiate a favor- 
able treaty for his countrymen, and to obtain 
for them, if possible, t&e free navigation of 
the Mississippi to the sea. The Fr^ich 
minister had previously intimated that the 
exclusive r%ht to the navigation of that riv- 
er would be^a sine qua non on the part of 
Spain, and {pressed by the exigencies of 
afiairs. Congress was at one time (1782) 
disposed to make the concession, and in- 
structed its minister to do so, if a favorable 
treaty could in this way be neffotiated.* 

Spanith Treaty of 1783. — The treaties be- 
tween Groat Bntain, France^ Spain and the 
United Stales, concluded in 17(83, opened the 
navigation ef the Mississippi without res- 
trictions to the United Statw ; ceded the 
Floridas to Spain, and bound^Ml the posses- 
ions of the two oountries by a line eastward 
of the31<^paraller on the Mississippi to the 
Apalachicola river, through the middle ef 
that river to ita junction with the Flint, 
on the Ftint to the head of St. Mary's 
river, down the St. Mary's river to the At- 
lantic. These treaties were soon followed 
l^ embarrassing disputes, ift which the 
Spaniards laid claim to a large tract of eoun- 
try, and an exclusive right to the navigation 
of that portion of the Mississippi which 
passed through their territories, against 
k>th of which claims the United States pro- 
tested. 

Spanish Scheme for Diviiung the Union. — 
It may be remarked that very little, if any, 

*KarbQla. 



interoourie was tolerated by the Spaniaidc^ 
through the Mississippi, with the people of 
the United States. Any attempts to navi- 
gate the river, or to introduce merchandise 
into New Orieans by boate, were rensted, 
and the property seised. About the year 
1787 General Wilkinson^ a revolutionary 
officer, conceived the design of making a set- 
tlement of American families in Louisiana, 
for which he expected to receive some com- 
mercial favors from the Spaniards. Jfe de- 
scended the river to New-Orleans with a. 
small adventure of tobacco and floor, &c., 
and by an artifice, bo worked upon the. fears 
of Miro the governor, that he was disposed 
to listen to the proposal of opening a traffic 
with the pec^le of the Western states. 
Miro flattered himself that a division might 
in this way be insured of the Stetes of the 
American Union, and those westward of the 
Alleghany mountains attached to the inter- 
ests of Spain. His suggestions were favora- 
bly received at Madrid, and the couit^ accord- 
ing to Marbois, consented, in 1788, to cede 
the free navigation of the Mississippi to the^ 
states found^ on the left bank of that river, 
on the condition that they determined to 
form an empire distinct from that of the At- 
lantic stetes. The people of these states, 
however, having ceased to feel the grievances 
they suffered under the articles of American 
confederation, and having passed under the 
admirable federal constitution of 1789, forgot 
their dissensions, and treated every proposi- 
tion of the Spaniards with contempt. 

Freedom of the Mississippi. — m 1790, it 
was again attempted to procure from Spain 
the navigation of the Mississippi for the 
United States, also the island on whidi New- 
Orleans is situated, and the Floridas. For 
these concessions Spain was to be guarantied 
the rest of her possessions in the difficulties 
which threatened her with England. The 
proposition was not assented to, but fivo 
years after the American plenipotentiaries 
signed at St. Lorenzo a treaty stipulation for 
the freedom of the river to their countrymen^ 
and a freedom to use for ten years the city 
of New-Orleans as a depot for their merchan- 
dise. 

CarondoleVs Pht. — Spain had no sooner 
signed the treaty than she began to display 
the utmost regret for her li^rality. Her 
alliance with France, and the position of the 
United Slates, determined her by all means to 
hold on to the territory in Upper Louisiana, 
which she had agreed to cede. In vain were 
oflkers sent on the part of the United States 
to take possession of the poste and settle- 
ments. In vain did the settlers themselves 
protest against the delay. A magnificent 
scheme had been planned, and was in pro- 
gress, the design of which was to prevent 
Louisiana forever from falling into the hands 
of the American ^veaunent,. Hie Baioa 
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de Caroadolet endmTored to Miind General 
Wilkanson on the Bubject, uid to bring him 
€fver to the plan by flatteries and by the most 
liberal oiTeni. Wilkinson dismissed the mes- 
sen^r with an exporession of views little 
iavorable to the success of the project which 
was opened to him. We shall not on this 
occasion indulge ourselves with any reflec- 
tions on the course and character of this 
officer, or pronounce any opinion as to the 
extent of his innocence or blame in these 
transactions.* 

The face of European affairs in May, 
1798, influenced the American people to put 
on their armor. Washington was again ap- 
pointed to the head of the arm^ ; and the 
diflicultiee tldth regard to Loutsiaaa, and 
consequent losses to the government, forced 
i^on all minds the absolute necessity fat the 
acquisition of New-Orleans, whatever might 
be the hazard. 

8ekem69 ftr the Po$$e»9Um of LommmuL — 
Loaisiana indeed occupied an naenviable 
position at this time. She had been aban- 
doned by the French in an evil hour, and 
contrary to her strongest remonstrances. 
Hardly had the cession been made, how- 
ever, when it came to be regarded in France 
with a mortificati<« and regrat wfaidi inorea*- 
ed the more the subject was regarded. So 
strong was this feeUng, that, on the break- 
ing out of hostilities with the Spaniards, 
Mr. Genet, the young and rash minister 
from France to the United States, employed 
himself immediately after his arrival in de- 
vising and carrying out a comjprdiensive 
scheme for the Invasion of Louisiana, with 
troops and arms procured in the United 
States. In vain did General Washington 
oppose the duties of neutrality, and the prin- 
ciples of our government. Mr. Genet ap- 
pealed from the President to the people, and 
though his course was condemned by the 
French government, the Committee of Public 
Safety immediately instructed Mr. Barthele- 
my, the ambassador of the French republic, 
to demand firom Spain the restoration of IjOU- 
isiana. In other respects was the position 
•f Louisiana remarkable. The United States 
had been long regarding with a jealous eye 
the existence of a territory in the hands of a 
foreign power, capable of influencing, and of 
determining and controlling the destiny of 
the immense regions of country embraced in 
the Mississippi valley. A plot had been laid 
too by an American citizen, Blount, then 
governor of Tennessee, the object of which 
was to throw down upon Louisiana, during 
the wars between England and Spain, in 

♦ We have not wttbln reach the memolra of Wil- 
kinson. In the diffleolUes of hi« time, hie condaet 
was often open to mistruat. The qoestioa is a deli- 
cate one, bat Congress, after a hearing, dismissed 
the charges that were bronght against him. On 
•Bolhsr oeossfton ws sImU tm to Uia svbjset. 



1797, through the medium of the western 
waters, lanre numbers of British troops from 
Canada. The plot was discovered, Blount 
degraded by the Senate, and the English 
government exonerated fhmi the charge of 
anyknowledge of his proceedings. 

The eyes of Spain were not closed to the 
diflScuhies of her position ; she could not be 
heedless of the ** warnings*' so often repeat- 
ed, and so full of meaning. Bonaparte had 
by this time assumed the reins c^ govern- 
ment, and he cherished the idea of brinffinff 
back to the parent co un try a province which 
he conceivea had been unnaturally severed 
from her. He conceived too that it was pos- 
sible by this means to restore the ascendency 
which France had in former periods occupied 
in America. The consul entered at once 
up<m negotiations, and woiked upon the 
court of Madrid by his representations ** that 
Louisiana restored to France would be a bul- 
wark for Mexico, and a security for the tran- 
quillity c^ the Gulf.** 

VII.— ^jMMiM Trmty of Cestion.— -On tho 
first of October, 1800, was concluded, be- 
tween the Catholic King and French consul, 
the treaty of Ildefonso, the third article of 
which was, that His Catholic Majesty pro- 
mises and engages to retrocede to the French 
republic, six months after the full and entire 
execution of the conditions therein stipulated 
in relation to the Duke of Parma, the colony 
and province of Louisiana, with the same 
extent that it had in the hands of Spain, and 
that it had when France possessed it, and 
such as it should be after the treaties subse- 
quently entered into between Spain and the 
other powers. The stipulation m relation to 
the Duke of Parma was, that he should be 
put into possession of Tusoany. Another 
stipulation in the treaty provided for a pre- 
ference to Spain, in the event of Louisiana 
passing again out of the hands of France. 

French OovemmAni. — Bonaparte took inn 
mediate steps to enter upon his new posses- 
sion, to establish a ffovcmment over it, and 
to promote, by judicious steps, the health of 
its capital city. General Victor was appoint- 
ed commissioner for accepting the transfer. 
Laossat, the colonial prefect, arrived in Lou- 
isiana, and issued a proclamation denouncing 
the previous separation of the province from 
France as the fruit of a corrupt government, 
an ignominious war, and dishonorable peace. 
** The French still remembered that a portion 
of the inhabitants of Louisiana were their 
descendants, with the same blood running in 
their veins ; but as soon as France, by a pro- 
digiuus succession of triumphs in the late 
revolution, had recovered her own freedom 
and glory, she turned her eyes towards Lou- 
isiana, the retrocession of which signalized 
her first peace.'* The Louisianians prepared 
an address in reply, in which, after a com- 
pliment to their late governors, they declared 
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that the proclainatiMi bad filled the peeple 
with gratrtode for its parental care, and that 
they already felt the happinees of their onion 
with the French republic. The happy seleo- 
tion of some of her most Tirtoous citizens to 
govern them, and her choicest tro(^ to mo- 
tect them, were soch sure pledges of their 
future happiness and prosperity. They of- 
fered in return their love and obedience, and 
would endeavor to prove themselves worthy 
of the title of French citiiens."* 

Everything seemed now prepared for the 
le-estabUshment of French dominion in Lou- 
isiana. The Spanish conmiissioners had 
issued their proclamation, announcing the 
cession, the food-will of their sovereign 
toward the colonists, his ardent desires that 
the privileges of the clergy and of the people, 
and the laws of the province as then admin- 
istered, would be preserved and perpetuated 
by the king of France, and, according to 
to Martin, every one was ready to mount the 
tri-colored cockade, when a vessel from Bor- 
deaux arrived at the Levee, announcing that 
Louisiana had become a part of the United 
States, by an act of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
But we are anticipating. 

Uneatmeu of ike Amerietm People. — Am 
MOOD, as it became known in the United 
States that France had a^ain come into poe- 
•ession of her old province, the greatest 
anxiety and uneasiness were manifested on 
every hand. The West was suddenly in a 
flame. New-Orleans was about to esci^, 
and with one deep and pervading sentiment 
they exclaimed, " The Mississippi is ours. 
Its mouth is the only issue which nature has 
given to our waters. If our liberty be dis- 
puted nothing shall prevent our taking for- 
cible possession. If Couffress refuses us 
effectual protection, we shall adopt the mea- 
sures which our safety requires. No pro- 
tection, no allegiance !'* It was everywhere 
taken for granted that France would entirely 
exclude American citizens from the province, 
and Congress itself, and the President, Mr. 
Jefferson, shared in the general uneasiness.f 

Mr. Monroe was dispatched to Paris. Mr. 
Livingston, the minister there, had already 
displayed some temper upon the rabject, and 
had advised his government to extreme mea^ 
•ures. Hasteii to France, said Mr. Jeffer- 



* We bare followed Martin, but there is another 
version to be fimnd in the pages of Marboia — ** Every 
one will be aatonisbed {Hitt Louis.f p. 907) to learn 
Uiat a people of French descent have received, with- 
otit emotion, and without any apparent interest, a 
French magistrate, who eomea to na accompanied 
by his young and beautifhl brkle, and preceded bv 
the public esteem. Nothing has been able to diminish 
the alarm which his mission causes. His proclama- 
tUms hare been heard by some with sadness, and by 
tiM greater part of the inhabitants with the same in- 
41flerence as the beat of the dram is liatened to 
which announces the escape of a slave, or a side at 
auction.*' 
t Ifabois' Hist. hnU^ p« Ml. 



son to Mr. Monroe, if we esnnot by a piEP> 
chase of the coontrr ensure a perpetoal peace 
and friendship with all nations, then, as war 
cannot be hi distant, it behooves us imme- 
diately to prepare for it. We saw, said m 
memorial of the territory of Missisasipfii, ra 
January, 1808, to Congress — ^wc eaw oar 
trade prospering, our property rising in va- 
lue, and we fehcitated ourselves. A recent 
order of the gover n ment of Louisiana, pro- 
hibiting intercourse between the Louisianiaiis 
and Americans, has embarrassed oor trade, 
and breathes a spirit of enmity to the United 
States. Mr. Monroe was directed to offer 
two millions of dollars for the city of New- 
Orieans, and Mr. Rost, of Pennsylrama, 
proposed in the Senate to place five mfflions 
of hilars at the disposition of the president, 
and to raise fifty thousand men to take poe- 
session of Louisiana by force. 

French Views of Louisiana. — ^Napoleon 
was informed of aH of this. He saw a thick 
cloud impending over France and another 
fifteen years* war with England, as be ex- 

Sressed it, onthe eve ofbreaking out. He pon- 
ered deeply upon the crisis, and summon- 
ed two of his ministers to his side with the 
language with which we opened oar artide. 
With these he consulted, and was advised to 
opposite measures. We should not hesitate, 
said one, to make a sacrifice of that whidi is 
slipping from us. The efforts of France to 
form colonies in America have always been 
fruitless. Commercial establishments are 
better than colonies. '<We must retaiii 
Louisiana," said the other ; ** there does net 
exist on the face of the globe a single port, a 
single city, susceptible of becoming as im- 
portant as New-Orleans. All the productions 
of the West Indies suit Louisiana. If we 
must abandon St. Domingo, Louisiana wiO 
take its place. Attempts have been made 
there to introduce the vine, the olive and the 
mulberry tree, and these experiments have 
but toe well succeeded. If the colony should 
become free, Proven9e and our vineyards 
must prepare for a fearful competition with 
a country new and of boundless extent.** 
Napoleon yielded to the former opinion, and 
Barbe Maibois opened negotiations at once. 
French and Ameriean Negotiatiotu. — Mr. 
Monroe arrived in France. Mr. livingston 
met him with the expression — '* I wish that 
the resolution offered W Mr. Rost in the 
Senate had been adopted. Only force can 
give us New-Orieans." Mr. Livingston 
had no oonfidence in the overtures of M. de 
Marbois. The three negotiators met to- 
gether. Thev deliberate. The question 
came before tnem in every possible point of 
view, and the terms of a treaty sufficiently 
liberal, but indefinite in an important par- 
ticular, was agreed upon at last, and pre- 
sented to the First Consul, who approved 
, it on the spot, with the remarkable w ord i ■ 
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** Let Um LoninunaM know that we 
fejparate from them with reffret, that we 
•tipulate iA their favor ererytoiiiff that thej 
can desire ; and let them, heiea&er, haopy 
in their independence, recollect that they 
have been Frenchmen, and that France in 
ceding them has aecared for then advantagee 
which they could not have obtained mm 
tay European power !'* 

VIIL Purcku^ of LmuMuma by ihs Ameri- 
cant. — The treaty of Paria, 18th April, 
1803, ceded to the United States forever and 
In full aoTereignty, the proTince of Lou- 
isiana, with all Its rights and appurtenances 
in full, and in the same manner as they had 
been ac(^uired by France from the Catholic 
King. Eight stipulations exist in the treaty. 
The first and second provided for the full 
surrender of the province, the third for its 
privileges under the Constitution of the 



United States, the seventh for privileges of 
trade to the province for twelve years to 
French and Spanish vessels. The United 
States agreed to pay sizt^ millions of irnics 
und to disdiarge certain claims of their 
citizens on France. 

Ceremonies qf Delivery. — No sooner had 
the treaty of Paris been signed than a new 
difficulty arose. The King of Spain pro- 
tested against the transfer, and his minister 
at Washington was authorized to declare 
that no alienation of the territoir by France 
could be considered valid after her express 
promise never to alienate to other than 
Spain. Bonaparte had appointed Laussat 
to receive the territory from the Spanish 
government and deliver it over to the 
Americans. The Spanish flag descended 
from its staff in the i>ublic square at New- 
Orleans, and the tri-colored one of the 
French republic ascended in its stead. The 
banner of the French republic, said Mr. 
Laussat, now displayed, and the sound of 
her cannon announced the return of French 
dominion ; but it is only for an instant. I 
am here to deliver possession of the colonr 
to the United SUtes. Wilkinson and Clai- 
borne appeared in New-Orleans on the part 
of the American government. On the 20th 
December the American eagle occupied the 
staff where the tri-colored flag had waved for 
twenty days, and amid the roar of cannon 
and the shouts of the citizens, the province 
passed forever from its allegiance to France. 
A group of the citizens of t£e United States, 
says Martin, who stood on a comer of the 
square, waved their hats in token of respect 
for their country's flag, and a few of them 
greeted it with their voices. No emotion 
was manifested by any other part of the 
crowd. The colonists did not appear to be 
confcious that they were reacning the 
Laiium eedes ubif^ta quieUt oeteniunL Mar- 
bois relates a beautiful incident here, strik- 
i(Qgly illustrative of the anthmiadic patnot* 



ism of the French. When the Frendi 
colors were lowered and received in the 

ms of the French who had guarded them, 
their regrets vrere openly expressed, and to 
render a last homage to this token, which 
was no longer that of the sovereignty of the 
country, the sergeant-major wrapped it 
round him as a scarf, and after traversing 
the city, proceeded toward the house of the 
French Commissioner. The little troop 
accompanied him ; they were saluted in 
passing before the lines of the Americans, 
who presented arms to them, and they 
finally delivered the banner into the hands of 
Laussat.* 

Atnbiguiiy in the 7V«i*y.— The treaty of 
cession left the boundaries of Louisiana in 
some ambiguity in consequence of the great 
difficulty in coming to correct conclusions 
as to where the province might be con- 
ceived to terminate on the east and west and 
north-west. Marbois predicted that diffi- 
culties would arise out of the ambiguity, and 
warned the other negotiators ; but no 
method of obviating them could present 
itself. The fear of opposition on the part 
of Spain prevented the court of Madrid from 
being consulted ; and indeed the pressing 
exigencies of the time did not admit of delay 
for such consultation. Napoleon thought 
the ambiguity proper enough, and that it 
would have been good policy to have placed 
one in that part of the treaty, whether it 
existed there or not. The prediction of 
M. de Marbois was verified. We all recol- 
lect the embarrassing questions which were 
affitated in the diplomatic corres|K>ndence of 
Mr. Adams and Don Louis de Onis, in 181 9» 
on this very subject of conflicting American 
and Spanish boundaries, and the resulting 
treaty which transferred to us Florida, and 
fixed the Sabine as our western boundary. 
The course of Mr. Adams in this particular 
has been so much mixed up vrith politics, 
that we decline discussing it. 

Ofpoeition of Spain. — ^The Spanish court 
were not informed of the proceedings in 
relation to Louisiana until the treaty was 
concluded, which, as we remarked before, 
gave great and perhaps Just offence. For 
upwaras of a year it was regarded vrith 
sullen dissarisfoetion ; and it was not untQ 
February, 1804, that the Spanish minister 
gave notice to Mr. Pinckney that the be^ 
nevolenoe and friendship of Spain toward the 
United States, had overcome her opposition. 

AaUm of Congreee.^hi the meanwhile aU 
was not quieted at home. Mr. Jefferson 
called together Congress earlier than usual, 
and submitted the compact for their con- 
firmation. AU the bitterness of party was at 
once enkindled. It was denied in the 
Senate that the constitution permitted the 
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•cqnurition of f<ir«igii territory, and moM 
particularly without the consent of it« 
mhabitanta. It waa cUtJuod in the Hotta« 
that ihe indemnity waa at all reasonable or 
just. But the administration waa in too 
powerful a majority to render opposition 
other than futile in the extreme. 

IX. Territorial GoverHment of Louimma.'--' 
The first act of Governor Claiborne was te 
settle the iudiciary system of the territory, 
which he did by establiehing a court of pleas, 
consisting of seven justices. 

The act of Congress, 20th March, 1804, 
established the territonal government. 
Louisiana was divided into two sections, of 
which that which now constitutes the state 
of the same name waa to be known as the 
Territory of Orleans. The act provided for 
a governor, appointed for three years, unless 
aooner removed by the president ; a secretary 
for four years ; a legislative council of thir- 
teen fre^olders ; a judiciaiy, aoeording to 
the regulat io ns of the legislative council, but 
to be appointed bv the president. 

The period which elapsed between the 
act of Congress of 1804 and the one of 
March Sd, 1805, which set up another tei- 
zitorial government of Louisiana, was one 
of dissatisfaction and uneasiness to the 
people of that section. They compiaiaed of 
Ihe governor, that he was unacquainted 
with their language, their laws and their 
interests, that he exhibited favor only to 
those of his own eountiy, that the English 
language was attempted to be set up in all 
judicial proceedings, that the division of the 
country postponed almost indefinitely the 
prospect of its becoming a state, and Uiat it 
suffered greatly from the want of a circ«- 
lating medium. The citizens held a meet- 
ing in the city, and unanimously resolved 
upon memorializing Congress in relatiMi to 
their grievances. The council, as es- 
tablished in the meanwhile, passed several 
acts bearing up<m the proper organization of 
the territory, dividing it into twelve eountles, 
with inferior courts in each, instituting the 
piodes of procedure, defining crimes, etc., 
according to the common law, fthftrtering the 
cit^, andestablishing (but only on paper) a 
university. The council also appointed a 
conmiittee to prepare a civil and crimmal 
code, with the aid of two professional gentle- 
men, whose remuneration was fixed by law. 

Territorial GotemmttU of 1806. — The 
effect of the dissatisfaction m New-Orleans 
produced the territorial act of 1805, by which 
Congress set up a government in Louis- 
iana similar to that of the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory, and provided for its admission into 
the Union as a state as soon as 60,000 
inhabitanU could be afforded. This act gave 
to the people the election of a legislature, and 
to the legislature the election of a legisla- 
tiTe council, or upper hoiae. In these the 



proper^ qualificatMa was insisted en. Hie 
Dfst acts of this new legislative body were 
the adoption of the bla^ code, or code mmr^ 
for the government of slaves, and the 
appointment of two lawyers, Mesers. Lielel 
and Brown, to prepare a civil code, baaed 
upon the former laws of the country. 

Burr' 9 Plot— ^Having settled these potnt% 
Louisiana prepared to meet the position e# 
things which was forced upon her in rda- 
tion to Spain, and in the antiettee which 
arose in relation to boundaries, and the 
opposing claims of the two natfons, it ie 
lutely ttot hostilities would have occvned, 
had not the intimation of a vaat acheoM cm 
foot for the separation of the western 
country firom the Union, at the head of 
which« it was said, was Col. Burr, inflnenced 
Gen. Wilkinson and the Americana to cooh 
promise matters with the Spaniards, and 
concentrate everything to meet the antici- 
pated danger. The reports whidi reached 
Louisiana each day in relation to thie plot 
were alarming ; military preparati<ms weie 
being turged on all sides, and Burr himse^ 
after a reward offered for his arrest, was 
taken at Fort Stoddard, and c^nnr^ed to 
Richmond. 

(M Ciml Code of 1808.— Messrs. Moreao, 
lislet and Brown reported to the legislatnie 
of 1806 a civil code for the eovernment of 
the territory, which was adopted, and is 
known as the old civil code. It purported 
to be a digeet of the civil laws then in foice^ 
with such alterations and amendmente aa 
were neceseary to the present form of gov- 
ernment. The compilers did not refot 
solely to the Spanish colonial law, the par> 
tides and the recopilacion, but drew lar^y 
upon the code Napoleon, the frt^t^ of whichi 
inferior in many respects to the code itself, 
having only at that time come to hand. 
This digest, a volmne of 500 pages, was 
printed in French and English, divided into 
fhree books on persons, on things, on the 
acquisition of things ; including sabdivisioof 
of titles, chapters and articles. It forme 
the. basis of the present civil code .of 
Louisiana, and is to a large extent identical 
with it. The digest repealed only all laws 
irreconcileable with it, and therefore did not 
set up a new and independent system ot 
jurisprudence, which Judge Martin much 
regrets, but only furnishes an ^ incomplete 
digest of existing statutes, which still re> 
tamed dieir empire, and threw out thus a 
decoy instead of a beacon to the people." 

ImperfeetionM of the Law. — ^The jurie- 
prudenoe in Louisiana at this period pre- 
sented a singular jumble of various and in 
many respects opposing syatems, scarcely, 
if at all, narmomsed in their important par- 
ticulars, or perhaps understood by legisla* 
tors, lawyers or people, The Fuero Viejo^ 
Fueio Juesgo, Farttdas, Receptlaoioii«% 
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l^efl do liM Indiai, A'eeofdados and Royal 
3ckedules, being U]ir^>«al6d, and of course 
in effect were yet not to be foond eoraplele 
ia a single library ; and of some of the laws, 
according to Mutin, there was not a copy 
in the territory. The Spanish commeBtators 
npon these were relied upon, the Roman 
•ml law, and the works of PothieT, D* Agues- 
pean, Demoulin, elo. The trial by jury, 
too, was lamentably deficient, and cTen 
lidiciilous ; the arguments of counsel on 
«ne side or the other being in a kaguage 
which the jurors did not understand. 

Spanish DifficnlHes. — The conflicting 
etaims of the United States and Spain to 
the strip of territory east of the Mississippi 
River, and south of the parallel 81^ to the 
Perdido River, being upward of two hundred 
and fifty miles in length and fifty in breadth, 
were brought to something like a crisis in 
1810, by the inhabitants seizing upon the 
Spanish post at Baton Rouffe, holding a 
convention at St. Francisville, declaring 
their independence and setting up a con- 
stitution ; and by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, taking possession 
6f the territory The event was peaceable, 
and the parishes of Feliciana, East Baton 
Rouge, St. Helena, St. Tanunany, Biloxi 
and Pascagonia, were soon after established. 
On the 11th February, 1811, an act of 
Congress was passed to enable the in- 
liabitants of Louisiana to form a constitution 
and state government, if the same should be 
the desire of the people, signified by the 
calling of a convention. This body being 
ealled, assembled in November, at New- 
Orleans, and prepared and unanimously 
•igned a constitution, based upon that of 
Kentucky, on the S2d of January, 1812. 

X. State of Louisiana, — The constitution 
of 1812 remained the organic law of the 
state until the present year, but as it is now 
superseded* we shall defer any comments 
upon its provisions until, in future sheets of 
our article, it will be appropriate to compare 
and contrast the two systems of law. We 
also postpone to the same place the con- 
sideration of the judiciary system at that 
time established. 

War of 1812. — The share which Louisi- 
ana took in the English and American war 
of 1812, thoagb signalized in history, is so 
familiar that it will detain us but a moment. 
Wilkinson took possession of the country 
west of the Perdido River, then in the occu- 
pation of Spain. The English colonel, Nich- 
ols, arrived at Pensacola, and made procla- 
mation to all Englishmen, Spaniaras and 
Frenchmen, to join his standard and resist 
^e encroachments of the United States. To 
the petiple of Kentucky this ridiculous officer 

* The new Constitution of 1845 Is abont to go by 
the board, and we are to have another one of 1609. 



proposed shsrikl* terms. To the private^ 
Lantte and his followers, at Barrataria, he 
was most prodml in his offers. The over- 
tares, says Marbois, were rejected wKh in- 
dignation, and the men who saw no degrada- 
tion in enriehing themselves by plunder, had 
a horror of treason. The course of Qeneral 
Jackson in relation to the Spaniards and Eng- 
lish at Pensacola is famiKar to all. 

BatUe of New- Or leans. -^kn attack upon 
New-Orleans was every moment expected; 
the most extraordinary preparations were 
bein^ made to raise forces, and provide forti- 
fications and armaments to meet the impend- 
ing dinger. The city was all excitement. 
^ The people were preparing for battle as if 
for a party of pleasure/' says the historian : 
** the streets resounded with martial airs, the 
several corps of militia were constantly exer> 
oisiog ; every bosom ^owed with the feeK 
iogs of national honor.^ The West was pooi^ 
ing dovni upon the city — martial law was 
proclaimed.* The baUle of New-Orleans, of 
8th Janoary, 1815, was foa^ht and won to 
the high honor of the American peonle, and 
the lasting laurels ef the great man who com- 
manded, and who, whatever his faults, is 
becoming every day more and more honored 
in the memory of his gratehil and admiring 
oouDtrymen. 

Rapid Adoaneu of LouisiaauL'^The history 
of Louisiana, since she has become a statey 
and been incorporated in the Federal Uoion^ 
has yet to be written. The uninterrupted 
prevalence of peace in our couatry takes 
away from this chapter those lively featorea 
which characterize anterior periods. The 
records of revolution, of changing dynasties 
of deeds of arms and high renown, are not 
presented here, and, perhaps, to the avidity 
of general readers, tne whole is a bopelea 
blank. But to those seeking higher views of 
individual good and national destiny, the on- 
ward march of the arts of peace, the extraor^ 
dioary development of industrial resources, 
the unmatched augmentation of population 
and wealth, the erection of an opulent state, 
with laws, government and order, in a former 
French and Spanish province, are events woi> 
thy of the highest efforts of the historian, re- 
plete with interest, and deserving of careful 
study. 

In the remaining sheets of our article, we 
shall be confined almost wholly to the ex* 

* General Jackson ordered— 

.1. Every individual entering the cltyshaU report 
himself at the attomey-generu's office, and on lUiore 
be arrested and held (br examination. 

9. None shall be permitted to leave the city or 
bayon St. John without soeh a passport, or that of 
the commodore. 

8. No vessel, boat, or craft shall leave the city or 
bayou St. J^n without such a passport, or that of 
the oonUDodore. 

i. The lamps in the city to be extinguished at nins 
o*clock, after which every person found in the 
streets, or out of his usual place of residence, with- 
out a pass or the countersign, to be apprehended as 
a spy and held for examination. 
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•mioAtioa of the eoMtititioiMl Md bgd Mt> 
tory of tho Hate, not lo muob, pevhapt, for 
the advaBtage of iu iobabitaata m for tboae 
abroad, who, we believe, are not jet clearly 
inlbriDed upon the aabieot. lo foot, we hare 
it on the authority of Judfo Porter, a diatiii- 
spiahed jurist of oar titier ttate, that he haa 
diaoovered, in Alabama etpeoiaUj, a proTail- 
ing opinion that the law of Loniiiaaa it alone 
the corpus jurU ciptlu, and that even the eru- 
dite author of law atodiea haa cooynltted the 
tame error.* 

Code N(dr, or Black Cod<.— We have al- 
luded to the old civil oode of 1808, and ex- 
preated onr views upon it. This, with the 
exception of the digest of O'Reilly, and the 
code for the government of the blacks, or 
oode noir, was the first codified body of 
laws in Louisiana. The black code was 
adopted in 1806, and haa received frequent 
amendments almost np to the present day. 
Host of the harshness of its orioinal charac- 
ter has been taken away, and although in 
some points still defective and requiring 
legislative reform, we will venture to say, 
that in no slave state can there be fonnd a 
svstem of law for the government of this 
dass, more fair, equitable and humane, and 
tenderiy regardful of the rights of those 
whom nature has decreed shall be inferior, 
subservient and ruled. If sick and disabled, 
or old, the act of 1806 provides that they 
shall be maintained by their owners, under 
a penalty. If well and not amply supported, 
a justice shall supply the dencien<^ at the 
cost of the master. But these are vain laws ; 
for who has ever heard, except, perhaps, a 
northern abolitionist, of a negro suffering 
from old age or want ? The 16th and 17th 
sections ofthe same act provide even for the 
most minute injuries inflicted upon slaves 
beyond moderate and reasonable chastise- 
ment. Their hours of rest and meals, and 
their clothing are regulated ; Sundays are 
to be theirs : if old or disabled, they cannot 
be sold from their families, and the mother 
cannot be separated from her young children. 
The code noir applies also to free negroes. 
This class are especially favored. They 
have served the state on some occasions in 
time of peril, and have been rewarded. It 
was only the other day that the present le- 
gislature granted a pension to two veterans 
of this class. Mr. Marigny, who stood up 
in the State Convention of 1845 for the 
rights of these people, went back, in me- 
mory, to the good old days '* when slaves 
were allowed to assemble and enjoy them- 
selves every Sunday in such games as they 
pleased ;'' which was justified by the king's 
commissioner, by reading to Jean Paul La> 
nusse, a passage of sacred history, where it 
was laid down that St. Madeline, tired a^id 

* Oommereial RsYiew, yol. i. No. iv., p. S78. 



wmrf from tix dayf* labor, tppHed to tfi# 
Lord for the privilefe of dancing on 8and&x> 
and he graated it. It would appear that oar 
town council now are not quite so accommo- 
dating ! Mr. Marignj's speech is 1^11 of al- 
lusions to the public services of the free 



New CivU Code of 18S5.— In 1825 the new- 
civil code prepared b^ order of the legislature, 
was enfoiced in Lomsiana. Experience had 
shown, says the Law Journal, that the old 
civil oode had omitted to provide for cases of 
frequent ooourrenee, and diat some of he 
provisions, borrowed chiefly firom the Spamah 
law, were not in harmony with the sfnrit of 
the time, and required amendment. Messrs. 
Livingston, DeriHgny, and Moreau Lislc^ 
were chained with the performance of this 
duty, and it would certainly have been diffi- 
cult to select three individuals more compe- 
tent. This code is still in force, with the 
amendments to it, and with a vast number of 
decisions of the court, explaining and appl^* 
ing it. We have read in connection with it, 
a htUe book published m 1840, by Mr. Eyma, 
examining the doctrines of succession byfdie 
lights of forei^ jurists ; and it is understood 
t^ a new edition of the code, vrith notes bj 
that able lawyer Mr. Maxureau, taken from 
the experience of a long and distinguished 
practice at the bar, wiU soon be pres«ited to 
the public.t The civil code is embraced in 
a volume of some 600 pages, published ia 
French and English. It is also said to be 
the intention of the present legislature to 
modify and change the oode in many im- 
portant particulars, in order to suit tho state 
of things under the new constitution. This 
is a (felicate undertaking, and will be no 
doubt effected, with a full sense of ita respoat- 
sibility. We are always suspicious of change, 
though admitting the present code deficient 
in many particulars. The Supreme Court 
declared in Flower v. Griffith, that it does 
not repeal such parts of the old code as are 
not retained in it ; and in Ellis v. Prevost, 13 
Louisiana Reports, 237, expressed broadly 
their opinion of the work : — " Our codes 
were prepared by lawyers, who mixed with 
the positive legislation definitions seldom ac- 
curate, and points of doctrine always unne- 
necessary : nrom this circumstance, as weQ 
as from the inherent difiiculty of the subject, 
the positive provicions of our code are often 
at variance with the theoretical part, whi^ 
it was intended to elucidate.'* 

The Code of Prachce^-^The present cods 
of practice went into operation in September> 
1825, and repeals all former rules of practioi* 
With reference to these former rules, it msy 



♦ Reports of Convention, p. Ml, 

t We have heard it mmoredthat Jndfe Martin tad 
Mr. Grainer have in preparattoaa new sdMoa of Iks 
Code. 
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be wen to obMrve tliat they aie to be fomd 
in the acts of Aasembly, 1805 and 1818, 
2 Martin's Digest, and in the pleadings of the 
French and Spanish lawyers, particularly in 
the Curia Felipica, a work in two Tolumes, 
by Juan de Hevia Bolanoe, an edition of 
which, printed at Madrid in 1826, is before 
110. The first Yohune is divided into five 
partsy and the second into three, discussing 
minutely the organization of courts, and con- 
duction of suits. Of the present code of 
practice some complaint is made. It was 
constructed by the same jurists as the civil 
code. As a system of pleading, it is lament- 
ably deficient, in the opinion of almost all 
parties ; and frequent amendments have been 
made to it without altogether carina the evil. 
Composed, says the Law JoumaC without 
suj£cient knowledge of the theoretical prin- 
ciples of practice, and with very inadequate 
acquaintance with the practical difficulties 
which occur in the administration of the law, 
it has been the source of much error and em- 
barrassment. There have been several edi- 
tions of this code, a small volume in itself, 
published, with copious references to ad- 
judged cases, and a new one seems now to 
be required by the bar, with such additi<ms 
and amendments as are required to meet the 
advance of legislation in the state. 

The Roman, French, and Spanish law was 
abolibhed in Louisiana in 1838. The Su- 
preme Court explained the act in BelFs case, 
13 L. R. 198, by declaring that it applied 
only to the positive, written or Spanish laws 
of those nations and of this state, which 
opinion has been somewhat critioised.* 

Jturispntdencg of Loumana. — ^We are na^ 
turally led to ask the particular complexion 
of the two codes we have been discussinff, 
and to what extent tbey are felt in the infi- 
nite variety of cases which arise in the state 1 
How far are the civil and the oommon law ad- 
mitted in their elements 1 Do the codes con- 
stitute the whole body of the laws of Louisi- 
ana, or how much of themi We shall in- 
dulge a few remarks here. 

In former pages it was shown how multi- 
farious are the sources of the laws of Loui- 
siana. Rome, Spain and France, have all 
contributed from their best repositories to 
the completion of her system, and the most 
distinguished minds which have been felt in 
the jurisprudence of Europe are acknow- 
ledged here with scarcely less authority. 
Any one who has studied the reports of the 
Supreme Court of the state, will have dis- 
covered this upon almost every page. The 
celebrated Batture case is most stronvly in 
point, a case which called into action m the 
energies, and developed all the resources of 
the bar, and was argued and adjudged al- 
most upon the same principles and in the 



* Looisiaiia Law Jonntal, voL i. No. iv., p. 150. 



same manner as it would have been in a 
court sitting upon the banks of the Tiber, at 
Madrid, or m Paris. The laws of Louisiana 
have but little in common with those of 
Enffland, except so far as enlightened reason 
and experience may have brought two great 
systems, the civil and the common law, to 
similar results. In many respects the prin- 
ciples of correct jurisprudence are universal, 
and the jealousy which has existed between 
the common and civil lawyers has little to 
sustain it that is at all commendable. Both 
are great and wonderful systems which they 
chensh ; both have upon their sides a vene- 
rated antiquity, and the influences of names 
so high and holy that we dare not approach 
their presence without some emotions of 
awe. Both «rstems have their perfections 
and their defiaenoies, their points of contrast 
favorable and unfavorable ; and it has ap- 
peared to us, the more we have reflected, 
that, upon the soil of Louisiana, more than 
any place else in the whole worid, is to be 
feund the spot where the problem of juris- 
prudence can be solved with most advantare^ 
and where can be elaborated, from the joint 
wisdom and perfection of the common and 
the civil law, a new and a better system than 
either, and one which cannot but shed a 
broad influence upon the whole body of 
American law. We see this work already 
going on, and it only needs a careful hand 
and an enlightened judgment to complete it 
ultimately by a process so gradual as almost 
to be un^lt. Even now we have the com- 
m<Hi law pure and unmixed in the whole of 
our criminal proceedings, and the trial by 
jury and the Habeas Corvui, those bulwarks 
of liberty, have lost nothing by their juxta- 
position with Roman institutes. In the 
rules of evidence, we follow the wise princi- 
ples of the common law, and commercial ju- 
risprudence in Louisiana is what it is with 
slight modifications all over the Union and in 
England, and what it should be all the world 
over ; for, as Lord Mansfield expressed it, 
*« among all men and in all times the laws 
of commerce are one and immutable." The 
work of amalgamation must go on with the 
elements at work which are presented in the 
state. We have among us able civil lawyers, 
educated in Europe, and enlightened advo- 
cates from all the states of the Union have 
been crowding in upon us, flattered by a pros- 
pect which, though bright, cannot be con- 
ceived as ample enough to gratify them alL 
Minds so differently ^ucat^, brought into 
collision, must develop intermediate results, 
and the compromises and amalgamations of 
which we have already spoken. We recol^ 
lect that the late Mr. Legare, who was 
scarcely less eminent as a common lawyer, 
than as a profound civilian, entertained views 
similar to our own He cherished fondly the 
idea of harmonizing rival systems which he 
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▼eBcmtod, fjiaiipatiiig the j<n1»miae of tknr 
adherents, and deTeLping for America, out 
of the great procoM, a legal pdky infinitely 
Kigher than that of any other nation* on 
eaith. But Mr. Legare fell into an nntknely 
grave ; and his great idea, which was to 
•ome extent to hare been exhibited in his 
contemplated edition of Heineecius, willconr 
ttnue to influence minds equal to his own. 
The late Judge Story declared that the juris- 
prudence of Louisiana presenfes the most 
valuable means of improTing the science of 
the common law. *< I have always read the 
Louisiana Reports," said Judge Kent, ** as 
last as they appeared, and considered them the 
most learned and interesting decisions in the 
United States."* 

Doctrine of Codu. — ^The fgcperiment of 
a code of laws has not succeeded so weH in 
Louisiana, we think, as to make it a source of 
emulation on the part of those states of our 
Union which have not fidlen into the idea. 
The theory of codification is beautiful enough, 
but always carries ak>ng with it an air of mi>- 
practicability. It supposes jurisprudence to 
Mave arrived or to be able to arrive at perfiM^ 
tion, at some one point where the code fixes 
it. If this be not so^ why take the infinite 
pains to elaborate a code when a slight modi- 
fication of society, a new phasis, a new insti- 
tution growing up, a new interest in a few 
weeks or months, will demand coRespooding 
changes, however slight, yet changes in the 
law which is to be applied to them. Fix 
society, and you may fix the law. The me- 
taphysician, John Locke, abttracted a consti- 
tution for tke ancient colony of Carolina, wfaieh 
was to be unchangeable, because perfect ; 
and this whole constitution was so visionary, 
that hardly a trace of it remained in tbe co. 



* The following is a list of the statatorv works and 
Itgal reports now used in the state (1846) :— 
Martin's Reports of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court, conunencing in 1809 

—old series 13 volumes. 

Martin's New Series, commencing 1823 8 " 
Miller's Louisiana Reports, commenc- 
ing 1830 6 «« 

Carry's Looisiaoa Reports, oommene- 

ingl833 14 " 

Robinson's Louisiana Reports, com- 
mencing 184! •.. 11 « 

Benjamin and Slidell's Digest of the 
Decisions of the Supreme Court to 

1840 1 " 

P. J. Deslix's Supplement to do. to date 1 ** 
Christie's Digest of the Supreme Court, 

published about 1835 1 " 

Denlix's Analytical Index of all the Deci- 
sions of Supreme Court, 1846 1 ** 

Harrison's Condensed Reports 4 *' 

Moreau Lislet's Digest of the Statutes 

ofLouislanaupto 1828 S " 

Martin's Digest of the Statutes of Louis- 
iana up to 1816 S " 

BuUard and Curry's Digest of the Stat- 
utes of Louisiana up to 1841 1 " 

Robinson's Penal Law of Louisiana. . 1 " 

64 " 



bay m twaaty y«an. Awajr with yiNB 
ever-changing codes — an absurdity in tenns ! 



Our codes have proved themselves to be i 
Every session of the legislature has altered 
or amended them. Hundreds and hundreds 
of judicial determinations have been required 
to explain them, and extensive amendneotB 
are even now contemplated. What, tliea, 
have we gained 1 Is our law any elearei^ 
and more certain and fixed than it is in odier 
states 1 Are legal proceedings lees coetly 
and less dilatory 1 Have we done away 
with the reporters and their ponderoos vo> 
limies of decisions 1 None of all this. We 
have not advanced anything in these particn- 
lars, if it be admitted, and we are disposed t« 
admit, that we have not fiUlen anything be- 
hind. In the matter of pleading, we have, 
perhaps, gained something in simplicity of 
process, for this is as fiu> removed from eom* 
plication with us as anything can be ; but 
then how many judicial decisions, even upon 
these points? We have no partialities for 
codes from what we have seen of them ia 
this and in other states of the Union ; nor, 
however, any great aversion to their use. If 
we must have them, let us understand what 
they are, and not cherish any idea of political 
perfection, which they clearly do not possess. 
They are modes of law with advantages 
and disadvantages ; and living in a state 
where they exist, we would have them im- 
proved, aa &r as possible, just as we would 
have the law improved in eveiy state even 
where a code was never thought of, and 
where, if we lived, we should certainly not 
be in fiivorof its introduction. 

We have in past sheets exhibited how it 
happened that coidifioation forced itself upon 
Louisiana, and how we think it could not 
well have been otherwise. All the parent 
systems of her youth were based upon thb 
model, and when she passed into the hands 
of the United States, it was necessary to 
know what her laws were, so as to know 
what they should be under the new aspect of 
things. This gave rise to the old codes, and 
the new are but modifications and improve- 
m^ts of them. Mr. Livingston, who played 
a large part in the compilation, a profound 
and enlightened jurist, entertained notions of 
their posable perfection, which abnost made 
him an enthusiast in the cause. His labors 
we nuiy applaud and admire, though hesita- 
ting to agree with him in his conclusions. 
By act of Assembly of Louisiana in 1820, it 
was resolved that some person learned in the 
law be appointed to prepare for consideration 
a code of criminal law for the state. Mr. 
Livingston received the appointment, and 
on the 21st March, 1822, presented his sys- 
tem of penal law, a volume of eight hundred 
pages, which was approved and published at 
the public expense. We say approved, be- 
cause nothing more was ever done in the 
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and the code nmami now in the State 
House, and in private libraries never con- 
sulted, except in merely speculative matters. 
Little probability is there for its ad<mtion in 
the future, since the prejudice in favor of 
eodes is rapidly on the decline in the state. 
Mr. Ldvingston made a great book, but one of 
little practical ntiHty. It consists of five di- 
visions — a code of crimes and punishments, 
a code of procedure, a code of evidence, a 
code of reform and prison discipline, a book 
of definitions, dee., ic. In the undertaking, 
Mr. Hoffman* has said he has shown hims^ 
a philosophical legislator, possessed of all 
the capabilities of Uie late Jeremy Bentham, 
but without any of his obieotionable peculiar 
titles, together with all the wisdom of Mon- 
tesquieu, and the aniinating and ennobling 
philanthropy of Beccaria. Mr. Livingston's 
labors were highly applauded in Europe, and 
the Emperor Nicholas of Russia thought 
proper to open a correspondence with mm 
m 1826 on the subject. Eminently suocess- 
Ihl in these undeitakings, which had placed 
him at the head of the school of modem re- 
lormers and of philosophical digesters or oo- 
difiers, he prepared voluntarily, as we pre- 
sume, a veiy elaborate and admirable system 
of penal law for* the United States of Ame- 
rica, which was presented to the national le- 
gislature, and by order of that body printed 
and published at Washington, in 1828, in one 
▼olunie, folio. It eonsirts of three codes or 
boc^s, vis. : of crimes and punishments, of 
procedure in criminal cases, and of prison 
discipline, to which is added a book of defi- 
nitions of all the technical words used by him 
in the foregoing codee.f 



* Lenl OnUlnes, p. 430. 

t Homnan's Legal Study, vol. 1., p. 440. 

It cannot be donbted that, were codlflcation desir- 
able, America woold present a One field tbr its exer- 
eise. Our laws are at best bat in a nascent state, 
and are tbos more snsceptible of being thrown into 
fbrm than they wonld be at a more advanced period. 
Several states have been induced to revise and codify 
their laws, in particular Massachosetts and New- 
Tork, the last named having innovated with the 
boldest strokes upon the common law, and struck, 
as it were, at its very heart. This change was in a 
■leasure brought about by the labors of a Mr. Samp- 
son of that state, who devoted himself with unspar- 
ing zeal and earnestness to the great reform. Mr. 
Sampson published a volume on the subject in 16S0, 
eontaininff, among other things, a series of letters 
upon codification, which passed between himself. Dr. 
Cooper, and Gov. Wilson, of South Carolina, Charles 
Watts, Esq., of New-Orleans, and Judge Workman, 
of Louisiana. The attention of South Carolina was 
called to the subject of Codes in 1827. Mr. Grimke, 
a most eminent leader of the bar there, published an 
address in advocacy of the refbrm, which was fbi- 
lowed by an able speech In the Senate of that state, 
by the Hon. John Lide Wilson, and by an elaborate 
report on the part of that body, but nothing fkrther 
was done. Among the law tracts of Lord Bacon, 
there is one proposing to eompile and amend the 
laws, which, it is said, had he nnderuken and ex- 
ecuted, would have placed him above his rival Coke, 
as a lawyer. Jeremy Bentham has been looked 
upon as the great high-priest of codlflcation. On 
the eoatiiient of Europe, tliess systems have been 

28 



Supreme Court <^ Lomiiiana. — Befinre 
completing our sketch of the jurisprudence of 
the State of Louisiana, it will be necessaiy 
to indulge some reflections upon its highest 
judicial tribunal — the Supreme Court. This 
was substituted in 1813, in place of the old 
sup«rior court established in 1805. The su- 
perior court consisted of three judges, either 
one of whom constituted a quorum fi^r busi- 
ness, on which account it is said to have had 
little influence in the development of the laws 
of Loniriana. The reports of its decisions, 
by Judge Martin, are highly esteemed. The 
Supreme Court of Louisiana was organized 
in 1813, and had appellate jurisdiction only, 
and that in no other than civil cases. The 
new constitution, as we shall see hereafter, 
has essentially changed its organization. 
The first three judges of the Supreme Court 
were Dominick A. Hall, George Matthews, 
and Pierre Deibigny. Hall soon resigned, 
discovering his knowledge of civil law too 
limited for the office, and his place the year 
after (1815) was filled by Judge Martin. 
These jurists were all eminent in their way ; 
of Martin we have already spoken ; Der- 
bigny, it is said, <* united with all the learn- 
ing and science requisite to place him in the 
first rank of jurists, the sterling integrity and 
unsullied honor which made nim an orna- 
ment of the bendi ;'* Matthews was a most 
excellent man, characterised by the sincerest 
rectitude and k>ve of justice. 

Judge Deriiigny resigned his seat in 1820, 
in favor of Judge Porter. This latter jurist, 
during the fourteen years of his administra- 
tion, attained a most brilliant aud enviable 
reputation. Hewas learned, comprehensive, 
deep, powerful in argument and illustration, 
impurtial, clear and convincing ; some of his 
opinions are referred to as masterly produc- 
tions.* Heniy A. Bullard was appointed in 
1884, in place of Judge Porter, resigned \ and 
Heniy Carieton, in 1837, in place of JudM 
Matthews, deceased. In 1839, Messrs. Bul- 



extensively admitted flrom the Code Jnstlnian, of 
Rome, through the codes civil, penal, commercial, 
and practical of Spain, France, Pmasla, Austria, 
Rnssia, and Sweden. The code controversy has 
been agitated for many years In Europe, and result- 
ed in distinct orders or classes of Jurists, In view of 
it. Mr. HoflPknan classes them into the Practleal 
School, the Philosophical School, the Historical and 
the Legistic, all battling for their various views. 
We should rather, in view of all the difflcultles of 
the subject, agree with Chanoelor Kent, that there 
is a peculiar and inherent dUBoulty in the applica- 
tion of the new and dazxling theory of codiflcation 
to such intricate doctrines which lie wrapped up In 
principles and refinements remote fVom the ordinary 
speculations of mankind : and that no system of 
law can be rendered flree from such imperfections, 
and the extent of them will necessarily bo enlarged 
and the danger greatly Increased, when there have 
been entire and radical Innovations made apon the 
settled modifleatlons of property, disturbing to their 
very foundations the usages and analogies of exist- 
ing institutions.— 4 Kent. Com. 359. 

* See Louisiana Law Journal, No. Iv. Art. Sup. 
Court. 
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fatrd and Carfeton refigfied, and wne re- 
{Jaced by Hon. P. A. RO0I and Geofge 
Etutis, who also resigned the following year, 
and G. Strawbridge and A. Morphy were ap- 
pointed in their stead, the foimer consmittng 
only to serre temporarily. In 1840 Ihi 
jndffes of the Supreme Conrt were increased 
to five — ^Martin, chief justice ; associates, 
Bollard, Morphy« Simon and Garland. In 
1846, the re-organizatfon oftbe oonrt^ under 
the new constitution was effootad — Hon. 
George Eustis, chief justice; associates. 
King, Rest, and Slidell. Two of them are 
well-tried iuriste, and we have it on high 
anthority that it is impowible to peruse many 
of their decisions withoot admiring the sa- 
gacity as well as comprehensiTe knowledge of 
our legislation which they display. The 
other two cany to the ben^ a high standing 
acquired in the profession.* 

The CUy of New Orteaiw.— The diarter of 
this now opulent corporation was granted 
in 1805. For^ years only have paaaed in 
(he history of New-Orleans, and from a popu- 
Is^ion of six thousand souls it has attained 
already one hundred and fifty thousand, and 
is pressing on in a ratio amasing and almost 
incredible. What New-Orieans wiU be we 
can only conjecture. It is alfeady great. 
Standing on the heights oftbe Allefffaany, 
and looking westward to the Rocky Moan- 
tains — tracing the mifhty waters of the 
Ohio, the Missouri, the Mississippi, the Ten- 
nessee, and the Arkansas— standing on the 
Gulf coast, as tiie waters of Texas and Mexico 
roll into it and mingle themselres with those 
of the Northwest and the West, and marlfi- 
ing at the moment a city seated, as it were, in 
the lap of all these majpnifioent derelopments 
of nature-— the fiat of New-Orieans haa al- 
ready been sealed, and language confesses ito 
impotence ! We sigh not for the mere ^great- 
ness of a monster, however — the ffiant's 
aims &nd will — the miffhty, misshaped, inor- 

Sinized proportions. We wish for the head, 
e heart, and the soul^ to control our great 
xesouicee. Who does not mark the changes 
that are working already ? We have a litera- 
ture growing up ; literary men are settling 
in our midst ; our librariea, public and private, 
are increasing ; we have just closed a course 
of brilliant public lectures by disttnguiahed 
citizens ; we are talking of scientific socie- 
ties ; our commtm-schoM system is not sur- 
passed in the country; we have a medical 
college of hi^h reputation, and a medical 
joun^ of bnlliant fame ; we are to have a 
university — if the legislature carries out the 
will of the people — ^with departments of law, 
physic, literature and science ; our bar and 
our pulpito are filled with eminent men ; and 
temples for the worship of the most high 
God are growing up all around us ; we have 



* See Louisiana Law Journal, number 4, Art. Sup, 
Court. 



aa eAeieiit pdiee; and ProwUfonee appaaw 
in the act of crowmag us with umnteiTinied 
health— the last, but the best boon of alL 
How Kltle does the wotld know of Ntm* 
Orleans. 

In 18S6 it was thought advisable to divide 
the city into three separate munieqMiUtieabj 
act of aaeembly, eacn with distiofli BUMca- 
pal powecs. Theae municipalftiea extoad 
badiward six miles to the Lake Pontrhar* 
tram, and ssre divided fnHB eadi other bf, 
streete and lines runaiiig £rom the river %m 
the lake. The first mnnicipaUty is divided 
into five wasds, the second into four, and 
tlie third into four. Each munioipality hae« 
recorder and twelve aldeiment except the 
thifid, which has but seven aldennen. A 
mayor and twelve aldermen preside ever the 
whole city, called the general council* whe 
aie eleoted by general ticket from the cite^at 
large, fonr from each mienicipality. The 
mayor hasaqoatified veto. There are difief^ 
ent courte established througliout the eitj 
for the settlement of smaU dunands for and 
affainst dtiawns in a summeiy meaner, aod 
wkiah are so striking^ defective as to have 
given great cause of oomplaiBt. Some as* 
portant dianges will doubtless be attempted 
m the city diarter so as to acconmodato it 
to the new state of thin^ andsr the pieseal 
coBstitutisiL Hie division of the munic^i^ 
lities will, however, not be touched. It has 
woriced well in the past, and thou^ we have 
our deubta as to the propriety of diviaoai 
and subdiviaioBS, yet dumee, perhaps, is 
worse than diese. A single oody, as la 
other cities, would doubtless possess man 
efiiciency, but would be liable to more abases. 
As the city enlarges, tins subject will pie- 
sent itself more and more to the minds of 
those intrusted with ite administration. (That 
period has already arrived, 1853.) 

LOUISIANA.— MiFXBALs.— Dr. J. HolB- 
day has made a large coUeetion of the mine- 
rals in the region surrounding Harrisonburg. 
The collection is now in New-Orleans in 
charge of J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., editor 
of the " Southern Review,*' which gives a 
good exposition of the mineralogy of this 
section of the state. Before his coUectioa 
was formed, a very limited knowledge was 
obtained thereof For nine years past he has 
been industriously engaged in procuring 
every specimen he could, being anxious to 
elucidate, as far as possible, the minerals of 
the state : he has so for succeeded as to fi»nn 
a nucleus, which every addition thereto may 
increase its interest, and add new light to 
the mineralogy of Louisiana. As yet theie 
has been no discovery made of the precions 
ores, though, from very credible informatioa, 
silver has been found in the bed of a creek, 
six miles from Harrisonburg. Stone coal 
has been found abundant in a ccctain loeeii^. 
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Dr. Holliday chiefly predicates 'interest in 
his colleotion, from their applicability to or- 
nate purposes. Subject to the manipulations 
of a lapidaiy, a great number of them could 
be made quite pretty. 

1j/, Quartz. — Per£Bct crystalixations of 
this mineral occur on the Geode ; some of 
which are found as'lar^e as the double fist ; 
when fractured, exposmg internally color- 
less crystalizations of a primary form, six- 
sided prisms, terminated by six-sided pyra- 
mids. Colorless pebbles of quartz, of the 
size of a han*s egg, and as sinall as a shot, 
abeond in many legalities here. When first 
taken mit of the water, gives somewhat the 
appearance of sparkling dewdrops. There 
is one speoimen of the siie and form of a 
hen^s egg, peifeotly transparent. These 
pebbles, no deabt, originally possessed the 
primary form of crystalixation ; bnt water, 
or other agencies, have thus worn out their 
•ivies, and thus rounded them. 

8<i, Agate. — If tiie agate could be made by 
art to look as beautiful as when immersed in 
limpid water, they would, indeed, be splen- 
did. Their ooknr then shows to advantage, 
and each imperceptible line is then distinctly 
seen. This region is prolific in agates, from 
^ose as large as the double fist to others no 
larger than the finger nail. The fortification 
agates are the most numerous, but we have 
several other varieties. There is one which 
exposes on its surface a number of concentric 
lines parallel to each other, a number of 
which is seen here and there on the face of 
the agate. A second variety presents a 
mammillated appearance — a tturd resembles 
the moss agate ; this variety has only been 
found on the bar of the Ouachita, opposite 
Harrisonburg. It is small, but a beautiful 
gem. The predominant color of our agates 
IS yellow, but we find them of many other 
colors — t. f., green, brown, chesnut, red, 
pink, purple, nearly black, and a cream 
color. They are aU susceptible of a high 
polish, and specimens are found in this loca- 
lity which would form handsome ornaments. 

3(2, Jasper. — There is a great variety of 
jasper found in this region — 1st, dark red ; 
2d, dark brown ; 3d, jasper combined with 
quartz and cacholong ; 4th, ribbon jasper. 
These are also all susceptible of a high 
polish, and would make very pretty oma- 
meiftal stones. 

4^ Sardonyx. — They are found also on 
the same bar, and the only locality where I 
have met with them. A number of the spe- 
cimens that I have met with are very beauti- 
fiiL Dr. H. sent to Gen. Downs a speci- 
men of sardonyx, of a crimson color, trans- 
lucent with parallel lines of cadiolong en- 
ciroling it at the tc^. 

6^A, Red Cornelian abounds on the same 
bar. In the collection now in New-Orieans, 
horet are many superior qiecimens, which 



bear comparison with any in the jewelry 
stores of tne city. TelLow quartz or yellow 
cornelian is found also on the same bar in 
small amorphous masses. 

6M, Onyx. — Several specimens of this gem 
have been collected in the same locality. 

7/A, Fossil Wood. — Found in great variety 
in the pine hills, as large as nearly a whole 
tree, and broken fragments of hickory, pine, 
ash, and other kind of woods. These petri- 
factions are all silicious, and susceptible of 
a very fine polish, and would be adapted to 
many ornamental purposes ; they are ci 
different colors, nearly black, yellow, green, 
and dusky white. 

Biht SeUmte is found in the alluvial land, 
where the pine hill encroaches near the 
river, in small masses, which, no doubt, 
was detached from considerable masses in 
the hills. I was informed, that, in digging 
a well in Catahoula prairie, that, twenty 
feet below the surface, the workmen ob- 
served a large formation of the selenite, and 
raised a mass of it weighing two hundred 
pounds. Could this not be used as a manure 1 

9/A, Feldspar^ of splendid quality, is found 
in several different places in rounded 
masoes. By the light reflecting on its suz^- 
face, it gives the appearance of burnished 
silver. 

10/i^ Ahtmine in neat abandanoe. 

llth, Mountain Wood, of a mahogany 
color. 

12^ Ckakedowy abounds here, of a muddy 
white color. 

13^ EnerewUe abounds here, and fre- 
quently impressions of the encrMiite aio 
found here upon rocks and stones, although 
a perfect enerenite has not been met with. 

14/A, Oraihera are firequently found here 
in different locations. 

\5ikj Oolite. — Specimens of it have also 
been found. 

Volcanic Remnants, — ^There are many evi 
dences seen here of volcanic action, as mani- 
fested by the specimens of fused iron ore, 
which, whilst in a fluid state, and when 
cooling, sand and pebbles become combined 
with it, and is firmly adheroit to the mass» 
some of which are very large. There are 
geodes of the same mineral, that seems to 
have been fused also ; and whilst in a liquid 
state, and in violent ebullition, being sod- 
denly cooled, has taken the form of a geod^ 
Being {K>rous, the moisture of the atmoe- 
phenc air has oxidized its internal surfoce, 
and has given rise to a deposition of a red 
and yellow oxide of the metal. These will 
rattle when shaken. They are seen in im- 
mense quantities in the western part of the 
parish. 

Another variety presents the appearance 
of bubbles on the surface, having suddenly 
cooled whilst in a state of ebullition. 
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Great quaiftitiet of Uva ftone are found on 
Sicily Island, up in the high pine hills, near 
Mr. Knapp*8 academy. 
• Meteoric SUmes have been picked up at 
different places in the parish, specimens of 
which can be seen in the collection of Doctor 
HolUday. 

Oni*- 



lls in the pine hills, and also 
in CataEoula prairie, beds of oyster shells 
ha^e been found twenty feet below the sur- 
&ce. 

Two feet below the surface, on the bluff 
lands of Sicily Island, is found a hard pan 
of amorphous iron ore, mingled with pebbles 
about six inches thick. It is pretty uniformly 
diffused, and constantly found tm digging 
ditches. 

LOUI8IANA.^Gbolo«t abd Htdboora* 
FBT. — Professor Forshay, who wasooe of the 
genUemen employed, several years agO) to 
make a geological exploration of this state, 
which was never pabluhed, bat lost in manu- 
•oript, has been lecturing in New-Orleans 
upon the general subject. We give the sub- 
stance of one of these lectures. 

The state presents but a limited geological 
field. It is divided into the leadm^; grand 
divisions of tertiary, diluvial and alluvial. The 
tertiary beds occupy two-fifths of the state, 
as is shown upon a chart delineated by Prof. 
Forshay. 

** The tertiary lies north of a waving line, 
oommenoing on the Sabine, near the mouth 
of the Neches, orossin|[ Red River twenty 
miles north of Alexandria, and the Ouachita, 
ten miles north of Harrisonburg. Its beds 
contain coal (alominons brown ooal), salt, 
iron, ochre, gypsum and marls. The coal 
was inferior to Pittsburgh coal, and would not 
compete with it in market, but was worth de- 
yeloping for use, in those portions of the state, 
where the better coal would not bear the 
expense of transportation. It abounded m 
Sabine, Natchitocnes, Caddo and De Soto, and 
all the parishes thence east to the Oaachita 
fiiver. Salt springs were common in Natchi- 
toches and Rapides, and had been wrought in 
earlier times. A saline bed seemed to under- 
lie the tertiary bed generally. Iron was 
found in great quantities in most of the ter^ 
tiary parishes, and is well worth the attention 
of those who wonld develop the state re- 
sources. Ochre, ^psum and marls, too, were 
found — ^the first in the native form, and the 
others coextensive with the tertiary beds. 
The gypsum was very fine— equal to any 
known to commerce; and the marls very rich, 
in the regions where Ihey will be most 
needed. 

** We were trying to control the Bifississippi 
Biver, and keep him within bounds. He once 
usurped the whole alluvion, and yeariy kept 
it under water. Our barriers were mere 
diild's plav as yet. We must build ffreater 
ones, not higher, but stronger tad farther 



bfick — and give room to the sf oamboat wares 
and the abrading power of increased curreots, 
produced by leveeing. 

" The river did not rise hi^r now tban 
before levees were used. This he proved « 
priori^ and then illustrated by history and ob- 
servation ; but the most powerful proof ad- 
duced was, that there were many allurial 
banks hisher than our present highest waten, 
and the levees do not differ in average height 
for 500 miles up the river. Of course, the 
river was once high enough to deposit the 
highest alluvial groands. Therefore, leveea, 
by confining the water, enabled the river to 
keep open its own channel. Nothing else 
kept open such a channel, 100 feet deep, ten 
miles above the 8. W. Pass, but the abrasiTe 
force, and nothing else could keep the ban 
as they are, fifteen to eighteen feet. Divide 
the river by outleU, and you divide the chan- 
nel-making power— yoa weaken the attadL 
upon the bars at the mouth, and destroy the 
river's navigability. The river belonged to 
the commerce of the valley, not to Lou i siane. 
Have a care what experiments yon try — for, 
onoe divided, you never could restore it to its 
channel." 

LOUISIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY.— 
FoBxioN DocvnsKTs and Ricobds RKLAiara 
TO THX Hmtort or Louisiana. — Several years 
s^o there was formed in New-Orleans e So- 
ciety, of which Jadse Martm was made tbo 
President, suoceedea by Judjge Bnllard, fcr 
the preservation of the material of the state's 
history. The editor of the Review, as secr»> 
tary of the association, has collected samo 
manuscripts and books, which are in his po^ 
session, and has received from John Perkins, 
Esq., two splendidly bound volumes, of five 
or SIX hundred pages each, of transcripts fi^om 
the records of the French colonial offices at 
Paris. 

Mr. Perkins, having visited Europe for his 
health, and being one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Society, as well as one of our most 
estimable citizens, received the appointment 
of agent, with fall powers to collect what- 
ever lie regarded as important to the proper 
knowledge of our history in England, France, 
or Spain. His excellency, Gov. Johnson, was 
pleased to make him, officially, and by letter, 
a simitar request. With these he has com- 
plied in a spirit and manner at once credit- 
able to bis patriotism, public zeal and literary 
sympathies, and at great pecunbry cost and 
sacrifices to himself. 

The material incladed in the two voluraes 
received, embraces a summary or index of all 
French docoments relating to Louisiana, from 
the earliest epoch to the year 1803, when the 
transfer was made to the United States. Mr. 
E. J. Forstall had previously made some re- 
ferences to many of these papers, and Mr. 
Magna, of New-Orleans, had copied some 
hundred pages, which were parcfaased by the 
legislature, and were of material use to Mr. 
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Gajarr^ in the preparation of hU history of 
the state. 

Searches are even now being prosecuted 
in SpaiD, Qoder an appropriatioD made by os 
of three thousand dollars, and although much 
has come to light, none of the material has 
yet reached the state. 

Mr. Perkins concludes his letter to Goyemor 
Johnson, which will be laid before the legis- 
latare, with the following 

RBOAPTTULATION. 

There are 17 cartons in the Department 

Marine, areraging 1,000 page8=17,000 pages 

40 volomea dispatches 

and royal orders, arer- 

aging 300 «* 12,000 " 

3 Toluines memoirs, are- 

raging 1,000 " 3,000 «• 

Indian aceoonts 9,000 ** 

The personal commissions, &c 2,000 ** 

Concessions 1,000 " 

Indirect documents 10,000 ** 

In the National Liln«ry, Roe Riche- 
lieu 3,000 " 

** Ancient Archives of the Kingdom . . 200 ** 

** Archives of the Cour des Comptes. .3,000 *♦ 

«* Ministry of War 6,000 " 

« Ministry of Foreign AfiUra 3,000 «* 

Total .61,200 " 

This is probably a calculation rather large. 

As to the expense of having these docu- 
ments eooied, there are three points to be 
oonsiderea : 1, the payment for copies oi the 
documents ; 2, the oost of the paper ; 3* the 
telecUon and revision and general superin- 
tendence of the work. The oost of copying 
may be rated at ten cents the page. This is 
what New- York and Massachusetts paid. The 
paper of the kiod required to copy on will 
coat abont thirty francs the thousand pages. 
For 60,000 pages, say from $300 to $600. As 
to the salary of the person who shall compile 
the papers and direct the copyists, it must 
depena upon circumstances and the merit of 
the individual. It is difficult to assign a 



The labor of securing all the documents 
will require two years, perhaps more time. A 
hundred pages a day is all that can be relied 
apon, and it is proper to allow for many de- 
lays. The above estimate supposes that the 
state would desire copies of every document 
touching its history. There are, however, 
many ofthese unimportant Should a selection 
be made, those of real value would not ex- 
ceed 35,000 pages. 

The person commissioned to superintend 
this compilation should receive his instruc- 
tions from the Historical Society, and have 
his commission signed by the Governor, He 
would then have every facility extended to 
bim. 

I need not dwell upon the importance of 
securing at once the documents I have sketch- 
ed. Their possession, in a degree involves 
the honor of the state. They are rich in 
material, and will fully repay investigation. 
Ho ooe imo rise from their study without a 



higher opinion of those who first settled in 
Louisiana. They were, like all other colo- 
nists, influenced by varied motives, but a 
perusal of the reports made to the Home 
Government shows that they carried with 
them into the forests much of the romantic 
enthusiasm for liberty that has since chanc* 
terized the French nation. They appear to 
have been kind and just in their dealinea 
with the natives. We read nowhere of cruel- 
ty. They conciliated when it was possible, 
and their priests met with a success scarcely 
equaled in any other part of America. 
^ With the hope that you will deem it con- 
sistent with your duty to advise an appropri- 
ation by the appruacbm^ assembly, for secur* 
inff the historical materials referred to, 

I am, with great respect, 

John Piaujis, Jr. 

(See NevhOrUam,) 

LOUISIANA,— Well Watxrih THE Low- 
LAiios OF LouisiARA.— Professor Biddell, of 
the United States Branch Mint at New-Or- 
leans, made the following experiments and 
reflections, in relation to the subject before 
us. The well from which the water exam- 
ined was drawn, was situated at No. 328 
Camp-street, and ten feet in depth, lined with 
boaras. 

The result of an experiment on the 22d of 
September, was, that by evaporation, a yield 
was obtained of one part of solid residue to 
1,200 of water by weight 

The result of an experiment from the same 
well, on the 99th of December, yielded one 
part solid to 1,094 of water. 

** The raeidue was an olive-colored powder 
of sharp taste, nearly one-fourth appearing to 
be orsanic and organized matter, such as the 
sporuTes or germs of aigs (plants like frojg 
spittle), mioroseopio animalcules, and tbev 
ova." 

By chemical analysis, Professor Riddelt was 
enabled to determine the presence of the fol- 
lowing *' acids and bases, which may be re- 
garded as the mineral impurities of the 
water :" carbonic acid, muriatic acid, lime, 
oxide of iron, magnesia^ soda. 

*' These various ingredients may be sup- 
posed to constitute the following saline suo- 
stanoes: bi-carbooateof lime^ bi-carhooate of 
iron, muriate of lime, muriate of magnesia, 
muriate of soda." 

This water was not adapted for washing in 
oonse(|uence of the presence of iron in the 
condition of a protojide, combined with car- 
bonic acid ; and clothine, upon being washed 
or boiled in it, acquired a permanent yeUow- 
ishbne. 

Professor Biddell farther remarks, that 
« the use of the water is objectionable, not on 
account of the mineral impurities, but in con- 
sequence of the presence of jthe organie and 
organized matters i most of wbiobi it is pro* 
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bable, may be got rid of by rery earefal 
filtering." 

" If a bottle of crude water be corked up, 
the process of patrefaction commences in a 
few weeks; after which, when uncorked, it 
exhales a fetid and peculiar odor." 

We have long wondered that among the 
many wealthy planters whose fortunes are 
■taked in the lowlands, there is not an indi- 
vidual in this entire district who has bad the 
enterprise to try the experiment of boring for 
water after the Artesian plan that has been 
•o successfully tested in Abibama and other 
parts of the Union. 

The belief is induced, by the contiguity to 
highlands of this strip of valley, having for 
400 miles an average width of about thirty, 
that good water can be procured at a very 
moderate depth. The bills bounding the 
lowlands are precipitous, and in height vary- 
ing from eigh^ to two hundred feet ; those on 
the left, ^e blnflb of Mississifvpi. are familiar 
to all our readers, while the right is bounHed 
throughout its eoume with the high pine hill 
region of ^ Ouachita, being a continuation 
of the smaller ranges of mountains In the 
western and southern portions of Arkansas. 

This range of hills is composed of immense 
beds of freestone, and aboundi* in springs of 
water equal to any in the world — the reser- 
iroiri that feed those springs, we doubt not, 
having their hundred shoots spreading in all 
directions, seeking the lowest level, might be 
tapped by the process suggested— the pros- 
p«M)t of sueoees is, we tkink, oertain, and we 
are satiffied that an effort would well repay 
the enterprise of him who first attempts the 
especimeot in the k>wlanda of Jrfmiaiana. 

LANDS.— PUBLIC LANDS OF UNITED 
STATES. — Oboarizatioii akd Histokt of 
TBI Land Omoi — Valos op Lands Sold— 
Lands Gbantbd to States and Territo- 
HIES — Rbuep to Porcbasbrs — Cost op the 
PoBUc Lands— Area of the Land, States, 
AND Lands Bemainino — Pre-emption 
fiiioHTs— War Bounties— Mineral Lands, 
Etc.— The General Land Office, as a bureau 
of the Treasury Department, is more ezten- 
•ive and complex in its details than any other 
at Washington. A late report from the Com- 
missioner, published by order of Congress, 
has just been received. On examination, 
highly interesting fiicts appear, and we pro- 
pose to aid in spreadins them more generally 
Defbre the people. A glance at the machinery 
of the system may be proper, if only to im- 
press the reader with a fair conception of 
nie wisdom and labor which contrived and 
ra^tains it. 

Whether Mr. Crawford, Secretary of the 
Treasury from 1817 to 1825, or some other 
dbtinguished adviser of Congress, first re- 
commended the public lands to be laid off* 
on the present plan, we have no evidence at 
haBd to justify an award of credit. It is 



enough that a masterly, practical fnind fnr- 
nished the idea. 

Before proceeding farther, we beg to show 
the confusion whicn must have existed In 
land titles under the old method of survey- 
ing, to suit government scrip holders or 
bounty claimants. The casie of Virginia k 
illustrative. This state had immense limits, 
which enabled her to make liberal provision 
for her troops in the Revolutionary War. Of 
these, she had two separate and distinct 
classes — one in the continental line, subject 
to the orders of Congress, and the other under 
the exclusive control of her own state an* 
thority. To both she promised lands. God- 

§ress engaged likewise to those who served 
uring the war. Hence, that portion of the 
Virginia troops on the continental establish- 
ment became entitled to double bounties. By 
deed of 1784, ceding the north-west territory, 
Virginia reserved a district in Ohio, contain- 
ing upwards of 4,000,000 acres, to satis fy the 
claims for which she was liable. These lands 
were surveyed at random, so as to include 
the best for each holder. Preqaently the 
lines crossed, and returns were made in favor 
of two or more conflicting {mrties for the 
same lots. This created litigation, whicb has 
continued for half a century to jeopard the 
property of thonnaods, and infiiot eoormoos 
costs. The investigation of each case involved 
the acts of Virginia, the regnlarity of the origin 
nal claim and survey, and of all sobaequeat 
titles resting on this fonndatioo. Besides sadi 
proof, diffioolt to make after a long interval, 
the identity of bonndaries had to appear in 
court. This oould not always be established 
by the plat and field-notes. Oral testimoBT 
had to be invoked to show the beginning and 
marks of each survey. Who docs not see the 
endless oonfasion and hazard of this state of 
things f It was a ibrtunate suggestion, which 
led to the simplicity afterwards engrafted by 
Congress on the land system, the beneficial 
results of which are so widely felt and ao- 
kuowledged. We will briefly elate the 
merits. 

Say that a district is owned by the goveni> 
ment, to be surveyed and sold. It is divided 
by a meridian line, running north and sooth, 
with base lines east and west. On each of the 
latter, ranges, six miles wide, parallel with 
the meridian, are thrown, and checked at the 
same distance, forming townships of thirty- 
six sections of 640 acres, or a sqnare mile* 
numbered from the north-east comer back* 
ward and forward. These are subdivided 
into halves, quarters, eighths and sixteenths, 
subject to private entry, after having been 
ofifered at public sale, without commanding 
|1 25 per acre, the minimum price. Pur- 
chasers obtain government titles designating 
the entire section, the half, qnarter, hall- 
quarter, or half-of-the-halfqoarter, ranging 
from 640, 320, 160, 80 to 40 acres, as tbe 
case may be. This is the form in which di- 
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Tisiona are expTMMd, varyfaig to mAt the 
•empOM for the lot selected. At the enter- 
ing, certificateB are issaed hy the receirer for 
tlie proper quaatitiea, and duplicatea regit- 
tored in the office. Maps, on a scale of one 
ntile to the square inch, are osaallv kept, on 
wbicb, as safes take place, a mark sigoifies 
the faot. The vacant lands are thas repre- 
•eoted. Persons wishing the information can 
obtain it from the maps ; or, if they prefer, 
a ptat of any town^ip, daly scored, will be 
'prepored instantly, and sold for a sikiall fee, 
•ay fifty cents or a dollar to the clerk in 
«hfl(rga. 

The land office papers are truly volami- 
noQs. Some idea maj be formed from the 
leport of the Commissioner in 1840, when 
the number of certificates had reached 810,- 
667. Offices in three states had retarned over 
100,000; viz., Indiana, 152,655; Illinois, 
132,890 ; and Alabama, 114,802. On each of 
these, a patent had to be issued at Washing- 
ton, with the signatare of the President. 
There was great justice in the relief afforded 
by Congress to (^neral Jackson and his suc- 
oaasors, by depating another to sign patents. 
The retnms from receivers, annually, are 
about four hundred to be ac^usted. In addi- 
tion to the space occupied on the books by 
every cerufioate and map of sale, and the 
business entries, each patent is recorded at 
large. All these duties form only a part of 
the work. 

The correspondence of the land office, of 
"whatever description, is copied on the books. 



lastrqetions to registers, receivers, deputy 
surveyors, and all the agents employed, are 
likewise preserved in duplicate. In^en thou- 
sand controversies between claimants, the 
Commissioner has to decide, and often on the 
advice of the Attorney-General, to whom the 
facts are submitted m writing. The argu- 
ments for and against each pretension are 
spread out freely. Whoever will examine the 
many volumes printed on this subject, wiQ 
see the propriety and extent of the practice. 
They serve as guides in similar cases, and 
furnish the law of each appeal. In this 
branch of Its ibnotiona, the land office is 
something more than a routine of mechanical 
labor. A degree of intelligence is required 
equal to that of any bureau at Washington 
second to the heads of department. In proof, 
we refer to the 2,537 entries which have 
been confirmed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Attorney-General and Commissioner, 
under the act of 1846, respecting contro- 
verted claims. The aggregate thus adjusted 
was 332,870 acreit, of which the largest pro- 
portion is in Louisiana ; say 525 pre-emption 
entries, embracing 80,080 acres. The next 
from Missouri, 492 entries, and 61,450 acres. 
In Mississippi, 242 pre-emption entries em- 
braced 20,600 acres, and 473 private entries 
about 44,560 acres. In the nine other statea 
litigating, the quantity was much less. 

Having viewed the machinery of the land 
office in defining the public domain, granting 
title and preserving the evidence, we pro> 
eeed to facts more statistical. 
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SIMM and T«nrit8riM 1833 

Ohio $OOMM.. 

Indiana 69890. 

minois.. 450S43.. 

Ifisflovri SM5SS.. 

Alabama 505818.. 

Ifiartsfllppi 1531390. . 

Ixratshraa 111809.. 

Michigan 508,204.. 

JLrkansas 62834. 

wiseonsln -« . 

Iowa — . 

Florida 14903. 



1834 
$000501.. 

.849170.. 

.439013.. 

.880978.. 

1444999.. 
.1470323.. 
..104813.. 

.043,820. 
.818090.. 



1835 

.•890924 
.2075571. 

.9004098 
.828191. 
.1985449 
.3835095 
..407445. 
.2971575. 
. .T87927 
..816709 



183« 
$1003110. 
. .4001492. 
..4000894. 
.2071204. 
. .2377573. 
. .2531289. 
.1099323. 
..0941228. 
..1204544 
...808982. 



188T 

,$588904. 

.1504053. 
1900118. 
.830095. 
.477919. 
.390000. 



Total , 



.7251408 
10008978 
3240309 
10010245 
.3110877 
.2405044 
.1307041 
..510408 

.4979884. .OO809M.. 15909804. .95107833. .7007528. .4305904.. 0404550. .2258908. .7220074$ 



..909071. 
.353003. 
..223479. 



.48304 00455.... 108839... 195907 



1888 
$808949 
..758419. 
.987170. 
..049007. 
..804935. 
..839000. 
..210330. 
.121929. 
..197587. 
..109410. 
..343004. 
.. 80018. 



1839 

.$815599.. 

.778998.. 
.1445700.. 
.1304718.. 
..158798.. 
...98284.. 
..^080.. 
..175008.. 
.188710.. 
..619909.. 
..373180.. 
...70000.. 



1840 
.$27140 
.114157. 
.887804. 
.567159. 
..48449. 
..18395. 
.180875. 
.24340. 
.113199. 
.127197. 
.990798. 
..20191 



To«a1 
4501^44 
.10878980 
.1I5812W 



This table is derived from the report of 
Mr. Whitcomb in 1840, and introduced to 
show the rise in three years from $5,000,000 
to $25,000,000 in sales under the paper sys- 
tem, and the sudden decline of $18,000,000 
after the specie circular of President Jackson 
in 1836. It is given as a record of the times. 
Previous to 1833, the sales were compara- 
tively small. From a Senate report in 1832, 
we learn that the sales for 1828 amounted to 
$1,108,308; in 1829, $1,517,175; in 1830, 
$2,329.35<;, and in 1831. $3,000,000. That 
Uie sales never exceeded the latter sum in 
any one year is proved by the annual report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1831, in 



which he saTsc — ''The receipts from ib$ 
public lands during the present year, it will 
be perceived, have likewise exceeded the es- 
timates, and, indeed, have gone beyond waj 
former example.** How rapidly this column 
ascended within the next five :^ears, and then 
gradually sank below its ancient level ! — A 
striking illustration of the agency of banks in 
expanding and contracting the bnsiness of 
the country. 

Grant* to the Ste^.— Without expressbg 
an opinion on the power of the government 
to apply the public lands to other than ntr 
tionaf objects, we annex a atatement from 
official sources : 
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LAVDS.— PUBUO LAITM OV UimiD BTARg. 



WBOLI QVAIVTITT OT LAMM •BAMTID TO THB ITATEt AMD TimmXTOBXBt. 



OollccMiad 
AsMMmiM 



Ohio 60,190 1 

Indiana 4d,080 

nUnoiB 4«,(»0. 

MlMonrt 40,060 

Alabama 40,560. 

Missisaippl 40,060. 

I«oui8iana 40,080. 

Michigan 40,080. 

Arkansaa 40,080. 

Florida 46,080. 

Wiaconain 40,080. 

Iowa 40,080. 



SMtl«f AjMiBlfllllli 

OovMBOM^ SidiDM lethSMliom Total p«aera. 

,050,387 — 83,080 078,576 1,892,003.. . .48,378,S98 

783,909 9,500 93,040 550,184 1,411,073 1,763,811 

080,085 9,500 191,090 077.477 1.830,751 9,905,018 

500,000 9,440 40,080.... 1,080,030 l,08i;M8 9,101,560 

500,000 1,600 93,040 799,190 1,903,410 1,616,741 

500,000 1,980 — 035,884 1,183,944 1,479,059 

500,000 — — 873.973 1,490,053 1,775,666 

500,000 13.900 40,080 543,803 1,140,953 1,436,566 

500,000 10,600 46,060 050,958 1,553,018 1,»41,97S 

500,000 1,190 — 877,484 1,494,684 1,780,855 

171,900 — — . . .*1,310,424 1,597,704 1,000,630 

500,000 040 — 400,839 1,010,599 1,970,666 



T otel 576,480 .... 6,603,781 36,090 390,690 .... 0,089,814 17,318,093 91,648,979 

* The 10th aeetion for Wisconsin and Iowa estimated according to the area of those states. 



Relief to Purehasers, — While tracing the 
ftctioQ of Congress in behalf of the states, we 
notice, that for the relief of individuals who had 
become indebted to the gorernment for lands 
previdus to 1820, the minimum price was 
#2, and large sales had been made over that 
sam, even to $50 and $70 per acre, on credit, 
after a trifling cash instalment In this year, 



however, the price was reduced to $1 S5, at 
which it has since remained. Debtor* saw 
their condition, and asked relief, which wai 
granted by sundry acts of Congress to 1832. 
They were permitted to relinquish the lands 
purchased, and receive back their bonds, 
open forfeiting what they.had already paid to 
government. 



TABLX SHOWnrO THE QUAITTITT RILIMQUISHSD, AMOOlfT OP PVBCHA8K MOlflT, AMOVMT ABATKD IT 
OOmifMlIfT, Alf» AMOUNT POaPKlTXn BT PUBCBASBBS. 

AcTM Orifla^pnrclini Atatodby Tm§dUdlf 



Ohio 439,054 $1,038,039 $1,156,198 $668 98 

Indiana 704,315 1,497,405 893,108 2,480 91 

Illinois 007,334 1,401,519 003,988 3,986 85 

Missouri. 700,340 9,004.008 1,950,900 818 43 

Alabama 1,849,535 8,040,400 8,090,997 7,141 64 

MisstssiRpi 188,000 877,980 906,081 1,456 95 

Louisiana 1,898 3,797 18,407 — 

Michigan 95,106 70,844 50,500 — 



Total 4,009,573 14,083,631 19,984,086. 



.15,853 66 



From this showing, the coyemment was 
▼ery little profited by the forfeitures. The 
lands relinquished, (4,506,418 acres,) at $1 
25, would yield 5.633.022, which would be 
80 much refunded. Whatever the loss» it 
was better that the government should bear 
it than individuals, who would have been de- 
ceived by the transaction. The cash system 
having been adopted since 1820, there has 
been no other occasions for appeals to Con- 
gress to rescind contracts ibr land. 

Cost of the Public Landt.^The Register of 
the Treasury, in answer to a resolution of 
Congress, reported the following in 1832 : 

Payment on account of the purchase of LDOisi- 
ana:— 

Principal $14,064,879 98 

Interest on $11,950,000. . 8,590,353 43 



93,514,995 71 
Payment on account ofthe purchase ofFlortda :— 

Prtndpal $4,085.500 89 

Interest to 30th Septem- 

UlWilWl 1,965,416 67 

$6,951,010 40 

Payment of compaol with GeorgU.... 1,065,484 06 

Payment of Yasoodalmanu 1,830,806 04 

Payment of contracts with the several 
Indtan tribes, (all expenses on ac- 
count of Indians,) ... . 11,859,189 66 



Payment of commissioaers, eleAs, and 
other ofllcers, employed by the 
United States for the management 
and sale ofthe western domain 3,563,834 54 

$48,077,551 40 



Amoant of money received at the 
Treasury as the proceeds of public 
landa^ to 30th September, 1831 $37,179,713 31 

Since 1832, several treaties have been 
made with the Indians, for the eztingnish- 
ment of their title, the cost of which we have 
not the means of ascertaining. Bat, within 
the last sixteen years, the ezpenditnres of the 
govemmeut have been about $30,000,000, on 
acoonnt ef public lands; and their whole cost, 
op to 1848, as stated in Congress by Gov. 
Brown, of Mississippi, was $77,130,498. 
We have seen nothing official on the subject 
later than 1832, as ouoted. The whole 
amount received for sales to 1848, is $130,- 
280,156, leaving a clear gain to the govern- 
ment of $53,149,428, according to Got. B^ 
who, no donbt, had proper data. The lands 
unsold, to which the Indian title has bees 
extingnished, amount to 242,342,802 acres. 
By a table from the commissioner, showing 
the area ofthe states holding publie lands, it 
will be seen that the govemment haa about 
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tOO,000,000 acres xamurrtijed. in the north- 
weet territory. 

Sales ofLandtin 1846 and 1847.'— Merely 
to poet ap, we annex a table showing the re- 
oeipu at the treasorj for landa lold in 1846, 



and in the three first qnartera of 1847, toge* 
ther with the amoont of incidental ezpensea 
in each state, where offices are open, tor tho 
same period. 



UVmS 8TATK8 LARB OFPIOS SALBS, BTC. 

1841 t qit. 184T Ibtfimm 

Ohio $150,897 $107,081 $1S.04S 

Indiana 127,506 108,181 «8,oai 

nUnois 548,650 410,326 53,391 

MiaMitri 18M49 340,213 30,850 

Alabama 104,106 127,043 31,743 

Miasissippi 47,907 26,994 16,683 

Louialana 61,821 09,933 19,178 

Mlehifan 38,593 47,203 10,640 

Arkansas 17,748 92,560 30,040 

Florida 44,317 34,735 10,170 

Iowa 884,807 298,311 37,563 

WlsoonMn Territory. 799,861 600,334 41,989 



Total $2,405,871 $3,337,684 $287,565 



As to the incidental expenses stated io the 
report, we are at a loss to conjecture the 
items which constitute them. We presume 
that registers, receivers, and agents, to whom 
a fixed compensation is allowed, are not em- 
braced, but that sarveys, and other objects 
which necessarily involve an expenditure, 
form the basis. The footing op shows a frac- 
tion over five per cent on $2,904,637, the 
gross amount of purchase money^ in 1846. Of 
tnis sum, $2,713,648 was paid in cash, $20,- 
816 in treasury notes, $300 in forfeited land- 
stock, $19,460 in military scrip, and $150,412 
in Choctaw certificates— in all, ^90,988, 
which, with expenses deducted, left the 
balance paid into the treasury. 

For three quarters of 1847, as stated, the 
receipts were nearly eqoal to the whole of 



1846. If the last quarter was in proportion, 
the receipts for 1847 fall very little short of 
$3,000,000 — an average requiring forty-three 
years to make the sum total received by the 
government. By reference to a preceding 
table of sales, from 1833 to 1839, inclusive, 
it will api>ear that in those seven years the 
sum of $70,017,547 accrued to the treasury 
from the public lands — more than half the 
whole amount since the origin of the govern^ 
ment. 

Area qfthe Land 8tate$. — In the table fur- 
nished by the commissioner, is an estimate of 
the area of the states and territories contain- 
ing public lands, the quantity surveyed, that 
in process of survey, and the number of acres 
not yet surveyed, or put under contract* 



PUBLIC Lurns bkmaxmiro ir ths statbs. 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Mlcbigan «« 

Iowa " 

Wisconsin " 

minois " 

MisMnii « 

Arkansas " 

Mississippi « 

Louisiana " 

Alabama " 

Florida « 

N. W. Territory east of the Rocky Moon- ) 

tains and west of Miss. River, excln- \ " 

slve of ceded lands in Iowa } 

N. W. Tcrriiory, west of the Rocky ) u 

Mountains j 

Emigrant Indian lands west of Missis- \ <« 

sippi and Arkansas ( 



Connected with this subject, it may be 
carious to pursue the calculation. Estimate 
the vacant lands to which the title of the so- 
yemment is complete at 240,000,000, and the 
domain north-west, more or less incumbered 
by the Indian tribes, at 800,000,000, and the 
aggregate is 1,040,000,000 acres, which, at 
fi% cents per acre, wodd yield five hundred 



Xotir* ArM SarT«7*d «fflarr«7 

acres, S5,8«l,593 35,301,503 — ~ 

" 83,411,481 13,411,431 — — 

, « 38,496,294 97,607,906 800,000 10,498,388 

«« 16,913,»79 19,803,351 1,730,000 9,380,091 

47,175,909 19,455,895 1,500,000 88,910,4«r 

35,935,909 35,235,909 — — 

43,169,098 39,838,171 650,000 9,680,857 

33,086,548 31,565,908 1,900,000 890,648 

30,153,054 30,153,054 — — 

98,297,609 19,906,897 395,000 8,065,705 

89,499,879 39,465,746 — 34,196 

84,498,055 13,106,046 1,650,000 10,667,010 



478,549,708. 

918,536,390.. 
139,995,680. 



.478,540,706 

.918,536,390 
. 139,995,688 



and twenty milKons of dollars to the treasurr! 
Add New-Mexico, say 500 miles in length, 
and 200 in width, the area will be 100,000 
s<}uare miles, or 64,000,000 acres ; and Oalifbr- 
nia, 600 miles long and 300 wide, will amount 
to 180,000 square miles, or 115.000.000 
scree— both together about 180,000,000. Sup- 
pose the whole population of the United 
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a abihj w\muL O%Mmm^vmnDmAvm 



BlMt, SO.OM.OM, wwe difmOtate of kad, 
Ihe gavoTMMat oooU mmIj awih ohm, wo- 
■HQ, ftod child, white and black, with thi^ 
acres of the public domain. BadaoeduMo 
fiunilies of five peraoDi, the share would be 
300 acres to each head of a family, — eooagh, 
with diligent onltivatioD, to prodaoe ample 
fapport This, however, is a mere specula- 
tive view, without any disposition to forward 
a graat oo f uch a scale ; yet we believe that 
the more Uberallv government acts in behalf 
of settlers, the happiness of the people and 
the prosperity of the Repablio will be in- 
creased. It may be urged against too free a 
use of the public lands, that they should be 
retained for emergencies, so that the govern- 
ment may establish a sufficient credit on this 
■ecnrity, should occasion reqaire a loan, 
especially if revenue from imports be out off 
by a war with European powers. This ne- 
cessity can never arise. In case of war, the 
people will cheerfully submit to taxation in 
any form to sustain our flag ; and such are 
the admitted resources of the country, and 
willingness to contribute, that government 
bonds will be at par value in all parts of the 
world. 

Besides, the sooner government can dis- 
pose of its lands the better for all parties. So 
long as they remain a subject of political dis- 
cussion, the public mind will be influenced 
by appeals alike unworthy a high standard of 
f tatesmanship, or of an InteUigent constitu- 
ency. It is right that every man who desires 
should have a domicile i—and we go farther 
In public policy — that domicile, with acres 
enouglh for industry to live upon, should be 
inalienable. The best hold ffovemment can 
have upon the affections of the citizen is re- 
ciprocity of interest ; the one rewarding with 
kindness the sacrifices which the publn ser- 
▼ice may at any time demand, and the other 
performing with alacrity, because, if disabled 
or slain, provision will be made for his relief^ 
«r for those dear to him. In this spirit of 
tnntoal obligation the Bepablio has its safest 
l^arentee. 

Pre-empium Bifhti. — ^The commissioner 
odviaas a ooune toward actual settlers in 
which we fully concor«-^e law to be so 
modified as to embrace every fiunily who 
mar, in good foith, seek a home on the pib- 
lic lands, whether surveyed or not, provided 
the Indian title hM been ezttnguished. We 
cannot find better expression than the reason- 
ing of the Report, p. 29: 

** A policy th>u llbersl towards a very large class 
ef our feUow-ciiltens cannot tkU. to prodnce toe most 
tenefieial resalu. It will AcUiUte the settlement 
and improvement of the ftontier portions of the 
eonntry, raise ap a hardy rare of backwoodsmen fbr 
fta proteotion agaiast the eBoroaehments oT our 
Jiezicaa and Indian aeifhbors, aflord them the 
means of improving their condition in many re- 
•peets, and, above all, to edneafe their children, and 
Will tmproM those patrloUe (hmtiersmen with 
deeper fbeUnga of regard hr thstr government, when 
thay Had that tbey are no toag er ia danger or loBi4g 



Its, hvbafesi broe^M 
into competition with a more wealthy daaa of silfr* 
IS at the land sales.** 

Ormdmaiiim 9} PHce.— The views of tk* 
mmissiofMr on thu heed are aoand and «s- 
peoient, via. : that the refuse lands, for many 
yeara oulled over, should be reduced in prica 
so as to find sale, therebj aiding the treasury* 
and relieving it proportionably from interest 
on loans ; and also to enable the statea within 
which the lands lie to impose the n e ce ssa r y 
tax to which other lands are subject, after 
five years, firom sale. 

TVtfr JSovnhfs.— Any ol^Jection to grants of 
land to the soldiers who fought oinr battiea, 
should i^ast for validity on some ground other 
than loss of revenue. With a national do- 
main exceeding ten hondred miUioBa of acrea, 
the quantity, even a section to each man, 
would be a trifle. 8a^ that 40,000 soldiers 
were in Mexico at different stages of the war, 
all entitled to 160 acres, the aggregate would 
be only 6,400.000 acres— scarcely to be f^ 
in the administration of this interest. If al- 
lowed half a sectidu. (320 acres,) the result 
would be twice, and if a section, (640 acres,) 
four rimes the quantity,— total, 5^,600,000 
acres. This may appear extravagant, and, 
compared witii former legislation, is some- 
what startling. If soldiers would settie upon 
their bounty lands, and thereby reap the 
full benefit, we should defend the liberali^ 
we have suggested ; but as nine-tenths barter 
off their scrip for a trifle, from 25 to 40 cents 
per acre, merely serving as prey to specola> 
tors, without any solid advantage to then^ 
selves, we cannot justiy advocate such an ^ 
propriation by Congress. A direct pecuniary 
grant, which shall produce to the holder par 
value in any market, is preferable, and go- 
vernment stock would be laudably issued lor 
this object 

The bounty lands^eranted br Congress to 
soldiers of the Revolotion and the war of 
1812, in lieu of money, amounted in the a|^ 
gregate to 8,750,000 acrea. 

Jtftii«ni/ XfOnds.-^Tfae reportrndodea much 
information from Lake Superior, and fin^n 
Wisconsin and Iowa, respecting ores on the 
public lands. Dr. Jackson, a learned geofc>> 
gist, has explored the Lake region with a 
sufficient corps, and, in summing up his di»> 
coveries, says: 

" We certainly have the most wonderOU vsias sT 
aattve metals iksre that have ever heea aeea in the 
worid. •*♦**• 

" With regard to the goverament. It will oertatady 
he considered a liberal and enlightened p<4iey to ex- 
plore each new region, and to lay before the pnblie 
a trae aocoant^fwhat may be expected in the rocks 
and soil. The settlement of the coontrv by emigra- 
tion from more popolons districts, and from Europe, 
will be the necessary resttH, and an active basiaeas 
will be created along the line of our great Iskea^ 
communicating with our mineral lands. Mining 
will cause a settlement of that district by oar active 
population of miners, mechanics and fhrnier8,whsB, 
if only agricultural Isnds were sought Ibr, no oas 
would think of goinc to Om ahorss oTLalw Si^wds^ 
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#liile 90 many ftrtlle lanAi offer their attrK<nioiui 



Dr. Owen, U. 8. GeologiBt for WiscoDiiD 
ind Iowa, farnigtied an interesting narrative 



of his labors, from wbioh we dioold be 
glad to extract passages if tbe limits of this 
nrtk}« were Tiot abread;^ too extended.— 
(1848.) 



xnfrrwb statbs public laitds, 1851. 

The fbUowiDff table Aows the vma of eaeh sftte and territory wherein the land offlee la operating:, with 
<he amount of ite surveys and tlie work yet to be done : 



AtcM of th* attlM 



teS«pt«inli«rtO 
1850 



UiwarrtMd 
to8«pt«iBWaO 

1880 



Ohio 39,064.. S«,57«,M0 1«,770,984 None. 

fcidlaaa S3,80» 21,637,760 «,4«8,658 None. 

lUinois 55,405 35,459,200 85,455,469 3,731 

Missouri 67,880 43,123,200 42,613,373 509,027 

AUbama 50,0a 32,027,490 31,993,813 33,67t 

Mississippi t!,m 23,895,628 23,895,628 None. 

Louisiana 46,431 29,715,840 19,152,528 10,563,317 

Mi<!hl9an S0,9ftS 85,995,520 80,629,Cr76 6,866,444 

Arkansas 52,193 33,406,720 33,201,425 205,295 

Wisconsin 53.924 34,511,360 16,169,498 18,341,862 

Iowa 50,914 32,584,960 19,196,106 13,388,854 

Florida 59,268 r,931,620 21,907,314 16,024,206 

Minnesota Territory 68,060 63,120,000 287,227 52,882,773 



K. West Territory 587,564 876,040,960. 

Nebraska 136,700 87,488,000.. 

Indiana 1»7,171 119,789,440. . 

New-Bfexleo 210,744. 184,876,160. . 

Utah 187,923 120,S70,720 . . 

CaUtomia 188,981 120,947,840., 

Oregon 841,463 218,536,320.. 



.376,040,960 
. 87,488,000 
.119,789,440 
.134,876,]6<» 
.120,270,720 
.120,947,840 
.218,536,230 



Total 9,526,462 1,616,985,668 812,710,994 1,295,269,526 

The above uble shows that in a ftw years an the lands in the new states will be snnreyed and opened 
to settlers ^nd preemption claims. 
The fbllowing statement of the amonnt of lands, sold and located by MlUtary Land Warrants, Ac., in 



1848 and 1849, and first three quarters of 1860, exhibits the deorease in cash receipts, and the increase for 
* I deposed of ^— 



1849 in the amount of ftmds < 



Sales hi 1848 1,887,558 : 04 equal to $8,621,615 ! 



Mexican war warrants 2,288,960 : 90 

State selecUons, act 1841 378,058 : 57 

ImprovemenU rivers, dbe 321,188 : 83 

Choctaw certificates 57,249 : 10 



Total 



.4,933,009 : 04 



2,861,200 00 

472,573 21 

401,486 51 

71,571 37 

16,428,435 35 



Sslesin IMO 1,880,008: TTeqaalto^l, 757,800 49 

Mexican war warrants ....8,405,610:80 «* 4,256,900 00 

State selections, act 1841 259,806:60 " 324,758 25 

ImproTements rivers, dfC 135,246 : 21 " 169,057 76 

Choetaw eercifieates 53,935:83 ** 67,419 16 

Total aerea „ 5,184,410 : 01 " $6,575,025 50 

A«ni 

Ssles in the three quarters in 1850 869,082 : 82 e^[Qsl to $1,129,186 SO 

Mexican war warrants Ibr 1st, 9d, and part of 3d quarter.. 1,590, 190 i 00 " 1,900,150 00 

Sute selections, Ibr 1st, 9d, and part of^Sd quarter 870,808 : 50 «* 474,754 47 

Choctaw certificates 46,360:52 " 57,950 65 



Total 



.9,815,806 : 49 « $8,569,041 69 



From this statement it will be perceived 
that the aggregate amount of land disposed 
of in 1849 considerably exceeds that of 1848. 
There is a falling off in the current fiscal 

?ear, caused probably by emigration to the 
'acific, the extensive reservationa for the 
rail-road from Chicago to Mobile, and the 
feci that most of the military warrants have 
been located, and the state selections dispos- 
$dof. 



Since the last annual report, over six mil- 
lions of acres of lands have been brought 
into market, and about seven millions are 
now prepared for sale, and will be offered 
early m the ensuing season. 

By careful exannnation, it is ascertained 
that the entire area of the public domain, 
exclusive of the lands in Oregon, California, 
New-Mexico, Utah, the Indian and Nebraska 
Terrttones, was 494,103,750 acres. 
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LAKB8.— ORSAT LAKB8 OF THB UNTTID STATES. 



▲boot one-fbuitli of these 

lands hM be«D sold, and 

tbe pttrchaae money re- 

eeiTedforitaroonntato |U5^,00S. 

The coal of the whole of 

these lands, Including the 

amount paid to France 

for Louisiana, to Spain 

for the Florldas, and 

amount paid for extin- 

gnishinf the Indian UUe, 

was 161,111,777 

A portion only of these 

lands has been sunreved, 

the cost of which, includ- 
ing salaries of surveyors- 

general and elerks, and 

expenses attending the 

surTsys, was 6,SM,S38 

Less than half the land 

surreyed has been sold, 

and the whole cost of sel- 
ling and managing tbe 

same, including every ex- 
pense not prerlously 

ehargedfls 7,466,314 

Aggregate outlay of erery 

Wnd 74,057379 

Net profit to the Gorem- 

ment $60,381,218 



Or an average of nearly one million and a 
quarter of dollars annually for the last fifty 
yean. 

If to ihis should be added the value o€ 
$1 25 per acre of the land granted in boun- 
ties for military services a^ internal im- 
provements, donations, dec., it would amoont 
to nearly double that stgn. This will be 
more fti% appreciated when it is understood 
that the average cost to the government of 
acquiring title to the Public Luids, including 
the extinguishment of the 

title, is 14 41 cts. per acre. 

Do. of survey 3 07 " " 

Do. of selling and man- 
aging 6 82 ** « 

Total average cost 31 4-5 cts per acre ; 

while for each acre sold the government gets 
91 25, or a net profit over and above eveiy 
cost and expense of 91 03 15.100 per acre. 



Statenuni Mkowmg the eamditUm <if the State eeleetioru under the Act ^f 4U StpUmtJbfT^ 1641, or SOtik 

tfof (/ /im<, 1850. 



^3% 



M JoIt, IBM and to U 



Ko. of MiM to whkh Mch iro.ofaemtowUdi«e* 

State WM «othM nadtf N*. of mtm 

tb0 8tii SMtkM of tlM Aet prov«4 op to l 

of Sorlobar 4, 1841. of ioM, 1850. 

S00,0e5,50 308,080,05 105,45 

500,000,00 449,317,63 689,38 

07,400,17 none 07,460,17 



%ttxm 

niinoie , 

Miseourl 

Alabama 

MUsisflppl 500,000,00 408,835,53 1,164,47 

Louisiana 500,000,00 355,870,41 144,130,50 

Michigan 500,000,00 404.513,43 5,486,47 

Arkansas 500,000,00 400,889,03 110,07 

Florida 409,990,00 45,567,04 454,439,15 

Iowa 500,000,00 173.304,86 837,605,14 

Wisconsin 860,364,01 285.648,49 74,715,59 



Affregate 4,166,008,77 8,061,017,39 1,105,991,48 



The several grants to the state of Indiana 
for the construction of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal, amounting to about 1,400,000 acres, 
have all been selected, the grants certified to 
the state, and closed upon the books of this 
Office. 

LAKES. — Gbkat Lakks op thi Unttbd 
States. — '* Extending from east to west over 
nearly fifteen and a half degrees of longitude, 
they seem, regarding them upon the map, to 
rest like a crown of waters upon the head of 
the Union, their centre of gravity ; the island 
of Mackinac, balancing upon the meridian 
which separates Indiana and Ohio, equindl- 
vides Kentucky and Tennessee, and passes 
between Georgia and Alabama, and East and 
West Florida, in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
difference in the latitude of the northern and 
southern extreme points of the lakes is not 
Ux from eight and a half degrees. The es- 
timated area of country draining into them 
is 400,000 square miles ; the extent covered 
by the waters of the whole is 93,000 square 
miles, divided as follows: Ontario, 6,300; 
Erie, 9600; St. Clair, 1,060; Huron, «0,- 



400 ; Michigan, including the bay, 24,400 ; 
Superior, 32,000. The waters of the * Fathef 
of Lakes' (Superior) are 668 feet above the 
level of the sea ; which elevation is attained 
by unequal gradations, each lake rising above 
the previous one from Ontario to Superior. 
The surface of the waters of Ontario is 38S 
feet above the tide-water of the St. Law- 
rence ; Erie rises 333 feet above Ontario ; St 
Clair 6 feet above Erie ; Huron and Michi- 

§ an are 13 feet higher than St Clair ; and 
uperior rises 44 feet above those. 

*' The St. Clair is by far the shallowest of 
any of the lakes, the average depth being 
about 20 feet ; Erie averages in depth about 
85 feet : Ontario 500 ; Superior 900 ; Huron 
and Michiffui 1,000, as nearly as can be ar- 
rived at. The deepest soundings are found 
in Xidke Huron: off Saginaw bay, we are 
told, leads have sunk 1,800 feet, or 1,200 be- 
low the level of of the Atlantic Ocean, with- 
out reaching the bottom. 

** Great difference is observable in the 
transparency and purity of the waters of the 
several lakes. Those of Ontario, £rie, and 
the southern part of Michigan have no po« 
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euliar exceUence— while those of the north- 
ern part of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron 
■mpasa in clearness ana flavor any waters of 
which we have ever drunk, though a still 

£ eater purity and a higher relish is said, by 
ose wno faiave visited that lake, to distin- 
guish the waters of Superior. 

" So completely transparent are the waters 
of Huron, tnat the rays of the sun are said 
to pass through them as through the cloud- 
less atmosphere, without meeting with solid 
matter in supension to elicit their heat. 
Thus Dr. Drake accounts for the fact, which 
he himself ascertained by experiment, that 
the water on the surface, and that 200 feet 
below the same spot, had precisely the same 
temperament, 56 degrees. 

" Through the Welland Canal the naviga- 
tion of the Lakes is uninterrupted for tne 
distance of 844 miles from east to west ; 
the distance north and south is, of course, 
various, ranging from 347 miles as the ex- 
treme distance. The country to which these 
waters are the great highway of transport 
has often been ue theme of high-wrought 
eulogium, for the variety and richness of its 
toil, and the extent of its resources. The 
justness of these praises, as well as the ex- 
tent to which this fertility has been subjected 
to the hand of culture, and the rapidity with 
which these resources are being developed, 
under the life-brmging touch of the enter- 
prise which peculiarly diaracterizes its in- 
habitants, is gathered from the bare glance at 
the fact, that the commerce of the four great 
Lakes, including all capital afloat, during the 
year 1843, was estimated by the Topographi- 
cal Bureau at 65,000,000 dollars. The total 
amount expended by the General GKnrem- 
ment of the United States on these lakes, 
for the improvement necessary to protect and 
convenience this commerce, is stated by Mr. 
Whittlesey, of Ohio, at $2,100,000. 

**When the projected ship-canal around 
the Falls of Ste. \larie, shall be completed, 
the wide expanse of Lake Superior will be 
added to the present extent of the lake 
navigation, allowing the adventurous com- 
mercialist to crowd some 176 miles still 
ferther north, and several hundreds ferther 
west. The length of the road proposed to 
be cut by this canal is said to be but three- 
fourths of a milet and the whole expense 
of the improvement is estimated, if we 
riffhtly remember, at 230,000 dolkurs. By 
this comparatively small outlay, access is 
at once obtained to the whole country tribu- 
tary to Lake Superior-^a tract so rich in 
timber and mineral wealth, that it has not 
been unaptly termed 'the Denmark of 
America.' 

" The followinff is a most accurate state- 
ment uf the length, width, and depth of the 
respective Lakes, which cannot fau to be in- 
teresting to our readers : 



TBI OBKAT LAKXS. 
GrMtMtUogtlu GrMlatt farMMUh. Atot. dnO. 
UQm. MUm. F«H.*^ 

Ontario 180 40 900 

Brie i70 80 300 

Huron 150 100 900 

Superior 850 150 000 

" Of these, the surface of Lake Superior 
has been calculated to be 1,048 feet above 
the level of the high tide of the sea ; Lake 
Huron is 570 feet a£>ve ditto; Lake Erie b 330 
feet above Lake Ontario, and 566 above the 
Hudson at Albany. The Ontario is 218 feet 
above the St. Lawrence and Three Rivers." 

There are several important canals con- 
nected with the Lakes, which may be briefly 
noticed. Erie canal, 868 miles, in the State 
of New-York ; Welland canal, yniting Erie 
and Ontario, and avoiding the Falls of 
Niagara, 42 miles ; Rideau canal, 135 miles ; 
Greenville canal ; Lachine canal, from Mon- 
treal to Upper Lachine. 

In relation to the Falls of Niagara and th« 
river of St. Lawrence, the following from the 
same source is valuable : 

FALLS OF KUOABA. 

Extent of the Horsenilioe Falls, on tke 
BriiUhtlde 9,800 feet. 

Breadth of Goat Island, between It and 
the American 060 ** 

Ameriean Fall* in breadth 1,140 ** 

The whole extent, or ftill three-quarters 
of a mile 4,300 ** 

Height of the Horse-thoe Falls 150 ** 

Height of the Ameriean Falls 100 " 

Extent of the cave beneath the Horse- 
shoe Falls, (h>m the onuide of the 
Termination Rock 153 ** 

Height of the cave is estimated by Cap- 
tainHaUat 100 ** 

The estimated Quantity of water dis- 
charged orer the Falls is calculated at 
48,594,000 cubic feet, or 113,510,000 
gallons, per minute 

Depth of the river above the Falls, as 
near as can be approached, about .... 900 ** 

Breadth of the river at the ferry 1,170 <* 

THE ST. LAWaXNOB. 

Lake Superior belnc the real head of 
this river, the distance from Cape 
Chat, which is 100 miles above Capo 
Rosier, where its mouth may in re- 
ality be deemed to commence, to the 
head of that Lake, is calculated to be 
no less than « 5t,120 miles 

Breadth of the mouth of the river at 
Cape Rosier 80 ♦« 

Breadth at Kamouraska, where its wa- 
ters are perfectly fresh, and its aver- 
age depth twelve fethoms 90 <* 

LAKE AND WESTERN RIVER 
TRADE, ETC.— The net money value of 
the lake commerce for the year 1846, was 
$61,914,910; having nearly doubled in five 
years. For the same year the total amount 
of American lake tonnage was 106,836 tons, 
and of merchandise 3,861,088 tons. British, 
30,000 tons. Estimates from highly intelli- 
gent authority make the cost of constructing 
ttiis tonnage $6,000,000. The passenger 
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trade is abo an importaot item in the lake 
oommeice. The number of pacsengera, in 
all directions, it itated at 250,000 ; which, 
at $6 each as average chaif es, gives for its 
yalne, f 1 ,350,000. The nmnber of mariners 
employed was 6,978. 

The aggregate population depending on 
1^0 lakes lor means of eomBUnicating with 
« market, in 1846, was »,l»8,9d5. 

Of the Wesiem rwer$, i e. the Mississippi, 
•ad its direct end indirect tributaries, it ap- 
pears from the oflScial returns of the treasury 
•epartment^ that the steamboat tonnage for 
the year 1843, was 136,378 ; and for 1846, 
348,056. It is suppeeed that there are 300,- 
000 tons of other boats (not steamboats) 
employed on these rivers, which, added to 
the steamboat tonnage, gives for the year 
1843, an ag^regaAe of 436)378 tone. The 
flat-boat navigation is supposed to carry to 
naiket, in one year, 600^000 tons of pro- 
duce, while the steamboat freight amounted 
to 1,363,780 tons, or a total merchandise 
tnuMported to and from New-Orieans on the 
Western rivers, (exchMtfie of the way-trade,) 
for 1843, of 4,863,780 tons. The probable 
money value of this commerce, for the same 
year, can be stated at •60,506,908 ; and for 
1846, according to a statement from the 
treasury department, $63,306,719. This 
indudes, of course, only the direei river 
commerce, and not that immense amount of 
commodities interchanged between place and 
place on the Western rivers, and which 
forms no part of the New-Orieans commerce. 
Of thia latter, the total fut value can be 
stated for 1846, at 6148,306,710— the flomf. 
tng value cannot be less than double this 
amount. The passenger trade, too, is very 
greats and is supposed to have yielded for 
1846 $3,191,983, making the total commerce 
of the Western rivers, $151,498,701. The 
steam tonnage for 1846, is stated at 349,054 
tons. 

The total cost of the river crafl, engaged 
in this trade, waj $13,948j855, and susUined 
at an expense of $30,196,343 per annum. 
The nnmber of hands exnployed (not shore 
employees) was 35,114. These amounts the 
Bureau considers too small, or at least not 
at all exaggerated ; and that if $183,609,725 
be assumed as a reliable exposition of West- 
em commerce for 1846, instead of $151,- 
498,701, it will more neariy approximate to 
the truth. 

The total pepulalion d^>ending upon the 
Western rivers as a means of communica- 
tion with a market for the year 1846, was 
6,576,037->the rate of increase 1840 to 1845 
having been about 5 per cent. The Missis- 
sippi, with its tributaries, which traverse 
every section of this immense valley, fur- 
nish 16,674 miles of good steamboat naviga- 
tion, thus affording gjeat natural facilities for 
the development of its unlimited resources. 



These fiuts, in seforence to tht commere^ 
of the lakes, (says the Report,) and We«t- 
em rivers, justify the following conclor 
siona: 

1st That the net moneyed value of Urn 
commerce of the lakes and Western riveoi 
including the passenger tcade, amounted, for 
the year 1846*- 

Ofthe lakes, to $634^,910 

Of tlw Western rivers 183,809,785 

Ac^fsie .•Md,774^e» 

3d. That the popidation depending npoa 
the lakes and upon the Weetem rivers as » 
means of oommunioatiBg with » nugkut, 
was, for the year 1846— 

FOTtbelakee $IL9t8ilttS 

For tbe Western rivers 6,576|0S7 

Aflgngace .IMOMM 

3d. That the nmnber of hands empkj^i 
in this eommevee as mariners, exelosive of 
riiore huids, for the year 1846 — 

Forthelakes 6,971 

For tbs Western rivsrs 3ft,U4 

Aggregate 33,088 

And it may be added that the total awNmls 
which have been appropriated and expeaded 
for lake haihors, and for the improvement el* 
the Westera rivers, Aram the year 1806; 
when these appiopriatioiis by the general 
flovemment commenced, up to, and inolad- 
ivg the last appropriatioBs of 1845, are— 

For the lake harbors $3,790,500 

For the Western rivers 3,758,800 

Agfregats $5,549,300 

The tonnage of Lake Champlain is stated 
at 3,193 tons, and the value of the export 
and import trade for 1846, $11,366,050. The 
total amount M>proi)riated for the improve- 
ment of its harbors is $191,500. The ton- 
nage of Lake Ontario is stated to be 65,636, 
of which 43,335 tons are British, and 35,311 
American. The export and import trade for 
1846 is stated at $14,035,907, and the total 
amount expended for its harbors, $608,903. 
On Lake Erie, the total amount expended 
for harbor improvements is $1,348,349, and 
the total amount of ita commerce (exports 
and unports) in 1846, $94,358,350. The 
total amount of expenditures on Lake Mi- 
chigan for harbor miprovements, is $604y- 
447; amount of commerce not known. For 
Chicago, however, it amounted, in 1846, to 
$3,037,160. 

The total amount of American lake ton- 
nage is 106,836 tons. The total of British 
lake tonnage is 46,675, making a <»ni^hin^ 
tonnage of 153,411 tons. 
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LAKE AND VALLEY TRADE.- Extimt 
or OUR Inland Tridb ; Tradb andTonnaok 
Ljlkes, 1846, 1860, and 1860 ; Steam Tom- 
VAOB, Trade ab9 Navigation, Wkstbbn 
SxvEiis ; Population of Lake Countrt, 

AXID CoMMUfflCATIOM WITH MISSISSIPPI AND 

VBB Atlantic ; Extbnt of Lakbs ; Ambrican 
AND Bbitisr Mabitims PawBB on Lakes, 
■TO. 1860. — At the last session of Congress, 
Colonel Albert, being called upon to report 
mich in formation as could be had by the En- 
gineer's Department, in regard to the lakes, 
presented a document of great interest and 
▼alue, which, being official and of latest date, 
will form the groundwork of our present re- 
marks. 

The value of lake commerce in 1841 1 



iQiporU $83,463,441 

Exports 38,342,541 

$0ft)896,OM 

Or, dividing this amount by two, since the 
Mrports of one place are the imports of ano- 
ther, we have $33,913,011, as the floating 
value of lake commerce in 1841. 

TBADX OF LAKBS, 1846— BZFOBTS AVD U»QRT»> 

OswefBteUe Dlstrtst 1180,860 

Chaicplaim. 

WhitehaU 6,337,489 

• Plattsburg District 1,160,844 

BorUngton " »»7n,7a6 

Out ABIC. 

Sackett'8 Harbor Distilet S,7U,001 

Dexter Port 484,575 

Port Ontario 4«8,7»4 

0»w«no «,5(B,g80 

Bif Sodus 39,206 

Rochester 212,926 

Pultnej-vmo 20,342 

Niagara 606,863 

Sbib. 

Buffalo 48 16 

Conneout r5 

Ashtabula 57 

Fairport M 

Cleveland W 10 

Saodaskjr S 27 

Monroe 11 »7 

Detroit 8 18 

Brie « W 

BlaokRiver W 

Vermilion 70 

Michigan. .«-,«« 

Chicago 8,987,150 

Total commerce, 1846 $123,820,821 

Or, dividing, as in 1841, by two, we have a 
total of $61,914,910, having nearly doubled in 
five years, or, to be more accurate, iocreascd 
seventeen and a half per cent, per annum. 
The registered, enrolled, and licensed ton- 
nage of the lakes, was : — 

TONNAGE, 1846. 

Champlain District 3,192 

Sackett's Harbor District 4,279 

O«wego *• 16,046 

NlagiJa " 75 



Ovwegmtchio 



TORNAGB— COntiftlMd. 

" 76© 

«* 2,058 

" u.no 

Caps Vincent 2,280 

Prcsonelsle 2,998 

Cuyahoga 18,526 

Sandoaky 2,884 

Maomee 8,168 

Detroit 24,801 

Mackinaw 1,087 

Total tonnage 106,00 

having increased, since 1841, in very nearly 
the precise ratio of the exports and imports. 
The whole number of Clearances and entiiss 
opon the lakes, was, in 1846, 16,856, and the 
number of tons of merchandise carried, 
8,861,088, also an iacrease of ovsr seventeen 
and a half per cent, per annum, since 1841. 

It ought to have been observed abave, Iha^ 
in the lisl of lake ports, and (he amonnt o^ 
Iheir trade, the following w«rs omitted as not 
ascertained : — Black Rock, Silver Creek, Iff" 
ving, Portland, Huron, and Dunkirk, on Lake 
Erie ; St. Joseph, Grand River, Kalamazoo, 
New Buffalo, Michigan City, Mouth of Calu- 
mie. Little Fort, Southport, Racine, Mil- 
waokie, Sheboygan, and Manitowoc, upon 
Lake Michigan. 

In addition to the American tonnage, the 
British have upon the lakes 46,675 tons, of 
which 80,000 tons are employed in the Amer- 
ican irade-^-making the wiiole amount of 
tonnage in the Ameilcan trade in 1646, 186r 
836 tons. 

The value of this American shipping, in 
1846, is estmiated by one account 95,841,800, 
and by another, 86,000,000. It may be safdlj 
put down at $7,000,000, including the value 
of British vessels employed by us. Th0 
annual expenses upon all this shipping, 
including interest and insurance, is very near 
$2,000,000. 

The passenger trade of the lakes amounts 
to about 250,000 per annum in numbers, 
and cost of carriage, perhaps, $1,250,000. 
The number of manners employed, 6,972. 

If we suppose that the same ratio of in- 
crease has been observed since 1846, we may 
state the commerce of the lakes, as compared 
now with 1841, as follows : — 

OOMMIBOS OP TBS LAXIS, 1849-50. 

Exports and imports, increase 4 yrs. at 

17H per cent, per aanoin $105,98S,84!7 

Tonnage, increase 4 yrs. at 17H per 

cenL tons — 185,017 

Tons merchandise carried 6,536,844 

Britisb commerce employed 51,000 

Valae American shipping 10,209,000 

Expenses " •^.^. 3,400,000 

Passengers carried ....• — 425,006 

Receipts from passengers 2,335,000 

Marinsrs 10,58a 

The Buffalo Advertiser has, however, fuT 
nished the following as the-* 
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TOITRAOB or TSB LAUS, 1840. 



Buffalo 

Preoqaelsle. 
Cnymhoga — 
Sandusky.... 



Piop«Ikn 

....4« tl. 

.... 5 4. 

....10 ». 

.... 7 4. 

.... 4 — . 

Detroit 43 •. 

Chiotfo % 13. 

MicbiUmackiiwc 3 — . 

LewlatoD 1 — . 

Rochester I — . 

Otwego IS 9.. 

Oiwefatchie 4 — 4 

CapeviDcent — 1 

Sackett's Harbor ^ t 4 

.• 2 — 



dUMMn 


8«ow« 1 


85.... 


5 ] 


14.... 




55.... 


17 


. 84.... 


3 


. 11.... 


2 


109 


30 ] 


55.... 


1 


21... 


1 


8 




... 


1 


80 




4.... 


— 


. 8.... 


_ 


83 


_ 


. 25.... 


03 



140 



08 



548 



ISO 



103 42405,40 

23 0;U7^ 

105 22,040^ 

48 8,458^ 

17 2,9SI;fr 

107 23A»^ 

71 ll,387,«l 

25 1,671^ 

753.11 

1.298^ 

108 17^13,01 

8 2,215,83 

1,708,03 

102 5,484,19 

00 4,053,51 



015 



153,498,8i 



BriUsh Tonnage on Lake On/orio.— The 
eomparative increase of steamers, propellers, 
and other vessels, owned on Lake Ontario, 
«nd employed on the inland waters of Cana- 
da, during the season of 1846 and 1847, was 
as follows :— 



Propellers Oake and rlTer) 

Ships 

Brigantines (30 tons and abore) 

Schooners 

Barges 



Total. 



1847. 
,..07.. 
...14 . 
... 2.. 

. . 5.. 
.110.. 
.300.. 

IS.. 



1846. 
....57 

...18 
.... 2 
.... 5 
....04 
...300 



.471 



Tonnage (aggregate) 03,340 50,380 

Valued at $2,750,000 $2,472,00 

There were bailt'on Lake Erie, during 
1848, and to be in commission in 1849, the 
following tUanuvy via. : At Sandusky, the 
Alabama of 1,200 tons ; at Buffalo, the Key- 
stone State, of 1,354 tons ; at Detroit, the 
May Flower, of 1,300 tons ; at Cleveland, the 
, of 1,300 tons ; at Newport, the At- 
lantic, of 1,000 tons. And the following 

propel/ertf viz. ; at Cleveland, the , of 

460 tons, and the Troy, of 350 tons ; at Buf- 
falo, the , of 450— in all, 7,404 tons. 

TOTAL TONlfAOl JLHD VALUATION. 

45,007 tonnage of steamers, valued at $3,380,000 

15,085 «* propeUera, " .... 950,000 
101,080 ** saU vessels '* .... 8,538,000 



101,833 r»808,000 

In order to form any estimate of what the 
value of the lake commerce, ten years hence, 
tay in 1860, will be, it is necessary to con- 
sider the nature of the country which is 
tributary, **the region whose intercourse is 
facilitated by this commerce, the productive- 
ness of the soil of the adjacent states ; the 
extent of that soil, and extent of lands yet 
unoccupied ; the population depending upon 
the lakes, as a means of communicating with 
a market ahre^y great and daily increasing ; 
the agreeablehess of the climate and its gen- 
eral salubrity ; the character of the popula- 
tion, and the foreign emimnt, to whom the 
lake region is so great a favorite ; the cheap- 
ness of the land/* etc. etc. With these ele- 



ments of progress at work, it cannot be nn- 
fiur to argue that the increase for the next 
ten years will not be materially less than in 
the years from 1840 to 1846. Upon this basic 
we construct the following table : — 

COMMBSCI or LAKB9, 1800. 

yalne of exports, imporu, and pas- 
sengers $218,507,389* 

Amount of tonnage on Lakes 807,065 

Value of American shipping on Lakes. . 14,206^000 

If we compare the results as famished 
with those from the western rivers, some 
instractive comparisons may be made. 

STBAMBOAT TONRAQB— WB8TSXN aiVXKS. 

1842. 1846 



New-Orteans 80.003.. 

St.Lonis 14,725.. 

Cincinnati 12,025. 

Pitteburg 10.107.. 

Louisville 4,018.. 

NashvUle 3,810.. 



Total 190,278 JM0,055 

In addition, it is estimated that in 1843 
there were 4,000 boats of other kinds, flat- 
boats, etc., employed, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 300,000 tons, making the whole ton- 
nage for that year 426,278 tons. It is sup- 
posed that the flatboats carried about 600,000 
tons, and the steamboats 1,262,780 tons, 
making a total of merchandise transported on 
the western rivers, in 1842, of 1,86% 780 tons. 
Estimating these tons as equally valuable 
with those of the lakes, and it is thought ther 
are more so, and we have lake tonnage botn 
ways, or duplicate enumeration, 3,861.088, 
divided by two, 1,930.544, worth 964,913,910, 
or $32 07 per ton : therefore the 1,862,780 
tons of the river trade with New-Orleans will 
be $69,739,354, for 1842. This is Col. Al- 
bert's calculation. The New-Orleans returns, 
however, show a receipt at that city, in 1842, 
of 46,716,045, and in 1846-47, of 90,033,266 
tons, being a little less than double in four 
years ; but taking the average receipts from 



* The net value is alone involved in this i 

that iS) half the aggregate value of the expc»rts and 
impoite ; since the exports of one place are imports 
of another. 
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1842 to 1846, Til. : 54,184,484, and compar- 
ing them with average receipts from 1845 to 
1848, 76,061,248, we have an increase of very 
nearly ten per cent, per annum. Col. Abert 
makes the per centage only about five and 
three-fourths per cent.— clearly an important 
mistake. A very respectable committee in 
Cincinnati, in 1842, estimated the aggregate 
trade on western rivers, exclusive of that of 
New-Orleans, at $70,000,000. Supposing 
this to have increased at the same rate as 
New-Orleans trade, wo would have, for 1849, 
$111,000,000, and the whole western river 
trade, in 1849, $190^777,151 net ; or a float- 
ing trade of double that sum, the exports of 
one town being the imports of another, viz. : 
$381,654,362. If the passenger earnings be 
added, the net result of river trade wul be 
swelled to nearly $195,000,000. The value 
of all the boats in 1842, was $10,522,240. If 
they have increased in the same proportion 
as the trade of New-Orleans, the present 
value per annum of boats afloat would be 
$20,000,000 nearly. The working expense 
of this craft, ana sustaining it, is over one 
hundred per cent., on its cost per annum, or 
on $20,000,000, about $25,000,000. The 
boatmen on western rivers, in 1842, were 
20,418 : at ten per cent, increase, we have, 
in 1849, nearly 20,000. 
^ By another estimation, based upon the in- 
crease of tonnage upon western rivers, which, 
from 1842 to 1846, was twenty-four per cent., 
and supposing the same increase preserved 
since, we would have the value of river trade 
in 1849, $218,400,000, or, including passen- 
gers, about $225,000,000 net, or a floating 
trade of $450,000,000 annually ; that is, add- 
ing up the exports and imports of all the va- 
rious to wns. 

The i^hole population dependent entirely 
upon these lakes, Col. Abert estimates at 
6,191,555 in 1846, or in 1849, probably 7,- 
000,000 ; but this is evidently much below 
the figure, since the West increases faster than 
the Union, and should rather be 8,000,000. 

What the future population of the Missis- 
sippi valley may be, and what the amount of 



its commerce, are questions of some import- 
ance, but in the discussion of which the im- 
agination is not unapt to run wild and be- 
come bewildered. Even sober reason seems 
elevated upon the wings of fancy. Upon the 
calculation of Col. Abert, the valley contains 
666,666 6(^uare miles of good arable land. To 
people this region with the average of the 
fertile parts of Europe, 110 to the square 
mik, there would be a total of 73,333,260 in- 
habitants ; with the density of France, 
165.1 to the mUe, it would be 110,066,556; 
and of Great Britain, 222.6 to the mile, 148,- 
399,851. Immense periods may be required 
to produce this, but the result is more than 
practicable, even with great prosperity. If 
however, the advances for the next twenty 
years are equal to those of the last six or 
eight, five per cent., we shall have, in 1870, 
17,775,272 inhabitants in the great valley. 

The productions of these people will follow 
some fixed rf!>lation to their numbers ; and if 
the productiveness of the region be con- 
sidered, Col. Abert*6 calculation, upon the 
basis of Professor Tucker, will appear rea- 
sonable, vix. : as 8 is to 5 : i. e. to every five 
per cent, increase in population, there will be 
an 8 per cent, increase in production, revers- 
ing Mr. Malthus* rules. Taking the mean of 
the figures, found by the two estimates of 
western commerce we have given for 1849, the 
amount for 1850 will be at least $250,000,000. 
Col. Abert estimates $274,000^00, and cal- 
culates the increase at eight per cent., vis. : 

Commerce Great West, 18S0 $t74,45ft,8t6 

" " " 1860 4M,097,668 

** " " 1870 889,34»,8US 

The figures seem prodigious, but, governed 
by the light of the past, it maybe questioned 
whether we have a right to doubt. The most 
sober-minded and skeptical reader will not, 
however, venture to fix the population of the 
valley, in 1870, at less than 15,000,000, and 
its commerce at 500,000,000, being little less 
than the whole Union now. The probable 
navigation by steam on the western waters 
of the Mississippi, is estimated by Col. Long, 
of the engineers : 
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Miatissippi and Branches. 

Mississippi proper 9000 

St. Croix 80 

8t. Peter's 130 

Chlppeway 70 

Black... «0 

Wisconsia 180 

Rock 850 

Iowa 110 

Cedar 60 

BesMotnes 850 

lUinois 845 

Maramee 60 

Kaskaskia 150 

BIgMaddy 5 

Obion 60 

Forked Deer 105 

Big Hatehee 75 

29 



St. Francis 800 

White 500 

Bif Black 60 

Spring 50 

Arkansas 603 

Canadian 60 

Neosho 60 

Yaxoo »00 

TaUahatchee 800 

Yallabusha 100 

Big Sun Flower •. . . . .80 

Little San Flower 70 

BigBlaek 150 

Bayou de Glaze 00 

Bayou Carre 140 

Bayou Lalbarohe ....60 

Bayou Rouge 40 

Bayou Plaquemine IS 



Bayou Teehe 99 

Grand River 18 

Bayou Sorrele 18 

Bayou Chdne .5 

MiuomH and Branekes. 

MIsMmri proper 1500 

Tellowstone 900 

Platte River 40 

Kansas 150 

Osage 875 

Grand 90 

Ohio and its Branches. 

Ohio proper 1060 

AUeghany 990 

Monongiihela 60 

Muskincom .70 
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Kftnawhm 65 Red River tmd Branckes. Tensts .159 

Big Saady 50 Red River proper 1500 Lacke Bistenaw 00 

Scioto 50 WachiU 875 Lake Caddo T5 

Kentucky . . . ., 09 Saline 100 Sulphur Fork 100 

Salt Rivef 85 LitUe Misaonri 50 Little Rirer » 

Oreen 150 Bayou D'Arboune 00 Kiamichl 40 

Barren 30 Bayou Bartholomew 150 Boggy 40 

Wabaah 400 Bayou Boeuf 150 Bayou Plerr« 150 

Cumberland 400 Bayou Ma^on 175 AtobaJUaya J«0 

Tenneasee 790 Bayou Louis 30 • 

Total 16,ff74 



" The popalatbn which depeodi upon the 
lakes for a market, is embraced witfam eight 
states. Tiz. : 

Vermont 177,978 

New.York 008,110 

Pennaylranla 120,094 

Ohio 723,110 

Michigan 912,967 

Indiana 950,963 

lUinoia 03,000 

Wisconsin 23,045 

Total, 1840 9,318,951 

Add increase since 1,950,695 



Total, 1850 3,509,870 

The estimate is made upon an annual in- 
crease of five per cent, per annnm, which was 
about maintained from 1840 to 1846. 

The number of American steamboats on 
the upper lakes, above Niagara, was in 1847, 
62; propellers 18, barks and brigs, 59; 
schooners, sloops and scows, 319 — the ave- 
rage tonnagre of steamers being 400, propel- 
lers 328, bngs and barks 230, schooners 152, 
sloops, etc., 46. There were on Lake Onta- 
rio, at the same time, 8 steamers of average 
877 tons, 10 propellers of 275 tons, 166 sail- 
ing vessels of 114 tons ; on Lake Cbamplain 
3,) 92 tons, not enumerated. 

The whole amount expended by govern- 
ment, from 1806 to 1845, upon improvements 
of the 

Lake Harbors $9,790,500 

Western Rivers 9,758,800 



$5,540j300 ' 
The great lakes are connected with the 
Yalley of the Mississippi by — 

1. Illinois and Michigan Canalt 96<l miles 
long, 60 feet wide, and 6 feet deep ; locks, 
- 17 ; total lockage, 158 feet. It connects the 

Chicago, which empties into Lake Michigan, 
with the Illinois at La Salle, 213 miles from 
the Mississippi. The Illinois is navigable all 
the year in flatboats, and four months by 
steam (the ice season being ezcloded.) 

2. Wabath and Erie Canal, — This extends 
from Lafayette, about 378 miles above the 
Wabash month, where it enters the Ohio, to 
Toledo, on the Manmee, adyacent to Lake 
Brie, and is 187 mites long. It is intended 
to complete the canal from Lafayette to the 
Ohio River. At a place called Junction, this 
canal intersects the Miami Canal from Cincin- 
nati. It is probable the Wabash and Brie 
Canal is now complete to Terra Haute, on 
the Wabash. The Mnskingum improvement 
extends to the Muskingum River, at or near 
Zanesville, and is 91 miles long. 

3. Bandf and Beaver Canal, connecting 



the Beaver Biver with the lake from tke 
Ohio. 

4. Mahoning Canal^ being a croM canal of 
83 miles long. There is a canal called the 
Beaver and Brie, 136 miles long, connecting 
with the Ohio 28 miles below Pittsburgh 
The connection with Lake Ontario is by tba 
We Hand Canal in Canada, and with Ontario 
and Champlain by the New- York canals. The 
points of onion or these canals, then, with the 
Mississippi, are as follows : mouth of Illinois 
on the Mississippi, 40 miles above St. Lonis ; 
month of Wabash on the Ohio, 130 milcts from 
the Mississippi ; Cincinnati, on the Ohio, 550 
miles from Mississippi ; Portsmouth, on the 
Ohio, 589 miles from Mississippi ; month of 
the Hocking, on the Ohio, 756 miles from 
Mississippi; Marietta, on the Ohio, 783 milee 
from Mississippi ; at month Little Beaver, oo 
Ohio, 924 milea from MississippL 

In addition to these numerous canals, there 
is a rail-road in partial completion from St. * 
Joseph's, on Lake Michigan, to Detroit, 200 
miles long. The Mad River and Brie road 
extends from Sandusky on the lake to Day- 
ton. Ohio. The connection of this road with 
the Little Miami at Springfield, completes the 
line from Cincinnati to Sandusky. 

The great Erie Canal connects Bufialo on 
Lake Erie with Albany on the Hudson, and 
is 363 miles long, etc. There are several 
branches. The branch from Syracuse to Os- 
wego on Lake Ontario ; the Black River Ca- 
nal ; the Champlain Canal, to Whitehall, at the 
head of Lake Champlain, 65 milea long. 
Thus is the Hudson River at Albanjr connect- 
ed by this canal and its tributaries, with 
Lakes Erie, Ontario, and Champlain. The 
canal also connects with the Atlantic by the 
Chenango Canal from Utica to the Susque- 
hanna, and thence by Pennsylvania canals, or 
fr6m Rochester, by the Genesee Valley Canal^ 
to the head of boat navigatbn on the Alle- 
ghany River, and thence to the Mississippi. 

From Montezuma, on the Erie Canal, 205 
miles west of Albany, there is a connection 
with Philadelphia by the Seneca Lake and 
Canal, Chemung Canal, "Williamsport Rail- 
road, 73 miles, Susquehanna Canal, Harris- 
burg, etc., rail-roads, 107 miles. Total dis- 
tance, 360 miles. 

From the Brie Canal at Montetoma, there 
is a connection with Baltimore by the Cavuga 
Lake, by the Ithaca and Oswego ttail-road, t^ 
the river Susquehanna, thence by rail-roed or 
water, etc., to Baltimore. 

A rail-road is now in operatioii from BuflUo 
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ID Albany, from Albany to Boston, and alto 
to New-York. Tbe Philadelphia and Pituburg 
Bail-road cooneots the Atlantic with the Ohio, 
and of coarse with the lakes. It consiats of 

The Colombia Rail-road to HarrlabiirK on 

Susquehanna 89infles. 

Centre Division PennsylTania Canal 178 " 

Rail-road from HoUidaysborg to Jobn*- 
town M «* 

Western DlTision Pennsylvania Canal ... 104 '* 



Total. 



,.394 



In reference to the application of the com- 
mercial means of the lakes to the parpoaes of 
defence, Ool. Abort calculates the present 
commercial marine of the upper lakes, is ade- 
quate to supply, without injury to the oom- 
merce of a state of war, as an auxiliary to a 
national fleet, means of transporting ten thou- 
■and men and all their supplies— means of 
creating, at short notice, ten heavily-armed 
steamers, and of furnishing 1,500 mariners. 
Though, in cases of emergency, the whole 
commercial marine of the upper lakes oonld 
be make tributary to their defence. 

In regard to the lower lakes, or those be- 
low the Falls of Niagara, it may be remark- 
ed, that the British have greatly the preoon- 
derance on Lake Ontario, our mariners there 
being 1,300 available for war, four heavily 
armed steamers, and 15.000 tons shipping. 
On Champlain, however, the American power 
is supreme. The dimensions of the Wetland 
Canal are not such as will admit the naval 
supremacy of the British on Ontario to be felt 
on the upper lakes. Their force is as follows, 
compared with ours: 

BBITI8H MAinVI ON LAKK ONTABIO. 

57 Steamers, averaging 200 tons. 

lake propellers 300 ** 

7 river " 75 " 

8 ships averaging ftOO " 

« brtgantines, " IflO " 

M scbooners, *♦ 150 »* 

SOO barges, " 40 

"I small c 



80i 



.SO 



Icraft, " 

AMBXICAN MAXU^B, LAKX OKTABIO. 

8 Steamers, averaging 977 tons. 

10 propellers, " «75 " 

804 sailing vessels, averaging — 114 ** 

By means of locking the St. Lawrence, 
heavy-armed steamers can be passed into the 
Lake from Montreal ; and although the Wei* 
land Canal will not admit large armed vessels, 
every supply from the St. Lawrence naay be 
dispatchea to tbe upper lakes through it. 

The entire line of lake coast is about 5,000 
miles, 2,000 of which are the coast of a for- 
eign power. 

OAFACITT or LAKBS. 

Gnfttfltt ATOTtft 
LMgth. WMth. WUa. 

Lake Champlain 105 18 8 

Lake Ontario 180. . . 

Lake Erie 840... 

Lake St. Clair 18... 

Lake Huron 270. . . 

Lake Michigan 340... 

Lake Superior 420. . . 

In tbe greatest width of Lake HuroD, is not 



.58... 

..57... 
..85... 
.105... 
..88... 
.135... 



..40 
..38 
..18 
..70 
..58 
.100 



included the extensive Bay of Georgian, 120 
miles long, and 45 miles wide on the average. 
These lakes are connected throughout* 
Ohamplain with Ontario bpr the river Riche- 
lieu, the lock and dam navigation of St Law- 
rence, the river Ottowa. the Rideau Canal 
through Canada, and the Champlain and Erie 
canals of New-York. Ontario is connected 
with Erie by Wetland Canal and Oswego and 
Erie canals, through New-York; Erie vnth 
St Clair by navigable and deep Strait of De- 
troit; St Clair with Huron by navigable 
Straitof St Clair; Huron with Michigan by 
Strait of Mackinaw, and with Superior by 
Strait of St Mary. Some slight obetmctions 
remain to be ren>oved. 

Lake Champlain lies almost ezclunvely in 
New-York and Vermont, and government hat 
been at most expense upon the harbors of 
Burlington and Plattsbnrg. 

Lake Ontario. — Its ports are Saokett*s Har- 
bor, used in the last war as a naval depot ; 
Port Ontario, Oswego, Little Sodus Bar, Big 
Sodus, Harbor of Genesee, Oak Orchard, etc., 
being nine good harbors, all requiring, how- 
ever, work of improvement ** The whole 
of this coast being a southern coast, is exposed 
to the violence of the prevailing northern 
winds, and in consequence requires whatever 
protection can obtain." 

Lake Erie. — On the New-York coast of this 
lake are Black Rock, Buffalo, Cattaraugus, 
Dunkirk and Portland harbors. Buffalo is the 
greatest of all, and has a commerce of 960,- 
000,000 or 970,000.000. On the Pennsylva- 
nia coast is Erie Harbor, of great capacity, 
which caused it to be adopted in 1812, as a 
principal naval station. It u now the princi- 
pal place of outfit for naval vessels, and winter 
quarters. The Ohio coast of Erie includea 
Conneaot, Ashtabula, Grand Eiver, Cleve- 
land, Black River, Vermilion, Huron, Cun- 
ningham Creek,' Sandusky Bay, of which 
Cleveland and Sandusky are the most import- 
ant in point of trade, and «re rapidly advanc- 
ing. The Michigan coast inoludM Monroe and 
Toledo, which mit, though used by Michigan, 
is in the state of Ohio. Upon all of these 
harbors, works have been in progress by the 
government ^ 

Lake Michigan has 820 miles of coast m 
Wisconsin, 560 miles in Michi^n, 40 miles in 
Indiana, and 60 miles in Illinois. There are 
three good harbors in Michigan ; one in Indi- 
ana, Michigan Ci^; three in Illinois, of which 
Chicago is chief; several in Wisconsin, of 
which Milwankie is most important Besides 
all this coast, there are several hundred miles 
of coast, of which but little is known, and 
which is known as the upper peninsula of 
the State of Michigan. 

With these remarks we dismiss the subject, 
repotting that the most clear and explicit 
iniormation has in so few instances been ob- 
tained; and with a confiding hope, that the 
labors begun by Mr. Burke, the late Com- 
misabner of Patents, in oolleoting the statia- 
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tics of oar internal trade, will be eontioned 
by the home department, and that the states 
themseWes will icon establish bnreaux of 
•tatistict in connection with their several 



^oTemments. As we obtain infbrmatioa from 
time to time upon these subjects, it shall be 
famished to our readers in De Bow'a Com^ 
mercial Beview. 



LAKE COMMERCE OF UNITED STATES— 1861. 

NaiDM of Porti fm^erti Iscporti and im|Mrti 

BnflUo ♦M,143,404 ♦y7,99«,«58 ♦60,140,005 

Silver Greek 212,»I0 107,081 112,905 

Barcelona 217,789 12U94 339,183 

Dunkirk 903,341 486,998 1,389,734 

Erie 1,300,897 , 2,531,956 382,831 

Connesot 380,060 240,405 599,455 

Astuabola 307,7W 421,007 729,065 

Falrport 343,058 ...450,850 794,508 

Cleveland 7,030,957 , ^,855,560 I3,«80,513 

Black River 203,345 154,529 557,845 

Vermilion 150,000 207,200 357,200 

BoroD 409,807 790,201 1,200,080 

Sandusky 7,010,304 ,...3,099,989 10,110,04§ 

Lower Sandusky..., 189,103 108,300 297,409 

Port Clinton 38,978 94,765 03,735 

Kelley'a Island 7,852,021 11,079 Il,fl7» 

Toledo 1,050,915 ^203,404 13,115,480 

Monroe 3,502,000 ^12,105 4,803,029 

Brest 13,495 18,950 18,960 

Gibraltar 54,043 .13,810 13,810 

DttroU 7,325 2,781,192 «,283,858 

Lak9 tmd River St. Clair. 

Algonac 13,495 198,793 212,288 

St. Clair 51,043 71,524 132,587 

Trenton 7,325 25,553.... 32,878 

Mount Clemens 84,009 187,790 271,790 

Itake Huron. 

Sault St Marie 151,184 340,800 491,934 

Mackinac 143,400 213,818 350,218 

ZiOke Michigan. 

Oreen Bay 151,537 80,830. 

Manitowoc 49,129 13,719., 

Sheboygan 571,808 1249K 

Port Washington 278,311 48,207. 

Milwaukie 3,828,050 2,098,409. 



.231,3«7 
..02,848 
.583,901 
.320,579 
. 5,927,119 



Racine 1,462,750 050,950 2,103,700 

Southport 029,791 583,008 1 ,213,399 

Waukegan 09,081 .283,107 352,188 

St. Joseph's 072,892 548,894 1,210,787 

Michigan City 28,915 309,108 398,063 

Chicago .7,751,872 4,151,905 11,903,777 



Lake Brie IHetriete. 
Buffalo Cre«k District— Tonnage 44,744 49 ewt 

Value tonnage $722^400 
t^resqaelslt " Tonnage 7,419 27 

Value..,* $328,000 

Cuyahoga «« Tonnage 22,047 30 

/ Value $990,040 

Miami « Tonnage 2,92000 

Value $04^000 

Sandusky ** Tonnage 8,306 80 

Value $379,335 

DstroU " Tonnage 34,007 19 

Value 41.847,710 

Total value of exports and 
imports $115,785^048 

Talus of tonnage in aggre- 
gate 5,308,083 

Lake and River St. Clair. 

UX. CtaoMOa Dlatrtet^Tonnage — 

Value 

Total value of exports and 

imports $039,994 

Valns of tonnage in aggre- 
§^ 



Lake Bmwi. % 

District of Mackinac— Tonnage .1,019 77 ewt. 

Value $75,000 

Total value of exports and 
inmorts $848,152 

Total value of tonnage In ag- 
gregate 75,000 

Lake Michigan. 

Chicago District— Tonnage 15,890 80 cwi. 

Value 4504,49$ 

Total value of exports and 
imports $24,320,481 

Value of tonnage in aggre- 
gate 504,435 

aiOAnTTTLATION. 

Aggregate value of exports fttMlM 

*' " impona 00,951,935 

Tbtal value of exports and imports 

on all lakes $141,093,167 

Aggregate tonnace on all lakes 137,400 

** value of tonnage on lakes .... 5,047,9)0 
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The foregoing figurei are for the lakes 
enumerated, exclusive of Lake Champlain, 
Superior and Ontario. The returns for the 
latter I must present you in a consolidated 
form, as follows : 



Lake Saperior— exports and imports. . . ~~ 

l*ake Ontario " ^» $38,141,000 

Lake Champlain " « 16,750,700 



$44,891,700 
Add lakes preTietuly enunented 141,593.567 



$186,485,967 

Thus it appeared that the aggregate Talu- 
ation of the lake trade of the ifnited States 
amounts to the enormous sum of $186,485,- 
267, or more by $40,000,000 than the whole 
foreign export trade of the country. 

Add also the tonnage of Lake Snperior — 

" *^ " Ontario 60,829 

" " " Ckamplain.... 4,746 

With the preTiensly given 137,466 



And we have S03,041 

afl the aggregate tonnage employed on the 
lakes of the United States, of which 35,904 
tons are foreign. To the valuation of the ton- 
nage on the previous lakes append, for Lakes 
Superior, Champlain and Ontano, and we 
have the subjoined summary of aggregates : 

Export and import trade of the lakes. . .$186,485,907 

Valae of American tonnage . .$7,951,947 

Valne of passenger trade 1,000,000 



Oross aggregate $187,485,967 



'<'"»««lF?4fA"-.v.:::::'M;«Si«».«'«— 

Hands employed in the American trade 10,907 

Steam tonnage tW,701 

SaUing " 105,904 

I will endeavor to give you the Western 
River trade in full in my next. Meanwhile 
I furnish you with the aggregates : 

1846. 
Net valaation of the conuaerce ef the 

Western rivers $956,933,890 

Value of vessels 18,661,500 

Momber ef hands employed on craft .... 35,047 

aieAriTULATioir. 

Gross* valaation of lake conuneroe 983,187,184 

Western rivers 519,467,640 

Aggregate valnation of internal com- 
merce of the U. States 705,654,774 

LOUISVILLE COMMERCE.— In an- 
swer to your in(juiries as to the imports and 
exports of Louisville, the following state- 
ment ifl submitted as the best statement I 



* The net valoatien is assumed as half the gross 
valaation, for what are the exports sf one plaee are 
the imports ef snothsr. 



can procure, as no records have been kept 
other than our import tables. We havo 
neither a Merchants* Exchange nor a Cham- 
ber of Commerce to regulate these matters. 
The receipts annnexed are chiefly bv the 
river, and the total imports into Louisville 
will of course exceed these amounts. 

IBCPOKTS FOa TBI TX^a 1850. 

Sagar— hhds .13,890 

bbls 9,200 

boxes 755 

Molasses (plantation)— bbls 13,010 

Cofibe— bags 34,579 

Rice~4ierce8 759 

Bagging— pieces 65,250 

Rope— coils 56,300 

Twine— bales 2,056 

Hemp— bales 15,854 

Cotton— boles 7,857 

Cheese— boxes 20,878 

Flour— bMs 75,856 

Whiskey- bbls 89,807 

Liquors and Wines— casks, Ac 5,988 

Nails— kegs 45,961 

Tobacco-hhds 7,495 

** boxes 6,580 

Salt-*Kanawha, bbls 1 19,950 

' Tnrks l8Und8,bags 40,595 

Liverpool, bags 10,350 

Merchandise— boxes, bales, and packages. . . 105,750 

Drugs, dves, dbe., Ac. — packages 14,378 

Hide»--dM 18,891 

Merchandise— crates and casks 5,18t 

Hogs— nomber rianghtered tor packing 197,750 

Pork— bbls. by packers 75,509 

In addition to this quantity of pork, there 
are annually received thousands of tons of 
bacon by wagons, ^., which is packed br 
our merchants into casks, and large quantv- 
ties exported. 

The imports of Kanawha salt in 1849 
were 95,000 barrels. In addition to the re- 
ceipts of this year, there were 23,500 sent on 
to St. Louis. 

In the article of flour this exhibit &lls fat 
short of the actual receipts, as there are six 
large flouring mills in the city and environs, 
the product of which is not included in the 
receipts. The same remarks are applicable 
to various other articles, including baggage 
and rope. 

The exports of Louisville cannot be ac- 
curately estimated, as no record whatever 
has beer made. The tonnage of this dis- 
trict is a Mr guarantee of the exports. 
There are at least ten boats leaving this port 
daily, and we have some six or seven duly 
packets, all of which are well patronized in 
freight and passengers. 

For several years past the river has not been 
entirely obstructed by ice for a greater length 
of time than two or three weeks altogether. 
During some three months of every year, 
navigation has been much restricted by low 
water, which has enhanced freights, and 
been considerable annoyance and loss to our 
merchants, but to what extent I cannot calr 
cnlate. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, U. S.— W« an 
Infbnned by J. C. Kennedy, Saperlntendent of the 
Census Oflloe, that the agricoltural returas which he 
was good enough to Airnish for the present volama, 
in anticipation of their publication by Congress, do 
Bot include the number of horses, mules, &c^ in the 
citiea and towns, as they were not ambraced in tin 
•chedulea. 

BOSTON— ExPANftioif OF.— A peninsula lea»than 
one square mile in extent was soon fbund insuA* 
eient for Boston ; and the state annexed to her Dor- 
chester Point, a peninsula containing six hundred 
acres. To this she is wedded by foar bridges. At 
a later period, Terries were established to Noddle's 
Island, an area of hundred acres, and this island 
now forms a ward of the city. Some hundred acres 
hare also been reclaimed from the sea ; but these 
narrow limits, less than two miles square, prore en- 
tirely inadequate, and hare been long exceeded. 

The population of Boston, outside of her chartered 
limits, already equals the population within. We 
■bould do injustice to Boston, were we to ooofine 
her to such narrow bounds, or within such arbitrary 
lines, ner true limits as a commercial metropolis 
are those marked out br her business men for their 
•tores, piers, shops, and dwellings — the space occu- 
pied by those who resort daily to her banks and 
warehouaes, or meet at her exchange. How is it 
with her sister cities? Philadelphia, by the last 
census, embraced within her chartered limits less 
than half her inhabitants; the residue were dilfhsed 
through the extensive districts of Spring Garden, 
Moyamensing, and Northern Liberties. She virtu- 
ally extends, under different charters, fVom Rich- 
mond, six miles down the Delaware. 

New- York reaches fourteen milea ftom Klngr's 
Bridge to the Battery. 

New-Orleans embraces three distinct municipali- 
ties, on the crescent of the Mississippi.— [Now one 
fovemment.^Eo.] 

London, the queen of conuneroe, contains b«t six 
hundred acres, and less than one hundred and thirty 
thousand people in her chartered limits ; but her 
streets stretch eight miles on the Thames. Within 
her metropolitan dlstricta are eighteen square miles 
of buildings, and three millions of people. 

Boston, with less scope than New- York, has, like 
New-Orleans, Philadelphia and London, overslept 
lier sea-girt isles. She ha» atuched herself te the 
main by one wide natural avenue, the Neck, pared 
and planted with trees ; by one mnite structure, 
the Western Avenue, a mtle and a half in length ; by 
■ix bridges, aeven railways, and three fornes, one 
terminating in a railway. Seven railways branch 
into sixteen, and ten avenues divide into thirty 
within the first nine miles (torn her Exchange. 
Theae diverge like a fkn, and on the streets thus 
made ia found a laree population under separate 
municipalitioa. As land rises in value, netels, 
offices, and blocks of stores usurp the place of dwell- 
togs. The ohl residents, leaving the low and re- 
claimed land to foreign labora^ pUnc tlienselvesin 
tile suburbs. There they build tasteAil houses, with 
flower plots and gardens ; availing of the frequent 
omnibuses, or of special tralhs, run almost hourly, 
and commuting fbr passsf e at $20 to $40 a year, 
thev reach their stores and offices in the mominff, 
and at night sleep with their wives ahd children in 
the suburbs. Ne-time is lost, fbr they read the morn- 
ing and evening Journals as they go and retam. 
Some of the wards appropriate for stores thus rise 
la value, but diminish in population. The aubnrba 



extend, and the commercial community grows in ■ 
widening semicircle. 

T\unM of Boston.— 'Tt» Mnoant asaeasad Ibr taxes 
haa been aa follows : 



I8M. 
1847. 
1648. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851t 



,<ATtx Ratooa Propntr 

Md* ai.OOO AMCMd 

. . $031,906. . . . $« 00. . . .$141,830,800 

..1,014,674 e 00 ltt,360,400 

..1,131,831 6 50 107,798,000 

..1,174,715 50 174,180,300 

..1,236,030 6 80 170,525,000 

..1,350,000 7 00 197,000,00$ 

Foreign Commerce qf Botton, 

Tmt ror.Anird* Inpotti ExfmU 

1846 S,000 2t,284,800 8,245,S« 

1847 2,730 28,270,651 »«;118,58T 

1848 3,000 23,388,475 10,001,810 

1849 8,111 24,117,175 8,843,094 

1850... .2,885 20,000,376 0,332,306 

Population qf Bottom, 

PopnUtka lUalEstato Fanooal Total 

1845.. 114,366. . 81,001,400 ...58,057,300. ..135,078,70a 

1850. . 138,786. . 106,008,400. . .74,007,100. . .180,000,008 

Bfiias of Rail-road in 1845 5» 

« " 1850 1,130 

" The principal cause of the growth of Boston has 
undoubtedly been the construedon of railways, and 
the establishment of a semi-monthty steam-line te 
Europe. These have given great facilities to her 
commerce, enlarged her market, attracted merchants, 
stimulated every branch of manufhcture, created 
a demand for houses and stores, and advanced the 
value of real estate. September 30th, 1830, there 
were but one hundred and sixty-seven Bailee of raiL- 
wav radiating fh>m Boston." In 1S51, Bbstofo is 
wedded to more than one thouaand miles of railwagr 
in Massachusetts, more than eighteen hundred in 
the five other statea of New-England, and six hua- 
drcd and fifty more in New- York. " In all, three 
thousand milea. In September, 1630, her railway 
horizon was bounded by Salem, Bradford, Nashua, 
and Providence. It now encirclea a web spreadiac 
over Massachusetts, and extends to the Kenaehec, 
the St. Lawrence, and the Lakes. This great sys- 
tem of railways has been principally planned and di- 
rected by her aagacity. Boston invested largely ta 
lines to the North, and in diatant raUways,— the Mi- 
chigan Central, Mad River. Reading, and Wilmiag- 
ton ; and she also expended five millions la an aqae- 
duct, and as much more on fkctory cities. The aque- 
duct has been in operation three years. Her last 
investments promise to be remunerative, and wilt 
bring with them a atrona current of trade fVom new- 
ly acquired territory. Railroada have become the 
great interest of Boston, and her investment in theai 
exceeda fifty millions of dollars. 

CHARLESTON C^MERCE, 1851-02. 

Receipts potton year ending 81 Aug 457,254 1 

" Sea Island ^' .... 10,379 

Exported to O. Britate " ....W7,220 « 

•« France •* .... 43.050 •* 

«* other foreign " ....38,265 " 

«« northern ports " ....202,010 " 

Rice— received to Sept. 1852 137,407 tree. 



* The amount of tax 
Tax. 
t Approximately. 
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CINCINNATI—BzposTt for Tiab bmdiro 
AuecsT 31, ISM. 



AttklM •fi-*n 

A|»ple8 bbhi. 79S3 

Alcohol 7607 

Beef t0015 

Do tc».. 9023 

Beans bbU. 1611 

Brooma doz. 7934 

Batter bblt. 3006 

Do. flrkt. & kegs 81305 
Bran, «e...tk8.. 10543 

Bagging pea.. 12018 

Corn aka.. 61231 

Com meal. . bbla. 028 
Cheese caka. 71 

Do bxa.. 150689 

Candles 121727 

Cattle head 1840 

Cotton balea 8810 

Coffee aka. 43654 

Cooperage . . .pea . 64279 

Eggs ;..bbl8. 9160 

Plonr 406211 

Feathers aka. 7876 

Fruit, dried, bash. 6413 

Grease bbls. 4732 

Oraaaaeed 7587 

Horsea head 944 

Hay balea 554 

Hemp 3616 

Hldea Iba. . 142823 

Hidea No.. 31775 

Iron pea.. 172409 

Do bdla. 36308 

Do tona. 11329 

Lard bbls. 47862 

Do kgs. 115845 



ArtielM *5I-'St 

Lard oUa.... bbls. 34830 

Linaeed oil 9377 

Molaaaea 48866 

OU Cake ... tona 1601 

Oata aka. 2718 

Potatoea....bbla. 23844 
Prk.&bacon,hhda. 43933 

Do tea.. 84398 

Do bbla. 1315IW 

Do. inbulk..lb8.8912943 

Pork bxa. 2372 

Rope, Ac... pkgs. 9365 

Soap bxs. 28033 

Sheep head. 45 

Sagar hhds. 20360 

Salt bbls. 27022 

Do sks. 16314 

Seed, flax... bbls. 3520 
Sundry mdz.pkgs 656703 
Do.radze...tona. 11241 
Do.Iiquora.bbla. 49348 
Do. manPs . .pes. 66200 
Do. pr'dce pkgs. 42333 

Starch bxa. 18293 

Tallow 3039 

TobaccOjkgaftbxa 24761 

Do hhda. 10821 

Do balea. 629 

Vinegar bbla. 5965 

Whiskey.... bbls. 276124 

Wool balea. 3404 

Do Iba. 2972 

White lead... kga. 65514 
Fieeea caatinga. . 83942 
Do tona. 1629 



CANADA IN 1852~Thb History, Conditioh, 

AND RsSOURCBa OF— EXTERT OF THl COURTRT— 

Early History undbr the Frbnch— thi Pro- 

TINCE Uin>BR THE RULB OF THE EltOLISH— CANADA 

UNDER " Responsible Government "— Geoora- 
PHtCAL Divisions, Climate and Soil— Animals 
AND Natural Productions— Amount and Cha- 
racter OF THE Population — Aoriculture— 
Manufactures and Shipping— Exports and Im- 
ports-Internal Improvements— Revenue and 
Public Debts— Banks— Education, etc.— The 
British possessions on this continent constitute 
about one-third of North America: occupying an 
area of some 2,300,000 sqnare miles, a space two- 
thirds as large aa that covered by the whole of 
Europe. Theae territories lie immediately north of 
the United States, including eastwardly the islands 
of Newfbundland and Breton on the Atlantic coast, 
and extending on the west to the possessiona of 
Russia. This immense area is divided into five 

Srovlnces, Newfbundland, New-Brunswick, Nova 
^otia, Canada, and New-Britain ; of which Canada, 
the second in size, is, and probably always will be, 
the first in importance. It contains about 350,000 
square miles, and is bounded on the north by a 
range of hUis, which separates it firom the territory 
of the Hudson's Bay Company ; on the east, by La- 
brador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and New-Bruna- 
wick ; on the aouth, by the United Statea ; and on 
the west, by Lake Superior, and a line running north- 
wardly At>m thia lake to Hudson's Bay. It may be 
represented in general terms as lying between the 
meridians of 57« 50" and 90<> west, and the parallels 
of 429 and SV north, and stretching about 1,300 
miles fh>m east to west, and from 300 to 700 ttom 
north to south. 

Early History under the French.— Tire hundred 
years before Columbus reached the western world, 
America was discovered by Biom HerioUon, a na- 
tive of Iceland ; and fh>m this time, (1001,) during two 
centuries, repeated visits were made to its northern 
coasts by Scandinavian voyagers. Civilired Europe, 
however, knew not of the discovery. After the 
expiration of that period, these Scandinavian voy- 
ases ceased, and thenceforth North America was 
visited by no European until the 24th of June, 1497, 
vfaen John Cabot, an enierprisinf navigator of 



Tenlee, then in the employ of Henry VII. of Eng- 
land, diacovered the coaat of Labrador. Soon after- 
warda, in 1500, Gaapar Cortereal, a Portugueae, dia- 
covered the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; of which Jean 
Denya, a Frenchman, prepared a map in 1506. 
France began now to take an Interest in the new 
world ; and under the patronage of its king, Francis 
I., Verazzano, a Florentine, surveyed (1523-24) 
nearly all the eastern coast of North America. In 
April, 1534. the same monarch aent out Jacques 
CoTtier with a colony to make a aettlement in the 
unexplored coaat. In July following he entered the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and in the aame month for- 
mally took poaaesaion of the country in the name of 
the French king. No aettlement, however, was then 
made ; yet this was the beginning of the French rule 
in the province of Canada. In October of the foUow- 
ing year, Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence aa flur 
aa the Indian village of Hochelaga, the site of the 
preaent city of Montreal ; and here, for the first 
time, a European heard, from the natives, of the great 
lakes and of^the mighty Misaiasippi. The contests 
of Francis I. with Charles V., of (iermany, and the 
civil ware which desolated Fiance during the latter 
half of the 16th century, put an eflbctual stop to all 
efforts on the part of that kingdom to effect a settle- 
ment in Canada, or to prosecute its discoveries in 
America. But the spirit of enterprise was again re- 
vived under the sway of Heniy XV. ; and again 
Canada was sought by French adventurers. Trad- 
ing companies and pnvato individuals, eager fbr 
gain, fitted out expeditions fbr carryins on the fxa 
trade; and this was prosecuted with success. 
Efforts were now made to establish trading posts ; 
and on the 3d of July, 1608, Samuel de Ckamplain^ 
the lieutenant of Sleur de Monts, arrived at the site 
of Quebec, where he at once determined to lay the 
fbnndation of the French empire in the west. Such 
was the origin of New France^ fbr so the settlement 
was afterwards designated by its original founders. 
Twelve years subsequently the Pilgrims made their 
landing at Plymouth. 

The origin of the appellation Canada is a subject 
of dispnte. Some derive it fhwi the Spanish '* aca 
nada"—kere U nothing; in which they tbllow an 
old Castilian tradition; according to which the 
Spanish visited the country befbre the French, and 
finding no mines, as they had hoped, in their disap- 
pointment uttered this exclamation. The natives 
having caught the sound, repeated it to the next 
Europeans who arrived ; and they took It to be the 
proper Indian appellation of the country. The deri- 
vation is evidently fiinclftil. Other explanations of 
the term eouaily improbable are given by historians,, 
The most likely derivation is that adduced by Charle- 
voix in his Hietoire de la Nowelle France^ (vol. 1,, 
p. 18, note,) who says : " D'autres derivent ce nom 
du mot Iroquois 'iTonnota,' qui se prononce Canna- 
day et signifie tm tmuu de cabanes.** The word 
meant, then, in the Indian tongue, a collection of 
cabinet !• «•? a village ; and it is so used in Brandt*8 
translation of Matthew's Gospel into the Mohawk 
language. The early discoverers hearing the term 
frequently employed by the natives, natundly thought 
it the nam^ of the country ; though it is not likely 
that at this early period Canada was distinguished 
by any general appellation. 

After the foundingof Quebec, the French applied 
themselves to extending their knowledge of thQ 
country in which they had eflbcted a settlement. 
The main objects of those who controlled the infhnt 
colony, were trade with the natives and their con- 
version to the Christian fiiith. The cultivation of 
the earth was not only considered of secondary im- 
portance, but was attended to only so fhr as waa 
necessary to the supply of the immediate wants ofthe 
settlers. Nor in these respects did there afterwards 
take place any material change in the policy and hab« 
its of the colony, until it passed, in the fbllowing 
century, fVom the hands ofthe French to the rule of 
the English. From the first, Jesuit misaionaries 
were ensaged In propagating the Catholic religion 
among the Indians of Canada ; and they received 
much aid and sympathy in their undertaking from the 

Sious and charitable of their native land. Alone, or 
I pairs, agreeably to the direotions given by Cltrtfl 
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to the Seventy, th«y tnTenml the lone wUdenieM 
hearinj with them the tidings ofMlvation. In 1634, 
two pnests of this order made ft BetlleDient on the 
■hores of Lake Huron ; and, in 1041, others had ad- 
ranced as far as the Falls of St. Mary. Meanwhile, 
the Jesait iniluence had been Increasing in Quebec. 
A college was founded in that city in 1635 by De 
Rohaut, and placed under their control ; and soon 
after, an ITrsuline convent was established, and a 
hospital for the sicit and poor, both of which were 
under Catholic direction. In a fow years the exer- 
cise of any religion but the Catholic was prohibit«d 
by law. As early as 1665, a house of worship was 
erected by Father Allonez, near the west end of 
Lake Superior ; and here he preached to the Indians 
in the Algonquin tongue. 

What success these missionariea met with in a 
religious point of view, cannot be readily determined. 
It is certain, however, that they acquired great influ- 
ence among the natives by their prudent and con- 
cUiatory conduct ; and to this hiiluence are attribut- 
able in no small degree, it is thought, the ravages 
which were made by hostile Indians during the fovt 
part of the 18th century upon the people and terri- 
tory of New-England. The poUcy of the Jeanits, 
therefore, was political as well as religious. They 
were influential, accordingly, in persuading the na- 
tive tribes to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
French monarch. In 1671, a large number of chiefs 
from the sources of the Mississippi, Red River and 
St. Lawrence, met the deputies of the king at the 
Falls of St. Mary, and, by common consent, placed 
themselves and their people under his protection. 
Seeking to extend their dominions still (hither, the 
French government commissioned Marquette and 
Joliet, in 1673, to discover the Mississippi. How 
thev did so, and what adventures they met with in 
their descent of that river as far as the mouth of the 
Arkansas, has been often told with eloquent pen. 
Somewhat later, the French found their way by aea 
to the mouth of the river ; and on this discovery, 
and the exploration of Marquette, was founded the 
claim which they subsequently urged to the v&lleys 
of the Mississippi and Ohio, and all the territory ly- 
ing to the northwest of that region. 

For nearly one hundred years alter the discovery 
of the Mississippi, there occurred no change of im- 
portance either in the political or social aflfairs of 
Canada. The Indians, who had been at flrst annoy- 
ing, were at length conciliated, and united with the 
French against the colonists from Eni^and. Few 
immigrants came over from France ; whilst those 
who were already settled in the country were occu- 
pied either as missionaries, in hunting, in fishing, 
or in the cultivation of small feudal farms. From 
these fkrms their occupants derived just enough to 
aflbrd them subsistence. There was little prospect 
ofadvantage held out to emigrants from the mother 
country. The land of the province was granted to 
subjects by the king upon feudal tenure, as was cus- 
tomary in Europe at the time of the discovery of 
Canada. Tracts of land of all sixes, from one square 
mile to one hundred or more, were oonferred by the 
king on private individuals, and thase were styled 
seigniories. The seigniors were bound to concede 
land to immigrants, on application, on condition 
that they would pay a small rent and perform certain 
feudal duties and services. On the tenant's death, 
his children inherited his land in eaual shares, sub- 
ject to the same conditions; and so, wrhen the 
seignior, or lord, deceased, his territories descended 
to his children, one-halC to his eldest son, while 
the other half was distributed in equal shares 
between him and hia brothers and siaCers. A seig- 
niory might be sold ; but the king was entitled to 
one-fifth of its price, one-third of which, how- 
ever, was relinquished in case of immediate pay- 
ment. Besides the lands thus owned, there were 
others which constituted endowments ft>r the esu- 
blished Catholic Church; and yet these wore re- 
served for state purposes. All the grants of land 
made in Canada, while it continued a French pro- 
vince, were made upon this uniform plan ; and the 
system was, very unfortunatelv, maintained among 
the French population even after the conquest by 
ihe British. Tha inflttOBoe of thla foud«l ienuse waa 



highly iqjvrioiia to t^ pMMpartty oTtko ookny, fbr 
it operated, amonf the French settlers, as a check 
upon industry and enterprise. Since that eonqneat* 
however, the new lands granted have not been 
given upon this plan, biu a clear title has been nnwU 
to the purchaser^. It has happened, consequently, 
that the portion of the territory which has boea 
settled ftince the transference of the province lo 
England, has advanced much more rapidly than the 
other in prosperity and internal improvement. Pab- 
lic opinion has long been opposed to theae feudal 
tenures ; and such as now exist will, no doubt, ataa 
eariy period, be superseded by titles more in aecor4- 
ance with the progreaslve ideas of the age. 

The Province under the ruU of tke Englitk.—Tnm 
the beginning of the 18th century the French aad 
Englisn colonies in America struggled for pre-emiii- 
ence in North America, as their parent nation* 
were doing on the battle-fields of Europe. Engliak 
villages were attacked and destroyed by the Cantr 
dians and their allies the Indians, and theae ac«» 
were retaliated in kind by the English colonisu. 
Mutual invasions were made with varieos succcsa, 
until, finally, on the 14th of September, 1759, Que- 
bec was taken by the British under General M'olft. 
In September -or the ft>aowing year, the surrender of 
Montreal completed the aubjugation of Canada, and 
the whole territory was formally ceded lo England 
in 1763, by the treaty of Paris. Such was the end of 
the French domination in the northom part of North 
America. During the continuance of ber power, 
France had ruled the province with maternal sway. 
Her resources and treasures were spent upon the 
colony, and her best ofilcen were sent out to ad- 
minister the government. Yet was she nnsnec i ssftd 
in developing the hidden reaonrces of the country ; 
for she had adopted a policy which, though kind 
and in many respects beneficial, was upon the whole 
unfitted for drawing out the strength of an infant 
colony. Military government* wefe fixed at Mon- 
treal, at Three Rivera, and at Quebec, npon which* 
subject to the control of the French minister of ma- 
rine, devolved the administration, civil aa well aa 
military, of the province. A governor and an intend- 
ant were the heads of the government. Free admis- 
sion was granted to colonlats from every country ; a 
policy more liberal than that adopted bv othw 
European atates, which then controlled settlementa 
in America. Commerce, however, was fettered, be- 
cause it was confined to chartered monopoliea. 
Popular rights, too, were wholly unacknowledged. 
All power was centred In the government. The 
state was all, the people nothing ; and hence, when 
the state feU, the people passed without a murmur 
from the power of France to the control of her here- 
ditary enemy. 

From the time of the conquest imtil 1774, Canada 
was ruled by an English governor and council, with 
English law, administered solely in the English 
language ; but fVom 1774 lo 1701 the province was 

fovemed by the same ftmctionaries, administerinf 
Inglish criminal but French civil law. In 17«1, 
owing to troubles experienced in carrying on the 
govcmmont, Canada was divided by the so-called 
Constitution Act (31st Geo. UL, c. 31) into two pro- 
vinces. Upper and Lower. A similar form of go- 
vernment was established In each, but its adminis- 
trations diflered in some particulars. In the upper 
province, where the English colonists were most 
numerous, the new constitution worked well, and 
was not specially complained of ttntU a comparatively 
late period in its history. In the lower province, 
however, where the French settlers were stronger 
than the English, the new arrangement was a source 
of disquiet and turmoil from its flrst institution. The 
government was composed, according to the act of 
parliament, of a governor, and an executive council 
of eleven members appointed by the crown ; a legis- 
lative council, consistlngof 15 members, (afterwards 
raised to 40,) also appointed by the crown ; and an 
assembly, or house of commons, composed of SO 
members, (subsequently increased to 68,} elected by 
the people of the province upon the baais of popula- 
tion. At the first meeting of the assembly, (Dec. 17, 
1792,) it was found that 35 of its members were 
French and only 15 English, a minority which was. 
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at a Istar period ndieed to three. Of 
Freneh inflaenoe was predommant in the assembly. 
The other two estates, however, were thoroufhiy 
Bnflish. Hence arose, almost flrom the outset, a 
most rtolent contention between the different 
branches of the legislature, the council striTing to 
retain the power with which it had been vested by 
pttriiament, and the assembly straining every nerve 
to circunscrUM the privileges of the council and go- 
vernor, and make Itself independent of their control. 
It would be tedious to trace the progress of this 
•truggle from its eommencement to the catastrophe 
in 1837, when Lower Canada broke out into re- 
bellion. SuiRee it to say, that the assembly ob- 
tained by degrees some of the powers which had 
been granted to the other estates of the jpvemment. 
and Arom time to time had its demands for increased 
privileges complied with by the mother country, and 
alwavs with apparent readiness and liberality. 
Finally, however, tii^d of concession, the home 
government reAiaed to yield any fhrther to the in- 
creasingly clam<mras, and, in some respects, unrea- 
aonable demands of the assembly. To have yiekled 
"would have been in eflbct to have surrendered the 
Whole government of the province ; a step which 
England was not prepared to take, and which, con- 
■iderlDg the limited education of the French Cana- 
dians, and their general want of preparation for 
aelf-governmont, and considering also the equitable 
lights of the English colonists who (or their ances- 
tors) had settled in the province under the distinct 
assurance of being ruled according to the laws of 
England— vfoijld not, all things taken into account, 
have been either prudent or Just The assembly 
refusing, during several years, to make appropria- 
tion for administering the government, and persist- 
ing to do so aller repeated remonstrances IVcm the 
mother country, the English parliament passed re- 
solutions providing for the current civil expenses in- 
dependent of and contrary to the action of that 
branch of the provincial legislature. Rebellion fol- 
lowed ; but in a short time it was put down by 
military force, the power of England triumphing in 
the contest. 

There can be no question that England, when 
matters had reached the crisis iust noticed, /ol- 
lowed the only course which could have preserved 
her dominion over Lower Canada ; yet it Is equally 
certain that all the troubles which for so many years 
agitated that province, were due to the unwise act 
passed by the British parliament of 1791, by which a 
representative assembly was established. The act 
was unwise in the first place, because, if the province 
was to be preserved as a British possession, it 
Should have been ruled by English laws and in the 
English language, in order that the French and 
English inhabitants might, in time, have become a 
united and homogeneous people. The consequence 
of the course which was followed was inevitable ; 
the two races by which the colony was inhabited, 
having no powerful bond of union, were kept by the 
force of previous prejudices distinct from, and hostile 
to each other, as they arc to the present day. It was 
unwise, fhrthcrmore, because it was impossible that 
an assembly chosen by a people, the great majority 
of whom were French by descent, by habits and by 
education, could act for any length of time, or on 
any important subject, in harmony with a legislative 
council composed mainly of English settlera and 
nominated by the crown. It was unwise, finally, 
because the French Canadians had no experience in 
the art of self-government, and were at that time, if 
they are not now, unfitted for so important a trust. 
«*They were, without doubt," says Halliburton, 
the most ignorant inhabitants of any portion of 
America : but few of them could either read or 
write. They were even unacquainted with the 
common operations of husbandry, preferring the 
listless idleness engendered by a fortUe soil, that 

S elded Its productions wlthoot the aid of art, to the 
borious operations of the enterprising Anglo- 
Saxons. Accustomed to implicit obedience, they 
•aved themselves the trouble of thinking, and 
yielded Uietr Judgment to their leaders and their 
aontoience to their priests. Tet to such a people 



was entrasted the power not onlyof maktaig lawa» 
but of governing the English. The experience w 
all ages was against the experiment." Nor was ** the 
experience of all ages " fallacious in this Instance. 
The French, though ruled with a more than pater- 
nal sway, became more and more dissatisfied with 
the home government, and, as each demand was 
complied with by the parliament, and each alleged 
grievance redressed, became more and more clamor- 
ous for still fruther concessions. Warned by her 
experience in the case of the United States, England 
treated Canada with more mildness than any other 
colony had up to that time experienced, reaigning 
the right of taxation, (178^) though compelled to 
contribute of her own means to the support of the 
province, and leaving all its Internal ailhirs, com- 
merce excepted, to the regulation of the provincial 
legislature. Complaints were listened to with re- 
spect by the British parliament, and honest eflforts 
made to remove every cause of dissatisfhction, real 
or imaginary ; and it was only when the whole ma- 
chinery of government was throvm into disorder, 
and its movements stopped by the provincial assem- 
bly, that the parliament interposed to save the coun- 
try from anarchy and civil war. 

The rebellion which had been parUally communi- 
cated to Upper Canada having been put down with 
little eflfort, the British parliament attempted anew 
the construction of a government. What the Cana- 
dians had fiiiled to gain as malcontents, they now 
gained as rebels reduced to subjection. After vari- 
ous preliminary investigationa and discussions, the 
two provinces of Canada were united in 1841, chiefiy 
through the representations and influence of the 
viceroy, Lord Durham, into one government, under 
one legislature. By thia Act of Aeimion, as it it 
called, important changes were made in the consti- 
tution, and a *^ responaible government" introduced. 
The governor was deprived of the patronage which 
had pertained to his ofllce under the old regime^ and 
this patronace was transforred to the leader of the 
assembly, while the govcmdr's veto was made of 
little or no effect ; the legislative council was made 
** a mere dupUcate of the assembly." and the laws 
passed by the provincial legislature thus constituted, 
were subjected no longer, as before, to a rigid ex- 
amination in England before they received the sanc- 
tion of the king, but only to a merely nominal sur- 
veillance. In a word, the legislature was made in- 
dependent In all but the name. A government more 
democratic, in fhct, than that of the United States, 
was established ; while that admirable system of 
checks and balances which regulates our institn- 
tions had no counterpart in the new administration. 

Canada under " Responsible Gowmmcn/."— Hav- 
ing gained the object for which they had for yeara 
been atriving, or what was equivalent to it, the 
French party, which, of course, was predominant, 
under the working, and according to the provisions 
of the new constitution, ceased to flU the province 
with couAision and alarm. And now a singular 
and yet not an unnatural phenomenon occurred. 
The Engliah settlera, who had previously been the 
staunchest loyalists, and had continued steadfkst 
and unshrinking in their adherence to the mother 
country, began to murmur against the conduct of 
the home government. They asserted, and not with- 
out reason, that they were in eflbct not represented 
la the new legislature ; for the majority of the 
French party was too overwhelming te allow of 
successful resisunoe, on their part, to any measure 
which their enemies might please to propose, or to 
any law they might please to enact. Before, they 
could appeal to the king or to the parliament ; but 
now, they declared they had, though nominally free, 
no voice in managing the aflhirs of their country, 
and no means of redress when oppressed by the un- 
just and one-sided enactments of their political op- 
ponents. It was vain to appeal to the governor, for 
his veto was virtually powerless. To ask redress of 
the legislative council was equally vain, for it was 
but an echo of the assembly, and this latter body 
was under the control of the French representatives. 
Vain was it, finally, to appeal to the monareh or to 
parliament, for to such petitions one nnlfonn an- 
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•w*r WM nt«nied: "Toa tiATe a responstMe gor- 
•rnmeDt ; we cannot interfere. It it a local matter ; 
you moat aettle it yooraelvoa." 

He knowa bat Little of the acience of political 
•conomy, who aappoaea that goverament ia eatah- 
Uahed ror the good of the majority aolely. It la 
fbonded for the greateat good, not of the greateat 
namber, bat o/aU—ihe minority aa well aa the ma- 
jority. UnqueationaMv, when in a aute it beeomea 
neceaaary that aome oi^lta membera ahould lie under 
diaabilitlea, it ia better, other things being equal, 
that the minority rather than the majority ahonld 
■olTer. But if the intereata of all can be aecured, 
and yet only thoae of the greater number are acta- 
ally regarded, irrespective of the feelings and righta 
of the minority, then and there, call the state by 
what name you pleaae, a monarchy or a democracy, 
you hare a despotiam. Situated as they were under 
the new constitution— a helplesa minority ruled by 
an inconsiderate maJoritv>-the English residents 
despaired of obtaining a luat inflaence in the man- 
agement of their country^s aflhirs. Thrown off, as 
they seemed to be, by the mother country, they 
loolced elsewhere (br support. No means of relier- 
ing themselres ft-om French control appeared so 
likely to succeed, as the project which they, though 
loyalist before the Union, started a few yeara aince, 
(1649,) and which waa then discussed, as it is eren 
now, with not a little fbeling, aa well by the preaa 
of this country aa by that of Canada and England. 
The proposed plan la the awiexatUm of Canada to 
tkt United Statee. 

Among the Canadiana, the idea of annexation to 
this country aroae among, and flrat (bund faror with 
the Engliah settlers ; bat the proposition is not 
oountenanced by them alone. Their opponents, the 
French, entertain, it is ascertained, a similar wish, 
though of course their motives are different. They 
fhar a threatened league of all the British North 
American provinces, which, if made, would deprive 
them of their power, and, rather than this, they 
would have annexation. Thua afl^ira atand in Ca- 
nada, unsettled, and, to a atrong though not the do- 
minant party in the atate, highly unsatisfactory. A 
change of some sort must come at no very distant 
day. England, it ia probable, cannot, and, if the 
wiahes or aome of her stateamen be fbllowed, vnll 
not long continue toexereiae even theamaU remnant 
of authority which ahe haa retained over the pro- 
vince. Whenever ahe withdraws her supervision, 
Canada will either fbrm a separate and distinct gov- 
ernment in North America, or it will become a con- 
atituent element of our Union. But, will England 
Burrender her claima without a atruggle ? If ahe 
ahould do ao, can Canada eacape civil convulsion, 
in eaae she make the attempt to fbrm heraelf into an 
independent power? If ahe ahould apply fbr en- 
trance into this already overgrown confederacy, can 
ahe be received without endangering the whole 
fhunework ; the very exiatence of^our government? 
These, it will be aeen, are momentous questions, 
and upon their correct solution may depend, before 
many years have paaaed away, the moat momentoua 
consequences.* 

Geographical DitntUnu^ ClinuUe and Soi/.— The 

{irovince of Canada is now divided, geographically, 
nto Canada Eaat and Canada West, corresponding 
respectively to the Upper and Lower Canada of the 
period preceding the Union. Canada East is com- 
prised between the parallels of 45^ and M9 north, 
and between the meridians 59^ W and 60<> 00' weat, 
and containa about 100,000,000 of acrea. That part 
of it which lies eaat of the River Chaudiere and 
south of the St. Lawrence, ia the leaat fortile of the 

* An interesting article on the subject of Cana- 
dian Annexation appeared in De Bow's Review, Oct., 
1850. It may be consulted with advantage, though 
the writer does not seem to have written from reli- 
able information respecting the relation of the Bri- 
tish to the French party in the lower province pre- 
vious to the rebellion of 1837, nor to have been cor- 
rectly Informed aa to the origin and eaoae of that 
melancholy outbreak. 



whole, moeh of It being anUt Ibr aiiltivattoa. Thaft 
part, on the other hand, which Uea waai of tha 
Chaudiare aa fhr aa St. Ragia, U compoaed of excel- 
lent land, and, bordering aa it doea on tha United 
Statea, ia Improving, and is being settled more ra> 

{>idly than any part of the lower province. That 
arge tract, moreover, which ia altuated n<xth-we«t 
of Montreal and eaat of the Ottawa, (the wc^era 
boundary of the province,) ia aaid to be even mora 
fortile. The climate of thia division ia eolder ihaa 
that of the weatem under the aame parallel, tha 
mercury aometimes fUling in winter at Quebec to 
SO* below aero. The winter beginning in Noveoober, 
laata five roontha, daring which time the anow ia 
uaually four feet deep in the wooda. When it doea 
break up, the approach of amnmer ia very rapid, and 
vegetation, commencing eariy, advaneea rapidly la 
perfection. All kinda of grain come to maturity, 
though the crops of roost are not ao abondaat aa 
they are in more aouthem cflmatea. The commos 
fVuita are readily ralaed aa high up aa Quebec 
where, however, cold aa the wintera are, the ther- 
mometer aometlmea riaaa in aununer aa high aa 
100" above aero. 

Canada West ia comprised between the parallels 
41<*and49^ north, and the meridian lA^ and 117^ 
weat, and contains about 04,000,000 acrea. The 
true period of the settlement of this province waa 
1783, at the cloae of the American war of indepen- 
dence, when a number of British loyalista fh>m thia 
country took reAige here, and had landa aaaigned 
them, on highly fhvorable terma, by the home gov- 
ernment. In 1791 , it was created, as haa been seen, 
a aeparate province, at which time it contained, by 
computation, 10,000 inhabitants. York, now tha 
flourishing city of Toronto, on Lake Ontario, waa 
founded three years aflerwarda, and made the seat 
of government, and coloniats fVom Great Britain 
were encouraged to come into the province and make 
aaetilement. Emigration did not commence on a 
large scale till 1803, aince which time it haa contin- 
uad to flow in vrlthout ceaaation, thia diviBion being 
naturallv preforred by Englishmen to Canada Eaat, 
in which French influence was predominant. In 
1811, the province contained 0,023 peraona who paid 
taxes, fVom which it is estimated that the entire po- 
pulation waa then about eighty thousand. The cli- 
mate is not 80 cold as in the eastern division, and 
the province contains both a larger extent of fertile 
land, as well aa tracta more productive. Moat of 
the soil equals the best lands of New-Tork and 
Ohio, and aome of it is even superior. Near To- 
ronto, 100 bushels of wheat have been raised upon 
a single acre. It ia atated on good authority, that 
the lands lying between the lakes, of Huron on tha 
one side, and Erie and Ontario on the other, ara 
sufflclently productive to supply all Europe with 
grain, " bealdea producing caule and sheep, hemp 
and flax, and yielding iron, copper, lead, lime, mar 
and gypaum ; and that they are capable of sapport 
ing, by agricultural pursuits alone, at least five mil 
lions of additional inhabitants.*' Of this tract, and 
of the western district generally, a aomewhat en- 
thnsiaatic writer, speaking aAer peraonal examina- 
tion, remarka : ** In no portion of Canada could hor- 
ticulture, floriculture, and agriculture, be prosecuted 
with more certainty of succeaa than in it. Peachea, 
plums, pears, applea, melona, grapes, Indian e<Hii, 
tobacco and vegetablea of every description, grow 
I in abundance, with a luxuriouanesa that ia truly aa- 
' tonishing ; and the day cannot be remote when aach 
I obvioua advantages will attract attention.*' 
j AnimalM and Nahtral Productions.-^Avaong wild 
animala found in Canada may be enumerated the 
elk, fkllow deer, bear, wolf, fox, wild-cat, raccoon, 
beaver, manen, otter, hare, aquirrel, and in tha 
aoutb the buflklo and the roebuck. Some of theae, 
I however, are being rapidly exterminated by huntera, 
i and by the advance of civilisation. Among binla 
are found wild ducka, geese, and other water^fowla, 
I pigeona, the quail, partridge, turkey, and variona 
kinds of grouse. Fish abound In the rivers and 
1 lakea, among whkh ara tha atargeon, salmoii and 
herring. 
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Canada ia oorered with fbreata, amoaa the treea 
growing in which are flra, pinea, the white cedar, 
maple, birch, aah, baaa wood, hickory, cherry and 
the oak. Among the amaUer planta are ftrand a 
kind of rice, called xixmtU aquatieoj which growa 
In the awampa, glnaeng, variooa apeclea of wild 
berriea, and the lily, rlolet, and other llowera. The 
lire oak, which ia produced in the aonthera part of 
the country, ia aaid to be adapted to ahlp-bailding ; 
but not the other kinda of the aame tree which are 
found in Canada. Such treea aa are uaefVil for no 
other purpoae aupply material to the pot and peail- 
aah manufoctoriea. The maple tree (aeer tacefutr- 
inttm) is abundant, and ylelda an excellent augar, of 
which iarffe quantitlea are yearly raiaed in the pro- 
vince. The sugar ia obtained by inserting a amall 
eane-ahoot Into an incision, made by an axe or with 
an auger, in the bark of the tree, in the spring, 
when the aap ia rising ; along which tube the aap is 
conducted, and fVom which it folia into a wooden 
trough placed beneath. The tree continuea to flow 
about a month. The sap is boiled twice, during the 
last process being careAilly skimmed and cleared 
from whatever impurities may rise to the surfoce. 
It is then left to cool, by which meana it is formed 
Into hard cakea, ready for use or for the market. 
The amount of maple sugar manufoctured in Can- 
ada West in 1848, is stated to have been 4,160,007 
lbs., or about six pounda to every inhabitant. Valued 
at the average market nrice, thia year'a production 
waa worth more than $200,000. 

Amtntnt and CkaraeUr of the Populatum.-^'Pn- 
Tlous to the year 1700, all those who emigrated to 
Canada were of French origin, and they came prin- 
eipally from Normandy. In 1070, Canada Eaat con- 
Uined about 8,000 inhabUants ; in 17C0, 19,000 ; in 
1714, 90,904 ; and In the year 1700, the year above 
mentioned, when the French immigration ceased, 
about 05,000. The census of 1784 gave 118,000 ; of 
1835, 423,030 ; of 1831, 511,917 ; of 1844, 009,806 { of 
1848, 788,344, an increase in twenty-three years of 
334,704 ; at which rate the population would be 
doubled in thirty years. The greater part of thia in- 
crease was doe to births alone, for there haa been 
comparatively little immigration into this division of 
the province since the control of (he country paased 
from the hands of Prance. In 1787, a number of 
English loyaUsts came in from the United Sutes ; 
and, at a subsequent period, there took place atill 
Ihrther emigration from thia country, particularly 
from Vermont. It is by these men that the re- 
sources of Canada East have been chiefly develop- 
ed ; they possess the best cultivated forms in the 
district, are owners of at leaat half of the more va- 
luable seigniories, and are the main conductors of 
the retail trade, and of the internal and foreign 
eommeree. The other, and much the larger portion 
of the inhabitants, are of French descent, and re- 
tain the habita and modea of thought of their ancea- 
tora. Neither the conquest, nor the time that haa 
* aince elapsed, nor the example of their more enter- 
prising foUow-cittxena, haa wrought any easential 
change in their character. They are, as a people, 
frugal, honest, industrious, and hospitable ; cneerAil 
in temperament, social and polite in their mannera, 
but unedacaied, tenacioua or old cuatoma, and un- 
progressive. There are but fow of them who are 
wholly dependent on wages for their support ; the 
most own small forma upon which they labor with 
the same kind of implements used by their anceators 
a century ago. Only a fow fomiliea own any large 
amount of property, and even then it is not very va- 
luable. Tet the people live happy and contented, 
neither wanting nor abounding. Their religion ia 
the Catholic, and the education which they receive 
is acquired under the direction of Catholica, the 
clergy among whom are aupported by endowmenta 
and tithes granted before the conqueat, and guaran- 
tied by express stipulation in the treaty then made 
between England and France. 

In 1845, according to the oenaus then taken, the 
Church of Rome included within its pale 571,714 of 
the population ; the Epiacopallana had 43,974 ; the 
Scotch Presbyterians, 90,795; other Freabytert- 



ana, 5;931 ; the Methodista, 15,853 ; the Batata, 
4,007. 

The time of the aettlement of Canada West, and 
its population in 1811, have already been mentioned. 
The number of inhabitanta which it contained, in 
1825, waa 158,097 ; in 1835, 330,000 ; in 1848, 793,- 
909 ; an Increase in twenty-three years of 5<^,905y 
the population doubling itaelf once In about eleven 
years. Of this population 100,340 belonged to tha 
Church of England; 119,810 to that of Rome; 
148,182 were Scotch or other Preabyterians ; 137,759 
Metbodiau ; 28,053 Baptiata ; 7,180 Lutherana ; and 
115,969 belonged to no denomination. One aeventh 
of tha ungranted landa in thia district have been set 
apart for religioua purpoaes, and are called " Clergy 
Reserves." The income thus arising ia apportioned 
to the Church of England two-flfrhs ; to the Church 
of Rome, that of Scotland and the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, each one-flfrh. Other aects are aupported by 
their congregationa, as the Church of England ia In 
Canada East. Thus the Joint population of the two 
diatricu amounted in 1848 to 1,401,090, or in round 
nurobera, one and a hair milliona ; of whom 600,000 
are descendants of the French ; 550,000 come from 
Great Britain ; 250,000 from Ireland ; 00,000 from tha 
United States ; and 00,000 frt>m the Continent oT 
Europe. If the relative ratea of the increaae of po- 
pulation in the two diMricta have continued un- 
changed up to the preaent time, Canada West haa. 
now a population of 659,000 ; Canada East of 840,000. 
making a total of 1,099,000. From thia it would . 
aeem that the western province ia now ahead of the 
eastern. At the aame rate of increaae, Canada 
West wiU contain, in 1809, 1,959.000 ; while Canada 
East will contain only 1,015,000. Indeed, takinf 
Into account the continued increaae of immigration 
into the western province, it is highlv probable that 
in the year 1809 it will have one millien and a half 
of inhabitanta, or about one-third more than Canada 
Eaat. 

Comparing the increaae of the population in the 
two provincea of Canada during ten yeara with that 
of Great Britain and that of the United States, we 
have in Great Britain (1831-41) an increaae of 1.11 
per eent. ; in the United States (1630-40) 3.20 per 
cent.; in Canada East (1834-44) 3.18 per eent. ; in 
Omada Weat (1832-49) 8.01 per eent. The propor- 
tion of deaf and dumb among the inhabitants of Ca- 
nada ia about aa one to 957. which ia higher than 
anywhere elae in the wortd where cenauses have 
been taken, except in Switxerland and Baden. If 
we count lunatics and idiota, the proportion afllicted 
in thia way added to those auflfbring under the other 
calamitlea Juat mentioned, ia one in 370 againat one 
in 533 in the United Statea. The cauaes of thia 
phenomenon have not yet been discovered. Tha 
ratio of fomalea to malea in the two provincea ia 88 
to 100. The number of paupera in Canada Eaat was, 
in 1831, one in 399; in 1844, one in 151— a atranm 
and alarming increase. In Canada Weat there la 
only one pauper to every 1,409 inhabiunta, aaalnat 
one to 318 in New- York in 1835. The number of 
colored peraona aettled in tha province of Canada 
Eaat up to 1845, oaly reached 901, of whom 140 
were males and 120 females. Since that tiane, eapa- 
cially within the laat two or three Tears, there haa 
been a conaiderable angmentation of thia ctataa from 
the United Statea. 

AgricuUure.^ln 1845, the amount of aoil occupied 
In Canada waa 7,540,450 acrea ; of which 3,063,949 
were under cultivation. The amount of land sur- 
veyed in the eastern province up to 1845, was 17,- 
085,942 acres, of which 3,928,100 were unappro- 
priated ; in the western, up to 1848, the amount 
surveyed waa 15,909,000 acrea, of which 1,597,193 
were unappropriated. Vast quantitlea in both pro- 
vincea are vet unsurveyed. The averaae price of 
this public domain waa, in 1840, lis. 9d. per acre 
for crown lands ; 19a. 8d. for clergy reaervea ; and 
12a. Od. for achool landa. The cultivated land ia flir 
the moat part divided into small forma, which, 
where the feudal tenure doea not operate, are almost 
alwaya owned by thoae who reaide on them ; by 
whom, aaaifltod aometimea by hired laboraxs, thay 
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are UllwL Tbt eoa4ition, thertlbra, of Um omm of 
the people is one of happiness and contentment. If 
great wealth is rarely ooneentrated apon a single m- 
dividaal, poveny* on the other hand, is bat little 
known. The agriculturists are becoming erery 
year m<Hre prosperous ; and though they may not 
•ocumulate rapidly, they do it surely. 

The amounts of agricultural and other klads of 
property assessed in Canada West in 1835, was 
jC1S5«,874 ; in the year 1848 it had reached jCS,- 
M7,001. During the same time, the number of acres 
under eultiration had Inereased from 5SS,91t to 
1,073,890 ; of houses, from 8,870 to 49,M7 ; and of 
horses, oxen, milch cows, and young cattle tofether, 
from 131 ,M6 to 481,417. Thus, we pereeire, Canada 
West, serenty years alter its settlement, had 9\ 
acres of ground under cnltiration fbr everrunitof 
its population ; whereas New- York, it would seem, 
had, in 1835, two hundred and twenty-one years 
uAer its settlement, only 434 acres to every unit of 
Its population. The number of neat cattle and 
horses, possessed in 1848, was equal to one head Aht 
erery one and three-quarters of the population ; or. 
If we Uke another estimate of their number, which 
puu them down as 717,934 instead of 481,417. the 
ratio is rery neariy as one to one ; while New- York, 
In the same particular, only possesses one head to 
oTcry unit of her population. The estimate made 
of the crop of Canada West fbr 1847, was, of wheat, 
7,558,'^a ; bariey, 515,787 ; oats, 7,055,730 rye, 44«,- 
903 ; maixo, 1,137,555 ; buckwheat, 439,573 ; peas, 
1,753,84«; potatoes, 4,751,331 ; the Talue of the 
whole of which was supposed to be about £3,676,- 
985 currency. Taking the per oentage, the quantity 
of each of these articles per inhabitant was, of 
wheat, 10-45 bushels ; barley, 0-71 ; oats, 9*75 ; rye, 
0*69 ; buckwheat 0*60 ; malie, 1*57 ; potatoes, 6*57 ; 
peas, 9*59. To oppose to this, we hare in the United 
States for the same year, the fel!owing per eentase 
wheat, 5-50 ; barley, 0*98 ; oats, 8*0l9 ; rye, 1*49 
buckwheat, 0*56 ; nuUse, 96*01 ; potatoes, 4'86. This 
osUraate shows that Canada West raised in 1847 as 
much again of wheat as we did, in the ratio of po- 
pulation. She eren outstripped our best wheat- 
producing states : Ibr, in the same year. New- York 
raised ooly Ave bushels to eaeh person ; Virginia 
ten ; Pennsylvania seven ; Indiana eight ; Ohio ten ; 
while Canada West raised ten and a halt During 
the year 1848, there were produced in the province 
9,339,756 lbs. of wool, an increase within six years 
of more than 50 per cent. ; of tobacco, 1,805 lbs. ; 
flax, 41.599 ; beef and pork, 99,951 barrels. 

The statistics of Canada East are not so (hll nor 
•o reliable as those of its sUter province, la 1844, 
lu whole produce in bushels amounted to 91,395,596, 
which is equal to 30 bushels for each unit of the po- 

Sulatlon, a ratio about one-fourth less than that of 
lanada West for 1843. Taking into account the 
Ihct that the most of those who engage in the lum- 
ber trade are found la the lower proviaee, and the 
additional fkct that it contains the two largest cities 
in Canada, the disproportion between its agricultu- 
ral products and those of the upper province Is aot 
ao great as might have been expected. In 1881, 
there were raised here 3,404,756 bushels of wheat ; 
In 1844, only 943.835, owing to the devastations of 
ihe wheat-fly which occurred at this period. Sinoe 
that time, partlv owing to the introdnetioa ef new 
seed-wheat, and partly from other causes, ths crop 
has very maieriaUy increased. The produce of 1843 
was, wheat, 914,909 bushels ; barley, li31, 710 ; rye, 
910,458; oats, 6,668,933; peas, 1.43^303; maize, 
143,947 ; buckwheat, 375,744 ; poUtoes, 0,914,639 ; 
total, 81,365,913 busheU. 

Mannfactureg and Skipping.^ThB statistics of ma- 
Bufhetures in Canada are very imperfoct, and are 
worthy of little reliance. Thers were in the coub- 
try in 1848, 661 frdUng and carding miUs ; 190 
breweries; 174 dlstiUerUs; 989 tanneries; 1,740 



asheries ; 10 paper nOUs ; 19 trip hammers ; 14 oU 




1,905,179 of flannel. In 1846, the Talne o€ tiM va- 
rious kiads of foctories situated within the Hmds 
District and city of Toronto, in Canada West, was 
estimated at $1,613,875. 

In shipping also, Canada is advancing. Ths lower 
province had in 1844 a tonnage of 55,448 ; of whieU 
45,351 belonged to Quebec, and 10,097 to MoatreoL 
The number of vessels employed was 500, woited 
by 3,146 men. The upper province had In 1896^ 
4,505 tons ; in 1840. 8,630 tons. The shipping own- 
ed on Lake Ontario, and employed on the tnlaBd 
wators of Canada in 1845, was valued at •S,000,0«k. 
Steamers now go from Chicago, down the St. Law- 
renee to the ocean, without breaking bulk. 

EjrporU and Imports. — ^The prosperity of Canada 
is shown by the consistent increase of its trade. la 
1840, the exports amounted to $1,475,000 ; in 1854^ 
$13,990,000. In 1838, the exports were ralued at 
jC9,6I8,85I currency, (four dollars to the pound,) of 
which £773,483 came to the United States ; the im- 

Krts for the same year by sea alone, at £9,107,304. 
1850, the exports were valued at £3,990,438, of 
which £1,937,789 were for the United Sutes. Clas- 
sified, the articles exported vrere : pro^aee of ths 
mines, £9,145 ; fisheries, £36,519 ; lumber, £1,360,- 
784 ; vegeuble food, £1,046,084 ; other agricultural 
produce, £18,480 ; manufoctures, £6,076 ; shipping, 
sold abroad, £890,430. The imports during ths 
same year amounted to £4,945,517 ; the duties paid 
on which were £015,645.* 

The trade between the United Sutes and Canada 
is becoming increasingly important. In 1840, oar 
exports from that province were estimated at $109,- 
741 ; our imports thither at $996,356. la 1650, the 
exporu reached $5,813,000 ; the imports, $7,404,000. 
Of this excess of imports over exports the greater 
partcoBslsu of "foreign merehandlse," goods In- 
tended for foreign markeu which pass throuith the 
canals of the United Sutes in preforence to passliiff 
out by the River St. Lawrence. In 1840, the valoa 
of imporu of lumber, animal and vegetable food, 
was $96,507; in 1849, $3,501,416; an mcreaae la 
Un years of $3,533,907. In 1840, the value of o«r 
exporu of the same artleles was $904,683 ; in 1840, 
$445,344 ; an increase of $390,661. From this It 
will be seen, that while both Impons and exports 
have increased, oar exporu from Canada, In 1840, 
were nearly eight tinses greater than our imposts 
thence; but that ten years later, in spiu of oar 
higher duties, our imporu were nearly six time* 
greaur than o^ exporu. In 1847, there were in»> 
ported into Canada 97,187,984 lbs. of sugar and mo- 
lasses, about 18)4 lbs. to each person ; of colfce, la 
1846, there were imported 11 ox. per head : of tea, 
9 lbs. 4 oi. to eaeh inhabitant. In the United Statea, 
in 1848, coflbe was imported to the amount of 6H 
ox. a head; tea, 5 os. a head. ThU oompartsoa 
would seem to iadicau that the people of Canada 
understood the art of living comforubiy ; rather t4»o 
oomforubty, pwhaps, for In 1848 they eonsomed 
about two gallons of wine and other splriu ; tba ' 
greaur part of it being whiskey dtstifled withlB tiM 
province.t 

Internal Improvement:— Th.^ provincial govern- 
ment has expended liberally of iu fhnds in d'ecUng 
internal Improvements. In 1841, the year of ths 
Union, it appropriaud to this object $7,718,335. 
Previous to this time the legislature had expended, 
in constructing canals and in intproving navigaUe 
water courses, $5,530,550 ; making in all up to 1841, 
$13,338,885. Since that time other liberal granU 
have been made. The canals which have been dug 
in Canada have proved of immense advantage. Ths 
longest and most imporunt of these is that called 
the Ridean Canal, which eonnecU the northern end 



* For Anther information on this, and some oTths 
preceding heads, see an article in the present vohuna 
on " British America.** 

t The subject of our eommsrolal relations with 
Canada is well discussed in a number of De Bow^ 
Review, March, 1859 ; and in the North Amtrlean 
Review tat January, 1859. 
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•f Lake Ontario at Klngacon. witli tba Ottawa River 
at Bytourn, a dlatance of 1S8 miles. It waa con- 
•tracted in order that veaaela might aroid the dan- 

Groua rocks and rapids which are foand in the St. 
iwrence between lake Onurlo and Montreal. The 
Ottawa, fVom Bylown to Montreal, on the other 
hand, is naviffable and perfectly safk. This canal is 
149 feet long by 33 wide, contains 47 locka, and cost 
about $5,000,000. Farther west and south we have 
the Welland Canal, which unites the Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, avoiding the Falls of Niagara. Its 
length is 43 miles ; its descent, 330 feet, accomplish- 
ed by 37 locks ; and \ta cost was nearlv $5,000,000. 
The Canadians have, besides these, the Chambly 
Canal, eleven miles long, eonnecting Lake Cham- 
plain with the St. Lawrence near Montreal ; the 
GrenvUle Canal, on the Ottawa, to avoid its rapids ; 
and several short canals on the St. Lawrence, to 
avoid fUls in that river, which measure altogether 
about 00 miles. By means of these canals, direct 
navigation has been opened ftt>m Lake Michigan 
down the St. I^wrence to the sea. In 1850 there 
passed through the canals on the St. Lawrence 
7.160 vessels and steamers, of which 6,837 were 
British and 330 American, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 547,333 tons. Through the Welland Canal 
there passed, the same year, 4,071 vessels and 
•teamers, 3,603 British and 1,790 American, with a 
tonnace of 587.100. 

Public attention has of late been directed in Ca- 
nada to the making of rail-roads, several of which 
are being constructed and others are projected. 
Two or three short roads only have as yet been 
completed; the Champlain and St. Lawrence, 36 
miles long, connecting the St. Lawrence opposite 
Montreal with the Sorel River at St. John*s, and 
therefore with Lake Champlain ; the Lachlne, 7 
miles ; the Atlantic, 13 ; Saunay and Indastry vil- 
lage, IS ; in all 84 miles, in Canada East. In the 
other province there are two short lines above By- 
town on the Ottawa ; and another extending Hrom 
Queenstown below to Chippewa above the Falls of 
Niagara, used, however, only in summer, and em- 
ploying only horse power. 

Two very imporunt raU-roads have recently been 
projected, and a part of each has been constructed. 
One is called the Atlantie and St. Lawrence Rail- 
road. Leaving the south shore of the river. Just be- 
low Montreal, it is to pass through a part of Canada 
Saat, the north-east comer of Vermont, New-Hamp- 
shire, north of the White Hills, and through Maine 
to Portland. The Montreal end is finished and in 
use as fhr as Skipton, a distance of about 80 miles ; 
at which place it la expected it will be Joined by a 
rail-road flrom Quebec. On the other end, some 
ninety miles are finished and in operation, fVom 
Portland to Qorham, in New-Uampsmre. The other 
proposed road, called the Great Western, will be 
about 830 miles long, extending fh>m Niagara Falls 
wvstwardly, at some point 40 or 50 miles north of 
Lake Erie, through some of the most fertile land in 
America, as flur as Windsor, opposite Detroit, in 
Michigan ; where it will connect with a line pass- 
ing through Michigan to the Far West. At lU east- 
em end it will connect with the line leading from 
Buflklo to the Hudson River, and thence, by sepa- 
rate routes, to New- York and New-England. Thus, 
when this road is completed, a traveler will be en- 
abled to go by raU-road from Portland, Maine, to 
the Mississippi.* 

Revenue and PukKe DeW.— Ths revenue of the 
province Ibr 1843, the year after the Union, was 
jC365,505 ; in 1647, i:506,836. The customs during 
the first-mentioned period amounted to jC865,386 ; 
during the last, to i:381,06S. The Impost of one per 
per cent, on tne circulation of notes of chartered 
banks rose from £10,377 in 1843, to i:i6,006 in 1847. 
The net revenue derived frt>m the canals, in 1843, 
waa 16,369 ; in 1847, it had risen to i:43,557. The 
gross revenue ftt>m this source for the latter year, 
was i:83,SS5 ; the unusual amount of £t\yW! hav- 



ing been spent this year in maklAg repafrs. Tb« 
gross revenue of the canals from 1843 to 1847, in- 
clusive, was, respectively, i:24,233 ; i:34,604 ; £44,' 
429 ; i:41,080 ; £61,486 : £83,135 ; an increase in 
six years of $40 per cent. The tolls of the State 
of New- York, during the six years preceding 1843, 
increased only 86 per cent. The interest on the 
whole public debtor Canada was, in 1847, £148^364 ; 
48 per cent, of which would, it is computed, be 
paid by the proceeds of the public works. The ex- 
penditares of the government reach about $3,000,000 
annually. The taxes fer the same time amounied| 
a few years sinee, to £480.044 ; about 5s. 8d. per 
head. They are comprised in the feOowing items : 
emstoms, excise, light-house, and tannage duties, 
bank imposM, militia eommlseions, and various 
id forfe' 



fines and forfeitures. 

Bankt.^Then are eight banks in operation in 
Canada, the most Important of which, that of Mon- 
treal, had a capital of £750,000 in May, 1851 ; the 
smallest, the Gore Bank, a capital of £80,000. Be- 
tween these there are the Bank of British North 
America, £640,000 ; Commercial Bank, M. D., £411.- 
300; Bank of Upper Canada, £381.193; City Bank 
of Montreal, £391,793 ; Quebec Bank, £100,000 : 
and Banque du Penple, £900,000. Their combined 
capital, in May, 1851, was £8,784,285. Their circu- 
lation at the same time was £1,623,435 ; coin, £413,- 
480; deposHs, £1,601,680; loans, £5,574,280. There 
was an increase within twelve months of capital, 
£8,405 ; circulaUon, £313,503 ; specie, £39,380 ; de- 
posits, £167,369; loans, £1,199,383. 

Education.— The friture of Canada, especially of 
the western province, is promising with respect to 
education. A aystem of instruction fer the whole 
people has been adopted, which gives indication of 
the most nseftil results. As yet, however, iu suc- 



* See a good artlole on the " Condition and Proa- 
pacts of Canada,** in tha North American Review, 
ibr April, 1858. 



ceaaftd working is confined to Canada West. As 
long ago as 40 years, the legislature of Canada 
West made an appropriation fer common achools ; 
and this was renewed annually till 1841. These 
granta, however, were expended to little advantage. 
In 1841, a pTovineiai statute was enacted, granting 
money to each county for the support of conunon 
schools, provided that the county would raise, for 
the same object, an equal amount by Uxation. This 
statute has several timea since been altered and 
improved ; and in 1850, all the provisions of former 
laws respeeUng education, which had been found 
to work well, and others which seemed necessary, 
were united into one statute by the legislature. 
The sum of £85,000 ($100,000) was set apart as an 
annual donation by that body to the school fund. 
This frind is apportioned annually by the chief su- 
perintendent among the townships of the province, 
according to the population of each. The local su- 
perintendents distribute these apportionments among 
the several sections of each townahip, according to 
the average attendance of scholars. Each section 
is obliged by law to raise a sum at least as large as 
that received from the treasury. Every section ap- 
points three trustees over its puhlie schools ; and 
each county council appoints a local superintendent 
for the county, or for one or more townships, a su- 
perintendent having the charce of no more than 100 
schools. These trustees and the local superintend 
dents constitute the local board of public instruction. 
It is the business of this board to examine can- 
didates for the oAce of teacher. The local super- 
intendents are required to visit, at stated intervals, 
all the schools under their charge ; and clergymen, 
recognised aa such by law, membera of the leglala- 
ture, and all magistrates, are also authorized to 
make visits to them, and to inquire into their con- 
dition. Provision is made Ibr libraries by the county 
and township councils. At the head of the whole 
ayatem are placed a chief superintendent and a 
council of public Inatmctlon. The duties sf the 
chief superintehdent are substantially the same at 
with tu. The council haa the management of tha 
provincial, normal, and model schools ; preseribea 
to them rules and regulations ; examines and das- 
sifles teachers ; recommends text-books ; and has 
entrusted to it the establishment and care of the 
■chool libraries. The aehoola are said to he muf 
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•ged witk« vtow to tlM beat Intaretts of the ittte 
«jid of aoclety, apart from all ^Utleal party adran- 
tage. 

The number of achoola in Canada West, in 1851, 
was 3,059, with 151,801 pnpUa. Maasaehnaetts had, 
in 1849, when it contained 150,000 inhabltanu more 
than Canada West haa now, 8,740 pobUe achoola, 
with S00,000 seholara. This corapariaon is very Ik- 
Torable to our Canadian neighbor. A normal and 
model school was established last year at Toronto. 
It is desianed to accommodate 900 teachers in train- 
ing in the normal, and 600 pnpils in the model 
sehooL The legislature has granted jC15,000 (|00,- 
000) to carry the measure into exeention. Similar 
liberality has been shown, we believe, by no legia- 
Utore on this side of the Atlantic. 



Snch are the edvcatlonal proapeets of Canada; 
and such as we hare preriously described, are the 
indications of her approaching commercial, mann- 
fkcturlng, and agridnitural prosperity. A gloriooa, 
and, what is better, a happy destiny, may yet awatt 
her in the ftiture. 



COTTON CROP-^osT or TBAK^roaTATioH fb«m 
THE PLAirrATioiT iHTo THc EuRorsAif MAmarT. — 
A correspondent of the " Cotton Plant" Is antho- 
rlty for the following. As an illustration of tM 
charges on a crop before it reaches Manchesttr. I 
glTe yon an account of sales of 100 bales in Ltrer* 
pool, in 1844, when the price was aboat what it li 
now: 



100 bales of cotton. 
Draughts per bale. . 
Tare 41b. per cwt.. 



...100 
.1,600 



.42,000 



Net weight , 

At4H per lb.-89( cents. 

Charge* in VnUed State* etnd lAnerpofL 

Baggage, twine, mending and sulking $14 t 

Wharfage. $4; cartage, $10 ; storage, $8 39 ( 

Fire insuranoe, $3 81 ; postage, Ifcc., $3 60 7 1 

Marine insurance, 1 per cent, on |8i78 81 85 ' 

PoUcy ...^. TZ 1 5 

Dock duos, £4 0d. ; town dues, 108. 8d 

Duty 86d. per cwt., on 800 ewt. 2ars. S41ba 

Cartage, porterage, weighage, £8 14s. Id. 

Canvas, twine, and mending, £2 Os. 

Warehouse rent, for 12 weeks, £6 

Pottages and small charges, 10s. Od 

Brokerage, }i per cent. ; Insurance, % per cent ; 3 mo .10 days 

interest ; discount, ii per cental H on £731 Os. 2d 

Freight, at Hd. per lb., on 40,400 lbs 

Five percent, prlmsge on freight 

Commission and guaranty, 3 per cent, on £736 Os. 2d. 

Three months' Interest on cash charges, £97470 



1,600 



... 40,400 
.$8,635,00 



Total charges., 



COTTON CROP, 1851-2.— From the statement of the 
cotton crop, prepared fn the New-Ywk Skimoing 
muL Commercial List and Price* CttrreMy it will be 
seen that the 

Total crop, 1851-62, is 8,015.020 

Total export 2,443.646 

Taken for home use at the North 603,029 

Taken for home use at the South and West 76.000 

Quantity of new receired to 1st inst 6,126 

Showing an increase in the crop of 669,722 bales, 
In the export of 464,936. in the consumption at the 
North, of 198,921 ; and South and West, of 16,000 
bales. 

COMPA&ATITB StaTXHKST OF GaOWTM. 

BalM. Balat. 

Crop of 1842-8 2^78,876 

1861-2 8,015.090 1841—2 1,683,674 

1860—1 2.865.267 1840—1 1.634.945 

1849-50 2,096.706 1889-40 2.177,836 

1848-9 2,728.696 1838—9 1,860,682 

1847—8 2,347.634 1837—8 1.801,497 

1846-7 1.778,661 1836-7 1.422,930 

1846-6 2.100,637 1835—6 1,360,725 

1844-5 2,894,608 1834—5 1.254.328 

1843—4 2,030,409 1833—4 1,206,304 

QUAMTITT OOHSUMKD BT AND HI THI HAlfDS OF 
MANUFAOTVSIBS. 

North of Virginia, 



1851-« 608,099 

1850-1 405,106 

1849-50 487,769 

1848-9 518,039 

1847-« 531,779 

184(V-7 497,967 

l845-« 499,597 

1844-6 889,000 

184»-1 846,744 



1849-8 395,199 

1841-9 967,850 

1840-1 297,288 

1839-40 295,193 

1838-9 976,018 



.91,028 14 nearly ono-third. 
CoifsuMPTioir. 



Total crop of the United States, 
as before stated S,016:C 

Add— 

Stocks on hand at the com- 

menoement of the year, Sept. 1, 

1851:— 

In the southern ports. .. 89,044 
In the northern ports. ... 89, 



Makes a supply ot,. 

Deduct therefrom— 
The export to foreign 

ports 2,448,646 

Lms— foreign included 543 



128,304 
8^43,888 



-2,448408 



Stocks on hand Sept 1, 
1862 : 

In the southern porta 81,098 
In the northern ports 60,078 



Bnmt at Savannah. Ohais 
leston and ProTldence 



Taken for home use. 



2,640,804 

003,099 

We give below our usual table of the amovnt of cot- 
ton consumed the past year in the states south and 
west of Virginia, and not included in the receipts at 

1637-8 246,003 I the ports. We have increased the esUmate some- 

1 836-7 222,540 1 what from the year previous, though the number and 

1935-6 936,733 capacity of the miUs hare been about the same, hm 

i884-5 J816,888' give it only for what It purports to be, an estufuilt^ 
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which W6 beliert approziaiatM eerrectneM. Thus, 

North Carolina 15,000 bales, of 400 lbs. 

South Carolina 10,000 " " 

Georgia ^000 " " 

Alabama 9,000 ** ofMOIb*. 

Tennessee 7,000 " " 

OntheOhlo,^ 16,000 " " 

Total to Sept. 1, 1859 75,000 « 

" " 1851 00,000 " 

" " 1850 107,500 " 

" " 184» 110,000 " 

" " 1848 75,000 " 

To which, if we add the stocks in the interior 
towns, dec, the qnantity burnt in the Interior, and 
that lost on its way to market, to the crop as given 
above, received at the shipping ports, the segregate 
will show very nearly the amount raised in the 
United States the past season— say, in round num- 
bers, 3,100,000 bales, against 2,450,000 bales the year 
previous. 

flouring the year Just closed, there was received at 
an eastern port, 175 bales by way of the New-Tork 
A Erie Canal, which we have added in another 
place to the crop of the country. 

It may be remarked In this connexion, that some 
of the cotton received overland at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore is doubtless unaccounted (br elsewhere, 
not being counted in the receipts at New-Orleans, 
but as we have of late years omitted this item from 
the crop, it is not now added. 

The quantity of new cotton received at the ship- 

Sing ports up to the 1st inst. amounted to about 
,125 bales against about S,200 bales last year. 
The shipments given in this sutement fhrni 
Texas, are those by tea only ; a considerable portion 
of the crop of that state finds its way to market via 
Red River, and is included in the receipts at Ntw- 
Orleans. 
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TISHBRIK8 or THB UNITED STATES.— It 
may be interesting to ftate (eays the Courier and 
Enquirer) that of lomuchconsequenoedidllassa- 



ehiMettii, aa early as 1700, ooniidor the fisheries to 
her foreign trade, that the had nearly $2,000,000 in- 
vested in salt work! alone. She had 

Works in number— supply flsherr ... 80 

Capital invested $1,754,676 

Persons employed 670 

Bushels salt annually manufactured . . 503,689 

Recently the assessors of eaeh town in that state, 
by act of the l^lslature, were directed to make re- 
turn to the Secretary of the Commonwealth of all 
the branches of the manufacturing industry of the 
state. The return comprehended the fisheries, and 
exhibited the following result for Massachusetts 
alone: 

Valu*. Hsoda MnpIoTvd. Osp. faiTCftod. 

Eisheries..$7.502,200. . . .20,168 $12,484,078 

Oil 2,030,391.... 145 1,185,600 

$0,622,6U 20,318 $18,619,678 

Such Is the state of the Massachusetts fisheries, 
Involving a capital of over thirteen and a half mil- 
lions of dollars, and producing annually near ten 
millions dollars worth of prop^y I Latest statis- 
tics on the subject show that we have, for the 
entire country, fishing interests at stake as fel- 
lows : 

Capital invested $27,000,000 

Hands employed 40^000 

Product of the fisheries $20,000,000 

On the coast of Labrador, according to the 
Quebee Star, the sUtlstios of the fisheries for 1829, 
were: — 

Vcatk. Mo. Ftak,Cwt. 00,Hbds. 

United SUtee. . 1,600. .. .16,000. . .1400,000. ... 11.000 
Newfoundland 400.... 4.000... 860.000.... 8,600 

Nova Scotia... 100 800... 70.000.... 700 

EngUnd.&e... 80.... 4,000... 240,000.... 2,400 
Lower Canada 8 160... 6,000 60 

But the more attractive feature with which we 
are presented in this review, Is the increase of the 
fisheries since 1676. The annexed statement exhi- 
bits this increase : 

Ymn, Ood— Tom. ICadwral-Tna. T«tal— Toss. 

1676 96,660 — , — 

1795 80,933 — — 

1898 74,947 — — 

1840 76,086 28,629.... 104.804 

1849 73,882 42;992. . . .116,876 

The distribution of tonnage in the ood fisheries 
in 1797 and 1848. was respectively as subijoined. 

The United States, down to a reeent period, was 
the great supplier of fish to the wwld. Our princi- 
pal markets were the West Indies and the Mediter- 
ranean ; but we also exported large quantities to 
other sections Going back to 1821 we exported fish 
amounting to— 

Dried or Smoked. 

Domestic 267^ quintals. 

Foreign 14 do. 

Pickled. 

Domestic 76,429 bbls. 

Do 4,162 kegs. 

foreign none. 

The figures now present a totally different result. 
Steadily but surely has England and her American 
possessions been pursuing this fishing interest, 
until, at this time, besides being a partial supplier 
of our own markets, they have almost superseded 
us in the foreign The estimate of the jraluc of the 
fish sent abroad Arom the ports of the two Canadas 
from 1840 to 1850, were $7,000,000. The exports of 
a single year from Halifax were 276,000. And as 
our trade declines, and that of rival states Is aug- 
mented, a source of national wealth, national re- 
venue, (from the duty on salt.) and national pros- 
perity, is lost to us, or unjustly embarrassed. Wt 
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lutT« bat to ftddoM oflelftl flgttret in rapport of tha 
remmrk that our fl>henr trade is boing gradually 
wrested from us. In 1790 we exported fish to the 
West Indies, valued at #700.000. Last year our ex- 
portations of fish to the same localities did not ex- 
ceed $107,000. With Europe our fishery tnuuac- 
tions have also Tascillated and declined : 

Ji SUUwunt, $k»wimg tAe ExporU of Fi*h from the 
VitiUdSUiUs to roroign Cowidrie9,im 1790 md 1861. 

IY90. ItSI. 

To West iBdiea-^raloe . . . .$685.001. . . .|166.«70 
To Europe, Africa, and Ada 258,564. . . . 6,370 



Decline., 



...$766400 



GOLD AND SILVER -> pBODUcTioif or, raoM 
1492 TO 1852. — An officer of the United SUtes 
Treasury Department at Washington, in answer 
to a semi-official inquiry made at the depart- 
ment, has presented an elaborate report, estimating 
the production of the precious metals from 1402 to 
1852. The writer, after an examination of the 
atandard authors upon the sut^ect. Humlxridt, 
McCulloch. and Jacobs, estimates the total product 
of the world, exolusive of Australia, aa follows : 

America, exd. of the United States... $6,877,838,800 
California, receiTed at Mint $98,408,000 
California, foreign exports, 

manufactured, ke 61,602,000 

Other United SUtes gold at 

mint 16.866.000 

Ditto not brought to mint. 1,146.000 



Total United SUtea. 167,000.000 
Total Amerlea 



T,044,88S,800 



Europe and Atla, aseltiiiTa 

ofKussia 1,766.000.00$ 

EuflsU 213.681^)00 

Total prodactlon,1492 to 

1862 t9.0ia.414.800 

The present annual product of tha precUras mdate, 
the writer estimates as follows : 

All South America .m**. $80,710^ 

Add for any probable increase, accord- 
ing to the best authorities sjoo^m 

Hungary, Saxony, and Northern Asia 4U000X)00 

Russia, at the highest estimate of 
Tears «,000,080 

Africa and South Asia (a rough ea- 
timate 1,000,000 

Carolina. Georgia. Ac 500.000 

California '. - fti^oaOOO 

Total $124,000.00$ 

The eompllor of the estimate remarka : — *^ It to 
not cieasly expressed by any of the anthoritiea 
quoted, whether the amounts of the preciooa metala 
stated to have been produced at diifereat periods, 
applies to the amount coined or to tlie entire pro- 
dnetion, but tha inference U strongly in liaTor of 
the latter. 

" The limited production of gold and aUrer tm tha 
last years of the 16th century, may be very nato- 
rally acooonted for In the limited number of people 
who at first ventured to explore tha Mew World, 
and in the aeareity of those metala in tha lands 
first occupied by Columbus ; but it wilU perfaapa, 
excite surprise to find that the first deposits of Ca- 
lifbmla gold in the mints of the United States, in 
the year 1861. exceed the highest annual prodootioii 
of gold and silver in Mexico and Sovth America by 
nearly 40 par eeat." 



CSnitATCS or ClfTlKB OOLD rmODUCT— OALITOKlflA. 

Official report of deposits of gold from California. 
At the various United States mints in 1848 $44.17T 



1849.. 
1850.. 
1851. 



6.147.600 
80.074.063 
66.938.233 

3,01$,214 



Manifested ahlpmenta to U. S. porta in December, 1861, wliich did not reach the mints 
ia 1851 

Importations into Chili in 1851, by official returns from that country $2,873,000 

Shipments per steamers in 1851, on freight to Europe and various coun- 
tries, (not including Chili,) via PMiama, so fiar as destination was de- 
clared qn manifests $8,600,000 

Add estimate of shipments by same course and to same quarters in 
1851. for which the dastiuatlon beyond Panama waa not declared — 60 
percent, of above 1.800.000—6,400,000 

Known shipments by sailing veasels in 1861, to various foreign porta. .. 1,000.000 

Add for amount not manifested, believed to be as large 1,000,000—2,000.000 

Total estimate of exportation to foreign conntriea in 1851 0,772,000 

The early foreign trade to this waa very large, particularly in 1849. trom 

Pacific ports. Remittances in thto eariy traide were made chiefly in 

geld dust. The aggregate shipment to fbreign countries for 1848, 1840, 

and 1860. is therefore aaaumed for the three years to be aa large aa 

thatofl861 •.n2,000 

Total estimate of exports to foreign eoontriea to December 31st, 1861j 

which would not r^aoh U. 8. mints 1$,S44.000 

130.658 
Estimated amount taken overland to Mexico and bv passengers toEorope, East Indies, Ana- 
tralia. South America, (exclusive of Chili.) manunustured in California and United States 
and otherwise, retained by individuals learing tha country, and therefore not repreaonted 

in the mint deposits, say 5 percent, on above 6,OtlJ00$ 

In hands of banxers. merchants and traders in San Francisco, per tabtilar statement pre- 
pared December Slit, 1861 5.000.000 

In hands of bankers or traders, in other parts of California and Oregon. Dec. 81st, 1861 2 600.000 

Ef timated half month's yield at mines not brought forward December. 1861— say 2,600.000 

In cireulatlon— gold dust and California private coin, estimated at $20 per individual, and 
popuUtion eatlmated at 212,000 4JH0.00$ 

Batimated product to December 81st, 1861 $140,081,103 

Do, do. ftom January 1 to June 80, 1862 33.849.774 

Total do. do. to June 30, 186S $174.780.8n 

Ctreular fikisMf , Amd ^ Hale. 
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DE BOW'S KEVIEW 

VOLS. I TO XIII. 

MONTHLY INDUSTEIAL AND LITEEAEY JOURNAL. 
Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 

OOMHERCE AGRICULTURE — MANUFACTURES INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS — SLAVERr AND 

SLAVE PRODUCTS AMERICAN AND FOREIGN STATISTICS. 

|)nbU0i)eb ilHontl)!^ m ti)e €itQ of Ncto-^iDrltans. 

Terms $§ Per Annum, in advance. — Complete sets, 13 vols., maf be had at the office. 

Advocating the interests of the South and West, the Review will not be unmindful of the 
great interests of Trade, Commerce and Agriculture tliroughout the world — Commerce in 
Its various and multiform relations — in its History, its Laws, and its Statistics ; Commercial 
Conamodities; Regulations of Trade, interstate and international; Treaties; Foreign and 
Domestic ; Tariflfs, Excises and Posts; Marine Relations: Enterprises of Commerce, in Ship- 
ping, Canals, Rail-roads and Steam Navigation, etc. ; Mercantile Systems, Codes, Laws and 
Decisions, ancient as well as Modem ; Banking, Insurance, Exchange, Partnership, Factor- 
age, Guaranty, Brokerage, Bankruptcy, Wreck, Salvage, Freights, Privateering, Marque 
and Reprisal, Piracy, Quarantine and Custom-House Regulations, etc., etc. ; Commercial 
Literature and BiooRApnY. 

The Review is rapidly growing in circulation, and will exhibit many great improvements 
in the coming year, m size, matter and appearance. The following are^its leading divisions: 

I. LrrERATURE. — Criticisms, notices of late books, schools, colleges, education, essays, 
poetry, sketches of fact and fancy, summaries of foreign and domestic news, movements 
at home and abroad, etc. 

II. Commerce. — Its history, laws and statistics, commodities, shipping, navigation, treaties, 
tariflfs, exports and imports, trade of the South and West, home and foreign trade. 

III. Agriculture. — Discussions upon cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, hemp, Indian com, 
wheat, farming and planting interests, statistics, slavery and slave laws, &c. 

rV. Manufactures. — Progress of Manufactures in the South and West, and in the Union. 

V. Internal Improvements. — Canals, rail-roads, plank-roads, general inter-communica- 
tion South and West — in the Union and abroad. . 

VI. Statistics. — Complete tables upon all the above heads— of population, resources, 
wealth, mortality, blacks and whites, io. 

VIL Biography of Practical Citizens, with steel portraits. 

VIIL Advertisements of Plant^hons, Southern schools, colleges, watering places^ fac- 
tories, mercantile and professiona) cards, agricultural machinery, etc. 

Ncw-Orliahs Chamber or Commerce, May I4th, 1846. 

Be URetoIred, That this Chamb^ highly approves of the Commercial Review, a periodical established in 
thiB city, by J. D. B.De Bow, G>q.( and recommends it to the patronacre of the commercial community. 
Charlcs Briggs, Secreury. BAMUEL J. PETERS, President 

Charleston Mercantile Library Societt, Feb., 1847. 

In exercise of the power ^ven them 1^ the Constitution, the Board have nnanimonaly elected, as Honorary 
Members, Freeman Hope and J. D. B. De Bow, Esqm. These gentlemen are entitled to wide and honorable 
distinction. The former in originating the Merchants' Magazine ; the latter, one of oar own citizens, 
in the laudable spirit which prompted the establishment of the Commercinl Review of the South and West, 
•nd the masterly pm which ne has wielded in elucidation of the commercial interests of the South, have richly 
earned our most grateful acknowledgments. A. O. ANDREWS, President 

Charleston Chamber of Commerce, Oct. 26, 1846. 

On motioa of CoL James Gadsden, Resolved, that the Commercial Review, edited in New-Orleans by oar 
feUoW'citizen, J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., in a work well calculated to exercise a most favorable inflaenoe on 
the commercial interests of the South and West. 

Resolved, That the zeal and talent with which it has been commenced, end the able articles which have 
•ppeaied in its pages, (as foreshadowing on the future the promises of the past) strongly recommend the Review 
to Ae patronage of the Southern community, and that the Chamber of Commerce ofChiirleston feel gratified at 
the opportunity of presenting to the poblic this testimony in iu faror. W. B. HE RIOT, Secretary. 

Cincinnati Mercantile Liprart Socikty, Jan, 1849. 

Resolved, As the sense of the Mercantile Library Association of Cincinnati, that De Bow's Commercial 
Review of the South and West supplies an important desideratum in the mercantile literature of this great 
^vrestem valley ; that the comprehensive views and practical attainments bf Professor De Row are special 
qnabfications for conducting such a periodical, and that this Association ver^ cordially recommend tlie Com* 
mercial Review to general nvor, and the special patronage of our mercantile commonity. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE REVIEW. 



The dUTarrat depmrtments of tkt Rsrisw will b« 
kept ap faithfaUj from inonUi to month, ao as to 
proserra, in a coaTonient fbrm for atndy or for refar- 
ance, erarythlof that particttlarly appartaina to tham, 
or that may ba of value to the eonnlry. 

O^mmtrcUl DepartamU.— ItMitatiitica are AiU nnd 
complete apon every crop or community — the trade of 
9rwy city and ttate of the Uaion, and of foreign conn* 
tries. Here are included Treatiet ami Tarift, 8k^- 
pimf and Steam Navigation, MtreanHU Law* and 
Deeitimu, Finmnet* and Banking, Commercial Liter- 
ature and Biography. To Mercbanu and Bankers in 
particular these statistiea are invaluable. 

Jgrieuitmral i>c^ar(ment.— Every staple product o' 
the Southern and Western Country, under this head> 
receives its appropriate place, and everything tending 
to their advancement is carefully embodied and pre- 
aanted. The pens of practical planters are employed, 
who contribute their own ejcperience for the benefit of 
their fallows. The a^icultural information is thus 
specially adapted to our own localities, an advantage 
not possessed by works published abroad, which we 
have been hitherto supporting. Practical and scien- 
tific papers upon ajfrlculture are included from the bast 
authorities in our country aud in Europe. The cotton 
planter finds the moat interesting monthly summaries 
of information relating to the plant—tAe esttaiatcs of 
erope, the mode of eidtivationt extent of conemmption, 
eircmmetaneee injlneneing prices, eoinparatiee Ufblee 
of production aod conewnption, ^eaee* 4^eeUng the 
growth^ etc. The BvQxm PLANTBm finds a ohronlele of 
nil the latest improvements at home and abroad, def 
cHptioiw ofmachinerw, modee of euUure, prodmctione 
of other eonntriee, dewtand and •npply, eompetiiion. 
etc .; theUtett and beet experience ofplantereandman- 
t/aetmrere^ etc ; reprinto of leading foreign worke on 
angary with engravinge. The Hbhp and Tobacco 
are war, the Farmer and tha HorlieuUmriet^ and, in 
net, every agricultural interest, find equal sources of 
information. 

Mam^factmring Deportmeitt.— Already cotton mills 
ara multiplving on the banks of the Ohio, in Teunesaee 
and Keutucky, throuahout Virginia, Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama. In a few years more they will extend 
through every part of the South and the West In 
the infancy of oar efforts we shall need the light of 
experience fr<»> abroad, and from each other. We 
must know what our neighbors are doing as wall aa 
ourselves, and their success. There is no other work 
in the Union devoted in such a degree to the mamttfaC' 
taring interett^none which has contained in the past 
such an immense amount of manufacturing informa- 
tion, and no work shall excel it in this respect in the 
future. 

Internal Tmprovemente.— The South and the West 
have entered upon a great era of progress in Rail- 
BOADs. Our neceesitie* demand much, and we have 
thousands of miles in contemplation or in progress. 
Our people require information, collected from the 
experience of others. They must have all the facts 
and figures to aid their action. This has been our 
fkvorite field of labor, and will be. We entered the 



vineyard among the very first, and have narar d aaaU e d 
it The reports and results of eveiy road are chroni- 
clad ; the cost of construction ; the amount of travd, 
fireighta, passage and profits — tha extent .of linae ia 
thia country or abroad, etc. ; proceadinn of rail-foad 
conventions throughout the South and West ; reada- 
tions, etc Every railroad stockholder, or officer, or 
person seeking investment or beneflbi in roads, will 
find tha Review of very great advantage. 

Miecellaneoue. '^IJndtr this head will be included 
sutistlcs ot popnlatum, and of health and dioemooo. 
public weawi and progrtooj relative condition or 
iBJUles and black* ; condition and operations of ai.A- 
VBBT AT THS SouTU ; $lavt law» and elotiotica of tha 
South and of other countries : management aud ame- 
lioration of slavery; origin^ hiotory, and defence* of 
elaverf and elave tastitatums ; standard traattses apca 
slavery from all the highest authorities. In tiiis de- 
partment the South will be fhirly presented and vin- 
dicated before the world, and her interests maiataia- 
ed and protected. A large volume might already be 
made up from the extremely valuable papers, like 
those or Hammond, Harper, Dew, and many othen 
which have appeared in the Review. Tiiis inforasa- 
tion is valuable to the planters in too many wayato be 
enumerated ; and to the citisens of the fk-ee stataa 
honeatly seeking information, the ralua will be eraa 
higher. 

lAterary Department^VnAot thb head, wiR be In- 
cluded Sketchea of Fact and Fancy, Original Poetry, 
Critical and Historical Baaays, Reviews and Noticea 
of Late Books, Literary Movemaats at Home and 
Abroad, papers upon Education and Southern Scbeeb 
and Colleges, Incidents and Notes of Travel, etc AUe 
pens will at all times be elicited, and no effort will be 
spared to give to this department of the Review ae 
much of the character of the light Miscbtxakt aa will 
secure it a place in tha parlor as well as upon tke 
shelves of the library. 
BiografUee, Portraite, Engramago^ Miama, etc— 
The object here is to select from all of the states^ 
men who have been, or are active in promoting the 
pr<»ress of enterprise and industry ,and thus advancii^ 
their fellows. HandMme steel engravings will aceea- 
pany these. Occasional riews of cities will be Ikr- 
nished, wood-cuta and charts representing machinery- 
improvements, etc 

Advertieing Dsparfawnt^This will Aimish an im» 
portent part towards the completion of the work. A 
few pagea at the end will be iaaluded, or a chart fold- 
ed in. 

Brief cards and aanovncements will be inserted 

illustrated, where necessary, with wood cuts. Tkaa 
the planters throughout the country may be informed 
of the names and places of business of the merchants : 
the merchaau may know of the profoasional men in the 
interior: aod those desirous of investing in estatea 
may find a record of thoae in the market. We design 
entrusting this department, which mav be made very 
valuable, to the management of a special person. The 
terms will be moderate to advertisers ; and, now that 
we have over five thousand subscribers throughout tha 
southern and middle states, of the best claasaa, tha 
Review is the very best medium for them. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



D€ BmaU 12eo*«t».— This Review U mi able one. 
We anticipate and realize in valuable information from 
ita pages, a« to the progreaa and industry of the flour- 
iahing districts of which it is the lierald and organ. — 
Simmomd^B Cohnial Magnime^ London. 

De Borneo Review.- We need hardly say that we are 
charmed with this Beview, when we add that we read 
it through at a heat.— 5iHfmer*« Fmrmer'e lAbtari/t 
NtnhYork. 

De Boto*§ CommereUU Review contains much valu* 
able matter of Commercial and Miscellaneous charac- 
ter. Success to our namesake. The paper in it which 
interests us the most, is that entitlea *' Comxxack 

AND AO&ICULTUSS SUBJBCTS OF UnIYSBSITT INSTSUO- 

TioN," from the pen of the accomplished editor of the 
Review, in which he submits the plan of a Professor- 
■bip of Public Economy, Commerce, and Statistics for 
our Colleges and Universities. The plan has our hearty 
approval, and will, we trust, ere long be adopted by 
some of our higher institutions. The arUcle on 
"Chakleston and its Resouaccs,** we shall endea- 
vor to find room for in a future number o( the Maga- 
zine. — Himt's MerckaMe' JtfognnjM. 

De Bow'e Review is one of the most useful of the 
monthly publications, accmmulaiing at such periods a 
large and valuable body of statistics and opinions, 
such as we rarely find in any other form of publica- 
tion. The editor is a person of rare industry and en- 
thusiasm. His work is particularly important to the 
commercial community of the South. — Southern Q«ar- 
terUf Review, Ohwrleeton, 

De Bow'e Aeview.— Wo are exceedingly pleased to 
hear of the success of this work, so important to the 
South, and so creditable to its literary enterprise. It 
comes to us monthly, freighted with the most Taluabie 
attd reliable information, in relation to the sources of 
that section of the country, and ought not to be mimed 
flrom any northern librarv. — Democratic Review, y. T. 

De Bow'e Review.— It gives us great pleasure to 
state, that i. D. B. Dm Bow, editor of the Commercial 
Review, has been selected to fill the chair of Com- 
merce and Statistics in the cew Universitv. Mr. D 
has, iu the columns of his popular and wid'>ly circu- 
lated Journal, shown hiauelf to be Ihmiliar with the 
commerce and statistics of the South and West, and 
also a sealoos advocate for disseminating widely accu- 
rate information upon these important heads. We 
want more educated merchants, a more intimate 
knowledge of the history of commerce, and of the prin- 
ciples and theory of political economy, trade and 
manuAtctures.— AaiiJ:«r«* 3f«^az«me, Boeton. 

De Bow'e Review. — Suppose one should desire to 
keep himself advised of the sute of our domestic acd 
foreign trade, and also of the commerce of all nations, 
where else would he find this information in a form 
BO convenient, satisfactory and cheap, as iu Hunt's 
Magazine. Should he desire to combine with com- 
mercial information a knowledge of the great interesu 
of the South, her agriculture, manufactures, and in- 
ternal improvemenu, where else could he find so 
much information in so small a compass, and at so 
cheap a rate, as in De Bow's Review I — fFelem Jour- 
nal, 8t. Louie. 

N De Bow'e Review.^-Thla Review, now in its sixth 
year, has not as yet received the attention which it 
deserves at the North. It is amply supported, we learn, 
ml the South ; and for this reason, as an accredited 
organ of the commercial interests of that great region 
of our country, should find its readers In all circles. 
We should be more anxious to learn what views are 
taken of oar great producing interesu, and of the 



natural questions which agitate the country at head- 
quarters.— Ltterory World, New-York. 

De Bow'e Rtview.—Tht statistics are collected with 
great care and industry ; and the work presents more 
useful information in relation to the great staples of 
the South, than can be found in any other periodical. 
As these staples form the basis of a great part of all 
our leading commercial transactions, the above work 
is an indispensable part of every business man's libra- 
ry .-AaO-JSoad Journal, N, T. 

De Bow'e Aemcw.— We are persuaded that no more 
useful publication than this emanates ft-omthe Ameri- 
can press. Iu range of topics in, indeed, a wide one, 
but it is always filled with valuable statistical papers, 
and iu literary department is highly interesting. Mr. 
De Bow is well known as a scholar and a writer. A 
recent address delivered by him before an agricultu- 
ral society, has pleased us so much, that we could 
find it in our heart to qnarrel for not contributioff 
more frequently in propna pereona to the pages or 
his magazine.— 5oiitAeni LUerorif Meeeengert Rich' 
mond, V. 

De Bow*9 IZsmsto.— The work is printed in a style 
creditable to the press, and iU contents are such as to 
render it a valuable adjunct to the similar work de- 
voted to the commerce of the United States, published 
by Hunt, of New-York. Sec— Boeton Daily Adv. 

De Bow*e Review. — This periodical performs for the 
South and West the same offioe which the Merchants' 
Magazine performs for this part of the country. We 
learn that iU circulation is rapidly increasing. The 
present number conUins many valuable articles, among 
which is one by the Editor, on the " Procress of the 
Great West," AiU of interesting statistical information 
and speculations. It is to the credit of the mercantile 
class that works of this kind find encouragement 
among them.— iV; Y. Evening Poet. 

De Bow'e Reoi*w. — We rejoice that to good a work 
has been established at New-Orleans, and apparently 
well eeUblished. It can hardly fail to secure patrons 
in evei^ part of the country. — N. Y. Tribune. 

De Bow'e itevieio.— This is the title of a roontblv 
journal of trade, commerce, commercial policy, agri- 
culture, manufactures. Internal improvements, and 
general literature, published at New-Orleans by J. D. 
B. De Bow, and is well worth the attention of the 
merchant, and the sUtesmon. It is second to no other 
work of the kind in this or any other country, and 
must soon become authority for every thiug relating to 
matters of which it treau. We notice among iu con- 
tributors some of the most distinguished writers in the 
Union.— y. Y. Herald. 

De Bow'e Review has been upon our table for 
several dzys. This work Is well worthy of atten- 
tion, not only In the section of country in which it 
is published, but at the North, as it contains a great 
amount of very valuable information which cannot 
be found elsewhere. It is properly the complement 
of Hunt's Magaiine, and in connection with that 
work, forms a complete record of mercantile and 
oommprcial facts. Wo commend it to the notice of 
our readers, and to the favor of all who are inter- 
ested in the commerce of the South.— ^^ Y. Courier 
and Enquirer. 

De Bow^e Aeoteto.— Much as we had heard and 
read of this celebrated New-Oxleans publication, It 
was not till the present week that we had an oppor- 
tunity of making ourselves acquainted with its 
great merits. We were wholly unprepared to find 
in this magasine a work evincing so much ability 
and lAdostry, and containing such a mass of infor- 
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nation— comnercial. sUti^tlcal, historical, political 
and phlloiophical. The number before us (for Sep- 
tember) contains 142 closely printed pages of read- 
ing matter. Such a work, the reader will readily 
eonceive. must buoue of uniycrsal interest, deferr- 
ing of unlimited circulation. — N. T. 5w». 

De BoW* Rtview.^We hare recciyed ft-om the 
proprietor the May number of the above popular 
periodical, and find it one of the most interesting 
that baa yet been iff ued. The various departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce. Manufactures, and Inter- 
nal improvements, have each appropriate articles 
and statiHticR. and besides thene. the present num- 
ber is embolUshed with two remarkably fine steel- 
engraved portraits. This Is a new and pleasing de- 
partment and wo are gratified to notice that it is 
the intention of the proprietor to follow it up, in 
each succeeding number, with a portrait of some 
leading and practical business man of the South or 
Went.— New-Orleans Price Current. 

De Bote't 'Review.— Th\9 number contains several 
raluable essays, especially those upon Georgia and 
Turkey. That on Turkey is extremely valuable and 
interostlnf . The biography of Mr. Oregg, which 
accompanies the engraving, is worth more than all 
the Carolina lectures on political economy. — iVieic- 
Orletau Crescent. 

De Bow'w Review.— We have received trom the 
•diior. the March number of this periodical, the ad- 
vance of which in popular favor is so rapid We 
think the present number improves even on its pre- 
decessors. The articles are germane,— they are 
written with force and Judgment, and an excellent 
feature of them is. that they are not too long or 
Ud\ou».— New-Orleans Delta. 

De Bow's Magazine. — We have read the April 
number of this excellent review, with a great deal 
of satisfaction. It comprises a number of miscella- 
neous articles, of interest to the general reader, be- 
sides a mass of valuable statistics. The worthy edi- 
tor is a devoted friend of the South, and is acting 
the part of a true patriot, by giving our people reli- 
able facts, going to show the extent and value of our 
inexhaustible resources. This magazine should hold 
the same rank (as it is fully entitled to) in the South, 
that Hunt's Magazine does at the North ; and with 
a clear conscience, we can commend it particularly 
to our commercial friends, as a work in every way 
deserving of their patronage. — New-Orleans Bulletin. 

De Bow's Review.— We received the March num- 
ber of this excellent monthly. The contents are of 
their usual highly-interesting and useful character. 
A literary department has been added to the Re- 
Tiew. thereby adding greatly to its previous enviable 
reputation and high standing. Every western and 
southern man should subscribe to it.— Ptcayaae. 
New- Orleans. 

De Bow^s Review.— t\ifi editor, Mr. De Bow. is 
now well known throughout the South, and the 
manner in which he has conducted this periodical 
through all its vicissitudes, amply demonstrates his 
entire competency for the task— SoutA Carolinian. 

De Bow's Review.— M.T. De Bow's acute mind and 
indefatigable industry, have long since deserved 
popularity, and we trust is destined to obtain it. as 
a faithful worker for southern interests.— £»«««iMr 
News, Charleston. 

De Bow's Review.— 'Thfi great and growing value 
of the work will not be questioned, when it is re- 
membered what a reputation it has already acquired 
in every portion of the Union. Its practical infor- 
mation and statistics are ftiU upon every sul^ject 
which relates to the agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, etc. of the South. Nothing escapes the vigi- 
lance o^ the work which can make for the industrial 
Independence of the whole South. — Charleston Cour. 

De Bow's Review.— ProfeuoT De Bow has, amid 
the cares and toils of a multiplicity of other import- 
ant duties connected with the University and Bu- 
rwu of Statistics in New- Orleans, devoted a vast 
amount of time, talent and research to the enrich- 
Iw* "'i?* P**** ^^^^ voluminous articles, many of 
tbem rtom his own pen. and a mass of statistics In 
orery department of Ubor, gleaned with oaro and 



discrimination fh>m the best sonrces of the ootrntiy. 
It has secured the aid of contrlbntors. men of sonnd 
sense, experience and means, who feel a deep intar- 
est in the publication. — Charleston Courier. 

De Bow^s A«et«w.— Ex-Governor Hammokd sayi, 
if the Review should fall It would disgrace the South. 
Let every merchant, planter and reading man, sub- 
scribe. Place this work on a firm baslt. and 
your interests will be well advocated.— CAoriesfM 
Courier. . 

De Bow's Review. — The March number haa been 
received. It contains an unusual amount of the 
industrial and commercial progress of the South, 
besides several well-written articles on more general 
subjects. The work does not cease to establish 
higher and higher claims to the patrons and confi- 
dence of the southern people. — Mercury^ CharUS' 
ton, S. C. 

De Bow's Review.— The editor is a native sonth^a- 
er, and has made noble efforts to develop the mental 
and physical resources of the South, and his work, 
which abounds in Instructive, useftd and entertain- 
ing matter, deserves the most liberal encourage- 
ment. — Huntsville {Ala.) Democrat. 

De Bow's Review — The editorial and literary de- 
partment is exceedingly Interesting for its variety 
and ability. We commend the Review most hearti- 
ly to a southern public. The subscription price is 
five dollars.— Afo6t/« Advertiser. 

De Bow's Review.— It holds up to our commerce 
a light which shows the way to great ends— concen- 
trates attention on important works of internal im- 
provement, and furnishes to agriculture those fkcte 
which direct it to Its best sources of profit. The 
results thus secured are invaluable — no valuation 
can bo made of them, and we are disposed, there- 
fore, to estimate the one who, like Mr. De Bow. ha« 
shown a capacity for his oflSce, far above others who 
may reap honors, and whom we run after and shout 
for from day to day. — Mobile Herald. 

De Bow's Review— One of the chief merits of the 
work, at all times, has been the earnest devotion 
and efficient support It gives to the institutions of 
the South. We have. now. highly interesting arti- 
cles as to the States of Mississippi. Maryland and 
Texas, embracing notices of their historr. climate, 
soil, productions and resources, from the pens of 
well-informed and accomplished writers. — Roister, 
Mobile. 

De Bow''s Review.— We commend the work to the 
attention of peisons who are desirous of snbMribing 
to a Southern Commercial Magazine of the highest 
character— JViM*tJ»//e, Ten., Union. 

De Bow's Review.— As an able and elaborate re- 
cord of the current facts affecting the great staple 
of the South— sotting forth to the latest dates and 
from the most varied sources the stocks on hand in 
the several ports of America and Europe, the quan- 
tities necessary to meet the wants of the consumers, 
the probabilities of prices at different periods, ele,, 
etc., De Bow's Review is absolntely essential to the 
intelligent action of every man concerned in cotton, 
from the broker to the planter. As a journal of in- 
ternal improvement, showing all the facts of rail- 
road progress, and guiding our young enterprise 
here by the teachings of experience in the older 
states, this periodical is at the present moment par- 
ticulariy valuable to the citizens of Western Ten- 
nessee and Northern Mississippi. — Enquirer^ Mem- 
phis. Ten. 

De Bow's Review. — It abounds, as nsnal, with able 
articles on the commercial, social and political qaee> 
tions of the South and West, and in statistical in- 
formation. It is a work that ought to bo cherished 
with liberality by the southern people, and it ought 
to be consulted by all statesmen, who aspire to the 
distinction of nationality,— So a tA«tii Press, Wash- 
in^on. 

De Bon's Review.^lt Is conducted by a man of 
rare capacities and qualifications for such a work, 
as its pages abundantly attest. In addition to the 
editor, it has among its contributors some of the 
ablest and most distinguished writers c^ the Sooth 
and Weti.-^ fFathington Union. 
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"The undoni^ned, Membera of Congress, take great pleasure in reconunendinf to their 
feUoHrcitizens Ds Bow's Review, a work which has been edited and published in New-Orleans 
for the last six years, by J. D. B. De Bow, and which embraces in a monthly series of numbers, 
the most complete and reliable facts and sUtistics relative to the progress and derelopment of 
all the great branches of industry in the country, whether in Commerce^ Jgrieultitrt, itfMtM- 
/octeres, or Int4mal Improvtmentt ; as also the growth and progress of PopttlaCum and Jiik 
provement ; the question of Slavery in MU* btariwgt, tocial and politiealf Slave ProdneU^ tfc 
The 13 published volumes of this work constitute an invaluable library of SmOhtm tmd 
WetUm Stati»tie9, and have already become a standard authority." 
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